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BT  TnOMAS  RAYNESFORD   LOCNSBURT 

Thonuu  S«yiiMfard  looiuburr.  Profc«or  of  Enriiib,  Yein  VrdvN^tv.  b.  Jab- 
JiiiTV  I.  183S.  Ovid,  Npw  York.  A  1*.  Yjdn  OoilMe,  l(tS«;  Lr,.lJ.  i'hid.  180Z; 
tbid.  Harvard  College,  1893;  L.U.U.  Lara>ett«,  1898;  ibid-  i'nn<-eUin.  1890. 
Ingooctor  In  EngUah.  ghitlBeld  ScicnliSc  School.  Yale  University.  lS7U-n. 
EditMl  oompleto  sdition  of  Charlwi  Dudley  Wamrj**  Worka.  willi  bioKninliintl 
■Icc^h.  AutnoT  of  Life  of  Jainrs  Fcnimorc  Cotrper;  Studiai  in  Chaucer;  liittory 
of  the  Enaluh  Lan^ijagt:  ^luikf-rittiire  aa  a  Dramatic  Arliet;  ^hakeapean  atid 
Vottairr;  Standard  of  J'Tonunnaiion  in  Engtiah.] 

It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  tinips  that  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  development  of  langiingc  have  been  clearly  iinde> 
stood.  By  those  who  went  before  us  speech  was  usually  regarded, 
not  83  an  emanation  from  ua,  cot  as  an  expression  of  us,  but  as  some- 
thinj;  outside  of  us,  a  sort  of  mechanism  "nith  which  u'c  had  to  do; 
irhich  was  eometiroes  good,  sometimes  bad,  but  having  largely  an 
independent  life  of  its  ou-n.  Hence  it  coutd  improve  or  deg«<ncrate 
without  much  regard  to  the  character  or  attainiaents  of  those  who 
spoke  it.  All  that  it  behoved  these  to  do  was  to  improve  it,  and  so  far 
as  that  could  be  done,  perfect  it.  When  that  happy  result  waa 
reached  care  was  to  be  taken  that  no  further  changes  were  to  be  made 
in  it;  but  preserved  as  munh  as  pn>»ibl'0  unimpaired,  be  trsrLsmitted 
to  pogterity,  and  so  continue  the  length  of  ypars  it  was  permitted  to 
live. 

For  along  nnth  this  belief  existed  another.  Everj"  language,  it  waa 
supposed,  went  through  the  same  sort  of  cxporicncc  as  the  individ- 
uals to  whom  it  was  a  poBSCSsion.  It  hod  its  period  of  birth,  of  growth, 
and  of  maturity.  Then  followed  the  inontablc  decay.  Tliis  could  be 
retarded,  but  it  could  not  be  averted.  The  generally  accepted  xiew 
wu  expressed  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  preface  to  his  dictionary. 
"life."  he  said,  "may  be  lengthened  by  care,  though  death  cannot 
be  ultimately  defeated:  tongues,  like  governments,  have  a  natural 
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tendency  to  degeneration;  wc  have  long  preserved  our  constitution: 
tet  ua  make  some  struggles  for  our  language." 

Undoubtedly  traces  of  this  belief  still  linger  among  U3:  but  iu 
general  it  meets  no  longer  with  acceptance.  Wc  have  come  to  feel, 
even  when  we  have  not  come  to  know,  that  language  has  no  inde- 
peudent  life  outside  of  the  life  of  those  who  s^peak  it.  Their  spirit  it 
expresDes,  their  hopes  and  a^pirutiuns  it  embodies;  and  &s  a  ennse- 
quence  it  is  operated  upon  by  the  same  iiiflueni-e'i  which  affect  theJr 
action  iu  other  iniy«.  It,  shall  be  my  aim  in  the  prt-sirnt  address  to 
point  out  how  it  is  csu  thoroughly  the  reflex  of  man's  uuture  that  fven 
the  verj'  agencies  which  affect  the  character  of  its  vocabiilnry  and  the 
development  of  it»  grammatical  structure  are  essentially  like  those 
whieh  determine  his  conduct  and  career  in  other  rcspeirls.  My  illus- 
tration will  naturally  be  drawn  from  the  speech  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar;  but  parallel  illustrations  will  occur  to  any  one  to  whom  the 
possession  of  any  cultivated  ton^e  belongs  by  right  of  birth. 

Language  is  constantly  acted  upon  by  numerous  inHuences,  all  of 
which  are  diverse  and  some  of  which  are  not  only  different  but  act- 
ually hostile.  Sp^-pch  is  re-ally  a  compromise  hptwp<>n  opposing  tend- 
encica  in  the  minds  of  its  users.  The;  p<:culiar  cliaractrr  it  exhibits 
in  any  given  cnae  is  a  result  that  has  been  brought  about  by  these 
various  agencies.  The  time  is  too  short  to  treat  the  subject  with 
exhaustive  detail.  Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  its  nature  by  setting  forth  two  or  three  of  these  conflicting  agen- 
cies wliJeh  arc  alwoya  operating  upon  the  users  of  speecli,  whether 
educated  or  illiterate,  and  affect  uncotiBcJously  their  methods  of 
utterance.  Then  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  consider  with  more 
advantage  the  broad  distinctions  which  prevail  between  the  dewlop- 
ment  of  cultivated  and  unrultivated  tongues. 

The  first,  to  which  1  call  attention,  of  these  contradictory  tenden- 
cies that  are  always  mamfcsting  thuniHelvc-s  In  speech,  is  the  disposi- 
tion to  practice  economy  of  utteranue  and  the  antagoruatic  disposition 
to  indulge  in  prodigality  of  utterance.  By  the  former  1  am  not  refer- 
ring to  orthoepy,  where  its  effects  have  been  mo.'it  frequently  noted, 
tending  as  they  do  to  induce  the  speaker  to  spend  as  little  time 
ts  posublc  in  the  pronunciation  of  words,  an<l  as  a  result  of  this 
economy  of  effort,  modifying  their  form.  It  is  the  material  itself 
of  language,  the  wonls  as  they  arc  weavcrd  into  tho  sentence,  that 
comes  here  under  consideration.  'Jliu  one  aim  that  the  user  of  speech 
has  constantly  in  mind  is  to  express  himself  as  briefly  rs  postibte 
consistent  with  easy  and  full  cnui  prehension.  This  is  a  feeling  which 
affects  all  men  in  every  conceivable  stage  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment. Grammntically  speaking,  we  are  all  endeavoring  to  convey 
our  meaning  in  any  pvon  sentence  with  the  fullest  economy  of 
utteraace.  ifark  mc,  I  say  grammatically  speaking,  not  rhetorically. 
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Tlie  latter  is  a  personal  influence  acting  upon  indinduals  and  not 
U|X)n  the  body  of  speakers  as  a  whole. 

This  practtcully  nnivcmal  dii^pnfiittnn  t-owards  tconomy  of  utterance 
lius  beta  one — tliougb  doubtless  not  the  principal  one  —  of  the 
aj^pncica  which  have  contributod  to  ihp  d<^v•clopT^cnt  and  diffusion  of 
the  ^n  langUAge.  In  a  rudimentary  form  this  prevails  cver^'wh^^re. 
We  see  it  exemplified  daily  in  numeroui*  gestures  in  which  the  move- 
ment of  Bome  part  of  the  body  indicates  to  the  eye  what  the  lips 
neglect  to  put  into  words.  But  what  concerns  us  here  specifically  is 
the  effect  al  this  disposition  upon  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  No 
small  number  of  the  nilwi  laid  down  in  ourgrammani  aw  fnrthe  pur- 
poao  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Bituation  pniduced  by  the 
desire  of  the  usere  of  speech  to  express  wliat  they  have  tr)  say  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  effort.  Take  as  one  illuat  ration  out  of  many 
the  graminaticfti  conntruction  called  apposition.  It  h  called  into 
being  for  oo  other  purpose  than  to  explain  a  practice  of  omitting 
words  for  the  sake  of  economy  of  utterance,  which  has  established 
itself  80  generally  that  it  has  come  to  seem  normal.  Henoe  we  never 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  it  denotes  nothing  more  than  the 
abridgment  of  a  complete  dependent  phnwp.  This  is  bnt  a  single  fact 
out  of  the  mult-itudc  of  farts  of  this  sort,  whirh  the  stiiHcnt  of  the 
grammar  of  cvcr^-  tongue  meets  on  eveiy  side.  In  going  through  the 
pypcoss  we  call  parsing  wc  are  constantly  under  the  necessity  of 
deelaring  some  word  to  be  understood.  It«  presence  is  not  required 
for  comprehension ;  but  grammar  requires  it  for  the  explanation  of 
the  construction.  Language  abounds  in  these  short  cuts  to  expres- 
sion. Every  tongue  has  peculiarities  of  its  own  in  this  respect  which 
other  tongues,  at  least  some  other  tongues,  will  not  tolerate  at  all. 
We  have  a  striking  illustration  of  this  in  English  in  the  constant 
omission  of  the  relative.  In  such  a  sentence  as  "The  man  you  saw- 
yesterday  came  to-day,"  no  one.  whether  speaking  or  hearing,  feels 
the  absence  of  the  pronoun.  It  is  only  when  we  set  out  to  analyze  the 
sentence  grammatically  that  we  recognise  the  need  of  dragging  into 
light  the  suppressed  relative.  This  ia  a  usage  to  which  many  languages 
cannot  resort.;  but  there  la  probably  not  a  language  on  the  globe  in 
which  a  single  word  U  not  made  to  do  often  the  duty  of  a  whole  sen- 
tence. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  shield.  Wc  find  a  force  at  work 
which  impela  men  not  to  economise  effort,  but  to  put  it  forth  in  pro- 
fusion. They  are  not  content  with  the  fewest  words  or  abridged  eon- 
atructions  in  order  to  make  thenaselves  understood.  They  amplify, 
they  vary,  they  employ  expressiorw  which  abstractly  may  seem 
unneoesaarj'.  Here  again  I  am  not  referring  to  the  expansion  of  the 
thought  in  the  way  of  adorning  it  or  illustrating  it.  which  belongs  to 
the  domain  of  rhetoric  and  not  of  linguistiea  proper.   But  the  reaeon 
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f(ir  the  coarse  indicsLted  aa  being  followed  Li  that  the  uspp  of  speech 
iiften  feels  that  with  the  words  Bufficient  to  niske  his  meiLiiing  com- 
prchrndcii,  it  may  not  aft<?r  all  be  fully  cmaprehcnded.  He  seeks 
therefore  to  add  to  its  cltorriL-ss  l)y  the  luldition  of  tenns  and  phrases 
which  will  not  kavc  the  hearer  or  reader  in  the  I'llghttat  doubt. 
Hence  always  has  come  and  always  will  eonlinue  to  come  into  speech 
an  army  of  expressions  whieh  we  group  under  the  general  names  of 
expletives  and  redundances.  These  often  cause  great  grief  to  the 
grammarian;  but  the  user  of  speech  cannot  be  deterred  from  employ- 
ing them  because  he  rcBOgnizes  that  the  firat  aim  of  hia  utterance  is 
to  be  distinctly  understood.  These  cxpresetona,  in  consequence, 
are  not  really  expletives  and  redundance*.  So  they  might  be  deemed, 
were  men  always  in  a  state  of  mental  alertness,  ^o  that  nothing  what- 
ever escapes  their  attention.  But  unfortunately  the  human  mind  is 
apt  to  be  inattentive.  It  often  misses  the  sense,  which  in  theory  has 
been  sufTieiently  expressed  to  be  conveyed  fully.  Therefore  in  every 
tongue  and  at  all  periods  men  resort  to  strictly  superfluous  words  and 
eYpreaaionB  to  prevent  their  meaning  being  miflsed  or  overlooked.  As 
on«  illustration  out  of  acores,  take  in  our  own  tongue  the  placing  »{ 
the  prypoBition  from  before  the  adverbs  hence,  Ounce,  and  tvhence. 
Fnim  tiic  fourteenth  century  to  the  present  day  it  has  been  »i* 
employed  coiiatanlly  by  the  best  speakemt  and  writers.  Rtrietly 
speaking,  the  preposition  is  unnecessary.  There  are  places,  indeed, 
where  it«  introduction  could  he  deemed  no  other  than  an  tmpertin- 
ener.  There  are  other  places  where  it  tuids  distinctly  to  the  ease  of 
comprehen.sion. 

Nor  is  clearness  tJic  only  thing  aimed  at  by  the  users  of  speech  in 
the  employment  of  what  from  one  point  of  view  is  auperHuoas.  Then- 
is  equally  the  desire  to  impart  force  to  expression.  Kxamples  of  this 
abound  on  every  side.  "  Forever  and  ever"  is  a  phrase  that  theoret- 
ically conveys  no  more  meaning  than  the  simple  "forever";  but  it 
makes  more  of  an  impression  upon  the  niinil.  Linguistically,  not 
morally,  the  desire  to  strengthen  the  expression  is  the  justification  of 
the  vast  variety  of  expletives  which  make  up  the  vocabulary  of  pro- 
fanity. When  the  practice  of  it  is  f refluent,  it  defeats  its  own  end; 
but  when  sparingly  indulged  in,  especially  in  situatjons  where  great 
interests  are  at  slake,  it  convej-s  an  tnten.slty  of  meaning  that  the 
mere  words,  though  carrying  the  full  sense,  do  not  even  remotely 
suggest. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  two  other  opposing 
ageneieii,  alw-ays  operating  uptm  language,  whieh  more  especially 
affect  the  inflectional  system.  They  might  h%  called  the  principles 
of  unity  and  diversity;  but  as  these  words  are  susceptible  of  being 
misunderstood,  I  .shall  call  them,  from  the  patlis  they  mainly  adopt, 
the  principles  of  analogy  and  authority.    In  the  matter  of  inflection 
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there  always  prevails  h  disposition  in  the  uscra  of  speech  to  induce 
evcr>'thing  to  a  common  procedure.  A  certain  form  is  not  only  in  use, 
but  it  is  in  far  the  most  common  use.  The  principle  of  analogy  at  once 
aaseits  itself,  for  it  appeals  to  tuv^ry  speaker.    As  most  of  certain 
elftssee  of  words  follow  one  particular  inflection,  vrhy  not  make  them 
all  assumo  it?  The  tendency  manifests  itself  to  have  the  leading  form 
rgrow  at  the  expense  of  ihe  others,  and  to  discard  from  uge  all  forms 
which  are  di0crent  from  it  or  in  conflict  with  it.    It  docs  not  often 
meet  wth  absolute  success,  to  be  sure,  but  it  frequently  meets  with 
great  success;    and  the  effort  to  make  its  success  complete  never 
ceases.   There  is  no  better  illustration  of  this  than  the  history  of  the 
declension  of  tli«  noun  in  English.   ^Vben  we  timt  come  to  the  know- 
■ledge  of  our  tongue  during  the  Anglo-fiaxon  period,  we  find  that 
'Certain  vowel  dcc]en.<uoas  which  had  once  existed  had  very  largely 
posBcd  away.    The  compurison  of  other  Teutonic  longuai^^  reveals 
k«b*t  they  must  have  been.  The  survival  of  occasional  forms  leads 
Ito  the  unavoidable  inference  that  there  was  a  time  when  these  de- 
[elensions  were  flourishing;  indeed,  they  may  have  been  flouiishing 
at  the  verj"  time  itself  in  som«  then  existing  dialect  of  which  no 
memorials  have  been  preserved.     What  these  dcclensinns  had  lost, 
other  declensions  had  gained,  especially  the  one  moat  predominant. 
^  Owing  to  agencies  of  which  i  shall  speak  later,  the  process  of  offace- 
Bient  was  temporarily  arrested,  or  at  least  was  lar|i;ply  shorn  of  its 
Btrongth.    But  the  moment  the  restraining  power  of  literature  was 
withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  principle  of 
analogy  resumed  and  carried  out  its  work  on  a  grand  scale.    When 
English  in  the  fourteenth  century  emerges  with  a  literature  so  valu- 
able as  to  possess  an  authority  of  its  own,  not  only  have  the  varying 
vowel  declensions  been  reduced  to  the  eommon  infleelion  exhibited 
by  one  of  them,  but  even  to  that  has  been  entirely  conformed  the 
.single  but  important  consonant  declension  which  had  once  been  in 
^wide  use.   la  the  case  of  this  last  the  process  has  gone  on  so  steadily 
that  En^tsh  furnishes  to-day  but  the  one  word  ox,  with  ita  plural 
«z*n,  M  the  single  genuine  sun'ival  in  common  speech  of  a  declension 
■which  embraced  at  one  time  abuut  half  the  noun.i  of  the  language. 

Powerful  an  is  the  influence  of  analogy  ui  reducing  divemities  to 
a  common  unity,  there  h  in  existence  an  opposing  agene>-  which  fur- 
nishes resistance  and  at  times  the  sturdiest  resistance  to  this  leveling 
teadcnoy.  Tliis,  which,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  name,  1  have  called 
the  principle  of  authority,  cherishes  and  strivfs  to  retain  all  variant 
forms  of  inflection  which  are  aetunlly  in  existence  and  makes  a  deter- 
mined stand  against  any  change  whatever,  whether  the  change 
would  be  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  That  which  is  cstab!i3hed  has 
authority  simply  bccaiwo  it  is  cstablifihcd.  ThU  influence  varies 
distinctly  with  the  int«llcctuol  status  of  the  uscm  of  speech ;  but  it  is 
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more  or  less  in  operation  at  all  timcn.  In  cultivatf^d  tongues  it  is 
exceedingly  powerful,  if  not  actually  dominant.  What  it  savce  from 
the  wreck  which  has  boon  brought  about  by  the  principle  of  analogy, 
it  clings  to  earnestly,  and  indeed  will  never  let  go.  if  il  can  be  avoided. 
llluBtrations  of  this  tendency  need  not  be  given  here;  for  they  will  Iw 
exemplified  in  the  pari  of  the  subject  ^^nth  which  we  now  come  to 
deal. 

ThcM  are  some  of  the  agencies  which  are  always  operating  upon 
the  internal  life  of  a  language.  They  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
cliangeti  which  take  place  slowly  or  rapidly  in  mctbocU  of  exprennion. 
So  far  a*  wc  can  diJicovcr,  they  are  true  of  the  speech  of  iha  most 
illiterate  and  degraded  races;  they  are  certainly  true  of  those  which 
have  attiuncd  any  degree  of  intellectuftl  development.  This  leads  us 
to  the  next  topic,  the  difference  in  the  agencies  which  act  upon 
cultivated  and  uncultivated  speech. 

It  is  a  mere  commonplace  to  say  that  every  living  language  con- 
atnntly  undergoes  rhftnge.  It  may  Ik- little  or  it  may  be  gn-at;  it  may 
gn  on  very  slowly  or  very  rapidly.  These  arc  (he  accidents  of  cir- 
cumstance. But  90  long  as  it  has  life,  it  must  undergo  modification  or 
alteration  Ba  do  the  persons  who  »poak  it. 

These  changes  belong  generally  to  two  classes,  those  affecting  the 
vocabuJarj-  and  thoae  affecting  the  grammatiral  stmclurp.  Both  of 
these  agencies  are  always  in, operation;  but  they  operate  very  dif- 
ferently at  different  periods  and  under  different  conditions.  Here 
aridos  at  once  the  great  distinction  which  exists  between  the  life  and 
growth  of  cultivated  and  uneultivated  tpeoeh.  or  perhaps  it  would 
lie  better  to  say  more  specifically  between  speech  with  a  literature' 
and  speech  without  one.  Tlie  processes  that  are  going  on  in^ach  are 
precisely  the  same.  Changes  are  taking  plmie  in  each  both  in  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary;  but  they  manifest  them-tclves  in  ways  Msen- 
tially  distinct  and  they  proceed  at  entirely  different  rates  of  move- 
ment- The  differences,  indeed,  an?  so  marked  that  they  may  bo  called 
fundamental.  Tliis  is  not  to  maintain  that  there  will  not  be  in  each 
class  apparent  and  it  may  be  real  exceptions  to  the  rule  laid  down; 
it  is  only  the  general  principle  which  is  here  stated. 

Now  the  first  point  is  that  in  uncultivated  speech  changes  in 
vocabulary  under  ordinary  conditions  taltc  place  slowly  and  on  a 
somewhat  petty  scale.  Very  few  new  words  are  introduced  into  the 
speech,  and  any  extension  of  nieaiting  in  the  case  of  those  alreail}' 
(•xi.sting  happens  mpcly.  The  reason  for  this  lies  on  the  surface.  The 
uacrs  of  uncultivated  speech  are  themselves  uncultivated.  They  have 
comparatively  little  knowledge  and  few  ideas  outside  of  the  range 
of  those  which  are  brought  to  titeir  attention  by  their  necessities  or 
limited  opportuaities  for  observation.  Their  vocabulary  is  not  ample, 
to  start  with,  and  as  time  goes  on  they  do  not  add  to  it  many  words. 
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It  i«  not  thftt  ttiy  open  hostility  oxJeta  to  their  adoption.  They  are  not 
introduced  into  the  speech  bpcaude  they  are  oot  Deeded.  The  circlu 
of  knowledge  and  of  thought  being  Bmalt,  the  existing  stock  of  temts 
is  amply  sufficient  to  meet  nil  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  it. 
DoQsequently  the  vocabulan,'  eutfers  little  enlargement,  and  indeed 
may  remain  practically  stationary  for  an  indefinite  period,  though  it 
is  of  course  liable  to  be  added  to  whenever  the  desire  for  a  new  word 
to  express  something  previously  unknown  cannot  be  satisfied  by  any 
new  meaning  which  can  be  attached  to  an  old  word  or  to  a  coinbin- 
jition  of  old  words. 

But  in  the  caiire  of  the  grammatical  structure  the  reverse  of  this  is 
apt  to  be  true.  It  is  not  so  necedsarity,  indeed,  but  there  is  no  counter- 
acting agency  powerful  enough  of  itself  to  prevent  its  being  so.  The 
one  great  object  of  speech  which  evpry  man,  educalwi  or  illiterate, 
seta  always  before  his  eyes  is  ti>  make  hinwelf  undentlood.  Now  if  the 
speaker  in  an  uncultivated  tongue  succeeds  in  effecting  thitt,  ho  has 
secured  ail  that  he  cartM  for.  In  s»  doing  he  may  discard  old  forms, 
old  infleetion.s;  or  he  may  unconsciously  develop  new  one^;  or  he 
ma;  confufte  with  one  another  those  which  already  exist.  He  may 
vary  his  expreitsion  efwentially  fnim  the  construction  which  he  himself 
haa  been  wont  to  use  us  well  as  ihooc  he  in  »ldrcssiiig.  Uut  about 
none  of  thtae  things  davn  he  trouble  himself,  if  he  can  succeed  in 
making  himself  comprehended.  Then:  is  no  one  to  find  fault  with 
turn;  or  if  such  a  person  could  bo  supposed  to  exist,  the  v'iolator  of 
does  not  feci  himself  under  the  least  obligation  to  heed  the 
ire  he  receives.  All  this  implies  thai  in  uncultivated  speech  there 
is  nowhcn;  a  standard  of  authority  nf  any  sort  whinh  any  one  feels 
bound  to  respect.  Consequently  changes  in  grammar  are  rifected 
easily,  if  they  are  effected  at  all.  If  outside  agencies  ever  operate 
upon  the  users  of  such  a  speech,  if  these  arc  ttubjoctcd  to  coni:|Ue«t, 
U  they  are  brought  in  frequent  contact  with  the  speakers  of  another 
tongue,  and  are  under  the  necessity  of  communicating  with  them  con- 
stantly, modifications  of  the  grammatical  stnicluie  are  likely  to  take 
place  on  a  grand  scale,  though  the  vocabular>-  may  be  affected  but 
slightly.  There  is  no  better  illustration  of  this  principle  than  that 
which  has  actually  happened  in  the  history  of  our  uwn  speech.  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  Nonnan  Connuest  the  Knglish 
added  scarcely  anything  to  their  stock  of  words  from  the  language  of 
tbe  men  of  the  race  to  whom  they  had  become  subject,  though  with 
them  they  came  into  constant  contact.  On  the  other  hand, during  this 
aatne  period  the  grammatical  stnicture  underwent  violent  and 
eztenaive  nltcratinn. 

Such  are  the  prinoiples  which  control  the  development  of  unlet- 
tered speech.  In  exceptional  circumstances  these  may  undergo 
modification,  and  poifaaps  in  some  instances  reversal;    but  their 
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geueral  applicability  to  the  facta  o(  linguistic  bbtory  cannot  well 
be  gainsaid.  But  the  moment  a  speech  comes  into  the  possession  of 
a  great  literature,  this  condition  of  tilings  is  changed.  The  eame 
agencies  are  at  work  as  in  the  case  of  an  uncultivated  tongue;  but 
thsy  vary  distinctly  in  the  influence  they  exert,  and  the  resulu  in 
consequence  are  in  striking  contract  to  llioee  just  given. 

In  cultivated  speech  addition  to  the  vocabulary  goes  on  extens- 
ively, gqes  on  rupidly.  Furthermorr  it  go(M  on  with  little  opposition. 
The  hoetiiity  to  the  introductiuu  of  new  terms  is  almost  invariably 
directed  against  particular  words,  and  la  the  case  of  these  it  is  often 
confined  to  particular  pereong.  It  therefore  takes  the  form  of  an 
expression  of  individnnl  prejudice  and  not  that  of  general  aversion 
on  the  part  of  users  of  speech.  In  cultivated  speech  addition  to  the 
vocabulary  is  in  truth  a  necessity  of  the  situation.  The  circle  of 
knowledge  and  thought  is  constantly  enlarging.  The  new  facts  learned, 
tb©  new  discoveries  made,  the  new  inventions  originated,  the  new 
ideas  entertained,  the  new  distinctions  set  up,  all  these  demand  either 
the  use  of  old  words  in  new  senses  or  the  introductiou  or  formation 
of  new  words.  The  latter  is  the  course  most  usually  followed.  It  is 
not,  nor  is  it  felt  to  be  objectionable.  Men  indeed  frequently  make  it 
a  matter  of  boast  that  they  were  the  first  to  liit  upon  the  employment 
of  some  terra  which  designates  exactly  the  view  of  some  new  fact  or 
theory  or  condition  which  all  recognito  but  have  found  difficult  to 
express.  The  irruption  of  a  large  number  of  words  hitherto  unknown 
into  a  speech  is  under  the  circumstances  just  mentioned  not  an  indica- 
tion of  the  corruption  or  decay  of  a  language,  but  an  evidence  of  the 
intellectual  health  and  vigor  of  its  users.  Scores  and  even  hundreds 
of  terms  will  be  propa.'!ed  for  admission  which  liml  no  pennanent 
lodgment;  for  spciech  can  oniinarily  be  tnwted  to  reject  that  which 
is  really  needless,  that  which  adds  nothing  to  clearness  or  to  force  of 
expression;  on  the  other  hand,  to  choose  and  to  hold  fast  with  au 
instinct  which  may  almost  be  ducmcd  unerring  that  %vluch  it  requires 
for  its  best  and  fullest  development. 

Consequently  in  a  cultivated  tongue  the  introduction  of  new 
words  is  something  that  is  going  on  constantly  whenever  and  wher- 
ever intellectual  life  exists.  But  when  to  such  a  tongue  comes  the 
ronsideratinn  of  new  grammatical  forms  or  constructions,  there  ensues 
at  once  a  complete  change  of  front.  The  attitude,  instead  of  being 
one  of  friendliness  or  acquiescence,  is  that  of  violent  hostility.  The 
BCwcomor  meets  with  examination  from  everybody  and  with  denun- 
ciation from  many.  There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  cultivated 
users  of  speech  that  any  alteration  of  grammatica.!  structure  cannot 
be  an  improvement  upon  existing  usage,  as  would  be  conceded  by  all 
in  the  case  of  the  introduction  of  some  new  word.  Rightly  or  wrongly 
the  disposition  does  not  prevail  to  look  upon  it  as  a  process  of  evotu- 
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tion.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  regarded  as  re\*olution,  and  thorcfore  to 
be  resisted.  Accordingly  no  change  can  take  place  in  the  granuriar 
of  &  cultivated  speech  which  is  not  compelled  to  fight  its  way  to 
MceptAnce.  It  neversucceedswilhout going throughastru^le  which 
luts  at  Icaat  scores  of  years.  If  it  triumphs,  it  triumphs  because  it 
wcotnmeDdfl  itself  to  the  uscm  of  Hpe*«h  as  aeeompUshing  sumcthing 
for  expression  which  had  not  previously  been  secutvd.  If  once  tliey 
become  thoroughly  imbued,  with  thai  view,  vain  are  the  proiesls  of 
purifite  and  granunariana;  for  the  educated  uacra  of  speech  know 
better  what  they  want  than  any  or  all  of  their  self-constituted 
iiistructore. 

The  reason  for  thLi  oontrast  between  the  attitudes  assumed  by 
lettered  and  unlellenHl  Hpeech  is  due  tn  a  factor  which  has  at  all  times 
played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  language,  but  with 
the  wide  diffusion  of  education  in  modern  times  is  destined  to  play 
one  still  more  important.  This  is  the  creation  of  litemture.  Its 
eiislenoe  in  any  tongue  tends  immediately  tn  weaken  or  overthrow 
entirely  other  influences  whit'h  have  been  operating  upon  the  speech. 
Few  even  among  ncholiirs  have  Iramcd  lo  appn-date  fully  the  con- 
i«ervativi;  influence  which  liti-raturc  cxfrt><  over  langunge.  Mm  used 
to  take  the  ground  that  speech  was  always  moving  away  from  its 
sources;  that  the  longer  a  tongue  continued  to  live,  the  more  incntas- 
ingly  difficult  of  com  prehension  liecnme  in  earlier  form  to  its  later 
speakcre.  There  is,  or  at  least  there  may  he,  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this 
view  so  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to  tongues  which  can  boast 
of  no  literary  monuments  of  excellence.  It  becomra  absolutely  false, 
however,  after  a  great  literature  has  been  created  and  has  become 
%-idely  difluKed.  If  the  speech  then  undergoes  changes  on  any  great 
(^cftlc,  that  reault  will  be  owing  to  outside  influences  and  not  to  any 
wliich  belong  to  its  own  natural  development. 

Yet  this  belief  about  the  steady  recession  of  speech  from  its 
sources  has  lasted  long  after  any  reason  for  it  has  disappeared.  Even 
to-day  it  can  be  beard  occasionally  expressed.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  to  find  it  once  widely  prevalent.  By  the  great  authors  of 
ihe  time  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  drat  Georges  dismsl  forebodings  were 
universally  onterlftined  and  frequently  uttered  as  to  the  ruin  which 
was  to  oveHftke  their  own  writings,  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
constantly  going  on  in  English  speech.  Their  works,  they  com- 
plained, could  not  hope  to  outlast  a  century,  unless  the  language 
became  what  they  called  fixed,  and  they  were  in  perpetual  distn^aa 
of  mind  because  some  person  nr  some  organizstion  could  not  be 
induccxl  to  undertake  and  accomplish  that  impossible  feat. 

The  fact  which  these  men  did  not  perceive  at  all,  and  which  is 
none  too  clearly  comprehended  now.  is  that  the  moment  a  great 
litemture  hos  been  established,  the  language  revolves  about  it,  and, 
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90  long  ae  s  hflaUhy  national  life  cxiats,  never  moves  far  away  from 
it.  Tlie  great,  authors  arc  read  and  stuJit^  everywbore  and  at  all 
timet!.  Tbey  make  familiar  to  the  knowledge  of  their  admirers  the 
words  and  const rucliom  they  employ;  and  thi^se  in  turn  are  repro- 
duced by  their  imitators.  The  uperntion  of  thi;^  Influence  haa  been 
curiously  illustrated  in  the  history  of  our  ovra  tongue.  To  us  the 
language  nf  the  Elizabethan  age  is  much  nearer  thau  it  was  to  the 
men  of  the  eightoeuth  century,  mainly  heeause  the  authors  of  that 
earlier  age  are  now  much  more  read.  Ati  a  result  their  wordn  and 
uaagcs  have  uncoiiaciouBly  become  a  part  of  our  own  intellectual 
equipment.  Ver>'  few  would  bi;  the  men  found  now  who  would  take 
the  vicv,  widely  entertained  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  ecn- 
Uiry,  that  a  great  dt-al  of  ^Jhakespeare's  language  wag  not  merely 
archaic  hut  practically  obsoleLe.  Tlie  nunienius  imitators  nf  Spenser 
later  in  that  same  ci>ntury  furnishiHi  glnsMarii^ii  to  their  productions, 
explaining  the  antiquated  or  unikiuul  tenus  they  hail  employed.  In 
some  cases  thit)  vma  uccded  tliKtiuctty;  for  the  words  tbcy  u»ed  had 
never  any  existence  outside  of  their  own  pagca.  But  they  frequently 
defined  tboso  about  whose  meaning  no  man  of  ordinary  education 
would  now  entertain  a  doubt.  Even  the  necessity  they  seemed  to 
have  felt  themselves  under  of  explaining  the  more  purely  poetie 
vorda  excites  a  TOrtaia  surprise.  What  ptjet  would  think  now  of 
apologising,  as  did  IMor  in  L706,  for  uuing  euch  obsolete  woids,  aa  he 
called  them,  as  behest  in  the  earefuliy  defined  sense  of  "command," 
bajid  in  that  of  "army,"  /  ween  in  that  of  "  I  think,"  jjrowess  in  that 
of  "strength."  and  whitom  in  that  of  "heretofore."  Some  of  these 
very  definitions  sliow  too  that  in  all  rases  he  did  not  understand  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  woni  he  employed. 

But  far  more  than  in  the  vocabulary  is  the  conser\nng  power  of 
Ttterature  — eapocially  of  a  great  lit<*rature  — exhibited  in  the  gram- 
matical structure.  The  moment  it  haa  been  iu  existenoe  long  enough 
to  make  its  influence  felt,  it  at  once  proceedji  to  restrict  change  there 
within  the  closest  possible  limits;  or  if  it  periiiitii  any  to  be  made  with 
comparative  ease,  ila  action  is  directed  in  such  instances  to  thcuelec- 
tion  of  one  out  of  two  or  more  forms  in  common  u^e.  Let  mc  illus- 
trale  Its  methods  in  this  particular  by  a  reff^renee  to  the  history  of  the 
two  conjugations  of  our  tongue.  Aftwr  the  Norman  Conquest  English 
lost  the  literature  iihe  possessed  which  had  attached  to  it  any  author- 
ity. Though  not  entirely  disused  aa  a  written  speech,  there  existed 
no  standard  to  whioh  any  one  felt  boimd  to  confonn.  In  couscqucnoe 
a  general  dissolution  of  the  grammatical  structure  took  place.  One 
of  its  results  was  that  verbs  of  the  strong  conjugation  went  over  to  tho 
weak  in  grtat  numberw.  It  seemed  for  a  while  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
question  of  time  when  every  one  of  the  former  would  disappear  from 
the  language.   Analogy  waa  entirely  against  them.    Any  new  verba 
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thai  came  in,  and  a  full  halT,  if  not  the  mnjonly,  of  the  old  ones 
fonu«<l  their  preterite  by  a  syllable  usually  rcprcsentied  in  modem 
E^glub  by  -€d  or  -d.  Why  should  not  this  rule  be  extended  to  all? 
This  WA/i  a  feeling  that  op^irotAd  constantly  upon  tneu  before  they 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  literature.  So  general  was  the  move- 
ment, so  large  were  the  losses  of  the  strong  conjugation,  that  lliis  eariy 
tratudtmn  ha^  impoeed  upon  the  men  of  later  times.  There  were  not 
wimting  in  the  nineteenth  century  linguistic  scholars  of  conttiderable 
eminence  wbo  gravely  announced  that  the  strong  conjugation  wait 
destined  to  disappear  from  English  speech.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
moment  that  literature  had  been  widely  enough  diffused  to  exert  its 
full  influence,  the  traniution  of  verbs  of  the  atrong  conjugation  to 
the  weak  ci-flMed  entirely.  Not  an  itiatance  can  be  poinred  out  when* 
a  single  one  of  these  verbs  luw  gone  over  since  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Not  the  least  sign  of  any  movement  of  this  nature  inani- 
festa  itself  now.  On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  ia,  i£  anything,  in  the 
reverse  direction. 

But  literature  does  not  content  itself  with  merely  arresting  ebange 
which  is  going  on  in  grammatical  forms.  It  presenris  a  hoHtile  attitude 
to  anything  which  takes  the  shape  of  grammatical  innovation.  That 
which  already  exists  has  been  found  sufficient  by  the  great  writers  of 
tbo  pnj9t  to  do  all  that  ia  required  for  exprcssioD.  What  then  can  be 
the  need  of  new  forms,  of  new  constructions,  of  which  they,  fftr  greater 
than  we,  did  not  feci  the  lack?  To  add  anything  whatever  gcems 
tlieTefore  of  the  nature  of  an  attempt  to  paint  the  lily.  This  is  the 
reason  why  everj'  effort  of  the  nature  of  innovation  meeta,  in  the  case 
of  the  grammatical  structure,  with  hostility  so  general  and  with 
denunciation  ao  violent.  It  is  the  exhortation  of  literature  to  stand 
fast  by  the  ancient  ways. 

But  the  UBcni  of  speech  are  always  striving  for  greater  clearness  and 
force  of  exprcMttion.  If  the  existing  fornix  and  construct ion:«  do  not 
exactly  meet  their  requirementB.  they  will  cast  about  for  ways  to 
secure  what  they  are  aiming  at.  E^t  me  illustrate  this  principle  by 
a  furtherexample  from  our  speech.  For  a  long  period  modem  English 
suOered  frwm  the  lack  of  a  liisiinct  form  for  the  piuttiive  whieh  would 
apply  to  all  verbs.  The  inflection  in  common  use  wa«  made  up  of  the 
substantive  verb  with  the  past  participle  of  another  verb.  This 
worked  very  well  in  many  casfK,  especially  ao  in  the  ca»e  of  words 
which  denoted  a  continuous  action  or  state  of  mind.  The  phraae, 
"the  man  is  loved  or  in  hated,"  conveys  adequately  the  sen.™  of  the 
speaker  when  he  is  referring  to^the  present  time.  liut  when  the  won! 
employed  itself  denoted  a  single  act,  the  form  just  mentioned  meant 
an  action  fully  completed  and  not  one  in  process  of  goin^  on.  It  was 
rc&Uy  something  past  which  was  indicated  and  Dot  anything  present. 
The  phrase  "the  man  is  killed  "  could  not  posaibly  suggest  the  idea 
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that  the  aulij(-ct  of  the  verb  was  merely  in  danger  of  death;  it  m«int 
that  be  was  mtimlly  dead.  The  form  thcrcfurc,  as  applicable  to  all 
vcrba^  broke  down. 

There  is  hardly  anything  more  interesting  in  the  history  of  our 
speech  than  the  various  devices  to  which  speakers  and  writers 
resorted  to  gel  round  the  difficulty  the  construction  of  the  passive 
pn-a-ntrd,  the  efEorts  they  put  forth  to  contrive  ftnmething  which 
would  lie  of  universal  applicability.  The  varioii*  attempiti  mode  give 
us  a  peculiarly  vivid  conception  of  the  infinite  pains  that  are  taken  in 
speech,  often  unconsciously,  to  render  expression  clear.  All  of  these 
efforts  were  for  a  long  time  unsatisfactory.  They  involved  a  change 
nf  construction  or  a  change  of  the  form  of  the  sentence  or  they  were 
made  ineffective  by  the  clumsiness  of  circumlorution.  At  last  a  way 
was  opened.  A  conatructiou  already  exJatod  in  the  speech  which, 
though  fully  authorized,  belonged  in  its  origin  to  the  class  of  so-called 
corruptions.  To  certain  verba,  but  especially  to  the  bub^tantive  verb, 
a  verbal  noun  preceded  by  the  preposition  on  or  in  had  been  added  to 
complete  the  sense.,  m,  for  instance,  "he  was  gone  on  hunting."  The 
form  of  the  connecting  preposition  was  in  the  first  place  corrupted 
into  a;  finally  it  was  dropped  altogether.  This  caused  the  verbal 
noun,  when  joined  to  the  substantive  verb,  to  \x  regarded  not  a« 
a  noun,  but  ati  the  present  participle;  but  a  present  participle,  not  in 
its  usual  active  signification,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  passive.  Hence 
arose  such  expressions  as  "the  dinner  is  preparing,"  "the  bouse  is 
building."  In  these  the  verb  is  active  in  form  but  passive  in  meaning. 
But  the  goal  co\ild  not  be  reached  in  this  way.  The  fonn  suffered  from 
exactly  the  same  embarrassment  which  attended  the  ordinary  one 
with  the  past  partieiplt*.  Satisfactory  with  eerlaifi  verbs,  It  could  not 
Ix-  used  with  all.  The  uutnient  an  object  with  life  waa  introduced  as 
the  subject,  the  passive  sense  disappeared.  When  we  hear  it  said  that 
■*a  man  is  eating,"  wc  think  of  him  as  the  doer  of  an  action  and  not 
the  object  of  one.  It  does  not  occur  to  us  that  he  hini.ielf  is  under- 
going mastication  from  others.  Here,  too,  in  consequence  the  form 
broke  down.  It  wjls  to  remedy  this  condition  of  things  that  the 
verb  to  be  was  at  last  united  with  the  comfmund  past  participle. 
This  passive  form  conveyed  an  unmistakable  meaning,  and  if  desired 
could  be  applied  to  any  verb  whatever.  When  wc  arc  told,  to  use  the 
previous  illustration,  that  "a  man  is  being  eaten,"  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  aa  to  what  is  actually  taking 
place. 

This  particular  form  first,  began  to  be  distinctly  noticeable  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  ft  while,  however,  it  attracted 
but  little  attention.  But  no  sooner  did  the  sentinels  who  profess  to 
watch  over  the  purity  of  speech  have  their  attention  called  to  it,  than 
A  violent  outer)'  at  once  arose.    Few  at  the  present  day  have  any 
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conception  of  the  clamor  to  which  this  new  grammatical  form  g^vc 
rise  during  the  early  and  middle  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
of  the  dcuuncialiud  to  which  it  was  Bubjecled.  According  to  its 
aasaibots  its  introductiou  and  use  was  a  distinct  foreshadowing  of 
the  ruin  that  was  impending  over  the  speech.  Direful  consequences 
were  predicted  if  the  objectionable  form  should  succeed  in  eatabliah- 
tng  itself  in  the  language.  But  the  construction  was  too  desirable  an 
ac^tuisition  to  be  allowed  to  disappear.  Ita  usefulness  prevailed  over 
all  opposition,  and  at  present  it  is  fully  accepted,  or  meets  at  least 
only  DOW  and  then  with  a  protest  from  some  belated  survivor  of  the 
conflict  which  once  raged  so  violently. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  hostility  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  grammatical  forms,  though  sometimes  manifesting 
itself  absurdly,  is  an  undeniably  healthy  hostility.  So  long  aa  it  con- 
tinues, the  speech  can  be  trusted  to  remain  st^'adfast  to  its  moorings. 
It  U  the  exi.ftence  of  this  feeling  which  keeps  a  language  moving  not 
from  but  about  its  literature.  The  vocabulary'  can  be  incrcaAcd  almost 
indefinitely  without  affecting  the  character  or  intelligibility  of  the 
tongue  which  retains  in  familiar  uae  the  words  employed  by  its  grcat- 
<«l  nTiters.  But  the  moment  its  grammatical  construction  undergoes 
a  %ioIent  upheaval,  that  moment  the  language  is  on  the  road  to  decay 
and  death-  For  additions  there,  unlike  those  made  to  the  vocabulary, 
do  not  range  themselves  alongside  of  the  ones  alrcndy  in  use,  or 
usurp  at  best  merely  a  part  of  tJie  domain  of  signification.  A  new 
grammatical  form  is  not  long  content  with  standing  side  by  side  with 
an  old  one.  It  firyt  displaees  it  from  its  supremacy,  and  then  super- 
sedes it  altogether:  and  this  means  in  process  of  time  a  complete 
change  in  the  character  of  the  tongue. 

From  the  hasty  consideration  whicli  has  been  given  here  of  the 
chara«tenstica  which  attend  the  development  of  cultivated  speech, 
we  arc  enabled  to  draw  certain  positive  conclusions.  A  language 
cannot  be  made  either  to  improve  or  degenerate  of  itself.  It  is 
nothing  but  the  reflex  of  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  men  who  employ 
it.  and  it  will  rise  orfall  In  accordancewithtlicir  intellectual  and  moral 
condition.  Its  continued  exiateucc,  therefore,  depends  solely  upon 
the  fact  whether  the  men  to  whom  it  is  an  inheritance  are  cultivated 
enougb  to  enrich  it3  UtRrature,  virtuous  enough  to  elevate  and  main- 
tain its  character,  and  stmng  enough  to  uphold  and  extt^nd  ils  sway. 
All  these  conditions  are  necessary  to  its  permanence,  but  U]  modem 
times  the  last  has  attained  an  importance  it  never  before  held.  The 
most  ittsignificant  of  tongues  hjis,  it  is  true,  tremendous  vitality:  It 
mil  cling  to  life  long  after  the  most  conclusive  reasons  have  mani- 
festod  thpm.selvea  for  its  dfath.  Yet  it  is  a  question  whether  under 
modem  conditions  any  language  enn  be  sure  of  continued  existence 
which  does  not  have  behind  it  the  support  of  a  great  nationality.  It  is 
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a  queetion  whether  the  languages  of  smaller  peoples  will  not  recede 
before  the  encroachments  of  their  powerful  neighbors,  just  as  dialects 
steadily  tend  to  disappear  before  the  advance  of  the  literary  speech. 
At  all  events  the  danger  which  once  threatened  cultivated  lan- 
guages from  the  limitation  of  the  knowledge  of  their  literature  to  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  men,  has  largely  disappeared  with  the 
invention  of  printing  and  the  diffusion  of  education  which  increas- 
ingly reaches  every  one  in  the  community,  the  low  as  well  as  the 
high.  Forecasts  about  the  future  of  any  speech  and  its  permanence 
must  therefore  now  be  made  subject  to  conditions  which  never  before 
prevailed.  The  one  thing  only,  which  has  been  indicated,  can  be 
relied  upon  with  certainty.  The  continuance  of  any  language  rests 
upon  the  ability,  upon  the  character,  upon  the  strength  of  the  men 
to  whom  it  belongs.  Its  literature  may  be  its  glory.  It  may  be  a 
source  of  just  pride  to  the  race  which  has  created  it  or  has  inherited 
it.  But  however  rich  and  varied  it  be,  it  cannot  of  itself  preserve  its 
life,  though  it  may  retard  its  death  and  hallow  its  memory.  No 
tongue  can  depend  for  its  continuance  upon  the  achievements  of  its 
past.  It  can  exhibit  no  more  than  the  vigor,  the  purity,  and  the 
vitaUty  of  the  men  who  speak  it  now,  or  are  to  speak  it  hereafter :  and 
if  their  vigor,  their  purity,  and  their  vitality  disappear,  the  language 
as  a  hving  speech  will  not  survive  their  decay. 


THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE   HISTORY  OF  LANGUAGE 
DURING  THE  LAST  CENTURY 
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[BeaJMsto  Idc  Wheeler.  Prrwdnnt  of  the  Univenity  of  CaJUoraia,  b.  July  lA.  ISM, 
lUndolpti,  M4aa«:husctU.  Brown  Univenitr,  187S;  A.M.  1«7$;  Ph.D.  Hddd- 
beis.  ISS5;  LL-D.  Priaccton,  I89S;  HotvmxI,  19Wi  Dronn,  1900;  Vale,  |j>01; 
John*  Ilopkiitfl,  1902;  Univr^ity  of  Wucoiuiii,  1004;  lUtnois  CoU«ge.  lOM; 
I>&rUnou(h.  1905.  i*rofcsMro[ComparativePfaiJolosr,I88S,aDdof  OtmIc,  1SS8, 
ConieU  UoiTenit;;  Profciwor  of  Cn^ek.  AmRrican^hool  of  ClnasicnJ  Studies, 
At>irnA,tirw<c«.  1696.  MnniWrof  .^nu'riciui  Iliilnln^ciil  Association.  American 
Uri«ntal3ocwtv,TheSociety  fortherramotioaof  llellutic  Studiea.Ci>rit«pond- 
iii^t  ^teuiber  of  luitMTlitlK^n  Arcliar<>l»Ki!cLit'n  Iii.ililitt.  Author  of  Tht  Grtak 
iV'min  Acttntj  A  najiigy  in  Lanifitagn ;  IntraiUtciian  to  Ihr  Uisiory  o]  LaitguaQt; 
OionjitoM  Qna  Imnuirlaiitjf:  O^fanitaiion  o/  the  Higher  Education  in  the  UnUtd 
Statu.  Life  of  Atttandtr  M«  Ortat,  etc.] 

It  cannot  be  tbc  purpoae  of  this  brief  oddrese  to  prcecnt  cv«n  in 
outline  a  history  of  tite  scienoe  of  lan^ijai^  in  the  century  past;  it 
can  undertake  only  inset  forth  the  rhief  iiintiveH  and  dirrctioneof  its 
development. 

A  hundred  yean  a^  this  year  Fricdrieh  von  SchlefEcl  wan  in  Paris 
studying  iV-rsian  and  the  myxl^nouB,  new-found  tSanfikrit;  Frans 
Bopp  was  ft  thirt«cn-yc«r-old  student  in  the  g>-mnfl8ium  at  AschafiEcn- 
burg;  Jnkob  Grimm  wag  studying  law  in  the  Unix-ereity  of  Marburg. 
And  yet  these  thrpe  were  to  hp.  the  mpr  who  Bhould  find  the  paths  by 
which  the  study  of  human  speeeh  might  eacape  from  its  age-long 
^wsmlerings  in  a  wiklomi>»8  n-ithniit  track  nr  rturn  or  clue,  and  issue 
>rth  up<m  oriented  highways  as  a  veritable  science. 

Sohlegel  the  Romanticiist,  who  had  peered  into  Sanskrit  literature 
in  die  interest  of  the  fantastic  humanism  modish  in  his  day,  hap- 
pened (o  demonstrate  (Veher  die  Sprtuht  und  Weisheit  der  Indtr, 
180S)  beyond  cavil  the  existence  of  a  genetic  relationship  between  the 
rhief  membeTB  of  what  we  now  know  ae  the  Indo-European  family  of 
languages.  Bopp  *  found  a  way  to  utilize  this  demonfitraied  fact  in 
a  quest  which,  though  now  recognized  as  mostly  vain,  ineidentftUy  set 
it» operation  the  meclianism  of  eoinparativegrammar.  Grimm,'  under 
I  h#  pmmptiugH  of  a  national  enthusiasm,  aougbt  after  the  sourcea  of 
thr  Oernian  national  life,  and,  finding  in  language  as  in  lore  the  roots 
of  the  present  deep  planted  in  the  poet,  laid  the  foundations  and  set 
forth  the  method  of  historical  grammar.  The  grafting  of  comparative 
grammar  upon  the  stock  of  historical  grammar  gave  it  wider  range 
and  yielded  the  scientific  grammar  of  the  nineteenth  eentur}'.  11ie 
method  of  comparative  grammar  is  merely  auxiliary  to  historical 

'  Pint  work:  C»njugationn\i»(<m  dtr  SantkriUprach*.  1816. 
*  l>e%atAt  Grmmahk.  wi  1  (1B19). 
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grammar;  it  establishes  determinations  of  fact  far  behind  the  poini 
of  earlieat  reciirti,  and  enables  historical  grammar  to  push  its  Unea  of 
(lesuent  in  the  form  of  "dotted  lines"  far  back  into  the  unwritten 
pa*it. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  to  the  attention  and  use  of  Euro- 
pean scholars  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  gave  occa- 
sion to  an  effective  use  of  the  comparative  method  and  a  consequent 
establishment  nf  a  veritable  comparative  grammar.  But  in  two  other 
distinct  ways  it  exercised  a  notable  influence  ii[xin  the  study  of  lan- 
guage. First,  it  offered  to  observation  a  language!  whose  structure 
yielded  itself  readily  to  analyciin  in  tcnnn  of  the  adaplMion  of  its 
formal  mechanism  to  the  expression  of  modifications  of  thought,  and 
thus  gave  an  encouragement  to  the  dissection  of  words  in  the  interest 
of  tracing  the  principles  of  their  formation.  Second,  the  Hindoo 
national  grammar  itself  presented  to  Western  scholars  an  llhistratinn 
of  accuracy  and  completeness  in  collecting,  codifying,  and  reporting 
the  facte  of  a.  language,  (■ap<;uially  aueh  as  n-latcd  to  phonology,  inftw- 
tion,  and  n-ord-fonnation,  that  involved  the  necessity  of  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  whole  altitude  of  grammatical  procedure.  The 
discovery  of  Pfinini  and  the  Prati^ftkhyan  meant  far  more  to  the 
science  of  language  than  the  diaeovery  of  the  Vedas.  The  grammar  of 
the  Greeks  had  marked  a  path  so  clear,  and  established  a  tradition  so 
strong,  guaranteed  In  a  prestige  ao  high,  that  the  linguistics  of  the 
West  through  all  the  generations  faithfully  abode  in  the  way.  The 
grammatical  categoriea  ouce  taught  and  established  became  the  ir- 
refragable moulds  of  grammatical  thought,  and  constituted  aaj'stem 
»o  complete  in  Hs  enslaving  power  that  if  any  man  ever  suspected 
himself  in  bondage  be  was  yet  unable  to  identify  his  bonds. 

The  Greeks  had  addressed  themselves  to  linguistio  reHecCion  in 
connection  with  thoir  study  of  the  content  and  the  forms  of  thought ; 
grammar  arose  as  the  handmaiden  of  philosophy.  They  assumed, 
without  coiiitcloiisly  and  exprensly  formulating  it  bk  a  doctrine,  that, 
language  is  the  inaeparable  shadow  of  thought,  and  therefore  pro- 
ceeded without  more  ado  to  find  in  its  structure  and  parts  rtplieaa 
of  the  substances  and  moulds  of  thought.  They  sought  among  the 
facts  of  Iniigimgc  for  illustrations  of  theories;  it  did  not  occur  to  them 
to  collect  the  fat^tand  organize  them  to  yield  their  own  doctrine.  Two 
distinct  practical  useH  finally  brought  the  chief  niateriaLs  of  rules  and 
principlia  to  formulation  in  the  guise  of  a  system  of  descriptive 
grammar:  first,  the  interpretation  of  Homer  and  the  establishment 
of  a  correct  text;  second,  the  teaching  of  Greek  to  aliens,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  standard  by  which  to  teach.  These  praetieal  uses 
e&mc  in,  however,  rather  as  fortunate  opportunities  for  praetieal 
application  of  an  established  discipline  than  as  the  motives  t«  lis 
creation.    With  the  Hindoos  it  was  the  direct  reverae.    They  had  a 
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sacred  language  and  sacred  texts  rescued  from  earlier  daj's  by  mean^ 
nf  oral  tnuUtiou.  Tlie  mesiiing  of  tlie  texts  had  grown  hazy,  but  the 
word  was  holy,  ami  even  though  it  remained  but  an  erapty  shell  to 
human  undi'nstandiiig,  it  wati  pleading  to  the  gods  and  had  sen-ed 
ita  purpose  tbrougli  the  gentratioim  to  bring  goda  and  men  into 
accord,  and  muat  ha  pnsservod;  iikewiae  the  language  of  ritual  and 
comment  thereon,  which,  as  the  possession  of  aUmitcd  class,  required 
not  only  to  be  pmleflted  from  <iverwhe]ming  beneath  the  Boodi!  of  the 
vernacular,  but  demanded  to  be  extended  to  the  use  of  wider  circleH 
in  the  dominant  caates.  Sanskrit  had  already  become  a  moribund  nr 
emi-artiBcial  language  bcforr  grammar  laid  hold  upon  it  to  continue 
id  extend  it.  But  from  the  outHtart  the  Uindoo  grammarian  sat 
humbly  at  the  feet  of  Inrgnagc  to  loam  of  it,  and  never  assumed  to  be 
its  master  or  its  guide.  Inasmuch  8s  the  language  had  cxjstcd  and 
been  perpetuated  primarily  as  a  thing  of  the  living  voice  and  not  of 
ink  and  paper,  and  had  been  used  to  reach  the  ears  rather  than  the 
eyes  of  the  divine,  it  followed,  in  a  measure  remotely  true  of  no  other 
grammatical  endeavor,  that  the  Hindoo  grammar  was  compelled  to 
devote  ilself  to  the  most  exaetingly  aeeurale  report  upon  the  sounds 
of  the  language.  The  niceticii  of  phonetic  discrimination  represented 
in  the  alphabet  itself,  the  refinementa  of  observation  involved  in  the 
reports  on  accent  and  the  phAiomenon  of  pluti,  the  formulation  of 
the  principles  of  sentence  phonetics  in  the  rules  of  sandhi.  the  ob- 
servation on  the  phyeiologj-  of  speech  scattered  through  the  Pr6ti- 
f&Jchjfiu  are  all  brilliant  illustrations  of  the  Hindoo's  direct  approach 
to  the  real  aubetance  of  hving  speech.  None  of  the  national  systemti 
of  grammar,  the  Clutiese,  the  Egyptian,  the  A^yrian,  the  Greek,  or 
the  Arabic,  had  anything  to  show  remotely  comparable  to  this;  and 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  despite  all  the  lon^ 
endcavore  expended  on  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  Latin,  nothing 
remotely  like  it  had  been  known  to  the  Western  wnrld.  Tlie  Greek 
grammarians  had  really  never  stormed  the  barriers  of  written  lan- 
guage; they  were  mostly  concerned  with  establishing  and  teaching 
literary  forms  of  the  languape.  Even  when  they  dealt  with  the 
dialects,  they  had  the  standardized  literary  types  thereof  before  their 
eyes  rather  than  the  spoken  forms  ringing  In  their  ears.  When  the 
grammata  of  Colebrookc  (IS05),  nf  Carey  (1800).  and  of  Wilkins 
OftW)  opened  the  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  to  European  scholars,  it 
involved  nothing  short  of  a  grammatical  revelation ,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  an  ultimate  remndrling  of  language-study  nothing  short  of 
M  revolution.  Though  thcdc  Hindoo  Icsaoos  in  accurate  plionctics  as 
the  ba-^is  of  sure  knowledge  and  safe  procedure  had  their  immediate 
and  unmi.ttnl(able  influence  upon  the  scientific  work  of  the  first  half 
century,  their  '  full  acceptance  tarried  until  the  second  half  was  well 
'  Cf.  H.  Oertd,  Leetumt  on  Ihe  Siudy  0}  LMtiyuagt,  p.  30  ff.  (1901). 
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on  its  way.  Evea  Jakob  Grimni,  whose  service  in  promoting  the 
historical  study  of  phonology-  must  be  rated  with  the  highest,  was 
HtiU  so  blind  to  the  neccasity  of  phoui'tics  aa  to  cxpreas  the  view  that 
historical  grammar  could  be  excused  from  much  aUention  to  the 
"bunte  wirrwar  mundartlicher  lautverhiltniBse,"  aod  though  von 
Hiiumerin  his  Die  Aspiration  und  difi  jMutversf^hif  bung  (1837)  had  not 
only  set  forth  in  all  clearncRs  the  theoretipal  Jiecpssily  of  a  phonplic 
basis,  but  had  given  practical  illustraiion  thereof  in  the  materinl  with 
which  he  was  dcatingr  it  still  was  powible  an  late  as  1868  for  Schcrcr 
in  his  Ocsrhicktc  dir  deuixchtn  Hpracht  justly  to  deplore  that  "only 
rarely  is  a  philologist  found  who  is  willing  to  enter  upon  phonetic 
discusaon."  The  phonetic treatisea of  Briickc'  (1849 and  1866)  and 
of  Merkel  (1S56  and  1860)'  failed,  though  excellent  of  their  kind, 
to  bring  the  subject  within  the  range  of  philological  interest,  and  it 
remained  for  Ediiard  Sievcre  in  his  Qrundzagv.  der  Latiipkj/giologie 
(1876)  and  Grundsugeder  Phtmetik  (1881),  by  slating  phonetics  more 
in  terms  of  phonolog)-,  to  bridge  the  gap  and  eetablish  phonetics  as 
a  constituent  and  fundamental  portion  of  the  si'ienco  of  language. 
The  radicai  change  of  character  assumed  by  the  science  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  is  due  as  much  to  the  consummation  of  this 
union  as  to  any  one  influence. 

But  it  was  not  phonetics  alone  that' the  Indian  grammarians  were 
able  to  teach  to  the  West;  they  lxa4  developed,  in  their  processes 
of  identifying  the  roots  of  words,  a  soientific  phonologj'  that  waa  all 
but  an  historical  phonology.  In  somu  of  itti  applications  it  was  that 
already,  for  in  explaining  the  relations  to  each  other  of  various 
forma  of  a  given  root  as  cmploytid  in  different  words,  e^-cn  though 
the  explanation  was  intended  to  serve  the  purposes  of  word-aualyas 
and  not  of  sound-histon,',  the  grammarians  virtiinlly  formulated  in 
repeated  iiistances  what  we  now  know  as  "phonetic  laws."  The 
rt'ciognition  of  gujia  and  vrddhi,  which  antedates  Pdmni,  miutt  rank 
as  one  of  thfc  iiiuMt  brilliant  inductive  discoveries  in  the  history  of 
lingui«tic  science.  The  theory  involved  lieeamc  the  basis  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  In  do- European  vocalism.  The  first  thorough-going 
formulation,  t)iat  of  Sehleicher  in  his  Cfrnipemiium  (1861),  was  con- 
eeived  entirely  in  the  Hindoo  sense,  and  it  was  to  the  opportunity 
which  this  formulation  offered  of  overseeing  the  material  and  the 
problems  involved  that  wc  owe  the  brilliant  series  of  invrsttgationB 
by  Gcorg  Curtius  (Spaltung  de»  a~Lautai,  1864),  Amelung  '  (1871, 


'  F,.  Rrackf.l.'nUrtMchuagfniibrrtiw  iMMtbxUunn  unddat  natiirtichfSi/rtrmdfT 
SprachhtJf{lS49);GntTuit'itirdcrrh^olc^eundSi/i<leTruUikiierSpraehtauUil>i:ili). 

'  C.  L.  MeiHvvl.  Analnmie  vnd  Phymolngif  tin  mnuchtit^tm  Stxmm-  und  SpnieJt' 
oiyntui  (ISM);  Phpnolti^  tirr  mnuehliefwm  Sprache  (ISGC). 

rni,  Berlin,  1871.  KnriUcrung.  KZ.  xxn.  361  &.,  a>i»plet«d  July,  ISfS,  published 
IS7-1  ftftcr  th»  author'a  do&tlt.  Der  Urtfntng  der  dmlMAmt  a-t'oiale,  Itaiipt'a  Zeil- 
»ehr-  ivni,  16111.,  1876. 
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1873,    1875),  Osthoff    {N-DecliiuUion,   1876),  Brugmann    (Noiaiii 
wnam,   1876;    Gtxchichte  4er  stammtAstu/eruien  DeclinaUun,  lS7fi), 
Collits  iVeber  die  Annaltme  mehrerer  ffrundsprachlichen  a-laute,  1878), 
Joh.  Schmktt  (Zieei  arische  a-laute,  1879),  which  led  up  step  by  step 
steadily  and  unerringly  to  the  detinite  proof  that  ibc  Indo-European 
vocalism  ^vas  to  be  underatood  in  terms  of  the  Greek  rather  than  the 
Sanskrit.    These  articles,  wiitten  in  the  period  of  intcns«3t  creative 
activity  the  science  bae  known,  represent  in  the  ua^eit  of  four  of  the 
scholars  naentioned,  namely,  Curtius,  Amelung,  Brugmann,  Colliti, 
the  masterpiecesi  of  ih«  scientific  life  of  tacli.   Though  dealing  with  a 
aingie  problem,  they  combined,  both  ibroufih  the  results  they  achipved 
and  the  method  and  outlook  they  cmbodiwl,  to  give  character  and 
direction  to  the  science  uf  the  iw-xt  quartcr-nentury.    Karl  Vomer's 
famous  iiTtic\e,BineAuii7uihnudcrtr«tm  LautofTfckicbung  (KZ.  xxni, 
97  ff.,  July,  I87S),  which  provwl  of  great  importance,  among  other 
things,  in  establisbinK  a  connection  t>rtwrrn  Indo-Kumppan  ablaut 
and  accent,  bdonficd  to  tluH  period;  and  Brugmann's  article*  Naeatia 
Sonant,  which  «rvod  more  than  any  other  work  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  now  prpvaiUng  view  of  ablaut,  was  influenoed  by  Verner's  article, 
which  was  by  a  few  months  its  predecessor.  Both  articles,  it  ia  worthy 
of  noting,  were  distinctly  influenced  by  the  new  phonetic;  Verner's, 
it  would  appear  chiefly  by  Briirlce,  Bntgmann's,  through  asuggestioa 
of  Osthoff's,  by  Sicvcre,  whose  Lautpkyttiologit  liad  just  appeared 
within  the  some  year.    The  full  effect  upon  Western  science  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Indian  attitude  toward  language-study  appears 
therefore  to  have  been  realized  only  with  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century. 

Morf  prompt  than  the  n-eponae  nf  Knrnpean  science  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Hindoo  phonetics  tuid  phonology  hod  been  the  acceptance  of 
the  Mindoo  procedure  in  word-analysis,  eapociatly  with  relation  to 
suffixes  and  infleetional  endings.  The  ccnturiea  of  study  of  Gn>ek 
and  Latin  had  yielded  no  clue  to  any  classiGcAtion  or  assorting  of  iliis 
material  according  to  meaning  or  function.  The  medieval  explana- 
tion of  d^minicua  as  domini  cmtos  was  ae  good  as  any.  Besnier  in  his 
cuay,  La  tcUnee  de*  Et/mohgita  <1694),  counted  it  the  mark  of  a 
sound  etymotogtst  that  he  restrict  hut  attention  to  the  mots  of  words, 
for  to  bother  with  the  othiir  purtM  would  be  "  useless  and  ludicrous." 
.^nd  when  Home  Tooke  in  the  l>iversif>n8  of  Purley,  ii.  429  (1780- 
1805),  just  before  the  aunrise.  wrote  the  atartling  words,  "All  those 
common  terminations  in  any  language  ...  are  themaelvcii  separate 
words  with  diiituict  meanings,"  and  (n,  454)  "Adjectives  with  such 
terminationa  (that  is,  4y,  -oiia,  -Jul,  •some,  -uA,  et«.)  are,  in  tnith,  all 
compound  words";  and  when  he  flung  out  like  a  challenge  the  ana- 
lysis of  Latin  tfco,  "I  shall  go,"  as  three  letters  containing  three  words, 
namely,!"  go,"  fr(=j3oi'\o>.at)"  will,"  o  (=tffo)"I,"  no  onesocma  to 
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have  been  near  enniigh  to  the  need  of  such  instruction  to  know  whclhrr 
or  not  he  was  to  be  taken  scrioualyi  for  tbc  words  boru  no  fruit,  and 
only  years  nfterwcLrd  when  Bopp'a  doctrine  had  been  rccogmscd  were 
they  diainterrod  as  antiqunrian  curiositiea.  Klcven  ycare  later,  in  the 
fill]  light  of  the  Sanskrit  grammar,  Bopp  published  his  Conjitgationtt- 
systrm,  and  the  clue  had  been  found.  To  be  sure  Bopp  was  misgiiideil 
in  his  belief  that  he  could  identify  each  element  of  a  word-ending  with 
a  significaiit  wonl,  and  amign  to  it  a  distinct  moaning,  but  he  had 
found  the  key  to  an  analysis  having  definite  historical  value  and  per- 
mitting the  identihcntion  of  such  ontilies  as  mode-sign,  tenge-sign, 
pereonal  eiidingM.  ete.  The  erroneous  portion  of  his  doctrine  based 
upon  his  conception  of  the  Indo-European  as  an  agglutinative  type 
of  3[)eech  dragged  itself  as  an  inrunibrance  through  the  firet  half- 
cenlury  of  the  science,  and.  though  gasping,  still  lived  in  the  second 
edition  of  Curtiua'a  Va-bum  (1877).  This^  along  with  many  other 
meehamcal  moustroBitiea  of  its  kind,  was  gradually  banished  from  the 
liriguistio  arena  by  the  saner  i.1ew3  of  the  life-habits  of  language, 
which  hod  their  rise  Trom  linguistic  psychology  as  a  study  of  the  rela- 
tiotis  of  language  to  the  hearing  as  well  as  speaking  individual  and 
the  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  speech  community,  and  which 
asserted  themselveB  with  full  power  in  the  seventies.  We  shall  have 
occaaion  to  return  to  this  subject  later. 

Bopp  had  from  the  beginning  devoted  himself  to  language-atudy, 
nob  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  we  know  from  hts  teacher  and  sponsor 
Windischmann/  as  well  as  infer  from  the  direction  and  spirit  of  his 
work,  he  hoped  to  be  able  "in  this  way  to  penetrate  into  the  inys- 
(eries  of  the  huTiian  mind  and  U<fim  something  of  its  nature  and  its 
la\vB."  He  Vitus  therefore  unmLstakably  of  the  school  of  the  Greeks, 
not  of  the  Hindoos;  for  the  tlreck  grammarian  in  facing  language 
usks  the  question  '  why."  grammar  being  to  hiiu  pbiltwophy,  whereas 
theUindooasks  the  question,"  what,"  grammar  being  to  hima  science 
ftfter  the  manner  of  what  w«  call  the  "  natural  sciences."  There  is 
in<leed  but  slight  reason  for  the  {lomnion  practice  of  dating  the  lx>gin- 
ning  of  the  modern  science  of  language  with  Itopp,  aside  fnmi  iho  one 
simplti  re«ult  of  his  activity,  which  must  in  strict  logic  be  treated  as 
merely  incidental  thereto,  namely,  that  he  gave  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  applying  the  comparative  method  for  widen- 
ing the  eeope  and  enrirhing  the  results  of  historleal  grammar. 

As  Bopp  had  tried  to  use  the  comparative  method  in  determining 
1-he  tnie  and  original  meanings  of  thr  fonuative  elements,  so  did  his 
later  contemporary,  August  Kricdrich  Pott'  (1802-87),  undertake 
to  use  it  in  finding  out  the  original  meaning  of  worda.  The  ee«reh  for 

'  latroducLinn  to  Bopp'it  ConjvgatwtwiiygUm  der  Sajuikrib'praehe,  p.  4,  1S16. 
'  A.  V.  Pott,  EtumolorUcke  Forsckwtgcn,  2  vols.  Lcmgo.  1833-3B;   2d  rd. 
d  -vob.  1850-79. 
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the  etymology  or  real  meaning  of  words  had  been  a  favorite  aod 
.mostly  bootless  exerdso  of  all  European  grammariana  from  the  Greek 
mfailoBOphcra  down,  having  itfi  original  animus  and  mora  or  less  con- 
tfcMedJy  ltd  continuing  power  In  the  broiully  human,  though  barely 
[on  occasion  ha!f-fornnjlat<>d  conviction,  that  words  and  their  vatuce 
rby  some  mysterious  tie  naturally  belong  to  eivch  other.  In  the  instinct 
to  begin  his  task  Pott  was  Btlll  with  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Gis'co-Kuropeans,  but  in  developing  it  he  was  guided  into  new 
'paths  by  two  forces  that  had  arisen  since  the  century  opened.  Under 
the  guidftDce  of  the  comparative  method  whereby  the  Tocabulaiics 
of  demonstrably  cognate  languages  now  assumed  a  determinate  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  ho  came  unavoidably  to  the  recognition  of  certain 
[normal  correspondences  of  sounds  between  the  difTerent  tongues.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  ahnost  entire  independence  hereof,  Jakob  Grimm 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  historical  method  had  formulated  the  regularities 
of  the  mutation  of  consonants  in  the  Teutonic  dialects,  and  had  set 
them  forth  in  a  eecond  edition  of  the  firat  volume  of  his  grammar, 
appearing  in  1822.  In  all  this  was  contaijicd  a  strong  encouragement 
as  well  as  warning  to  apply  these  new  definite  tests  to  every  etymo- 
logical postulate,  and  therewith  arose,  under  Pott'a  hands,  the  begin- 
'vings  of  a  scientific  et.vmology.   It  was  a  first  promise  of  deliverance 
ttXHQ  a  long  wilderness  of  caprice. 

The  pofdtivistic  attitude  which  had  been  gradually  infused  into 
tudy  under  tlie  influence  of  the  Hindoo  grammar  finally 
reached  its  extremeat  expression  in  the  works  of  August  Schleicher 
(1821-68).  The  science  of  laufiuaRe  he  treated  under  the  guise  of 
a  natural  science.  Language  appeared  as  isolated  from  the  speaking 
indiNidual  or  the  speaking  community  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in 
any  of  his  predecessors  or  succeiuiors,  and  was  viewed  as  an  organism 
having  a  life  of  its  own  and  la%vs  of  growth  or  decline  mttiin  itself. 
Kollowiiig  the  analogies  of  tlic  natural  sciences  and  trusting  to  the 
iofurrcd  laws  of  growth,  he  ventured  to  reconstruct  from  the  scattered 
dikta  of  the  cognate  Indo-European  languages  the  visible  form  of 
the  mother  speech.  His  confidence  in  the  character  of  language  as 
a  natural  growth  made  bim  the  fit^t  great  systematizer  and  organiser 
of  the  materials  of  Indo-Kunipcan  comparative  gnumiiur  (Com- 
pendium do"  x'erglcicJimd^m  Orammatik,  1801);  aa  confidence  in  the 
iinening  uniformity  of  the  action  of  the  laws  of  sound  made  Karl 
Krugmann  the  second  iGruruiris)  der  vcrgleickvnden  GramTrtatik, 
ISS6-92). 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  first  one  to  voice  outright  the  dogma 
of  the  absoluteness  (Ausnahmstosigkeit)  of  the  lan-s  of  sound  was 
a  pupil  nf  S<^hlcicher,  August  Lcskien  {Die  Dcdination  in  Slavisck' 
Utauischcn  ufid  (krmamsehen,  xxvin,  1876).  The  use  of  this  dogma 
as  a  norm  and  test  in  the  hands  of  a  signally  active  and  gifted  body 
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of  sf-'holors  who  followed  the  leadership  of  Leskion  and  wore  known 
under  the  title  of  the  Leipziyer  Sehule  or  the  Jung^ammatiktr ,  and  the 
adherence  to  it  in  practice  of  many  others  who  did  not  accept  the 
theory  involved,  —  a  use  which  was  undoubtedly  grratly  stimulatrd 
by  Vcmcr'a  discovery  (1875)  that  a  great  body  of  supposed  excep- 
tions to  Grimm's  law  were  in  reality  obedient  to  law  —  gave  to  the 
science  in  iho  two  following  deemlos  not  only  an  abundance  of  rcsutla, 
but  an  objectivity  of  attitude  and  procedure  and  a  QrtQnctts  of  struc- 
ture that  may  fairly  be  aud  to  represent  the  conaummation  of  that 
positivJst  tendency  which  we  have  sought  to  identify  with  the  influ- 
ence of  Hindoo  grammar. 

This  movement,  however,  derived  its  impulse  by  no  moans  exclu- 
sively through  Schleicher.  A  new  Htream  had  meanwhile  blended  iu 
wBtera  with  the  cuncnt.  The  psychology  of  language  h&  a  study  of 
the  relations  of  language  to  the  spcuklitg  individual,  that  is,  of  the 
conditions  under  which  language  is  received,  retained,  and  repro- 
duced, and  of  the  relations  of  the  individual  toliis  speech  community, 
had  been  brought  into  play  pri>eminently  through  the  Ulwrs  of 
Heymanu  Sifiiith»l,'  who  though  as  a  psychologist,  a  follower  of 
Herbart.  must  be  felt  to  represent  in  general  a»  s  linguist  tlie  attitude 
toward  language-study  finst  established  by  Wilhelm  v.  Humboldt. 
William  D.  Whitney  ehowa  in  tii»  writings  on  general  linguistics  the 
influence  of  Steinthal,  as  well  as  good  schooling  in  the  grammar  of  the 
Hindoos  and  much  good  common  sense.  His  lectures  on  Language 
and  the  St'idy  of  Langungp  (ISfiT)  and  the  Lifp  and  Growih  of  Lan- 
gimge  (187.^)  hclpfxl  chase  many  a  goblin  from  the  sky.  Schcrcr's 
Geschichtc  der  dcuischen  Sprache  ( I8ftS)  combined,  more  than  any  book 
of  its  day,  the  iiiilucnccs  of  new  linen  of  endeavor,  and  specially  gave 
hearing  to  the  new  work  in  the  psychology  as  well  ns  the  phj'siology 
of  Bpeeeh.  To  this  period  (1865-80),  under  the  influence  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  psychological  with  the  physiological  point  of  view, 
belong  the  establishment  of  scientific  common  wnsc  in  the  tn'atmcnt 
of  language.  By  virtue  of  tlus,  as  it  were,  binocular  vi^Mon,  longuagD 
was  tbro\vn  up  into  relief,  isolated,  and  objcctiviacd  mi  it  had  never 
been  before.  Old  balf-mysticnl  notions,  such  aa  the  belief  in  a  period 
of  upbuilding  in  language  and  a  period  of  dceay,  all  eavoring  of 
Hegel,  and  the  consequent  fallacy  that  ancient  languages  dLiplay 
a  keener  speech-consciousness  than  the  modem,  speedily  faded  away. 
The  centre  of  interest  transferred  itself  from  ancient  and  written 
types  of  speech  W  the  modem  and  living.  Men  came  to  see  that  vivi- 

'  H.  St'>intlMl,  Dtr  Vrpning  dcr  Sprcdu,  im  Zutammttthan^  mil  den  UttUn 
Frozen alii'fWixti*ns,\85l',  ChartMrruiikderhaufUtiMiektltikTypeitdnSpraeJi- 
bauea,  tS60;  Sinleiluiw  to  die  Payekoloffif  vnd  Spraetunsftue^/t,  ISSt;  Omeh. 
der  Spraehw.  M  dm  Grirchm  und  Rrimera.  1863;  1890-91.  Ahio  t^ltar  with 
Iaiatus  of  tlio  ZmiM(AriIt  I&t  Vi>lhT!isych(iioffit  utui  Sprachmaaixfiaft,  frwD 
18U. 
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section  rather  thaa  morbid  anatomy  muBt  supply  th«  nitlbcNb  and 
spirit  of  linguistic  r^earch.  The  germa  of  a  new  idea  afTcntlng  l%e 
conditiona  under  which  cognate  languages  may  be  supposed  to  have 
UiSeieotiated  out  of  a  mother  speech,  and  eoacetvcd  in  t«rma  of 
the  observfHl  relatioDS  of  dialects  to  language,  were  infused  by 
Johannes  Schmidt's  VcrwaruUtekafts-verhdUtuie  der  indogerman. 
Sprackm  (1872).  The  rigid  formulas  of  Schleicher'fl  •Stemmtawm 
molted  away  before  Schmidt's  WeUenUieorie.  and  Us  line  of  successors 
down  to  the  d«fitnjctive  theories  of  Kretschmer's  Einleitung  in  die 
Gmchif/ite  der  grUdi.  Sprache  (1806).  Herein,  aa  in  nmny  another 
movement  of  the  period,  we  trace  the  results  of  applying  the  lessons 
of  living  languages  to  the  uiidentanding  of  the  old.  A  remarkable 
document  thoroughly  indicative  of  what  was  moving  in  the  spirit  of 
the  tiraea  was  the  Introductiou  to  Osthoff  and  Brugmaan'a  MorjJio- 
hgi*che  VnJcrsufAungen,  vol.  i  (187S).  But  the  gospel  of  the  period, 
and  its  theology,  for  that  matter,  was  moat  effectively  set  forth  in 
Hermann  Paul's  Principien  da-  Sprarhgetchichte  (1st  ed.  1880),  a 
work  that  has  had  more  influence  upon  the  scicnci;  than  any  since 
Jakob  Grimm's  Dculache  Gramvtatik.  I'aul  was  (he  real  auooeasoT  of 
Steinthal.  lie  also  rcprcacntcd  the-  strictest  sect  of  the  poeitivists  in 
■bistorical  grammar.  As  a  consoqiience  of  the  union  in  Paul  of  the  two 
tcodencies,  his  work  acquires  its  high  gignificance.  He  established  the 
reaction  from  SchteJcher's  treatment  of  language-science  as  a  natural 
science;  he  showed  it  to  be  beyond  pi^radvcnturc  one  of  the  social 
acienccs,  and  set  forth  the  life  conditions  of  language  as  a  socio- 
ikialorioal  product. 

The  work  of  the  period  dominated  by  Paul  and  the  neo-gramma- 
rians,  as  well  as  the  Lheories  of  method  proclaimc?d.  shows,  however, 
that  the  two  factors  just  referred  to  had  not  reached  in  the  scientific 
thought  and  practice  of  the  day  a  perfect  blending.  A  well-known 
book  of  OathofT's  bears  the  title  Das  j^ynotoffittfu:  und  ptychologiicht 
Moment  in  da-  apraehliehen  FormtnbUdiing  (1879).  The  title  is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  times.  The  phyaiolo^eal  and  the  psycholo^cal  were 
treated  as  two  rival  interests  vying  for  the  control  of  language.  What 
did  not  conform  to  the  phonetic  laws,  in  case  it  were  not  a  pheno- 
menon of  mixture,  was  to  be  explained  if  possible  aa  due  to  analogy. 
This  dualism  could  be  expected  to  be  but  a  temporary  de%-ice,  like 
the  setting  up  of  Satan  over  against  God,  in  onicr  to  account  for  the 
exist^ioe  of  sin.  A  temporal^*  device  it  has  proved  itaelf  to  bo.  The 
close  of  theBntt  century  of  the  m(»dern.tcience  of  hinguage  is  tending 
toward  a  unitary  conception  of  tlic  various  forma  of  historical  change 
in  language.  Tlie  proccas  by  which  the  language  of  (he  individual 
adjusts  itself  to  the  community  speech  differs  in  kind  no  whit  from 
that  by  which  dialect  >'ield8  to  the  standard  language  of  the  larger 
community.  The  process  by  which  the  products  of  form-assooiatioa 
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or  analogy  establish  themselves  in  language  '  diilerB  no  whit  in  kind 
Trom  that  by  which  new  pronunciations  of  words,  that  is,  new  sounds, 
make  their  way  to  general  acfieptanoe.  The  process  by  which  loan- 
elements  from  an  alien  tongue  adjust  themselves  to  use  in  a  given 
language  differs  psychologically  and  fundamentally  no  whit  fR)m 
father  of  the  four  processes  mentioned.  In  fact,  they  all,  all  five, 
are  phenomena  of  "  mixture  in  language.'"  The  process,  furthermore, 
by  which  a  sound-change  in  one  word  tends  to  spread  from  word  to 
word  and  displace  the  old  throughout  the  entire  vocabulary  of  the 
language  is  also  a  process  of  "mixture," '  and  depends  for  its  mo- 
mentum in  last  analysis  upon  a  proportionate  analogy  after  the  same 
essential  model  as  that  by  which  an  added  sound  or  a  suffix  is  carried 
by  analogy  from  word  to  word.  All  the  movements  of  historical 
change  in  language  respond  to  the  social  motive;  they  all  represent 
in  some  form  the  absorption  of  the  indi\idual  into  the  community 
mass.  It  has  therewith  become  evident  that  there  is  nothing  physio- 
logical in  language  that  is  not  psychologically  conditioned  and  con- 
trolled. So  then  it  appears  that  the  modem  science  of  language  has 
fairly  shaken  itself  free  again  from  the  natural  scieneea  and  from 
such  influences  of  their  method  and  analogies  as  were  intruded  upon 
it  by  Schleicher  and  his  period  (1860-80),  and  after  a  century  of 
groping  and  experiment  has  definitely  oriented  and  found  itself  as 
a  social  science  dealing  with  an  institution  which  represents  more 
intimately  and  exactly  than  any  other  the  total  life  of  man  in  the 
historically  determined  society  of  men. 

Within  the  history  of  the  science  of  language  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  establishes  beyond  doubt  a  most  important 
frontier.  To  appreciate  how  sharp  is  the  contrast  between  hither  and 
yonder  we  have  only  to  turn  to  any  part  or  phase  of  the  work  yonder, 
—  tiie  derivation  of  Latin  from  Greek,  or  mayhap  to  be  most  utterly 
scientific,  from  the  .^Eolic  dialect  of  Greek,  the  sage  libration  of  the 
claims  of  Dutch  as  against  Hebrew  to  be  the  original  language  of 
mankind,  the  bondage  to  the  forms  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  as 

■  Guatof  E.  ICorBten,  Tlu  Payehoiogitai  Btutit  of  PhonsHe  Law  and  Analogy, 
Public,  Mod.  Lang.  Amoc.  ix.  3 12  (T.  (1894),  first  aought  a  unitary  psfchaioKleitl 
BUtrmu'iitrorthft  two  iiiipulw-s.  We  sre  Iwxe,  howrvcr,«peakingof  Ihe  t«ta.ulUli- 
ment  of  tht^  rc^ta  of  the  iiTtptilsrH  in  lin^isLic  use-. 

'  8eeO.  Bremer.  D«i/«fAe/'AotM<jJt.Vorwortxff.  (1893);  B.  I .  WhecW.  Cauaw 
•/  Om/cmittjvnP/kmftoCAoTioif,  TriuiSBc.  Aaier.  PluloL  Asac>c.  xxni,  1  tT.  <1901). 

'  Apointff  WW  involving  ttiuriTTOKiiitioaflJfcinororcconJiW  fonii  of  vpcoch- 
mwrtiircr  is  that  firrt  siiKgf^ttv!  hy  O- 1-  AscoU  {Sprae^Jfi*iifnjirhall!ir.he  Hnefe,pp. 
17  B.  1881-83;  tral.  1887),  whereby  th«  initiation  of  phonetic  sjid  B^U<;tical 
ehuignin  language,  and  ultimautly  tite  diiTi^ruitialion  of  diuJocbt  and  itvi-ji  ai 
Ungu^M.  mity  MMUine  rclntioii  ta'langwi£«  of  thouit»trntiim,  iw  tKry  ma.y  b« 
tinned,  that  is,  pnor  and  disuwd  UnglUKes  of  peoploi  or  tribes  n)io  havcthrougb 
the  t&lc  of  conoueet  or  AnaimilBtum  been  absorbed  intoanotiior  spt^Mh  eomm  unity. 
NoWilvliiuthiBlKHntof  view  been  urg«d  by  H.^Xrt  {tndog.  Fargchumjen,  ir36n, 
1891)  njid  by  Weelwler  {OicU  «•  Laulft4etu,  pp.  I»  B.) .  With  bluB  point  of  viow 
the  science  of  langusge  will  have  largely  to  deal,  wo  are  persuaded,  is  tbo  aeoond 
«eBtUT7  of  ita  Dxirtisiioe. 
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n-9ll  as  to  the  tnulitional  point  of  view  of  the  pbilosophioAl  grammar 
of  the  Grwks,  the  auborrli nation  of  grammar  to  logic,  the  (lopelpss 
etymologies  and  form  analyses  culminating  in  the  phantasies  of  Hem- 
Bterbuis  and  Valckenaeer,  the  lack  of  any  guiding  clue  for  the  explana- 
tion of  how  sound  or  form  came  to  be  what  it  is,  and  the  curse  of  arid 
iterility  that  rest«d  upon  ewry  effort.  Ail  the  ways  were  blind  and  all 
Che  toil  was  vain.  On  the  hither  side,  however,  there  i»  everywhere 
a  new  leaven  working  in  the  mass.  What  was  that  leaven?  To  identify 
if  possible  what  it  waa  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  review.  I  think 
we  have  aeen  it  was  not  the  influence  of  the  natural  sciences,  certainly 
not  directly;  wherevpr  that  influence  found  direet  application,  it  led 
lUEtray.  It  waa  not  in  itself  the  diacovery  of  the  comparative  method, 
for  that  proved  but  an  auxiliary  to  a  greater.  If  a  founder  must  be 
proclaimed  for  the  modern  science  of  language,  tliat  founder  was 
clearly  Jakob  Grimm,  not  FranB  Bopp. 

Tte  leaven  in  question  waa  comprised  of  two  elements.  One  was 
found  in  the  establishment  of  hiatorical  grammar,  for  this  furnished 
the  long-needcd  elue;  the  other  was  found  in  the  discovery  of  Hindoo 
grammar,  for  this  diiwlosetl  the  fruitful  attitude  for  linguistic  ob- 
sen'ation.  Historical  grammar  furnisht-d  the  miasJng  clue,  because 
it  repres<cnted  the  form  of  language  a«  created  what  it  ia.  not  by  the 
thought  stniggling  for  expression,  but  by  historicfll  conditions  ante- 
cedent to  it.  Hindoo  grammar  furnished  the  method  of  observation 
bteause  by  its  fundamental  instinct  it.  asked  the  question  how  in  a 
^ven  language  does  one  say  a  given  thing,  rather  than  why  does 
a  given  form  embody  the  thought  it  does. 

The  germinal  forces  which  have  made  this  centur>*  of  the  science 
of  language  are  not  without  their  parallela  jn  the  century  of  Ameriean 
national  life  we  are  met  to  celebrate  lo-dny.  Jakob  Grimm  was  of  the 
school  of  the  Romantirists.  and  he  gained  his  conception  of  historical 
grammar  from  his  ardor  to  derive  the  institutions  of  his  people  direct 
from  their  sources  in  the  notional  life.  The  acquaintance  of  Kuropean 
soholan  with  the  grammar  of  India  arose  from  a  countor-epirit  in  the 
world  of  the  day  whereby  an  expansion  of  intercourse  and  rule  wa« 
bringing  to  the  wine-presa  fruits  plucked  in  many  various  fields  of 
national  life.  Thus  did  the  spirit  of  national  particularism  reconcile 
itself,  in  the  experience  of  a  science,  with  the  fruits  of  national  expan- 
sion. After  like  sort  has  the  American  nation  in  its  development  for 
the  centtiry  following  upon  the  typical  event  of  1803  combined  the 
widening  of  peaceful  interchan^  and  common  standanls  of  order 
rilh  strong  insistence  upon  the  right  of  separate  conununities  in  things 
lining  separately  to  them  to  determine  their  lives  out  of  the 
sources  thereof.  Therein  has  the  nation  given  fulfillment  to  the 
prophetic  hope  of  its  great  democratic  imperialist  Thomas  Jefferson,' 
*  Letter  to  Ur.  Mndbon,  ISOO. 
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"  I  am  persuaded  no  constitution  was  ever  before  so  well  calculated  as 
ours  foi  extensive  empire  and  self-government." 

The  linguistic  science  of  the  second  century  will  build  upon  the 
plateau  leveled  by  the  varied  toils  and  experiences  of  the  first.  More 
than  ever  those  who  are  to  read  the  lessons  of  human  speech  will  gain 
their  power  through  intimate  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  the 
hiBtorically  conceived  material  of  the  individual  language.  But 
though  the  wide  ran^ngs  of  the  comparative  method  have  for  the 
time  abated  somewhat  of  their  interrat  and  their  yield,  it  will  remain 
that  he  who  would  have  Iai;gest  vision  must  gain  peispective  by 
frequent  resort  to  the  extra-mural  lookouts.  Language  is  an  offprint 
of  human  life,  and  to  the  student  of  human  speech  nothing  linguistic 
can  be  ever  foreign. 
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(ffoU  4,  September  21,  10  a.  m.) 

Cbaisiun:  FBorsflsOB  Fbancis  A.  Uarch,  Lafayette  College. 
SpXAXZBa:  PnorsssoB  Carl  D.  Buck,  UniTersity  of  Ctdcago. 
Faorassoa  Haiis  Oxbtsi:^  Yale  UmTerdty. 
Secbstast:  PRorcBaoR  E.  W,  Fat,  Univemty  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

The  Cbunnan  of  the  Section  of  Comparative  Language  waa  Pro- 
fessor Francis  A.  March  of  Lafayette  College,  who  stated,  in  opening 
the  Section,  that  the  scientific  study  of  language  takes  its  facts 
largely  from  ancient  languages,  and  interprets  them  as  human 
institutions  by  means  of  which  society  is  organized  and  man  de- 
veloped. Comparative  philology  rejoices  in  unfolding  the  history  of 
nations.  It  has  sought  to  find  its  laws  in  the  forces  of  nature,  the 
bodily  organization,  and  external  habits  of  Ufe,  the  influence  of 
climate,  the  law  of  least  effort  working  throughout  like  the  law  of 
gravitation.  Its  success  has  been  as  wonderful  as  that  of  the  astro- 
nomeFB,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  of  it  to-day. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  TO 
OTHER  BRANCHES  OF  LEARNING 

BY    CARL   DARLING   BUCK 

[Cwl  Dullng  Bock,  Profemor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Phi]ol<^,  Universitv  of  Chicago,  since  1900.  A.B. 
Yale  University,  1886;  Ph.D.  tfrja.  1889.  Member  of  American  School  of 
daaaical  Studies,  Athena,  Qraeoe;  Student  in  German  Universitiee,  chieflj  in 
Leipeic.  AasirtantProfessorof  Sanritrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  PhDo- 
logr.  Univenity  of  Chica^,  1882-04;  Aasociate  Proteasor,  tfrtd.,  1894-1900. 
Manber,  American  Philolo^cal  Awociation,  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
American  Oriental  Society.  Author  of  Vocaliamua  der  Oskiachen  Sprache,  A 
Latin  Orammar  (with  W.  O.  Hale),  a  grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian.] 

Ik  oonaidering  the  relations  of  comparative  grammar  to  other 
branchea  of  learning  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  term 
is  used  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense,  and  is  applied  to  more  than 
one  recognized  field  of  scientific  inquiry.  Comparative  grammar  in 
the  widest  sense,  or  general  comparative  grammar,  does  not  restrict 
itself  to  the  study  of  some  one  group  of  related  languages,  but  deals 
with  all  the  known  languages  of  the  earth.  It  classifies  them  in 
groups,  as  far  as  possible  according  to  genetic  relationship,  but  also 
according  to  general  structure,  and  compares  not  only  the  general 
mechanism*  for  expr^sing  relations,  but  the  very  distinctions  and 
relations  which  find  linguistic  expression  at  all. 

Comparative  grammar  in  a  narrower  sense  is  used  of  the  gram- 
matical study  of  a  group  of  genetically  related  languages,  and  in  this 
application  represents  as  many  distinct  fields  of  inquiry  as  there  are 
well-defined  groups  of  cognate  languages.  There  is  the  comparative 
grammar  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  of  the  Semitic  languages, 
of  the  Finno-Hungarian  languages,  of  the  Malay-Polynesian  lan- 
guages, etc.,  etc.  But  the  term  Comparative  Grammar  is  often  ap- 
plied still  more  specifically  to  the  study  of  one  of  these  groups  of 
languages,  namely,  the  Indo-European.  It  is  obvious  that  this  has 
no  exclusive  right  to  the  title,  and  is  more  properly  designated 
Indo-European  Comparative  Grammar.  Yet  the  use  of  the  broader 
term  in  this  connection  has  a  certain  justification  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  in  the  field  of  the  Indo-European  languages  that  the  methods  and 
principles  of  comparative  grammar  were  first  established  and  have 
reached  their  highest  development. 

I  believe  I  shall  not  go  far  amiss  if,  while  not  unmindful  of  its 
broader  aspects,  I  shall  consider  comparative  grammar  mainly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  application  to  a  group  of  related 
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tanguai^,  as  cepecially  exemplified  in  Indo-European  Comparative 
Grammar.* 


Tht  Relaivm  of  Comparotit*  Grammar  to  the  Study  of  an  Individual 

Language 

The  moBt  intimate  relaliou  which  comparative  gratnmBr  sustains 
t9  to  the  study  of  an  individual  language-  No  one  to  whom  language 
is  an  object  of  iDtnnsic  interest,  and  not  merely  a  means  to  an  end, 
is  taitiBGiMl  with  purely  doHfriptive  grammar,  the  bare  stalQment 
uf  the  facts  of  a  given  taagti&ge,  buwevcr  essential  thi^s  in  as  a  found* 
alion  for  Uisloricat  investigatiou.  And  even  he  who  helieves  it  the 
function  of  the  grammarian  of  au  individual  language  to  state  only 
facl^,  aod  prideii  himself  on  the  avoidance  of  auytlung  even  remotely 
savoring  of  oomparativc  grammar  —  and  there  are  still  some  eminent 
tu;holara  who  maintain  such  an  attitude — is  almost  certain  to  deceive 
himnelf  as  to  what  constitutes  a  fact.  If  in  recording  a  form  a  and 
aM>mewhatdifTerent  form  b  appearing  at  another  time  or  place  with 
the  same  meaning  aa  a.  hv.  states  that  a  becornee  b,  be  ia  going  beyond 
the  facta  and  introducing  what  i^  none  the  \vsa  an  hypothesis  because 
it  seeras  ao  obvious.  Indeed ,  comparative  grammar  may  furnish  con- 
elusive  evidence  that  both  a  and  b  are  independent  inheritances  from 
the  parent  speech.  The  moment  that  one  Wgins  to  ileal  with  the 
rdaiions  of  facts  to  one  another,  with  their  historical  development, 
it  becomes  impossible  to  treat  a  given  language  aa  an  JKoIutcd  set 
of  phenomena,  and  to  ignore  the  evidence  of  the  other  languages  of 
the  same  family.  What  is  obscure  from  the  point  of  view  of  »  single 
language  may  become  clear  when  the  evidence  of  the  sister  languages 
is  taken  into  account.  If  the  comparative  method  is  essential  in  the 
history  of  other  human  institutions  such  as  art  or  religion,  how  pre- 
eminently is  this  true  of  langimge,  for  in  no  other  sphere  of  intellect- 
ual activity  is  there  such  continuity  of  development  as  in  language, 
which  in  thi$  respect  is  more  analogous  to  the  biological  sciences. 

'  1  have  employed  the  tt'rrn  C»niparntivi>  GraniMinr  throti^'icut  Htt  the  one.  of 
tboK  in  actual  use.  which  best  coaforms  to  the  classifii'atian  of  the  acimtxv  n.'pn!- 

■ilillil  InfUiiiiii^iiiiiii ftiliiiriiilgiim,  mill  111  till  i r  iiiiliilili  fm  tin  intrndvcl 

nibject of  ditfousiion  in  thiu Section.  Butaatlu'niiiiiirnrwttatisartually  tholtido- 
EurDpc-anin's  field  of  interest.  I  prefer  Indo-Ewropriui  CoiripBntlive  Pluiology 
(Intlo-Kuivpean  Pltilology  would  bv  guHicicot,  mhoc  Indo-l^'irop<^&n  impliits  tli&t 
it  •  eotnpomtive,  but  the  trnn  Ccmponitivp  rnuy  wirll  hv  ri-tninod  in  di~iormcfl  to 
th«  fjKiiiUr  Cotnpnrfttivft  Philoloffi-).  It  la  tntf  thiit  PhilftloRj-  in  tiie  t«r"i  tbiii- 
parati\'o  Philology  nwia  ori^inaJly  intotidwl  in  Its  nurrnwr  ni\<l  setrondary  ap- 
[lUutioa  to  purely  linguistic  study,  so  that  Comparative  Philoloiiv  And  Cntn- 
pNTiilivi*  Onunnuir  wra«  Idwitical.  But  ainm  Philology  is  als-jUsed  in  Kneliali  m 
always  in  fir'niiiut,  in  ita  wiilrr  apiiUrAttoii  to  thr  ntiioy  of  tlii:  whoii'  int':I!ectual 
ftctiwlT  of  a  pcopli?.  no  matter  Low  mauifcatcd,  we  may  so  undcntoiitl  it  ulao  in 
Indo-Eiironean  Comparativo  Philology,  which  will  then  embrace  a  branch  of  in- 
qviiy  which  hoU>  a  legitimate,  tliougb  quite  subonUnatc.  pointion  in  the  Indo- 
Kuropcnnut'ii  firki  of  intnniit;  oamirly,  the  compArativc  Study  of  Indo-Kuropoan 
inetitutioos,  lo  whirh  nifrrvnoe  will  he  made  befaw. 
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Thelitatory  of  a  given  language  belonging  to  &  well-defined  family  can 
be  regonjc-d  only  as  a  titctiuii  of  a  long  and  conliuuoua  develop- 
ment. 

Between  historical  grammar  and  comparative  grammar  there  iaj 
no  e-gsential  difFeronce.  One  may  for  convenience  apply  the  term 
historical  grammar  preferably  to  the  study  of  the  actually  quotable 
material  belonging  t^  different  periods  of  the  same  language,  and  the 
tenn  comparative  grammar  where  the  evidence  of  cognate  languages 
is  introduced.  But  both  alike  aro  historical  and  comparative.  A 
given  form,  meaning,  or  conetruclion  ia  trac<>d  back  step  by  step  to 
the  curliest  stage  of  which  there  is  historical  evidence.  And  it  is  with 
the  object  of  taking  a  still  further  step  in  the  same  direction,  of  pene- 
trating the  prehistoric  period,  that  one  reports  to  the  comparison  of 
the  cognate  languages.  There  can  be  no  more  fundamental  miscon- 
ception of  the  purpose  and  value  of  comparative  grammar  than  is 
shown  in  the  utterance  of  one  of  Germany's  most  eminent  Hellenists 
in  the  preface  to  a  Greek  grammar  which  is  unrivaled  for  its  collec- 
tion of  facts,  though  marred  by  too  many  antiquated  explanations. 
His  words  are  substantially  as  follows :  "  The  function  of  comparative 
grammar  is  lo  compare,  Umt  ia,  to  recogDize  the  like  and  the  unlike 
in  related  languages,  from  which  the  explanation  of  the  forms  of  the 
individual  language  often  results  of  itself,  but  not  always,  and  when 
it  does  not,  the  comparative  grammarian  has  nevertheless  fulfilled 
bis  duly  by  the  correct  comparison.  I  do  not  regard  It  as  the  business 
of  comparative  grammar  to  reconstruct  the  Indo-European,  that  is, 
a  language  which  ia  wholly  hypothetical  and  of  which  no  one  knows 
or  ever  will  know  when  ond  where  end  by  what  sort  of  a  people  it 
was  spoken.  How  does  such  a  language  concern  us?  Still  I  will  not 
object  if  one  wishes  tn  write  a  grammar  or  even  a  lexicon  of  Indo-' 
Kuropcan."  Presumably  it  is  the  representative  of  a  science,  and 
not  one  who  ia  not  even  in  sympathy  with  it,  who  is  most  competent 
to  dc&nc  its  £<ope,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  professed  represent- 
ative of  comparative  grammar  will  accept  any  such  limitation  of  its 
function  as  is  prescribed  in  the  words  quoted. 

Comparison  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  The  recognition  tliat 
a  certain  Greek  form  is  the  equivalent  of  a  certain  Latin  form,  ur  a 
Sanskrit  form  of  a  Greek,  may  be  interesting,  but  of  what  importance 
in  itself?  Its  value  hca  in  the  conclusions  it  enables  us  to  draw  as  to 
the  parent  form.  The  form  of  any  one  language  will  admit  of  various 
possible  origins,  but  the  range  of  possibilities  will  not  be  the  same 
for  each  language,  and  by  a  process  of  exclusion  we  reduce  these  to 
the  one  (or  sometimes  more  than  one)  which  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  all  the  related  language's.  Often  the  evidence  is  so  complete  and 
conclusive  that  wc  feci  as  certain  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  parent 
form  thus  reconstructed  as  of  the  exiBtenco  of  tho  historical  forms 
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>ming  from  it.     If  wf>  gay,  for  example,  that  the  Indo-European 

'  form  for  "  is  "  was  ♦  (sti,  ihpre  is  everj*  reason  to  believe  that  we  are 
coming  iim  near  the  exact  truth  as  when  we  say  thftt  the  Greek  form 

[WaeSnt.  the  Latin  M(,the  Gothic  «(,  etc.  To  be  sure,  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  prccifH:  physiulugical  character  of  each  sound  in  the  Indo- 
Kuropean  *(9ti,  wo  do  not  preten*i  to  know  the  exact  quality  of  the 
e.  or  whether  the  (  was  a  pure  cientaJ  or  an  alveolar,  like  our  English  (. 
Rut  the  finer  nuanees  of  pronunciation  are  unknown  also  iii  the  case 
of  the  Creek  or  Latin  form.    All  that  one  eiaimg  for  the  a^uined 

r*f>U  is  that  it  represente  the  parent  form  as  nearly  as  our  ordinary 
written  syaiboU  ever  represent  the  spoken  form.  However,  the 
assumed  Indo-European  forms  differ  widely  not  only  in  the  degree 

;  of  certainty  which  attends  their  reconstruction,  but  also  in  the  degree 
of  accuracy  intended  by  them.'  and,  while  every  such  reconstrucferJ 
form  implies  a  belief  in  its  existence  on  the  part  of  the  one  who 
employs  it,  they  are  in  general  best  rt-'Karded  as  convenient  formulae, 
furnishing  the  means  of  expressing  bricily  the  combined  evidence  and 
ItB  interpretation,  but  subject  to  change  with  the  progress  of  the 

■ttcienctf.  Such  formulae  are  imimpensiihle  to  such  a  highly  organizpd 
science  as  the  Indo-European  Comparative  Oramnmr  of  thi>  present 
day,  and  from  the  fact  that  but  little  use  is  made  of  them  in  gemilic 

.Compaxative  Grauiniar  the  Iiido-Europcanitit  is  prone  to  infer,  siil)- 
ject  to  correction,  that  it  is  still  on  a  stage  of  development  parallel 
to  Indo-European  Comparative  Granimar  of  the  time  of  Bopp. 

I  have  said  that  thn  cnjiipiirLsnn  of  related  forms  was  not  an  end  in 

[itself,  but  a  means  of  n-coiifitructing  the  parent  form.    But  I  do  not 

P'insh  to  imply  that  thcAc  parent  fonns  arc  of  great  intiinsio  interest 
or  that  the  rcrottftruction  of  the  parent  spi:cch  is  the  ultimate  aim. 
No  one  is  ambitious  to  gpcak  this  hypothetical  language,  nor  does  it, 
as  Uopp  fondly  hoped,  furnish  the  key  to  the  problems  of  primitive 
linguistic  development.  Indeed,  this  lanpiage  which  we  arrive  at  by 
reconstruction  is  itself  a  highly  developed  form  of  speech,  which  has 
bcWnd  it  thousands  of  years  of  history  which  is  forever  inacccmHblr 

to  U8. 

Its  value  lies  rather  in  the  light  which  is  thereby  reflected  on  the 
history  of  each  individual  language  belonging  to  the  group.  Each 
language  contributes  its  share  of  evidence  for  the  reconstruction 
of  tlie  parent  speech,  and  each  in  turn  is  illuminated  by  it.   The  real 

'  For  exoinplr.  in  the  i^conatructod  •pJM(r),  "father"  (Skt.pi/a.  Grk.  warfni, 
Im,.  pater,  rtcl,  Bft  micIi  (li^rv-e  of  neourocy  1>  dAimod  (or  tlie  nml  vowel  bb  for 
Uml  ot  •«Ui',  Itidw^l.  thn  *  U  ini-nJy  a  convetiitiTit  ii>-inbol  for  k  critnin  i-owel 
which  Bppcnn.  in  n  whole  acncn  of  words,  la  Sanskrit  m  \.  in  the  I^iimpcan  Inii- 
guagra  sad.  but  which  must  liave dtlTered  oHginally  biithfromi  ■(irhicii  is  t  in  Kii- 
I  ropran  an  wtll  as  in  t^Au^ril)  and  from  a  (which  is  a  in  ttaii-ikrit  un  wi-U  as  id 
•  EutopDsn),  arid  which  moreover  appears  m  the  reduoMl  K^adc  of  a  hn^  voorel. 
The  osvfuLnM*  of  th*  mrmbol  is  aol  imp&irwl  by  the  futt  tlial  tho  «rigiii*l  pro- 
nuiidalioo  of  the  vowel  cannot  be  det«rminMl. 
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object  throughout  is  to  tr&ce  the  development  of  a  liDguistic  phe- 
nomenon from  ite  earliest  attainable  stage  to  its  lat«st  expression. 
Comparative  fcramraar  is  simply  a  history  of  a  group  of  related  lan- 
guages, and  when  that  ia  said,  its  relation  to  the  history  of  an  Indi- 
vidual hinguagc  of  the  group  is  obvious.  They  are  not  different 
sciences,  one  merely  auxiliary  to  the  other,  but  represent  a  wider 
and  a  narrower  range  of  the  sanie  subject.  Whatever  differentiation 
exiats  is  conseiiuent  only  upon  a  division  of  labor.  Tlie  historian  of 
the  Greek  language,  for  example,  is,  from  the  purely  linguistic  atand- 
point,  a  specialist  within  the  Indo-Euro|>eaQ  field.  And  if  the  wider 
outlook  of  comparative  grammar  is  essential  to  the  intelligent 
study  of  the  histOTy  of  the  iudiiidual  language,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  comparative  ttranimar  depends  for  ita  ver>'  existence  upon  the 
investigation  of  ihe  3pw?.ial  facts  and  conditions  of  each  language. 
The  material  presents  itself  in  varinus  forms,  and  its  critical  employ- 
ment involves  an  acquaintance  with  paleography,  epigraphy,  metres, 
numismatics,  histor)'  of  private  and  public  institutions,  in  fact, 
every  branch  of  pliilology  in  its  wider  seiiBe.  'I'he  errons  to  which  the 
historian  of  a  single  language  ignorant  of  the  results  of  comparative 
grammar  is  liable  are  no  whit  more  serioiis  than  the  danger*  which 
await  the  comparative  grammarian  who  deals  with  matprial  of  which 
he  has  only  a  superlicial  knowledge,  whose  familiarity  with  a  Riven 
language  b  limited  to  turning  the  pagoa  of  thegnimmar  and  lexicon. 
Tlic  comparative  grammarian  covers  so  wide  a  iield  that  it  is  ob- 
viously impossible  for  him  to  possess  an  ioiimatc,  detailed,  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  languages  of  the  group.  He  may  be  expected  to 
know  something  of  all,  at  least  in  iheir  earlier  stages,  and  a  good 
de-al  ubout  some,  ITe  should  have  the  broader  philological  training  in 
some  of  the  fields,  in  classical  philology,  Indie  or  Indo-Iranian  phiUi- 
logj-,  Germanic,  C-cltic,  or  Slavio  philology,  if  only  to  make  him  fully 
conseioua  of  his  limitations  and  need  of  cooperation  in  the  others. 
And  hig  selection  of  such  a  field  will  depend  upon  ]m  individual 
tastes.  But  at  beat  he  must  rely  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the 
investigations  of  those  whose  jniereat  is  largely  concentrated  on  the 
individual  language. 

In  all  this  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  ascribing  to  the 
student  of  one  language  the  r61e  of  a  handmaiden  who  gathers 
materials  oiUy  to  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  the  comparative  granunariaii. 
Il  is  true  that  no  special  invcaligation  however  minute  can  fall  to 
be  of  some  interest  and  value  to  the  comparative  grammarian,  but 
its  author  is  certainly  not  debarred  from  drawing  his  ovru  conclusions 
simply  becau.te  he  is  not  a  professed  comparative  grammarian.  Each 
language  offera  muneroiis  problems  of  its  own,  which  involve  pro- 
cesses taking  place  within  the  liistorical  period,  and  which  can  be 
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solved  upon  the  basis  of  internal  evidence,  if  only  one  attacks  them 
with  that  better  insighl  into  the  principloe  of  linguistic  develop- 

|4nent  and  greater  preriiuon  of  niLtibod  which  liaa  been  gained  by  the 
listance  of  comparative  grammar.  Indeed,  it  can  be  said  of  many 
specific  matters  which  belong  properly  to  comparative  grammar  and 
which  the  comparisoa  of  cognate  forms  GrsL  made  clear,  that  precieely 
the  same  result  would  now  be  reached  even  if  these  cognate  forms 
were  not  in  existence.  Only  without  the  help  of  cumparative  gram- 
mar we  should  never  have  attained  that  knowledge  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  each  language  which  mokes  this  pa-wible. 

To  demand  that  ever)-  studciit  of  a  special  lanf^a^c  tthould  be 

[a  comparative  gmmraarian  or  that  every  comparative  grammarian 

I  should  have  cqiial  knowledge  of  each  language  with  a  gpeeialist, 
would  be  to  deprecate  that  division  of  labor  which   is  nbsolulely 

^essential  in  such  awidefleldnf  iovestigaticin.  Hut  what  can  and  should 
be  expected  is  the  fullest  cuopemtlon,  each  recoKuixing  that  both 
are  working  within  the  same  general  field  and  that  neither  can  with 

^aafety  ignore  the  other's  results. 

The  Reiation  o/  Comparative  Orammar  to  Phynology 

"Dw  comparative  grammarian  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  history 
of  tpoken  language.  It  is  tnie  that  except  in  its  latest  stages  the 
material  is  avaiUible  only  in  its  written  form.  The  invention  of  the 
;  phonogiaph  unfortunately  came  some  thousands  of  years  too  late 
'to  admit  of  our  posaeMtng  reproductions  of  the  speech  of  the  Vedic 
EGodus,  of  the  Homeric  Greeks,  of  the  early  Romans,  the  Goths  or 
the  Noraemen,  the  Celts  and  the  Slavs.  One  might  aa  well  ask  out- 
ri^t  for  a  reproduction  of  the  parent  Indo-European,  or  even  of  the 
primitive  language  or  languages  of  the  earth.  The  school-boy  who  is 
taught  the  proper  "pronunciation  of  the  letters"  may  conceive  of 
■pecch-sounda  as  invented  to  represent  these  letters,  and  even  the 
fathers  of  compamtive  grammar  had  not  shaken  off  the  domination 
of  the  written  symbol  when  they  diaouaeed  what  is  now  called 
|}hoDology  under  the  head  of  "  History  of  the  Letters."  But  now  at 
least  there  is  no  failure  to  recognize  that  the  written  language  is 
something  secondary,  merely  an  attempt,  at  best  only  crude  and 
inadequate,  w  represent  the  spoken  language,  which  is  the  real  ob- 
ject of  investigation.  Spoken  language  is  made  up  of  a  succeswion  of 
speech-sounds,  and  the  changes  mth  which  the  historian  of  language 
has  to  deal,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  form  rather  than  the  con- 
tent) eonaist  in  large  part  of  certain  shjftings  of  the  individual 
speech-sounds  which  arc  found  to  occur  with  a  degree  of  uniformity 
which  makes  their  study  the  very  foundation  of  all  comparative 
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grammar.  These  specch-BOunds  are  molecular  vibrations  produced 
by  the  organs  of  spet^ch  and  perceived  by  the  orgona  of  hearinp. 
The  historian  of  language  must  know  somcthinR  of  the  lUbturc  and 
mechanism  of  those  orRana,  of  the  OTRanic  and  acoustic  character  of 
thp  sounds,  of  the  prorpi5S<>s  or  more  often  combination  of  processes 
involved  in  their  changes.  The  branch  of  seicnce  which  deals  with 
such  matt^nt,  known  as  practical  phonetics  or  the  physiology  of 
sound,  is  an  application  of  physiology  and  physics  tx>  linguistic 
material,  and  in  it6  latest  development,  experimental  phonetics,  ha« 
reached  a  degree  of  refinement  never  suspected  as  possible.  l>ireci 
visual  obeervation,  which  can  be  employed  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
is  supplemented  by  mechanical  devices  of  all  sorts,  ranfring  from  the 
simple  artificial  palate,  upon  which  is  marked  the  exact  position  and 
area  of  the  tongue  contact,  to  the  various  instruruenls  uaed  to  record 
the  manifold  vibrations  of  a  vowel,  from  which  a  curve  of  vibration 
is  plotted,  the  extent  of  each  vibration  measured  in  millimetres  and 
traimferred  by  a  fonimla  to  time  measurement  to  the  hundred  ihou- 
sandtii  of  a  second.  In  many  castas  the  knowledge  gained  experi- 
mentally in  of  undoubted  interest  and  value  to  the  historian  of  lan- 
guage. On  the  other  hand,  some  of  thee.\perimcntRl  investigalions 
are  so  refined  that  one  cannot  conceal  one's  skepticism  as  to  their 
availability  for  the  history  of  langiia;^.  Certainly  they  go  beyond 
the  present  interest  of  linguistic  students  and  appeal  more  to  phys- 
icists and  physiologists.  "The  physical  definition  of  a  vowel  will 
coDsiat  of  the  tnatbematical  expression  for  the  course  of  the  mole- 
cular vibrations  which  it  involves! "  arc  the  words  of  one  of  the 
principal  exponents  of  experimental  phoneticB  in  this  countrj*.  The 
comparative  grnnimarian  cannot  yet  fonwee  the  time  when  his  com- 
parison r)f  vnwels  will  be  sn  minute  aa  to  he  based  on  a  study  of 
their  x-ibration  curvcj,  even  if  this  were  not  impossible  for  any  lan- 
guage not  actually  spoken  ttwiay.  Yet  he  should  be  the  last  to 
depreciate  any  investigations  which  deal,  from  whatever  point  of 
view,  with  the  material  which  is  hia  chief  conccrti. 


Tke  Relation  of  Ccmparative  Orammar  to  Ptydiology 

The  advent  of  comparative  grammar  and  the  historical  method  for- 
ever put  an  end  to  the  r6Ie  which  speculative  philosophy  had  so  long 
played  in  linguistic  di8cu».<!;ionB,  from  the  time  of  the  Gmeks,  who 
debated  the  origin  and  nature  of  speech  while  still  ignorant  of  even 
the  crudest  analysts  of  the  forms  of  their  own  language,  to  the  gram- 
maire  ginfinUe  or  universal  grammar  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
Gottfried  Hermann,  who  decided  that  the  number  of  original  cases 
muat  ha^'c  been  six,  as  in  I^tin,  corresponding  to  Kant's  categories 
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of  logic.  ButodaiiKhterof  philosophy,  modem  psychology,  has  taken 
its  place  and  t»tiibii»hed  itself  in  a  relation  with  the  htstoriral  study 
of  language  which  is  as  \'ttal  ami  ha  fruitful  of  the  W'si  rfisulti>  to 
both  scipnccA  as  the  old  relation  wa.1  artificial  and  bumsn  of  nnythiiiK 
but  vaf;uc  ejKculatinne  which  only  disguised  the  iKnoraacc  of  the 
time  as  to  linguistic  development.    One  of  the  chief  chnractcristic* 

the  language-study  of  the  last  fifty  years  is  the  increased  tittention 
ud  to  the  pgychological  factors  in  language,  and  never  Has  iht? 
relation  between  linguistirs  and  psychology  been  so  close  hs  at  thf 
preaent  moment.  There  is  no  better  cxtrmal  cvidcnct;  of  this  than 
the  two  large  volumes  which  one  of  the  most  eminent  psychologists 
has  devoted  to  the  peycholog)"  of  language  and  the  attention  which 
has  been  given  them  by  studenls  of  language,  or  the  numerous 

Qcial  invesligaCiona  of  problems  in  language  psychology,  whether 

Kitten  by  one  who  is  primarily  a  comparative  grammarian  or  by  one 
who  is  primarily  a  psychologist,  or,  as  in  eome  cases,  under  the  joint 
authorship  of  a  representative  of  each  science. 

In  one  wnse  at!  linguistic  phenomena  arc  peychologieal.  Even 
the  reguUtr  phonetic  changes  which  we  have  treated  a^  invoh-ing 
phyaiokgical  relationa  hav-e  of  course  their  psychological  back- 
grouDd,  are,  in  other  words,  psycho-physical.' 

Bitl  the  historian  of  language  is  constantly  dealing  with  matters 
which  involve  purely  psychological  factors.  Language  is  a  register 
of  a«8ociations  on  the  graiide»it  scale.  One  of  the  most  important 
functiorui  of  the  general  comparative  grammarian  is  to  eompere 
ihc  distinctions  and  relations  which  find  exprt-aaion  iu  the  gram- 
matical categurtea  of  different  groups  of  languagis.  Tlicsc  gram- 
matical catepiric^  show  the  various  ways  in  which  objects  and  their 
relations  group  themselves  in  the  minds  of  different  peoples.  What  in 
one  language  is  an  important  granmiatioal  distinetion  may  l>e  ignored 
in  another.  For  example,  gender,  which  plays Kueh  a  rftle  in  ourown 
fatnily  of  languugcj*,  ftillows  only  one  of  the  many  lines  of  division 
between  objects  which  find  grammatical  exproeHioD  in  this  or  that 
language,  such  u  between  objects  animate  and  inanimate,  hitman 
and  non-human,  high  or  low  in  nink,  beneficent  orotherwiae.    Again. 

*  la  MrtWD  rinrrnn  of  plioDctic  chaogca  tlic  pay cho logical  (rlnncnt  sccnifl  to  be 
tlw  owre  C^viviM  fuctur,  notitblv  in  lliu  aouinlUlaoo,  (iiiwimilatiwii.  ur  mctatlHieiit 
of  Doo^ontiguouN  Miind«,  vrliioli  uiv  moat  o«mnon  in  rapid  or  «uvl^«a  apcfrch 
Mtd  in  B  atAtM  of  fati^*,  luid  whirh  .in  inwnntiiilly  pittncilufi:ien1,  mninnntnfT 
UpMS  due  to  itnpcrfert  atientioo.  only  occuionaEly  gwning  gonpral  currency.  Or 
iinoi  Kueh  o}uu>i!<'«  (in-  bv  far  the  most  eomnion 'in  the  caaea  of  liquids  /  and  r 
(94E.  wiarbk  from  Prenrli  martm,  Lntin  vmnrutr.  pUtfrim  (mm  liit'-  I<AiiTi  fitinjrinria, 
tamer  pertgrimu.  etc.;  ia  New  Orlruntt  one  licnra  a  certMn  cunfcction  colittl 
indilTeTentty  pralint  or  pfoniw),  shall  wt-  not  ratlicr  aay  llial  t!«c  physiwil  n-lation- 
Mp  ol  tliMc  ■oudda  in  thmr  fotniaiit'n  la  such  aa  tn  nsquire  KrmtfT  atti-ntion 
tMB  otiier  tounda  for  thvir  prti|Kr  AdjuHtiUL'iit  to  oau  another,  m  Uiut  c^'va  hrm 
thephvacal  elptn«intisc<lusJly  mndami'ntnJ?  TKf  qiioation  at  loa«t  illimtratee  the 
Impoaribifib'  of  K^Mmtii^  the  fsetore  Bharply, 
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some  kind  of  formal  clistinclion  between  singular  and  plural  is  com- 
mon to  practically  nil  languages,  but  Eome  have  &lao  a  special  form 
for  the  dual,  which  is  the  linguistic  expressioa  of  &£60Ciation  between 
objects  occurring  in  pairs.  Had  familiar  objecta  occurring  in  seta  of 
ftv*,  like  th*  fiiijii^era  and  toes,  been  as  nuraerous  &£  thoae  occurring  in 
pairs,  the  bauds,  fL>pt.  eans.  eyea,  etc.,  their  aMociation  with  one 
another  might  equally  wH  have  reflected  Itself  in  another  gram- 
inaticftl  category.  Not.  that  we  are  to  imagine  any  conscious  effort 
in  the  beginning  to  differentiate  objects  occurring  in  pairs  and  to 
provide  their  names  with  endings  signifieart  of  this.  It  is  rather 
that,  given  an  expression,  let  us  say,  for  "  the  hands,"  not  in  itself 
indicative  of  their  number,  the  expreaaion  for  "feet,"  "eyea,"  etc., 
whether  in  their  initial  creation  or  later,  would  lie  usMniilateil  to  thi-s, 
until  finally  from  a  sufficient  number  ot  sueh  forms  then;  w<)u!d 
arise  a  consciousness  of  the  ^gnifioance  of  the  common  clementr 
which  now  boromes  n  "dual  ending."  But  this  consciousness  of  the 
significance  of  the  dual  ia  only  the  prelude  to  its  gradual  loss  as 
a  distinct  formal  cntegon.'.  For  with  the  increasing  clearness  in  the 
perception  of  relatione,  the  difTrn-rict^  Ix'tween  one  object  and  more 
than  one  cornea  to  be  felt  a»  the  all-important  one  and  the  dual  ia 
sooner  or  later  merged  in  the  plural. 

The  vooahidary  is  also  Rignificant  of  modes  of  thinking.  It  has 
often  been  noted  that  people  on  a  low  stage  of  civilization  show 
what  seems  a  high  drgrrc  of  differentiation,  as  when  they  have 
separate  words  for  wiushing.  according  as  they  mean  washing  the 
hands,  waehing  the  face.  etc.  13ut  in  reality  this  is  only  a  lack  of 
genepaliralion,  eharaeteristic  of  what  is  termed  fragmentary  thinking. 
The  savage  does  not  differentiate  the  concept  wash  into  n'osh  the 
handt,  wa*h  the  jacr,,  etc.,  but  the  notions  of  washing  the  hands,  the 
face,  etc.,  are  distinct,  concrete  concepts,  not  yet  put  into  relation 
with  one  another  and  generalized  under  the  abstract  wafh. 

But  aside  from  the  psychological  signifieftnce  of  such  general 
lingutattc  phenomena,  the  every-day  problems  of  the  comparative 
grammarian  in  the  narrower  sense  are,  to  a  large  degree,  psycho- 
logical. For  whether  he  is  dealing  with  forms  or  with  syntax,  he 
linds  that  the  history  of  the  individual  word  or  construction  i-i 
aff<rctcd  by  its  asaociations.  Changes  in  the  form  of  a  word  are  by 
no  means  confined  t»  those  caused  by  the  regidar  phonetic  processes, 
but  ore  frequently  due  to  the  influence  of  fomw  which  are  for  any 
reason  associated  with  it  in  the  mind.  .Ml  the  phenomena  classed 
under  Analog>',  Leveling,  or  Contamination  arc  examples  of  associa- 
tive interference.  If  the  child  xays  trxichcd  for  taught,  if  hhitcd  for 
blew  is  nut  uncommon,  and  if  wc  all  now  say  $TWwed  for  an  earlier 
tnew,  it  ia  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  great  body  of  words  to 
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which  the  relation  between  present  and  pa«t  la  that  seen  m  lavt. 
looai.  as  vice  versa  the  child's  Utink,  thunk  \s  due  to  the  unconscious 
associatioD  with  drink,  drunk,  tink,  «unk,  etc.,  as  dove,  strove  after 
drove  are  not  uncommon  in  place  of  dived,  etrivfd,  as  we  all  now 
say  dug  for  earlitr  digged,  imilmhly  afttT  stutk,  struck,  etc.  Tlie 
hiBlorical  grammar  of  any  language  is  replete  with  examples  of 
nich  functional  analogy  ur  external  Krammatital  leveling.  Or,  the 
leveling  may  be  hetween  different  iiiilectional  forma  of  the  aame 
mrd,  that  is  internal  grammatical  leveling,  aa  when  we  aay  hoaft, 
roojs,  instead  of  hoove*,  rooves  iyika  tables,  kalvet,  shetvca),  under  the 
ioflueDce  of  the  singular  hoof,  roof,  or  bs  Uitin  honor  lieside  earlier 
honda  owes  its  r  to  hotwrin,  hondri,  etc,  where  the  intervocfilie  r 
fur  a  IS  due  Ut  regular  phonetic  change.  Other  change.i  are  due  to 
the  waociation  between  congeneric  words,  such  oe  words  of  rela- 
tiODaliip,  of  color,  of  sound,  numerals,  etc.,  as  in  Homeric  mM-ti  after 
watpam,  ctc.  Sanskrit  p^bjur  (genitive  of  pUi-.  when  used  in  the 
eonsc  of  "husband")  after  friiur  (genitive  of  ■pitar-.  "father"),  etc.. 
late  Latin  Octcmhrr  after  Stpltrmhrr,  Nov^mbrr,  English  colloquial 
Febuari/  for  Fcbruarti  after  January,  though  in  this  last  example 
the  dissimilating  influence  of  the  acifind  r  has  also  been  a  factor 
(ci,  liborff  for  library).  Associations  of  this  kind  arc  not  only  pro- 
ductive of  changes  in  cxisLing  words,  but  are  influential  in  the 
ereuion  of  new  words,  and  to  them  is  due  in  large  part  the  growth 
of  agnificant  suSLxes. 

The  vocabulary  of  every  language  is  full  of  contaminations,  like 
Pvpoerat  from  Populist  and  Democrat,  like  Modem  Greek  SiirauM 
from  8ti)BoAot.  "devil."  and  iora^M,  "Satan."  Some  indeed  are  con- 
scious invention*  of  authors  striving  for  humorous  or  picturesque 
effect,  hke  Stockton's  whirliaine  (w/iirtwind  and  kurricani-).  But 
moat  of  thera  are  in  their  origin  as  naTve  as  the  child's  begincement. 
in  which  bq/inrang  and  commmcenuiii  are  merged.  Current  slang 
is  full  of  examples,  as  hustie  (hapten  and  bustle,  rustle,  etc.),  smpe 
{atetep  and  toipe),  stunt  (atint  and  stump).  But  there  are  plenty  of 
thoroughly  respectable  wortls  which  have  originated  in  the  Ksme 
way.  an  German  &in.  O.  U.  G.Jbim,  which  represents  a  merging  of  the 
two  forms  seen  In  English  be  and  am. 

The  manifold  tlianges  of  meaning  which  word*  undergo  in  the 
course  of  their  history  are  also  mainly  due  to  oasoeiative  processes. 
A  concept  represents  a  complexity  of  elements,  any  one  of  which 
may  at  one  time  or  another  be  the  centje  of  associations.  With  the 
shifting  of  the  dominant  clement  come  new  associations.  When 
creacent  was  first  applied  to  the  crcKcent  moon,  the  dominant  element 
was,  as  the  origin  of  the  word  shows,  the  notion,  of  growing,  but  this 
was  replaced  by  the  notion  of  shape,  forming  a  new  centre  of  aeso- 
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ciations,  so  th&t  wc  say  "ibc  l>ay  forms  a  cnacuat,"  etc.,  or  even 
"  the  cresocnt-shaped  moon."  In  horn,  as  applied  to  an  Instrument 
for  producing  sound  by  blowing,  the  domiiiBnt  elpment  was  at  first 
the  material,  but  Peasod  to  be  bo  before  we  rould  speak  of  a  (in  horn, 
etc  Language  is  full  of  "faded  metaphors,"  that  is,  metaphors 
which  have  become  so  nommonplace  aa  no  longer  to  be  felt  as  such 
(and  which  therefore  arc  no  longer  metaphors  in  the  stylistic  sense), 
representing  alt  conceivable  types  of  ossoeiations,  as  between  various 
sonse-pcrceptions  (we  speak  of  a  suvet  smell  or  a  »weel  voice  as  freely 
as  of  a  «u*fl  UiiW),  between  physical  and  mental  aclii-ilies  or  con- 
ditions {iinderstand,  forgui,  that  is,  for-gei  the  opposite  of  gri,  horror, 
originally  a  brisUinff  up  of  the  hair,  glad  cognate  with  German  glatt, 
"smooth"),  between  abetra,ct  and  concrete  {hindnfs$  as  aquaUtyor 
a  coocrete  act),  subjective  and  objeeiive  (glad  of  a  person,  and  glad 
tidings,  /car  cognate  with  German  (?e/aAr,  "danger"),  transitive  and 
intransitive  (show  cognate  with  German  ackaucn) ,  and  so  on  without 
limit.  The  most  frequent  chaugea  in  meaning  are  those  which  are 
classified,  from  the  logical  standpoint,  under  the  head  of  specializ- 
ation, as  hound,  formerty  d^^ff  (of.  German  Hund).  ■povum  from  Latin 
pdliv,  "drink,"  German  Oi/(,  "pciison,"  originally  "gift,"  —  or  geii- 
eralixatioii,  as  barn,  originally  "a  storehouse  for  barley,"  butcher^ 
originally  "one  who  kills  hc-goata"  (French  (toucher,  from  bouc  = 
buck),  sMtU  and  reek,  both  referring  ori(;inalLy  to  the  odor  of  some- 
thing burtung  (cf.  smoulder  and  German  Hauch),  equipped,  originally 
"furnished  with  horw"?,"  etc.  SpecialiKfttion  moans  the  restriotinn 
of  scope  thmugh  the  enlargement  of  content,  caused  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  associated  elements,  as  when  fmm  a  hunting-Kound,  that  is, 
a  "huntinfi-doK,"  haund  has  absorbed  the  content  of  hunting,  thus 
restricting  its  »[:ope.  Generalization,  on  the  other  hand,  means  the 
enlargement  of  scope  through  the  narrowing  of  the  content  by  the 
ignoring  of  certain  of  its  elements,  as  when  in  barn  the  notion  of 
barley  is  tost  sight  of. 

The  most  scientific  classificstian  of  semantic  changes  is  without 
much  doubt  the  strictly  payehologinal  one,  arnoniing  to  the  character 
of  the  asBOiiativu  processes  involve^,  although  the  comparative 
grammarian  will  probably  prefer  a  more  external  grouping  as  the 
best  means  of  presenting  the  material. 

Syntactical  changes  exhibit  nssoriative  processes  very  similar 
to  those  seen  in  the  history  of  individual  wwrds.  One  construction 
is  modified  by  another  wliich  has  some  point  of  contact  with  it,  or 
there  may  be  complete  contaminations  of  two  constructions.  A 
given  inflectional  form  or  phrase  may  change  its  force  to  any  extent 
by  the  gradual  shifting  of  the  dominant  element, 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  further  the  intimate  connection 
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between  piiychology  and  coniparalive  grittninar,  and  we  may  con- 
sider for  a  moment  liow  far  it  is  pussibli'  to  defiae  the  respective 
luoctions  of  each  in  the  study  of  lunguaKe.  It  is  the  part  of  coinpar- 
ative  grammar  to  present  the  faets  of  language  in  their  hiBtorical 
relaiioDs,  to  show  whitt  changes  laogungc  has  actually  undergone. 

'  And  under  what  immediate  Unguistic  influenees.  The  psychological 
processes  of  which  the  hnguintic  changes  are  the  outward  mgn  it  is  the 
pari  of  psychology  to  interpret  and  define.    The  pKVchology  of  lan- 

i.CUagc  is  of  counte  a  branch  of  general  psychohtg^',  and  ia  in  a  eenee 
the  application  of  gcueral  psycho  logical  principles  to  Unguiat^c 
phenomena.  At  the  same  time  it  is  justly  claimed  for  the  newest 
psychology  of  language  that  it  does  not  represent  a  sort  of  external 
application  to  linguistic  phenomena  of  a  preconceived  !ty.4tem  of 
psychology,  but  that  it!i  principles  arc  deduced  from  its  linguistic 

tphenomcua  thcnuiL-lvca.  In  other  wordu,  it  docs  not  regard  itaclf 
merely  aa  an  uuxiliar>'  to  langiiage  history,  furnialuiig  it  with  a  set  of 
principles  determined  from  other  sources,  but  it  liokl-s  that  language 
is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  worthy  objects  of  psychological  invesU- 

,  gation,  one  of  the  most  promising  sourrps  of  psychnlngical  truth. 
From  this  point  of  view,  according  to  which  language;  is  an  object 
of  intrinsic  interest  no  less  to  the  psychologist  than  to  the  historian  of 
lang\i«go,  the  relation  between  the  two  sciences  is  closer  than  over 
before.  And  if  we  have  conrrlly  deiincd  their  respective  functions, 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  representative)  of  each 
confUie  themseK-es  strictly  within  these  limits.  The  comparative 
grammarian  may  supplement  his  historical  investigation  of  certain 
boguielic  phenomena  by  a  consideration  of  the  more  immediate 
psyehftlogical  factors  involved.  Nor  will  the  psychologist  feel  de- 
barred from  nil  independent  assumptions  aa  to  histoncai  relations. 
Such  overlapping  of  their  activities  is  not  only  permissible  but  de- 

'  airable,  for  it  should  lead  to  increnaed  sympathy  and  cooperation. 


Tke  Rilati&n  to  Hthwlogy  nnd  History 

The  vital  relation  of  language  and  history  was  recognised  by  Lcih- 
nitx  in  the  sevcntocnih  century,  and  his  deep  interest  and  activity 
in  collecting  linguistic  mftterial  was  determined  by  its  value  in  the 
study  of  ethnological  relatione.  And  when  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  comparative  grammar  was  established  on  a  sci- 
.  entific  footing,  the  possibilities  of  the  new  science  made  a  deep  im- 
f'Prcadon  upon  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  whose  words  {Koimoa,  ii, 
p.  143),  slightly  abridged,  are  tm  follows:  "Compared  among  them- 
Ives  and  separated  into  famiUes  according  to  their  inner  structure, 
have  become  (and  this  b  one  of  the  mo«t  brilliant  achieve- 
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nieiits  of  the  stmlies  of  repent  times),  a  rich  source  of  historical 
kuowledgc.  They  Icud  us  to  a  distant  paut  to  which  do  tradition 
reaches.  Tlie  comparative  study  of  lungiia^*  shows  how  widely 
seperated  peoples  are  related  with  one  another  and  have  mifin^ated. 
from  a  common  home.  It  points  out  the  course  of  migrations;  it 
reoognijsea  in  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  change,  in  the  stability 
of  certain  fomw  or  in  their  advanced  decay  which  people  haH  krpt 
closer  to  the  speech  once  spoken  in  the  common  home." 

No  comparative  gramuiariaQ  of  to-day  would  venture  to  express 
the  relation  of  linguistic  evidence  to  ethnology  in  such  unqualified 
terms,  The  appiieation  of  Unguistic  evidence  is  not  as  simple  as  was 
once  believed,  it  has  its  limitations,  and  is  not  capable  alone  of  laying 
bare  all  the  events  of  prehistoric  times.  Yet  I  for  one  do  not  believe 
that  anything  in  our  present  views  of  its  application  has  actually 
diminishod  it£  importance.  Whatever  value  we  attach  toother  factore, 
it  remains  true  that  language  furnishes  the  most  tangible  evidence  and 
will  always  hold  the  first  place  in  any  ethnological  discussion. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  language  is  not  always  a  key  to  race. 
Hi«tor>'  fumishps  numerous  examples  of  the  adoption  by  one  people 
of  the  language  of  another,  whether  it  be  the  apeeeh  of  the  conquerow 
or  the  conquered  that  Burvives,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  was  equally  frequent  in  prehiatoric  times.  Hence  the  fallibility 
of  assuming  community  of  race  from  community  of  language.  Yet 
the  warning  against  the  confusion  of  language  and  people  is  uttered 
so  vigorously,  we  are  so  eniphalically  admonished  of  the  absurdity 
of  speaking,  for  example,  of  Indo-European  or  Aryan  peo-plea,  that 
I  believe  there  is  nowadays  more  danger  of  underestimating  than 
of  overestimating  the  hiBtorical  bearing  of  linguistic  ovidenee.  It  is 
still  a  truism  that  language  implitw  a  people  speaking  it.  Even  in 
those  cases  where  a  people  has  changed  its  languaRe,  this  has  been 
effected  only  by  mixture  with  another  people.  If  this  other  people 
whose  language  becomes  dominant  is  nunicncally  stronger  than  the 
people  whose  language  is  lost,  then  kinghip  with  peoples  of  related 
language  will  be  true  of  thn  larger  contingent  of  the  rt-sulling  mixed 
people.  And  if  the  p«?ople  whcjse  language  becomed  dominant  is 
numerically  weakfr,  this  is  in  itself  proof  that  it  is  intellectually 
stronger,  superior  in  civilization  and  orj^anization,  so  that  kinship 
with  people.s  of  related  languages  will  still  be  tnie  of  what  is  the 
more  important  contingent  in  the  mixed  people,  The  mere  phys- 
ical domination  of  a  small  body  of  invaders,  forming  only  the  ruling 
class.  i.s  not  suffidi-nt  t"  impose  their  language  upon  the  masses. 
Witness  the  fntf  of  the  Franks  or  the  Nnrmans  in  France,  theSwedish 
rulers  of  ItUBsia,  the  Turkish  Bulgarians,  the  Manchua  in  China. 
U  the  Romans  in  Gaul,  in  spite  of  their  numerical  inferiority,  imposed 
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their  language  upon  the  subject  Celts,  it  was  due  to  the  power  of  the 
Roman  OTganimtion,  of  which  they  continued  to  f«mi  a  part,  the 
country  being  governed  fn)in  Riime  and  recej^'ing  from  it  a  conatant 
ItDflux  of  officiaU,  soldiers,  and  tradesmen.  The  statement,  often 
lQ*de,  that  tbc  Greeks,  for  example,  may  have  received  their  lodo- 
European  language  from  a  sxaall  Iwdy  of  invaders,  so  that  they  would 
be  only  to  a  slight  degree  of  Indo-Kuropcan  descent,  is  unwarranted 
by  historical  analogies.  This  of  course  is  not  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  one  or  more  than  one  pre- 1  ndn- European  peoples  in  Greece  and 
the  adjocrnt  islands,  and  wc  arc  anxious  for  all  possible  information 
in  regard  to  them, especially  if  thcso^allcd^gcan  civilization,  wholly 
or  in  part,  antedates  the  appearance  of  the  Indo-European  Greeks. 
f  And  let  it  be  noted  in  passing  that  this  question  awaits  its  decision 
from  linguistic  evidence.  Are  not  all  scholars  impatient  to  leani 
what  ifl  the  language  of  the  Cretan  pictograph  and  linear  eignsf) 
But  the  Indo-European  Greeks  must  have  come,  like  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  invftdcrB  of  England,  in  vast  hordes  and  in  successive  waves  of 
migration,  and  the  very  fact  that  their  language  became  dominant 
Antilles  them  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  element  of  the 
historical  Greek  people,  however  much  may  have  been  contributed 
to  their  civilization  by  earlier  conditions. 

And  if  lingiiislic  evidence  is  subject  to  some  reser%'ation,  what  of 
■nthropological  evidence?  One  after  another  of  the  anthropological 
criteria  lias  been  foimd  inadequate  to  serve  as  an  absolute  basis  of 
ethnolo^cal  clasiiification.  Leading  anthropologists  like  Virchow 
hold  that  a  mixture  of  dolichocephalic  and  brachycephalic,  of  blond 
\  and  brunette,  etc.,  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  further- 
more that  such  racial  characteristics  are  not  in  themsdveB  unchange- 
able. And  even  if  the  matter  of  racial  classifieat-ion  were  in  a  more 
satisfactory  atate  than  It  la  at  present,  it  would  take  us  back  to 
such  remote  periods  as  to  have  comparatively  little  bearing  uiKin  the 
immediate  prehistoo'  of  f^'*-'"  tf'e  earliest  known  peoples.  The  period 
of  Indo-European  apccch-uoity,  for  example,  vhioh  no  one  need 
place  earlier  than  5000  b.c,  and  is  probably  later  than  this,  xeprceents 
a  late  date  from  the  anthropological  point  of  view,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether likely  that  the  people  speaking  this  parent  sjieech  was  already 
of  mixed  race.  Furthermore,  ia  it  not  true  in  general  tliat  the  phys- 
ical charact'eristics  of  a  people,  in  and  of  theuisclvcs,  arc  subordinate 
in  hiatorical  sif^mBcancc  to  their  institutions?  Community  in  myths 
and  customs,  but  above  all  in  language,  is  that  which  goes  to  make 
up  kinship  as  a  subjective  element,  that  is,  that  consciousness  of 
kioship  which  is  an  important  factor  in  history.  Language  is  the 
most  vital  factor  in  the  growth  and  n^ention  of  national  feeling. 
Nothing  ia  so  zealously  guarded  as  essential  to  racial  survival.   No- 
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tiling  has  been  so  systematically  attacked  in  efforts  to  crush  nation- 
ality, from  the  time  of  tfac  Atisyrian  kings,  one  of  whom  boasts  of 
liitving  carriiMl  into  captivity  the  subjccta  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
v^-nrld  and  made  them  of  one  speech,'  down  to  the  prcecut  day,  when 
the  "IflngUHpc  question"  is  a  burning  problem  in  newly  every 
European  stale. 

Recent  years  have  seen  much  discussion  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  dialects,  the  result  of  which  only  emphasizes  how  inseparable 
are  tbo  linguistic  and  historical  aspectB  of  the  question.  In  the  first 
piace,  "  dialeet "  is  not  a  purely  linguistic  concept.  It  docs  not,  any 
more  than  the  term  "language,"  represent  a  definable  degree  of 
speech-variation  (or  speech-unity,  aeoording  to  the  point  of  view). 
It  resl^  upon  a  combination  of  linguistic  and  historical  eteinents.  It 
is  true  that  in  phice  of  the  popular  conception  of  a  dialect,  a  precise 
and  purely  linguistic  definition  has  been  suggested,'  but  it  bono  that 
yields  a  concept  too  limited  in  scope  to  be  usable,  and  if  adopted 
wuuld  only  necessitate  the  iuventiun  ol  a  new  term  as  elastic  as  tlie 


'  "  Th«  eubjtcts  of  the  four  ^i»rt«rg  (of  the  world,  ^teAltinu)  eiiuifcf  lAnKiin^^ 
Bud  vari«d  <fiiuecla,  inliabitants  of  moantUA  and  pUut,  ovf r  nhoni  tlK>  wamor 
of  the  Rods.  Itwd  o(  till,  mles.  whom  I  had  earned  into  capljvity  in  tlii!  nam*i  of 
AshuT,  iiiy  Utni,  wUti  my  powttiful  stAlT,  I  tiindr  of  oim  ^McIi  noil  wltli-d  them 
them*in."  Kroiii  tliP  cyLnder  inscription  of  Saigon  (722--705  ».  c).  in  Afrf/rian 
and  Batniloifian  LUtratart.  Seteclt^  Tnimtfttioru,  IX.  T.  HarpCT. 

'  Oi^rttrl.  Ltcluit*  im  the  Study  aj  Language,  \>-  02  IT.  Stridty,  tline  ia  always 
soiTHi  vaiintion  brtirpvn  Llie  upccch  of  onjr  two  noraoiui  nnd  cvm  lKtw«in  two 
utt«ruiCQ0  of  tho  Bamc  pnreoo.  K  (hat,  objc<ctivi>1j[  conaidoKd,  tlie  odIv  aVsoluto 
diulectol  unit  la  the  niomeat^  utt«ranoe  of  a  un^glo  Lndiridtinl.  To  Cfdl  this 
ndiflJcct  would  obvioualy  iM>obEiiird.  But  «iich  vAriiitioDsinny  b^  too  min\it«  to  bt^ 
iioticHl,  iM>  tliut  HuL)j ■■('lively  thry  Ho  not  i^xiat.  AcLiirdiiiKty  it  In  [irDpnaiid  to 
makif  the  teet  subji-ctivo  jnsteud  of  ohjcctit'c.  "  A  ilinlectal  unit  u  coii»titutpd  l>y 
the  speech  of  all  tlichM>  pi-raoiiH  in  wliose  utterances  variations  are  not  sennblv 
pern-ivifl  nr  aiu-ndccl  to.  SulijtLlivi-  luiifumiity  niakua  itit  dialect."  is  Oertel'a 
tlicwia-  HiKlirr  ^rtKips  tic  would  clitmify  om  dialccl-fniiiily,  !tinxiin£t-,  tuid  liuiRiiafR- 
fiunily,  nnpliaeixing  that  ih^^ao  ropresoot  only  id«al  typi?a  in  cantrnst  to  the  coti- 
cnste  type  n-preoenltrd  by  a  dial«ct  as  dw&n^d.  It  may  be  admitted  that  in  thin 
way  cue  can  mak-i  of  dialect  a  con<:r«t«  atid  purely  linguistic  concept,  and  one 
thftt  ia  Minirnhnt  mow  oumpn'hcimive  thnn  that  otitftinftd  objwtivcly.  But  ii  is 
gtill  a  ton  limited  concppl  to  which  to  r^Blript  llie  tenii  dialpct.  wp  caiAil  not  qxak 
of  the  dialect  of  a  mii^Il-  town,  so  long  as  it  incliidi>d,  as  often,  peroentible  varia- 
tiona  in  the  Hppec-li  of  (iilTen-nt  dawcH.  Ita  Bpeech-forni  would  rather  W  a  dialect- 
family.  Or,  wiiivint;  thr  ninttr  of  vtirintioti  witliin  n  aingle  town,  wc  ooujd  ttpeak 
for  example,  loilluatrnte  from  GrcL-k  dialectoloey.  of  the  Hpoc«hof  Tqn'n  in  Arcodiu 
as  a  dialect,  but  wliat  wc  coEonionly  call  tlie  Anadiaa  dialect  would  bo  a  diolvct- 
faniUy,  what  wp  conimonly  call  the  Arc»d«-Cypriwi  dialed -family  would  be  a 
lanpiB^,  (vnd  wlutt  wn  comoionly  c&U  the  Orcnk  language  would  m  a  language- 
family.  The  fiu't  ig,  of  cnurw,  tlmt  we  cawmt  liave  R  complott^  m-t  of  l,onnK  of 
absolute  value  for  all  degreea  of  even  perc^tib)«  variation,  and  if  all  hut  ono 
must  necewaitly  be  ideal  i>'pea.  not  to  be  defined  preoisety,  what  is  the  advantacfe 
nf  mnlting an  araolutr  cdiicn-tr  tvfX'of  lliixoneT  iVt  vrr  had  no  riRht  |HThu)M  to 
illuatrate  from  the  Greek,  for  it  i»  obvious  that  the  term  dinlcct  oa  dcfincH  winnot 
iw  pmticrly  apiilied  l«  any  plmaa  of  |sp«ecb  no  longer  eAtant.  For  it  ia  only  in  the 
c'usn  of  livuu:  njwvch  tlmt  :t  is  postible  tu  taiir  tcaliuiouy  as  to  what  vuriatiutu) 
ore  perocptiblc  and  to  secure  the  subjective  test. 

I  aoenoohj^etion  to  the  continued  employment  of  the  l«TTn  dialect,  lu  of  (iiftl«t- 
family,  lanermge.  etc.,  to  its  present  euutic  sense,  its  spedal  application  being 
•homi  by  t)ie  context. 
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present  "dialect."  For  we  need  a  tcnn  ta  designate  the  speech  of 
certain  tcmtotics  or  communities,  without  regard  to  the  precise 
degree  of  variation  (or  unity)  represented. 

But  the  very  existence  of  dialects  as  ordinarily  understood  has 
been  denied,  espt'ciiilly  by  certain  eminenl  Romance  snholars,  one  of 
whom  is  honoring  this  Congrpss  by  his  presence.  Kniphasiriiig  what 
i  come  to  be  rightly  *n  accepted  belief  since  J.  Schmidt  '3  exposition 

'of  his  famous  wave-theory,  namely,  that  a  linguistic  change  starta 
at  a  certain  point  and  gradually  spreads  over  contiguous  territory, 
and  that  different  linguistic  phenomena  may  stnrt  from  difTercnt 
centres  and  so  cover  wholly  or  partially  different  territories,  they 
conceive  the  resultirg  conditions  to  be  such  as  would  be  illustrated 
graphically  by  a  large  series  of  intersecting  circles  drawn  from,  differ- 
ent centres  and  representing  the  areas  of  the  different  linguistic 
phenomena.  They  assert,  that  there  will  be  only  an  infinite  aeries 
of  gradual  variations,  that  we  may  if  we  choose  give  the  name 
dialect  to  the  area  of  a  particular  linguistic  phenomenon,  but  that 
any  broader  grouping  of  dialects  is  purely  arbitrary  and  unscientific. 
Siieh  a  conception  is  possible  only  upon  the  basis  of  purely  linguistic 
theorising,  defying  every  historical  probability.  If  we  eoutd  imagine 
a  given  territory  occupied  all  at  once  by  a  people  of  uniform  speech, 
in  settlements  equally  large  and  equally  distant  from  one  another, 
like  the  squares  on  a  checker-board,  with  do  natural  boundaries  by 
mountains  and  rivers,  and  further  imagine  that  these  settlements 
remained  of  the  same  relative  strength,  no  one  of  them  gaining 
predominancQ  over  others,  then,  indeed,  speech- variation  might 
proceed  with  such  a  result  as  has  been  pictured.  But  such  conditioiig 
Dcver  exist.  Even  if  the  incoming  people  were  wholly  homogeneous 
without  even  the  germs  of  dialectic  variation,  which  is  rarely  if  ever 
the  case,  there  would  inevitably  arise  certain  social  and  poUtical 
3Upings  which  would  reflect  themselves  in  speech.  Some  degree  of 

reentraltzatjon  is  as  certain  in  speech  an  in  politics.  The  evolution 
of  a  standard  language  a  only  the  culmination  of  what  on  a  smaller 
scale  is  always  operative.  Tliere  Ls  no  time  when  the  centrifugal 
force  of  speech- variation  starting  from  innumerable  centres  is  not 
being  more  or  less  counteracted  by  a  centripetal  force  combiQing 
certain  phenomena  in  groups.  The  extent  and  the  dofiniteness  of 
these  groups  vary  with  the  historical  conditions.  How  clearly  do  the 
linguistic  conditions  of  ancient  Greece  reflect  that  particularism 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  Greeks  politicullyl  No  single 
standard  of  speccl)  until  a  late  period,  just  aa  there  was  nu  political 
unity,  but  numerous  dialects,  as  there  were  numerous  states,  show- 
ing oentmlizotion  within  cert.ain  limits.  And  will  any  one  deny  the 
exigtence  there  of  well-defined  dialects  so  clearly  marked  by  certain 
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combiDations  of  linpuialic  phenomcJia  that  tho  Iniigiiage  of  an  in- 
scription rarely  leaves  any  doubl  as  to  what  pan  of  Greece  it  comes 
from,  provided,  of  course,  it  antedates  the  nmv^  period?  Or  will  it 
be  objected  that  wc  know  these  dialects  only  in  written  form  and 
that  the  relative  uniformity  within  their  limits  may  bo  artificial? 
There  may  be  something  in  this,  and  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  there  was 
more  merf^ing  of  one  dialect  into  another  near  the  boundaiios  than 
the  few  inscriptional  examples  of  this  would  indicate.  But  from  the 
varied  character  of  the  inscriptions,  private  &s  well  as  official,  lliere 
is  no  Biifficient  reason  for  doubting  that  we  have  in  general  a  faith- 
ful representation  of  what  waa  actually  spoken.  And  if  evidence  is 
demanded  of  dialects  which  can  be  etudied  in  thoir  spoken  form,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that,  as  the  whole  discut^ion  started  with  an 
attack  on  certain  groupings  of  French  dialects,  it  has  been  shown 
by  minute  investigation  tliat  well-defiucd  French  dialects  do  exist, 
if  only  one  recognize  that  the  boundaries  need  not  be  mathematical 
lines,  but  may  be  intermediary  zones. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  first  necessity  of  diatect-etudy 
to  define  precisely  the  area  of  tach  linguistic  phenomenon,  as  is  dune 
in  Wenckcr's  Spracltatlas  den  rfeuttc/icn  Reichtx,  or  on  a  still  more 
elaborate  scale  in  the  AUaa  lirifftiitHquc  dc  la  France  of  Gilli&on  et 
Edmont,  which  ia  to  contain  some  eighteen  huuiired  maps,  each 
showing  the  pronunciation  of  some  word  or  phrase  in  upwards  of 
six  hundred  places.  But  it  is  the  legitimate  aim  of  the  dialeeto- 
logjst,  with  constant  reference  to  available  hiBtorical  data,  to  classify 
such  material  in  larger  groups  and  unfnld  their  history. 

Since  dialect  relations  reflect  historical  conditions,  their  evidence 
may  be  used  in  turn  to  control  and  supplement  imperfect  historical 
data.  Nowadays  one  scarcely  hears  even  echoes  of  the  once  lively 
discui^sion  of  wave-theory  versus  Stammbaum-theory,  for  it  is  tacitly 
recognized  that  there  is  truth  in  each.  The  difference  is  only  one  of 
ch romilogicnl  emphasis,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  There  is  no  donbt 
that  points  of  agreement  between  dialei^ts,  so  far  us  they  arc  not 
accidental,  that  is,  due  to  independent  development  in  each,  are 
significant  of  geographical  continuity, — at  some  time.  But  this 
may  be  the  geographical  oontinuity  of  the  historical  period,  and  this 
is  what  was  emphasized  by  J.  Schmidt  in  his  famous  work;  or  it  may 
be  that  of  a  prehistoric  period,  and  this  is  what  is  emphasised  by 
a  trec-echeme,  which  is  intended  to  illustrate  how  dialects  or  lan- 
guages have  diverged  from  a  common  prehistoric  source.  One  may 
object  to  specific  tree-schemes  as  arbitrary,  and  certainly  the  attack 
on  existing  tree-schemes  of  the  Indo-European  languages  was  entirely 
justified.  One  may  dispute  in  each  case  as  to  how  far  it  is  possible 
to  go  in  such  a  scheme.    But  one  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of 
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migratory  movcmenta  such  as  are  properly  representttl  by  a  tree- 
acbeme,  or  tbnt  8Ucli  movemcnla  often  reflect  themselves  in  dialect 
relaiiona  in  an  unmistakable  fashion.  Let  me  illustrate  from  the 
Greek  dialeotB.  If  we  survey  the  whole  body  of  linguistic  phenomena 
we  may  (li\iite  the  points  of  dialect  agreement  Into  three  classeg. 
Some  we  regard  as  accidental.  Othcnn  are  ugiiificant  of  gt^ugraphical 
continuity  in  their  hijstoric  positions,  as  probably  the  psilnsis  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  in  which  the  ^f)olic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  dialects 
of  this  region  gharc.  Others  are  obviously  eignificant  of  geographical 
continuity  in  a  period  preceding  the  great  migrations,  and  there  of 
course  are  the  points  upon  which  are  based  all  attempts  to  classify 
the  dialects  and  stems.  No  onn  can  possibly  doubt  the  historical 
83gni6cance  of  the  agreement  in  features  not  found  elsewhere  between 
Areadi&o  and  the  remote  Cyprian,  between  Aaiatie  j£olic  and 
Thessalinn,  or  of  the  mixture  of  Doric  and  .*>ilic  characterietica  in 
Thessalian  and  Bceotian.  And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
that  those  hiatorians,  fortunately  few,  who  regard  the  tradition  of  the 
Doric  migration  as  a  pure  myth,  either  have  no  firat-hand  knriwledge 
of  the  dialeclfl  or  are  absolutely  imper%'iou8  to  linguistic  evidence. 
There  is  enough  that  is  still  obscure  in  (he  relations  of  the  Greek 
dialects,  but  there  is  also  much  that  is  ts  clear  as  day. 

It  may  be  aaid  of  this  or  any  other  like  cage  that  it  is  arbitrary  to 
regard  certain  points  of  agreement  as  accidental  and  others  as  sig- 
nificant, and  that  in  combining  the  latter  with  vague  traditional  data 
and  then  drawing  historical  conclusions  we  are  guilty  of  reasoning 
in  a  ^'iciou8  circle.  Perfectly  true.  But  where  is  there  a  branch  of 
inquiiy  in  whieh  the  so-ealled  vicious  circle  is  not  employed,  and  jus- 
tified too,  if  only  the  circle  ju  completed  without  undue  presjiure? 
When  a  number  of  linguiatic  facts  fit  together  with  one  another  and 
with  traditional  data,  which  in  itself  may  be  of  little  weight,  we  are 
entitled  to  regard  them  as  significant, 

I  can  only  allude  to  the  historical  signiBcanee  of  borrowed  words 
not  due  to  any  racial  mixture,  such  aa  the  Greek  words  in  Latin  which 
bring  before  us  the  successive  p(;riods  of  Greek  influence:  first,  the 
muote  period  when  certain  articlea  of  commerce  were  brought  to 
Italy  by  Greek  mariners,  then  the  infiucacc  exerted  by  the  Greek 
polonists  of  Mnpin  Grtfcia,  then  the  time  whpn  educated  Romans 
were  familiar  with  Greek  literature  ami  .sent  their  sons  to  Athens  for 
study,  and  lastly  the  period  when  Rome  was  filled  with  Greek- 
npi^king  <ilavcs.  Or,  to  take  an  example  of  a  totally  different  and 
less  usual  character,  the  %Tords  which  the  Gypeics  have  adopted 
from  the  various  languages  nitb  which  they  have  come  in  contact 
KDCC  leaving  their  home  in  India,  some  of  them,  tike  the  Armenian 
and  Modem  Greek  words,  common  to  all  dialecta  and  so  significant 
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of  thrir  wandmngs  as  an  undivided  people,  others  indicative  only  of 
the  wanderings  of  certain  groups. 

But  something  must  be  said  of  the  relation  of  comparative  gram- 
mar to  the  Btudy  of  prehistoric  nntiquitics.  For  it  is  this  phase  of 
the  subject  whicii  is  regarded  with  the  greatest  suspieinn  within  the 
rallies  of  comparative  grammarians;  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
the  strongest  appeal  to  pnpiilar  interest.  What  Woman's  Club  has 
not  been  privileged  txi  lifltcn  to  a  paper  upon  "The  (Vadle  of  the 
Aryans"?  Unguiatic  PalEeontoiogy,  as  it  is  often  called,  refer*  to 
the  study  of  the  rceonstnietod  vocabulary  of  a  parent  speech  with 
reference  to  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  civilization  of  the  people 
using  this  language.  Investigation  along  this  line  was  initiated 
and  has  been  most  vigorously  pursued  within  the  Indo-European 
field,  but  similar  studies  liavc  been  made  for  the  Semitic  atid  other 
families  of  languages.  The  common  possession,  by  the  various 
languages  of  a  family,  of  a  given  word  in  the  form  appropriate  lo 
I  he  known  phonetic  characteristics  of  each  is  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  word  in  the  parent  speech,  and  consequently  of  the  object 
designated  by  this  word.  Such  a  sciies  as  Sanskrit  fvd.  Avestan  »pa 
(cl.  also  tnrd.o.,  quoted  as  Median  by  Herodotus),  Armenian  sun, 
CIreek  <n)W,  Latin  cams,  Old  Irish  cri,  Gothic  kvnda  (certainly  not  lo 
be  separated,  though  possibly  contaminated  with  the  root  seen  in 
Kngtish  AunQ,  Ltthuatiian  szu.  Old  J'rus^ian  minis  (Russian  sobaka 
must  have  been  borrowed  from  Iranian),  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  primitive  Indo-Kuropeans  were  acquainted  with  some 
species  of  dog.  Similar  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show  their  acquaint- 
ance with  numerous  other  ftnimals,  with  eertnin  trees,  with  at  least 
one  metal,  with  a  kind  of  grain,  with  some  meamt  of  conveyance 
both  by  land  and  by  water,  with  thn-e  seasons,  including  winter  with 
snow,  with  the  art  of  stiwiTiK,  plaiting,  weaving,  and  mukiiig  vessels 
of  earthenware,  *ith  a  complete  family  organization,  etc.,  etc. 

But  the  earlier  essays  at  a  comprehensive  view  of  such  conditions, 
those  idyllic  pictures  of  primitive  Indo-Eunipean  life  with  the 
milkmaid  in  the  fnreground,  wen-  marked  by  so  little  appreciation 
of  the  limitaLions  of  linguistic  evidence  as  to  bring  the  whole  subject 
into  a  disrepute  from  which  it  has  nc%'cr  fully  recovered.  Later 
progress  has  consisted  in  a  more  precise  valuation  and  a  more  critical 
application  of  the  evidence  from  language,  end  especially  in  con- 
trolling and  supplementing  it  by  pvidence  from  oth^r  sources,  such 
as  prehistoric  arrhwology,  historical  accounts  of  e-arly  conditions 
among  the  various  Indo-Kiinipeaii  peoples,  and  general  ethnology 
as  showing  what  conditions  arc  likely  to  be  found  together.  With 
regard  to  linguistic  evidence,  we  must  recognize  that  absence  of 
agreement  in  the  designation  of  an  object  is  no  proof  that  it  was 
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VDknown,  since  the  old  word  may  for  various  rpaitons  have  been  lost 
or  rcplacttl,  just  as  the  old  words  for  brother  and  sister  havo  been 
replaced  in  Greek,  thost^  for  mn  and  dauf^hUT  in  I^tin;  further, 
that  afireemcnt  in  a  given  word  ia  not  always  proof  of  its  exigence 
in  the  parent  speech,  since,  aside  from  the  possibility  of  independent 
formation,  this  agreement  may  rest  on  a  succession  of  borrowingii, 
as  is  the  casp  with  the  word  for  wine;  lastly,  even  where  the  existence 
of  the  word  in  the  parent  speech  is  not  open  to  question,  its  precise 
meaning  may  be  uncertain.  From  the  series,  Sanskrit  ayas,  Aveetan 
aifcJi-,  Latin  afi,  Gothic  ait  (English  ort),  which  in  different  times 
and  places  mean  copper,  bronz«,  iron,  or  metal  in  general,  we  can, 
indeed,  infer  that  the  Indo-Europeans  were  aequaintod  with  some 
iRlal,  but  when  we  conclude  that  this  was  probably  copper,  we  do 
on  other  than  purely  Ungnistic  grounds.  Furthermore  there  are 
eouDtlcaa  points  upon  which  Unguistic  evidence  is  altogether  silent. 
But  when  the  skepticism  is  carried  bo  far  as  to  assert  that  no  value, 
or  at  the  moatvcrytslight  value,  is  to  be  attached  to  linguistic  evidence,^ 
this  nan  only  be  stamped  as  an  unwarranted  exaggeration.  The 
elimination  of  iKirrowed  words  from  apparent  cases  of  agreement 
has  long  been  recognixcd  as  an  important  corrective.  But  it.  is  a 
mere  splitting  of  hairs  to  urge  that  all  cases  of  agreement  may  rest 
upon  borrowing,  only  in  the  remote  period  when  the  later  Indo- 
European  languages,  though  already  somewhat  different iati^,  were 
still  spoken  in  contiguous  territory.  No  exception  need  be  taken  to 
such  a  statement  if  intended  only  as  a  warning  that  the  conclusions 
reached  may  not  be  applicable  to  precisely  the  same  period  and  that 
the  combination  of  the  various  conclusions  may  cot  be  truly  homo- 
geneous. The  same  ia  true  of  the  reconstrueled  forms,  and  1  would 
emphatuze  again  what  was  said  in  reference  to  the  parent  speech, 
that  we  are  concerned  with  it  not  so  much  for  any  inlrinidc  interest 
it  possesses  for  us  as  for  its  bearing  on  later  development.  If  we  arc 
able  to  trace  a  given  institution  back  to  a  period  before  the  bonds 
between  the  Indn-Europenn  peoples  were  severed  and  antedating 
the  more  individual  development  of  each  in  the  land  of  its  per- 
manent home,  what  more  do  we  ask?  We  may  deny  the  application 
of  hnguistic  evidence  in  individual  cosi's,  but  not  in  principle.  It 
must  be  used  with  caution,  but  the  danger  of  itH  abuse  is  not  greal-er 
than  if  the  case  with  archteo logical  evidence.  Often  it  fails  us  entirely, 
but  oft^n  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  only  available  evidence. 
What  archffological  evidence  can  tell  u«  how  far  the  numeral  syst^em 
was  developed,  or  can  throw  such  light  on  the  family  nrganixation 

'  I  neffT  mporiallv  to  the  riwlical  poiition  taken  by  KreHtclicr,  Einleiiniig  in  dte 
Qttehidtlt  der  gTirthUchen  Sprache,  p.  4811..  in  the  criLiciiuii  c>l  wtiicli  [  nm  hi 
RitiiT  lu^conl  wiih  Ihe  rpnmrks  of  Scliradtr,  RtnJlesikon  d«r  ijxdogermanifelun 
AlteTtAmfn.  p.  8  ff. 
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as  the  restriction  of  the  inherited  words  for  father-in-law  and  mother- 
in-law  to  the  parents  of  the  husband?  It  is  idle  to  discuss  whether 
the  study  of  Indo-European  antiquities  is  a  branch  of  Unguistic 
science  to  which  prehistoric  archseology  ia  auxiliary,  or  vice  versa. 
For  the  relative  importance  of  each  kind  of  evidence  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  problem.  It  is  only  by  the  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  each,  by  the  conservative  employment  of  evidence  from 
whatever  source,  that  this  branch  of  investigation  can  attain  its 
highest  development,  and  even  then  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  what  is  only  a  fragmentary  picture  at  best. 

I  have  now  mentioned,  not  indeed  all  branches  of  science  which 
could  be  adduced  as  standing  in  some  sort  of  relation  to  comparative 
grammar,  but  those  which  seem  to  me  to  stand  in  the  closest  relation- 
ship to  it,  a  relationship  which  is  not  merely  theoretical  but  a  vital 
fact,  the  importance  of  which  to  each  science  concerned  has  never 
been  so  fully  recognized  as  at  the  present  day. 


»ME  PRESENT  PROBLEMS  AND  TENDENaiS  IX  COM- 
PARATIVE PHILOLOGY 
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[Hams  OerMl.  ProreiHirDf  Lui|riiAtin<  iinil  Conipnrntirt!  Phitologr.  Yak  Univpn- 
rty.  b.ApfU2».  l888.Geithain.  Savony.  A.M.  (hon.)  Vale.  ISSS;  Ph.D  ibid. 
IBBO.  M«nb(!rafAEaa4euiOn[<iitjil  SiH'ii<v:  l.itinirisri.  iAu^.  Authiorof  Lnclu/u 
•■  tht  Sludjf  of  Langitaat,  Tftf  Jiiitniniua  or  Tninrfikam  Upanifiut  BrOhmana 
fToxt.  TnuulatioD.  ana  Noteti).  and  many  articlm  on  Idnguislics  uid  Satiokrit 

In  an  address  delivered  almoat  sixty  vfArsogofin  IS46;  printed  in 
LUKn's  ZeiUchrift  fiir  die  Kunde  dfs  Monjimtatuttt.  vol.  vii,  1820. 
'  p.  2J5ff.)  Schleicherdivided  the  new  science  of  comparative  philology, 
which  owes  its  name  to  Friedrich  Schlegel,  into  the  following  three 
departments:  (1)  The  "philoeophieal,"  in  so  far  as  the  comparativo 
study  of  languases  aims  to  discover  the  laws  and  processes  of  lin- 
guistic development  ("die  filr  die  Sprache  gelteudon  E^twicklungs- 
Besetse  aufzuatellen,"  p.  36).  Included  in  this  are  also  questions 
touching  tbe  relation  of  speech  and  thought,  and  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  immatenal  here  whether  the  languages  compared  are 
gCDetically  related  to  one  another  or  not.  (2)  The  '*  historical,"  which 
deab  with  such  ethnological  infonnatlon  regarding  prehistoric  timea 
as  may  lie  infemnlially  derived  frnni  a  ouuiparison  of  cognate  lan- 
gua^es;  it  thu«  appearK  as  a  valuable  ally  of  history.  In  contradis- 
tinction to  the  preceding  division,  the  interest  here  does  not  centre 
io  language  itself,  but  in  the  historical,  mj-thologicat,  institutional, 
inferences  which  may  be  baaed  upon  language.  Language  plays 
here  the  Kama  part  in  the  investigation  of  prehitttorit  periodit  which 
Wolf,  in  hid  AUerthunutcinaenxchaJt.  assigned  to  it  for  hutarie  times. 
(3)  The  "  grammatical,"  in  which  tlie  Rrammalical  svatem  of  a  given 
language  is  illuniiued  urid  cleared  up  by  the  couiparbon  of  cognate 
language*.  While  the  first  two  departments  dealt  respectively  with 
language  in  general  and  with  the  histoiical  inferences  to  be  derived 
from  a  Bet  of  cognate  languages,  this  third  department  in  concerned 
with  some  one  delinite  language  whose  structure  it  analyzes  by 
means  of  the  comparative  method. 

Although  ihis«:  three  divisions  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  still 
leas  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  although  the  work  of  most 
scholars  has  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  extended  over  more  than  a 
■iltgle  one  of  the  three  Rubdixisions,  it  is  easy  to  name  the  pioneer 
and  earliest  n;presentativc  for  each,  namely,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
for  the  Gntt  (the  " philosophical"),  August  Schleicher  hinkself  for 
Ihe  second  (the  "historical"),  and  Franz  I3opp  for  the  third  (the 
"gnumnatical"). 


Now  since  all  investigations  fllong  any  one  of  the  three  main  lines 
indicated  by  Schleicher  —  if  they  are  to  be  inductive  —  must  necee- 
earily  rest  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  of  actual  lan- 
guagotj  and  di&lccts,  the  large  mass  of  special  problems  which  are 
connected  with  each  individual  language  and  dialect  fonn,  in  a  seiiae, 
problems  of  comparative  philology,  nor  can  they  be  regarded  lus 
minor  problems,  inaanmch  as  the  whole  structure  of  linguistic  science 
ultimately  rests  upon  their  correct  solution.  And  yet  a  diacuaaioii  of 
even  a  select  number  of  such  special  problems  seemed  both  impos- 
Bible  and  unsuited  to  the  present  occasion.  For,  extending  over 
a  great  variety  of  languages,  they  would  require  for  thrir  adt-quate 
prweotation  the  combined  labor  of  many  specialists.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  very  nature  would  rt-Blrict  an  intereat  in  them  to  a 
comparatively  small  number,  as  their  discussion  would,  of  necessity, 
have  to  be  of  a  very  technical  character,  But  since  these  lectures  are 
addreaaed,  I  lake  it,  to  a  wider  audience,  1  have  selected  a  number 
of  problems  which  are  mcire  general,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  discutt!: 
briefly  some  general  problcnw  and  tendencies  of  linguistic  thought, 
which  by  inlluenring  the  niethodji  of  invt-Kligation ,  dett^nninc,  t4» 
a  considerable  extent,  the  manner  in  which  special  problems  present 
themselves  for  treatment,  the  point  from  which  their  objects  are 
viewed,  and  the  way  in  whieh  they  are  grouped  and  correlated. 

In  his  division  of  the  comparative  etudy  of  language,  Schleicher 
distingul»hcd  between  the  "historical"  and  the  "grammatical" 
application  of  the  comparative  method  to  a  group  of  cognate  tan- 
guftges.  And  the  contrast  between  these  two  as  to  the  ultimate 
purpose  and  end  for  which  the  comparative  method  is  used  is,  even 
now.  8o  important  for  a  proper  valuation  of  the  resiills  achieved  thsr 
I  rannot  forego  dwelling  briefly  upon  it.  The  difTcrpnce  may  perhaps 
Ik*  summed  up  in  these  wonls,  that  in  its  last  aims  Schleicher's 
"historical"  method  is  recomtrucUve,  while  his  "grammatical" 
method  is  inter  ^relative.  In  talcing  Bopp  as  representntivo  of  tho  lat- 
ter. I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  his  attempt  nt  cxptnining  the  origin 
of  those  forms  which  express  grammatical  relations  (or,  in  simple 
words,  the  origin  of  inflection),  but  rather  to  what  he  considered  a  pre- 
liminary step  toward  the  solution  of  thia  problem,  namely,  the  com- 
parative description  of  the  organic  structure  of  the  Indo-European 
languages.  In  fact  Bopp's  lasting  importance  does  not  lie  in  the 
uttotnptcd  solution  of  the  riddle  of  inflection,  but  in  what  his  com- 
parative method  allowed  him  to  do  for  each  individual  and  con- 
crete l&ngua^  embodied  in  his  Compendium.  By  it  he  woa  enabled 
"  to  extend  his  gaze  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  a  single  lan- 
guage and  to  group  its  facts,  in  the  light  of  all  the  cognate  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  so  as  to  bring  system  and  organic  con- 
nection into  the  linguistic  material  presented  by  each  individual 
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Imnguagc''  (p.  vin  of  the  preface  to  the  Vergteicketide  Orammalik). 
Schldchcr,  on  the  other  band,  used  the  comparative  method  for  An 
entirely  difTereut  ultim&te  end,  namely,  to  reconstruct  infcrentiaHy 
n  parent  language  upon  the  basig  of  a  comparison  of  the  rpally  exiet- 
iitg  cognate  languages,  and  In  his  Compendium  "the  attempt  has 
bcfji  made  to  place  the  inferred  I ndo- European  parent  language 
alODgsido  of  ite  really  rxi&ting  descendants"  (2d.  ed.,  p.  8,  note). 
The  contrast  is  clear.  For  Bopp  the  comparative  method  is  largely 
a  means  of  Liringing  order  and  gystem  into  the  ^ammars  of  tho 
individual  liistorical  languages.  For  Schleicher  it  ix  a  key  to  open 
a  prehistoric  period  by  recovering  ita  lost  language.  Save  only 
where  he  procecde  to  speculate  upon  the  ultimate  origin  of  inflection, 
( ho  former's  face  is  turned  tow'ard  the  historical  periodsof  a  language, 
the  facta  of  which  he  interpretH  from  his  higher  pinnacle;  while  the 
latl«r  uses  the  hiatorical  languagts  as  a  basifi  for  Ills  infercneee,  «.s 
a  spring-board,  if  one  may  uae  the  figure,  for  a  leap  into  the  pn>- 
hist-oric. 

Aoy  one  who  has  followed  the  trend  of  recent  discussions  eanntit 
have  failed  to  see  that  there  is  at  present  a  growing  disinclination  to 
believe  in  the  hiKtoritial  reality  of  reconstructed  forms  and  meanings. 
The  more  thoroughly  we  study  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  lin- 
guistic development  the  rlcanrr  it  must  become  that  it  can  pmperly 
be  compared  neither,  in  Schleicher's  bioloKical  fashion,  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  an  ftoimal,  nor,  o^  has  bcou  done  more  recently,  to  the 
derivation  of  a  number  of  manuscript  copies  from  one  archetype.  'I'he 
processes  of  consolidation  a,nd  disintegration  to  which  dialects  owe 
their  constantly  changing  being  are  so  complicated  and  of  so  peculiar 
a  character  thai  such  conijiarisons  can  bn  made  in  the  most  general 
and  fjgurutive  way  only,  and  they  cannot  justify  the  application  of  » 
method  designed  for  and  capable  of  restoring  a  lost  archetype  to  the 
reeonsl ruction  of  a  language.  'Yhe  recent  anthropological  discussions 
of  Ratzel  '  make  one  point  perfectly  clear,  namely,  that  for  the 
developmenb  of  a  secondary  ethnic  group  with  such  definite  and  uni- 
fom)  choractcri»ticH  a»  the  fair,  blond,  tall,  and  long-hraded  Indo- 
Kuropcaos  exhibit  vre  are  (tirccd  to  assume  a  very  targe  area;  for 
its  dispersion  over  a  wide  area  was  its  only  protection  against  alien 
influences  and  the  guarantee  of  its  survival.  To  think  then  of  this 
period  as  one  "in  which  the  individual  members  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean family  were  still  united  by  the  consciousness  of  a  common 
tongue"  seems  to  me  to  imply  a  complete  revereal  of  all  that  we 
know  empirically  of  political  and  linguistic  history,  for  in  both  the 
course  appears  to  bo  tiniformly  from  multiplicity  toward  unity.  As 
all  historical  nations  arc  the  result  of  a  con>iolidation  of  tribes,  so  all 
historical  languages  are  the  result  of  a  consolidation  and  unification 
•  AmeMf  i.  Mth*.  0*ttl.  d.  Wi»M.,  1S9S,  p.  1,  M»d  1900,  p.  2S. 
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of  dialects,'  What  else  does  the  great  diversity  of  the  Ilnlio  dialects, 
with  their  marked  divergence  in  the  most  common  wardH  ait  well  as 
in  the  gr&mmittical  materiaJ,  indicate  but  that  th^  hordm  and  trilies 
which  inviidixi  Italy  were  fur  from  uniforni,  and  that  the  linguistic 
uaificattQii  accoiiipunicd  the  political  and  economic  consuUdation  of 
Italy  under  the  leadership  of  Home?  If  wc  once  admit  that  ihe  Indo- 
European  ethnic  group  long  before  the  opening  of  history  inhabited, 
and  developed  in,  n  large  area  embracing  Middle  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  reaching  far  into  Western  A.<ua.  thru  tho  a«iRuniptinn  of  a  n-cll- 
roundnd  and  evenly  developed  grammatical  structure  *  becomes  aa 
impodsiblc  as  that  of  a  umform  culture.  It  is  not  nccc^ory  to  Qfisumc 
that  ail  indo- Europeans  otico  possessed  knowledge  of,  and  terms  for, 
agriculture,  and  that  the  absence  of  such  terms  among  the  Eastern 
branch  is  due  to  loss.  Are  we  not  justified  in  seeing  here  primltiTe 
differences?  Exactly'  so  it  seema  to  me  unnecessary  to  assume  a 
fully  dcvelopfnl  and  generally  accepted  differentiation  of  optative 
and  subjunctive  throughottt  all  Indo-European  territory.  I?  it  not 
possible  that  the  Italic  tribes,  for  instance,  did  not  fuse  what  was 
originally  distinct,  but  represent  a  section  and  stage  which  never 
utilized  the  ie  :  i  etc.  forms  for  the  purpose  of  differentiating  between 
wbh  (optative)  and  will  (subjunctive)?  And  may  it  not  be  just  as 
incorrect  to  speak  of  the  meaning  of  a  common  Indo-European 
optative  as  it  would  be  to  ^peak  of  a  common  Indo-Kuropean  agiicut- 
ture?  In  other  words,  are  not  many  supposed  losses  and  fusions  in 
reality  ralher  primilivo  and  original  loeal  absenoes  and  primitive 
and  original  local  failures  to  differentiate?  It  seems  to  me  that  con- 
^derations  Like  these  must  have  been  the  cause  which  have  led,  in 
recent  standard  works  on  comparative  syntax,  to  the  substitution  of 
"Gebrauehssphaere"  for  the  older  "GrundlK'deutung."  The  latter 
implied  unity,  local  uniformity;  the  former  puts  in  its  place  multi- 
plicity, and  thus  allows  for  primitive  local  differences  which  wc  may 
find  continued  in  the  historical  languages. 

I  am  not  here  attacking  the  starred,  constructed  forms  of  out- 
comparative  grammars,  the  value  of  which  no  sane  scholar  under- 
rates. What  I  try  to  combat  is  the  belief  that  these  constructed 
form.-!  can  be  utilized  for  historical  inferences.  Since  the  method  by 
wliicli  they  are  produced  is  purely  logical  (namely,  a  summation  of 
Correspondences  and  an  elimination  of  differcnci's) ,  their  character 
is  essentially  unhutoric.  But  this  unhistorie  quality  in  no  way  im- 
pairs their  value  es  aids  in  the  grammatical  study  of  a  given  lan- 

'  Hc^•ck.  flMor.  ZeiUch..  vol,  85,  p.  68;  Wrcd*,  Urid.,  vol  87,  p.  39;  Koegcl. 
GaUing.  G«t.  Am.,  imj,  p.  6-1$. 

'  A.  Lvdwifc  wmU>  In  ISfi?:  "Aueh  die  Ursprache  in  d^  Z«it  ihnr  (natOHicli 
iiiun«T  nur  ft'lfttivfti)  Vollkommcnhwt  l»t  Itrini^  vollkonimonn  Eintioit."  (Si- 
Uujtgitbmi-hlf  d.  jihiL  hift-  (U.  d-  Knit.  Akad.H.Ww,  Wi.n.  ItiflT.  vol.  .■"..''..p.  134.) 

*  Th?  following  pnriLEraph  luia  been  elaborated  more  (uUy  by  E.  I*.  Morris  mid 
the  author  id  tlm  liarmrd  Sludia  in  Clauical  Philologn  for  10115. 
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Instead  of  attaching  to  theee  construct^  rorniK  the-  limtorinal 
Titue  whirl)  Ihtj  poescesed  in  Sclilrirhcr's  ry(«,  I  nhoulJ  rather 
nicard  them  as  algebr&ic  gnauuAtical  nointions  '  in  which  the  com- 
pariflon  of  parallel  fomw  of  two  or  more  langungcN  mny  be  moitt 
easily  and  eonvpnicntly  summarised  and  expressed.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  form  like  imt/'m  means  that  Greek  i-mrw.  Ijiiin  rrntum, 
Gennan  hund,  Sanskrit  catam,  etc.,  should  be  grouped  together.  It 
is  in  other  words  the  common  denominator  of  these  forms.  The 
constructed  m  is  a  convenient  Bvnibol  to  mark  the  fact  that  Greek 
«.  Latin  en.  German  tin,  Sanskrit  a,  etc.,  are  to  be  paralleled  and  are 
alike  in  fto  far  as  they  are  weak  grades,  a  fact  which  for  some  does  not 
lie  at  all  close  to  the  i^urface  and.  indeed,  is  brought  to  light  by  the 
rompsrison  of  cognates  only.  The  signs  which  go  to  make  up  the 
alphabet  of  the  Indo-European  arc  the  symbolical  expresatone  of 
grammatical  parallelisms  rather  than  representatives  of  the  historical 
sourcesfromwhit'h  the Hciundsof  the  conerele  languages  are doaconded. 
But  even  those  who  would  grant  historical  reality  to  ihe  jormal 
reconstructions  of  Indo-European  words  will  hardly  go  so  far  as  to 
extend  it  to  the  semantic  *  reconstructions  dealing  with  the  force 
and  meaning  of  lodo-Kuropean  ceaee,  modes,  and  tenses.  So  long 
as  it  was  beheved  that  fnim  the  very  lieginning  the  mode  and  tenae 
fonnati^'es  were  eharg^-d  wiih  a  definite  modal  and  temporal  meaning 
inherent  in  them,  a  formal  reconstruction  of  the  formative  carried 
with  it  semantic  reconstniction  iiUo.  But  all  recent  invmligations 
(they  havf!  just  been  summarised  and  extended  by  Hirt  '>  unifr>rraly 
tend  to  show  that  there  was,  generally  epeaking.  no  auch  inherent 
meaning  in  these  formatives.  What  we  call  the  mrKlal  or  the  tense- 
system  of  a  language  is  the  result  of  a  ver>'  gradual  development  in 
which  oW  formal  material  has  been  adapted  to  certain  semantic 
uses.  Witneas.  for  instance,  the  uge  made  of  thematic  (asa-H)  and 
untheniatic  (as-ti)  forma  for  the  diflcrentiation  of  subjunctive  and 
Indicative,  or  the  turning  of  the  s-formative  into  a  tense-sign.  If,  as 
««ms  incontestable,  the  tense-system  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages is  by  no  means  primiiive.  but  a  seeondar}*  structure,  into 
which  material  of  a  previous  period  was  built  by  charging  old  forms 
with  new  meaning,*  it  ia  not  necessary  to  assume  that  this  new 
system  was  uniformly  worked  out  in  what  is  called  Indo-European 
timefl,  ftnd  the  attempt  to  construct  universally  accepted  Indo- 
European  meanings  from  which,  by  low  or  addition,  those  of  the 


*  Thbn*t«mpntnjrr««iiW)thnr'lhTll«lt,£i'itiptfunj7in  tfiif  ,S;>rn<-htluJtHm  (1880) 
p,  S3.     £inWjiinji  in  daji  Stwiium  drr  indof^rmattiiifhfn  SprnrhrK   (1004),  p.  120. 

'  For  ft  fiilW  discussion nf  thiBwcE.  P.  Morm's  ntid  the  author's  pBp«r  in  the 
Hatrard  Sludut  in  Ciii»iiieai  Pktiolem  for  I90G. 

'  In  lln-  wvi'iitcriitli  vol  ot  thfl  /ndopennanucAc  forwAitnjfrn. 

*  Compare  aI«o  theocquirrd  modal  force  of  (he  augraentlcH  preterites.  Thum- 
eyaen,  Ben.  Beitr.  rm.  p.  282. 
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individual  laHRuOKt^it  mttxt  bv  derived  would  accm  unwarranted.  It 
is  for  this  reason  thnt  I  should  be  slow  to  assort  that  the  Latin 
subjunctive  forms  are  semantieoUy  the  product  of  a  fusion  of  Indo- 
Kuropenn  subjnnctive  (ferftg)  and  optative  (faxis)  forins.  I  cannoc 
sw  what  obstaclp  should  prevent  o\ir  interpreting  these  forms  as  re- 
flpxrs  of  a  section  of  Indo-Kuropean  specrh  in  which  the  adaptation 
ftf  forme  terminating  in  long  a  e  6  and  those  with  the  formative  it :  i 
to  subjunctive  and  optative  uses  respDCtively  had  never  taken 
place;  just  as  the  Italic  and  Oltic  r-forms  of  the  passive  have  their 
formal  but  not  their  scmantie  counterpart  in  Sanskrit.  Thus,  wliile 
in  dealing  with  the  formal  side  of  Indo-European  speech  the  con- 
atniction  of  parent  forms  is  a  useful  and  convenient  device  and 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  do  harm,  the  case  is  different  in 
syntactical  work  with,  its  eraphaaia  on  the  nemarUic  side.  Here  insist- 
eiiCG  on  a  uniform  pan-nt  language  with  Tn-ell-defined  Bemantic  sys- 
r^rns  shared  in  by  all  set'tious  of  Indo-European  folk  deems  fraught 
with  danger  and  must  oftCMi  tend  to  cloud  the  issue  by  injecting 
foreign  semantic  elements,  which  in  reality  were,  perhaps,  never 
present  in  the  history  of  a  mode  or  tense.  It  seems  methodologically 
wrong  to  aattume  that  beeause  certain  formatives  in  a  given  num- 
l»er  of  languages  ran  l>e  jormalty  united,  their  respective  semantic 
contents  must  also  be  unified  under  one  denominator,  which  i«  to 
Ik)  regarded  as  starting-point  iinri  fountain  head  from  which  the 
meanings  in  the  individual  lunguagcA  are  to  be  historically  derived. 
I'^irly  formal  identity  of  formatives  may  well  go  hand  in  hand  with 
primitive  semantic  differences  due  to  separate  and  sectional  develop- 
m«nt. 

r  turn  from  this  general  dLscnssion  nf  the  valne  of  inferred  forms 
and  meanings  to  a  number  of  problems  connected  with  the  different 
departmenta  of  grammar,  selecting  a  few  which  arc  of  a  more  general 
nature. 

In  phonetics  the  problem  of  the  causes  upon  which  rests  the 
striking  uniformity  of  sound-changes  is  not  yet  finally  solved.  The 
in vfts ligation  of  the  nature  of  phonetic  changes  has  been,  in  the 
main,  confined  to  the  causes  which  produce  primary  changes,  that 
13,  those  which  originated  in,  and  were  created  by,  the  individual, 
who  therefore  plays  an  active  part  in  their  production.  While  these 
changes  have  received  detailed  treatment,  another  phase  of  the 
subject,  namely,  the  cause  which  underlies  the  comparative  uniform- 
ity of  these  changes  in  a  large  number  of  individuals  scattered  over 
a  considerable  area,  has  been  touched  only  lightly  and  in  a  more  or 
less  general  way.  There  are  two  possible  ways  of  accounting  for  such 
imiformity.  One  theory  (and  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  fore- 
most authority  on  the  psychologj-  of  language  holds  this  view,  cf. 
Wuiidt's  VClkerpgychologie,  Die  Sprache,  vol.  I,  p.  391)  explains  it  as 
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due  to  sitnuitanoous  changes  which  rise  independently  in  the  members 
inhahiling  a  rcrtain  an-a.    Its  C(i|Ic^cti\'«!  character  is,  if  I  undcrdtanfl 
Wiindt  aright,  due  tQ  the  fact  that  the  causes  for  its  existence  are 
uniformly  present  in  m&ny  members,  who,  therefore,  &t  about  the 
same  time  independently  hit  upon  the  same  change.    According  to 
this  view,  overj'  change  etarta  and  sprtadi  as  a  primary  chnnge.   The 
other  theory  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  primary'  and  second- 
ary changes  and  explains  the  spread  of  a  change  as  due  to  the  adop' 
turn  of  the  innovation  by  the  rest  of  the  speech -community.   Having 
been  originated  elsewhere,  the  change  is  afterwards  accepted  and 
—  mostly  unconseiously  ~  imitated.     lu  two  ways  thia  latter  view 
(which  ia  shared,  among  the  lateat  writers,  by  Dolbriick.  ef.  his  Ein- 
Ifilung  in  das  Stadium  der  ind/jgermanischen  Sprachen,  4th  edition, 
149)  ae«ma  to  me  to  have  an  advantage  over  the  other.    In  the 
rSrst  place,  it  bridges  the  gulf  which  separates  phonetic  changes  from 
those  of  a  aemaatio  and  syntactical  kind.     For  it  seems  hard  to 
maintain  that  the  change  in  a  syntaeticEi  construction  or  iii  the 
meaning  of  a  wnrd  owes  itn  universality  to  a  siinullaiietjuK  and  inde- 
pendent primary  change  in  all  rhe  members  of  a  speech-community. 
By  adopting  the  theory  of  imitative  spread,  all  linguistic  changes 
ijormal  as  well  as  semantic:)  may  be  viewed  as  one  horaogeneous 
whole.   In  the  second  place,  the  latter  newscem.s  to  bring  linguistic 
changes  into  line  with  the  other  fioeial  changes,  niich  as  mnditications 
in  institutions,  beliefs,  and  customs.  Fnr  is  it  not  an  eiuiential  charac- 
teristic of  a  social  group  that  its  members  are  not  cooperative  in  the 
srnse  that  each  member  actively  participates  in  the  production  of 
c^xry  single  clement  which  goes  to  make  up   cither  lanKuai^-,  or 
belief,  or  customs?       Distinguiehing   thus    between    primtin/   and 
fecondarjf  changes  and  between  the  rrrigin  of  a  change  and  its  a-prmd. 
it  behoves  us  to  examine  carefully  into  the  causes  which  make  the 
membera  of  a  socini  unit,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  mlling 
to  accept  the  innovation.    What  is  it  that  determines  acceptnncc 
or  rejection  of  a  particular  change?   What  limits  one  change  to  a 
small  area,  while  it  extends  the  area  of  another?     Before  a  final 
decision  can  be  reached  in  favor  of  the  second  theorj-  of  imitative 
spread  it  will  be  necessarj'  to  follow  out  in  minute  detail  the  mechan- 
ism ol  this  process  in  a  number  of  concrete  instances;  in  other  words 
to  fill  out  the  picture  of  which  Tarde  (  Lf«  Lois  de  I'Imitation)  sketched 
the  bare  outlines.  If  his  assumptions  prove  true,  then  we  should  have 
here  a  uniformity  resting  u[ion  other  causes  than  the  physical  uni- 
formity that  appears  in  tlie  ubjeels  with  wliieli.the  natural  sciences 
d««l.     It  would  enable  us  to  establish  a  second  group  of  uniform 
phenomena  which  is  psycho-physical  in  it«  characti>r  and  rests  upon 
the  basis  of  social  suggestion.  The  uniformities  in  speech,  belief,  and 
institutions  would  belong  to  this  second  group. 
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In  another  direction,  also,  a  study  of  the  process  of  the  spread 
b(  liiiguiatic  changes,  combined  wilh  a  study  of  the  niechatUBin 
of  dialect  formation  and  early  tribal  migrationa,  would  be  of  con- 
Kiderable  interest.  Hirt,  some  time  ago  {IF,  jx,  292),  directed  at- 
tention to  the  similarities,  both  phonetic  and  motphological,  in 
neighborinj;  but  unrelated  dialectB.'  "It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  Slime  phonetic  changes  are  met  with  in  different  but  adjacent 
dlateotal  areax.  Most  atriluDg  are  such  parallelisms  in  the  languageK 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Though  much  m  uncertain,  one  fact  is 
plain,  namely,  that  Humanian,  Albanian,  and  Itulf^nrian,  three 
fundamentally  different  languages,  poRwes  similar  features  which  it 
i8  hardly  possuble  trt  ascribe  to  mere  ehancc."  It  wemg  possible  to 
explain  these  mmilarities  by  assuming  at  the  beginning  a  large 
number  of  many  small  ethnic  units  of  gnat  mobility  and  only  mod- 
erate coherence.'  These,  moving  with  cnnsidrrablc  eaee '  within  a  com- 
paratively large  geographical  orca,  combined,  often  only  temporarily, 
with  other  units  into  larger  bodies  which  may  frequently  enough 
have  employed  a  vaiiety  of  heterogeneous  dialecte.  These,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  intensity  of  intercourse  and  according  to  the 
duratinn  of  the  union,  rnuld  not  help  influencing  each  other.  Finally, 
a  certain  number  of  these  units  permanently  consolidated,  and,  being 
held  together  by  a  common  material  civilization,  they  began  to  form 
a  larger  and  more  coherent  unit,  became  more  and  more  clouely 
knit  aa  time  went  on,  and  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  this  new  body  politic  coalesced  and  began  to  feel  their  unity, 
they  were  further  and  further  separated  from  their  neighbors,  and 
this  contrast,  which  grew  up  on  a  political  and  economic  basis,  was 
reflected  in  the  independent  development  of  the  language  which  the 
new  group  produced.  Sueh  miist  have  lieen  the  j)rt»fPSB  which  gave 
rise  to  definite  dialects.'  and  this  mauuor  of  forming  them  explains 
why  —  though  in  historirat  times  wc  have  clearly  establi^^hed  dia- 
lectal boundary  zones  —  we  yet  find  surprising  correMpotidenccs 
between  dialecte  which,  irt  historical  times,  are  completely  inde- 
pendent and  distinct.  They  are  due  to  the  admixture  of  smalt  roving 
bodies  of  a  different  linguistic  complexion  which  were  themselves 
absorbed  by  the  larger  maas,  but  which  left  a  trace  in  the  language  of 
those  with  whom  they  united. 

And,  finally,  if  we  maintain  the  distinction  between  primary  and 
secondary  changes,  we  shall  look  for  the  causes  of  a  change  only 
where  that  change  i.s  primarj'.    It  is,  of  course,  true  that  all  sec- 


'  On  euch  nmilariti«8  aod  their  csplaosU  on  sec  Krctochmcr,  Einteitung  t.Oeaeh. 
d.  grUrh.  .Spracht,  p.  dR, 

•  KdwftM  Meyer,  fiftwA.  d,  .m^ftum*,  II,  p.  44;  Kreteclimer,  for.  fi'/,  p.  75. 

•  Noto,  ',  g,  tbe  eaw  wiU)  which  German  tribes  moved  and  combined,  Lnmp- 
recM.  Dent.  Geieh.  I  (imi),n- 7;  Caea.B.  0.1,31. 

•  Hmmfr  in  Fa\tl'$  Grunarin.  ni.  pp.  747,  763. 
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ondary  changes  must  have  originntcd  a^  primary  changes,  and  as 
Much  thpy  are  the  direct  result  of  certAin  forces.  But  as  Beoondary, 
that  is,  adopted  changes,  they  appear  where  these  forces  never 
existed.  Not  everywhere,  therefore,  where  a  certainchangn  is  ob- 
3er\'able  may  vre  expect  to  find  the  causes  ulso  to  which  it  is  due; 
such  generative  forces  can  only  be  discovered  where  the  change  is 
primary.  H  is  wrong  to  infer  that  the  mere  use  of  a  certiiin  syn- 
tactical form  is  prima  fade  evidence  of  a  given  mental  attitude, 
Aa  M>on  as  any  £)*ntBctical  phenomenon,  such  as  the  order  of  words 
in  a  sentence,  has  become  habitual,  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  the  causes 
which  lead  a  given  speaker  to  arnmgo  his  words  In  the  accepted 
order.'  And  Suttcrlin  {Das  Waen  der  apraehlichen  Gehilde,  p.  II) 
very  properly  pamts  out  that  for  the  modcru  naive  Freuch  speaker 
the  analytic  it  a  aimi  is  ae  much  a  unit  as  was  the  synthetic  amavit 
for  a  Roman.  "At  the  time  when  the  phrase  il  a  aimi  was  firet 
tcicatcd,  the  single  elements  were  stilt  comparatively  clearly  felt; 
[itut  after  it  had  once  become  habitual  [that  is,  when  uttered  by  those 
rho  simply  imitated  it]  it  was  fused  into  one  whole.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  (he  unwlueated  Fninehman  has  no  idea  whether  he  pnmouneen 
one  word  or  three."  In  a  simitar  way  we  may  speak  of  the  grouping 
and  moulding  of  a  compound  concept  in  the  sentence  only  in  those 
aeaacfl  wht-re  the  procc«8  is  really  one  of  orininal  analysi.i,  but  not  in 
those  coses  where  wc  have  a  repetition  of  an  analysis  already  made 
and  cast  into  linguistic  form.'  A  good  portion  of  the  ordinary  talk  of 
numy  persons  is  nndoubtedly  of  this  second,  mRchaniral  type.' 

I  pass  over  the  pmblem  of  the  origin  of  Indo-Kumpean  inflection 
whch  has  been  discussed  in  its  various  bearings  in  two  very  recent 
papers  by  Dclbriick  (Eink-Hung  in  das  Sludium  dcr  indoticrmaniBcfien 
Sprachtn,  4th ed.  p.  127)  and  Hirt  {IF,  svu,  36).  The  latter  cepccially, 
eollecting  the  scattered  results  of  previous  investigations  (including 
.liis  own  concerning  Indo-European  gradation  and  dissyllable  bases), 
nukes  four  points  perfectly  clear:  namely,  that  the  inflectional 
f.^^8tem  of  the  Indo-European  languages  was  preceded  by  an  inflec- 
tionless  period,  tracea  of  which  are  not  at  all  rare  in  the  historical 
forma.  Second,  that  the  distinction  of  verbal  and  nominal  inflection 
is  not  original  and  that  the  whole  sontonce-archi lecture  of  the  Indo- 
£uropean,  with  its  characteristic  division  into  subject  and  verbal 
predicate,  is  a  secondary  growth.  Third,  all  the  tense-formatives 
do  not  originally  refer  to  time,  but  to  the  kind  of  verbal  action. 
Their  tense-force  is  secondary  throughout.  And,  fourth,  that  a 
certain  number  of  what  used  to  be  considered  suflixea  (but  not  all) 
are  not  external  accretions,  but  are  the  final  syllables  of  a  base, 

'  Wundt,  VHhrptffcluiln^if,  Dit^  SpmcAd,  It.  p,  3G5ff, 

'  Compare  J(!nual«[D'e  diAcuffiion  ol  the  "Ermnonini^rtheil"  iahis  t/rtMb- 
funttion  11805). 

*  Compare  HtnrelWt  Lady  of  the  Aroottonk.  pp.  i06niid215. 
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which  in  the  coiiise  of  time  acquired  the  force  and  function  of  a 
suffix. 

In  syntax,  the  most  importaTtt  feature  which  has  influenced  the 
methods  of  investJEfttion  has  been  the  tendency  to  carry  into  practice 
Humboldt's  maxim  that  language  is  not  so  much  an  ipyov  as  an 
iripytt*,^  ID  Other  words,  to  view  language  not  aolely  a*  a  collec- 
tion of  facts  ^spoken  or  written  words  or  sentences)  but  rather  as  an 
activity  and  &  psychical  procesa  of  wliich  the  spoken  word  itaelf  is 
only  the  outward  and  audible  sign.  This  desire  to  turn  from  the  fin- 
ished product  to  an  examination  of  the  producing  agency  explains  the 
change  from  the  logical  to  the  psychological  treatment  of  grammar. 

The  arrangement  of  faots  in  grammarH  Wewing  language  as 
static  in  largely  a  clasnifiratinii  of  linguistic  products  acconling  to 
external  similaritien,  similar  to  the  Linnsan  classification  of  planta. 
Whether  this  be  rougher  or  fuicr,  whether  the  eubdivisions  be  few 
or  many,  the  character  of  this  classification  remains  essentially  the 
same,  inasmuch  as  it  ia  baaed  upon  the  present  external  appearance 
of  things  and  often  cannot  take  into  consideration  the  genfflis  of 
the  verj-  qualities  according  to  which  it  classifies.  Now,  while  siioh 
a  descriptive  clasailication  is  ncccssarj*,  useful,  and  sufficient  for  the 
practical  mastery  of  {he  details  of  a  language,  where  the  sole  object 
is  acquaintance  with  the  facts  as  they  are  or  were,  it  is  tcientificalljf 
insufficient  because  it  fails  to  indicate  how  these  objects  eamc  to  be 
ti'hat  they  are.  More  than  that,  it  may  be  positively  misleading 
when  it  groups  together  facts  which  have  an  externa!  similarity  but 
owe  their  existence  to  difTerent  caiieeB.  These  genetic  differences  a 
descriplive  classification  at  timea  veila  and  obscures.  For  wliite  it  is  a 
truism  that  a  like  combination  of  like  forces  must  produce  like  effects, 
it  is  no  leas  true  {though  aometimee  forgotten)  tlmt  a  different 
combination  of  different  forces  may  produce  like  effects  also.  It  ia 
wholly  wrong  to  work  on  the  principle  that  like  effects  must  neces- 
sarily imply  like  causes.'  Many  illustrations  might  be  given  of  the 
grouinng  together  of  genetically  different  ma-terial  under  such  general 
descriptive  heads  as  "as-iimilation,"  "  anaptj-xia,"  etc.  And  only 
recently  Meumann  •  has  called  attention  to  the  abuse  of  the  term 
"metaphor"  when  applied  to  the  variations  in  the  semantic  sphere 
of  the  child's  vocabulary,  by  showing  how  entirely  different  are 
the  psycbolo^cal  prucc^es  which  underlie  the  creation  of  a  poetical 
or  rhetorical  metaphor  from  the  so-called  "generalizing  tendency  "  of 
the  child. 

The  desire  to  investigate  processes  of  development  rather  than 
classify  Bnished  products  has  affected  semantic  investigations  in 

■  Df-lbrilck,  loe.  eii.  p.  4&. 

»  a.  ¥oy  in  IF  xii.  33. 

'  Die  apraeht  da  Kindft,  pp.  00-63. 
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two  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  has  direct^  attention  to  the  study 
i*(  (uodcrn  dialects  and  some  of  the  most  important  contributions 
(Likv  that  of  Bcliicpck,  Der  Satsbau  der  Egeriander  Mundart,  1S09) 
have  bc«n  abcg  that  line.  In  the  second  place  it  has  necessarily  led 
to  dealing  with  concrete  and  individual  formg  and  pbrucs  rather 
Ihan  with  graieral,  abstract,  and  purely  conceptual  grammatical 
categoriea.  The  advantage  of  thia  mode  of  procedure  is  that  the 
trrattnent  of  a  single  concrete  phrase  can  take  into  account  all  those 
factont  which  in  the  generic  treatment  by  grammatical  categoriea 
must  be  disregarded,  for  all  claeaification  implies  a  inor«  or  leas 
judicious  alighting.  Consequently,  "the  inevitable  result  of  over- 
attention  to  classification  is  a  diversion  of  attention  from  details."' 
To  illustrate  by  an  example  from  the  author  just  quoted  (p.  210): 
"It  is  common  ...  to  speak  of  the  deliberative  subjunctive.  But 
the  (unction  [does  not  abide  in  the  eiagle  verb-form,  for  example, 
fanam,  but]  belongs  to  the  whole  word-group.  In  the  typical  form 
Qifid  ego  nxinc  faciam  each  wonl  contributes  to  the  total  meaning, 
.  .  .  If  both  [f^a  and  nunc]  are  omitted  the  question  in  not  necessarily 
diibjtativc.  The  subjunctive  form  also  contributes  to  (be  pxprwwinn 
of  tlic  function  of  the  Rroup,  though  it  is  not  eaaential,  fliiicc  the 
same  function  is  occasionally  expressed  by  sentences  with  the  indic- 
ative. But  deliberation  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  one  of  the  four 
words  alone,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  a  function  of  any  one  of  them 
alone.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  deliberative  or  duhltative  sub- 
junctive; to  use  the  term  is  to  attribute  the  function  of  the  whole 
word-group  to  a  single  memlier  of  the  group." 

The  mention  of  grammatical  categories  suggests  an  important 
problem  which  await*  investigation,  namely,  in  how  fnr  our  sn-ealled 
grammatical  categories  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  nnive  speaker.  Doea 
the  untutored  speaker  who  is  not  sicklied  e'er  with  the  pate  cast  of 
graiomar  really  possess  the  categories  of  number,  case,  substantive, 
adjective,  etc.,  apart  from  the  individual  forms?  The  strongest 
argument  in  favor  of  the  independent  existence  of  such  categories 
would  be  the  procew  of  so-called  functional  aaaociation,  By  this  is 
meant  the  association  of  wonlit  which  are  neither  related  in  root- 
meaning  (as  "'father"  and  "mother"),  nor  resemble  each  other  in 
sound  (sa  "co(h)ora"  and  "curia"),  but  which  play  the  same  part 
in  the  construction  of  the  sentence  (as  two  nominatives  plural  or 
in-o  first  persons  of  the  imperfect).  1  am  not  aware  that  this  sort  of 
AswKnation  appearti  in  any  of  the  experimental  invejitigations  which 
The ,  psychologists  have  furnished.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  distin- 
guishing two  main  kind.<(  of  aswiciution  only:  one  by  sense,  the  other 
by  sound.  The  nature  of  the  material  on  which  they  base  tbiir  classi- 
fication may  account  for  the  absence  of  this  kind  of  oeeociaUon  in 
'  Horm,  On  Prineipla  and  MefhodM  in  lAttin  Synlas.  p.  217. 
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the  coses  which  thtry  investigated.  But  it  would  srcm  important 
to  subject  the  caA-a  of  alleged  fuiictioiial  ossuciation  and  aiialog>'- 
formation  to  n  renewed  scrutiny  Trith  a  view  of  determining  whether 
the  psychological  process  in  these  cases  has  not,  perhaps,  been  mis* 
interpreted. 

We  say,  for  instance,  that  in  the  Oscan  dialect  the  ending  of  the 
nominfitive  plural  -^s  of  the  maaculine  -o-  st^ms  has  afferied  the 
corresponding  case  of  the  relative  pronoun  {p6s)  and  displaced  it* 
regular  and  distinctive  ending  (seen  in  Latin  qui),  much  as  in  vulgar 
Knglieh  the  eigmalic  plural  of  the  noun  has  afTected  the  perHunnl 
pronoun  of  the  second  peison.  changing  you  to  yous.  And,  since  in 
these  cases  neither  the  meaning  of  the  words  nor  phonetic  resem- 
blances  can  have  given  rise  to  associative  connection,  we  are  inclined 
to  attribute  it  to  junctional  likeness.  It  may,  however,  be  submitted 
that  there  is  another  poasibiUty,  namely,  the  transfer  of  the  termin- 
ation of  one  word  to  an  adjacent  word  simply  on  aceouiil  of  this 
loe&I  contiguity.  Words,  we  must  remember,  do  not  in  actual  sj)eech 
ordinarily  occur  isolated,  but  combined  in  phrases.  Words  like  the 
article  or  pronouns  habitually  occur  in  closest  pnwimity  to  the  noun 
they  qualify,  and,  in  general,  words  with  like  grammatical  funciiou 
cannot  help  being  placed  together  in  very  many  instances.  Under 
these  conditions  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  —  without  any 
realization  by  the  speaker  of  their  functional  similarity  ^  the  ending, 
or  the  accent*  of  one  member  of  the  group  should  encroach  upon 
that  of  the  other  member,  especially  if  both  fono  a  phonetic  unit  or 
spcoch-bar.  Such  interference  may  operate  in  cither  forward  or 
bnt^kward  direction,  and  its  character  would  not  be  different  from 
that  of  the  sn-cnlled  regressive  and  progressive  si^sirailation  of  sounds 
within  the  same  word,  And  this  explanation  is  srtually  proffered 
by  Wackemagel  {IF,  mv,  p.  387),  for  some  transfers  of  endings: 
"Transfer  of  endings,"  he  says  (p.  374).  "is  not  only  due  to  propor- 
tional analogy,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  words  affected  are 
construed  together.  .  .  .  Hence  the  influence  of  pronominal  words 
on  uouoa."  And  ho  appears  to  regard  in  this  light  the  transfer  of 
the  ending  •«  which,  petrified,  appears  first  in  numerals  like  r«r(ip«c 
with  accusative  function,  and  thence  spreads  over  the  adjacent 
nouns.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  whatis  now  regarded  aa  "func- 
tional analogy"  owes  —  if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  good  part — its 
existence  to  such  spread.  When  we  liave,  for  example,  in  Greek  i«T«; 
and  Atttm  (after  timi)  I  doubt  whether  the  connecting  link  between 
the  two  worcl.s  was  «iinply  their  grammatical  category  and  that  the 
ofaange  origiuated  in  the  isolated  words,  for  the  experiments  which 
I  made  conceraing  the  association  of  numerals  {American  Journal 

'  For  the  UtUT  Hcc  BruKumnn,  Bmchie  d.  Bdchriachen  OestlUthaft  d.  Witten- 
ttha/len  for  1900.  p,  871  (with  wfeKHiCM). 
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nf  PhUology,  xxii,  p.  261)  and  which  were  supported  by  Ebbiog- 
hftus's  observations  {Zeilachrift  /.  Psych,  und  Physiol,  d.  Sinnesorgane, 
XIX,  1902,  p.  142)  showed  '  that  cases  where  one  isolflled  numeral  was 
aesocialed  with  another  were  excessively  rare.  I  am,  therefore, 
inclined  to  beUeve  that  the  frequent  juxt-aposition  of  these  two  wordSi 
without  rt-ference  to  the  Ukeiiesa  of  their  grammatical  category, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  th(>  change.  And,  in  general,  it  would  eecm  as 
if  loo  tittle  weight  is  given  in  our  whole  treutnient  oE  analogy- 
rormation  to  the  associations  due  to  freciuent  juxl&puttitioa  and 
habitual  comb] ont ions.  We  are  too  apt  to  Lake  words  ainffly  aud 
treat  them  apart  from  their  ordinary  setting.  If  a  word  for  "day" 
grammatically  influences  the  word,  for  "  night "  (&a  Nachts  after  7^ag$') 
a  it  not  because  they  fretjuently  occur  in  claie  proximity  in  the 
sentence  rather  than  because  the  two  are  associated  by  sense? '  The 
coherence  of  the  members  of  a  phrase  in  the  spoken  language  is 
much  greater  than  is  usuallysupposwi,  as  is  proved  by  those  instances 
(rare  enough  in  the  revised  written  texts)  in  which  one  member 
of  &  eommon  word-group  may  be  obscr\'cd  to  carry  in  its  train  its 
mat:e,  though  tbe  latter  be  not  needed  or  be  even  disturbing.  Interest- 
ing cases  of  such  "agglutinative  association"  (cf.  the  author's  Lec- 
tures on  the  Study  of  Language,  p.  183,  sec.  16)  are  given  by  Kemmer 
(Ih'c  Pularc  Auxdrucksweise  in  der  griech.  LitUnUur,  Schanz'  lidtrige, 
vol.  XI'.  p.  2;  45,  50,  57).  They  are  paralleled  in  English  by  such 
phrases  as  Colonel  Henry  Watterson's; *  "It  (Li^e)  is  racy  of  the 
soil,  even  as  Punch  in  London  is  racy  of  English  soil,  a  reSection  of 
ihe  mcods  and  tenses  of  the  time,  of  the  thoughta  and  fancies 
of  the  people  ";  and  in  these  passages  from  a  letter:  "  Aa  J.  was  out 
\fiU  morning  doth  appear,  mother  and  I  tallied  till  late";  "This 
my  regular  in  the  springtime  g cnile  Annie  feeUng. "  Such 
I*  are  the  morpholo|poal  counterparts  to  those  phonetic  altera- 
tions where  a  woni  either  loses  or  g»in.R  an  initial  by  ton  itttimate  union 
vrith  aiioilier  word,  as  Meitenbukl  (fnim  im  Eimmbaht,  cf.  Zl.  /.  d. 
deut.  UnUrricht,  xvii,  1903,  p.  728),  and  which,  for  English,  are  very 
kuslively  treated  by  C.  P.  G.  Scott  {Transactions  of  American 
fPkilotcgicai  Asaocialion,  xxiii,  1892,  p.  179,  xxjv,  1S93,  p.  89). 

■  Cf.  abo  Ebbinghaus.  GrvndtUft  der  Ptycholoffie,  Sd  cd.,  1. 1905.  p.  704.    The 
LAbl««ticiiM  of  Mubt!  and  W(xtt«  ore  discuasod  in  dmerican  Jaunud  of  PhiMoyy, 
3CVI,  1008,  p.  95,  note  1. 

*  U  Ihe  mxue  way  Latin  noetu  ntUr  din,  Bartholoniae,  IF,  X,  p.  13. 

*  la  thU  way  Otithic  hainmit  nvfv  it^  fntuitiinc?  g'-mli^r  U>  iUi  fr(i.|Uriit  WiniWO- 
.  tkm  with  bawiia  (Dieter,  Altgrrm.  Dial.  p.  571,  w«.  ^0,  2.  note3).  Ul^^  Ici-ltindic 
|,^b<r  it*  feminine  ^md^r  (o  frequent  oonnectaon  with  hendr  (Di(?t«r.  xlnd)  e\c. 

t     '  la  AD  rditMrial  in  thv  TouUvillv  Courier- Jovrnai,  Tcpniitrd  in  Life,  voL  Slit 
U903),oo.  lOOO.p.  479. 

*  Cf.  also '  fc«n  and  dry  protecticniat '  ia  the  editorial  of  the  New  York  JSvmina 
PmC  for  May  23. 19IM,  aud  similar  tnstancte  collected  liy  H.  Will«it,  A  rehiv  J.  a. 
Stmd.  d.  ruuerm  Spr.  u.  til.,  vol.  aa  (^  N.  p.  xi)  p.  420. 
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Mr.  Itousnr  Steik,  of  the  United  Stalw  Omlogical  Survey,  mtd  a  ahort 
[W[Mr  b€fbf«  thit  Seotitm  on  the"Prop(MMi  Intpmationkl  I^honotic  Confvmicc 
to  Adopt  a  Universal  Alphabet."    Tii«  ap^ctkcr  said; 

To  prepare  such  on  alpliabnt  is  a  comparittirely  cosy  taak.  Scores  of  audi 
«lphab(!t«  vxuit  alruuly,  but  not  one  of  them  pocKMvs  mifiiciibut  authority  to 
compel  itB  imiversA]  use.  Honr  etioll  such  authority  be  e^curedT 

To  this  (lucstioG,  the  ciirulsr  recently  iasupd  by  Boston  University  swks  to 
obtain  an  answer.  It  invites  opinions  on  the  plan  to  hold  on  interoational  con- 
ference for  thr  puiposo  of  adopting  a  universal  alphabH  to  bo  used  first  of  all 
as  a  kr>y  tu  pronunciation  In  all  dictionaries  of  th«  leading  lunguaei^s.  1  miiy 
state  at  once  that  the  replies  ntccivi-d  from  the  editors  iind  piiblislieni  of  tlif 
gnmt  American  dictionaries  art;  hiijlily  cnoouriminK.  Tbcy  state  with  practical 
unanimity  that,  if  a  miiversal  alphabet  were  drawn  up  by  n  rammissioD  com- 
posed of  the  foremost  experts,  and  inv«tod  trith  the  r«qui«te  authority  by 
BCie&tific  bodi»  of  high  ataadin^;,  tliey  wxiuld  introduce  that  alphabet  as  a  key  to 
pfonundntion  in  future  editions  of  cUctionanea,  pririieni,  rcadrra,  grammars,  and 
loBgUBgp-maniiala  as  fast  as  practi«ab]e. 

It  wiU  be  noted  that  the  acocptanec  of  the  uaiversul  nlphab(;t  by  the  dictiuuarin 
was  made  iubject  to  on  "  if."  Tliny  are  willing  to  use  this  alphabet  if  it  is  presented 
tothcminvetstnd  withae1lRin■^ntdeg^<y  of  authority.  Nothing  should  b«n4gl«ct«(] 
ttiat  can  athl  to  thin  authority.  Hi;tic<^  the  cominrnsitin  which  La  to  prepare  the 
universaJ  aJphabet  must  fulfill  four  oonditions: 

<1)  It  atiould  he  composed  of  the  foremost  «xper1a  is  phonetics. 

(2)  They  sltould  be  Invested  with  representative  power  by  learned  bodies  of  tlie 
bighcwt  (landing. 

{3)  Thoy  should  rMeiw  their  final  oonunisKons  from  various  govern  men  ta. 

Hi  They  should  conduct  their  work  not  merely  hy  correspondence,  but  slumld 
have  at  lasst  one  moetinft,  preJerably  several  meetings,  occupying  an  »dti- 
quato  length  of  time. 

The  Acliolani  able  to  do  this  work  exist;  it  only  remains  to  enaMn  theJii  to  organ- 
iM.  For  this  purpose,  the  rircular  issued  hy  BoBt^n  Unit-crsity  is  to  sorvs  as  a 
preliminary  step.  Its  aim  is  to  obtain  tlic  opinion  of  the  learned  public.  Thus  far 
it  has  been  sent  only  to  the  membeis  of  tlie  Philological  Association,  and  it  may 
be  stated  that  out  of  the  sixty-«<^vcn  replies  nw«ived  up  to  September  16,  only 
(our  questioned  the  utility  of  the  oonferenoe,  the  great  majority  being  omphatic 
and  even  enthusiastic  in  its  advocacy. 
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{Hall  4,  Saplmbar  21,  3  p.  m.) 

Chaixhak:  PRoruMoR  G.  K.  Mookk.  Hiirviinl  UtiivDniitv. 
SrcAKEKS:  PxovEMoK  Jajiem  a.  Ckaiu,  Univenltx  of  Uichi^im. 
PaonEMOR  CHAvrroitD  U.  Toy.  Harvard  Univerarty. 
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[Jftines  Alex&iulfct  Craigi  Pro((«oor  of  Semitic  Lfuigiuso  ud  Litur&tures,  had 
Uclkoiftic  Greek.  Umvcnity  of  Micliisan,  vince  1S93.    b.  Pitsroy  HMbour, 
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Tuis  is  a  subject  so  intricate  in  its  nature  and  so  extended  in  its 
scope  that  much  more  time  should  have  been  given  to  its  conaide> 
ation  than  the' few  hours  which  circurastances  beyond  my  control 
have  permitted  mc  to  bestow  upon  it,  and  furthormore,  it  demands 
evtn  under  the  most  favorable  circunutancos  a  more  varied  and 
profound  knowledge  for  an  adequate  disouieion  of  it  than  it  is  my  good 
Tortune  to  possess.  I  am  n-niinded  at  the  ouleset  of  the  famous 
saying  of  Euclid,  one  of  the  memben:  of  the  early  Ionic  school  of 
Gneek  philosophers,  the  saying  for  which  he  was  chiefly  remembered 
by  posterity,  and  which  contributed  to  his  rccoKnition  by  his  con- 
temporaries, namely,  that  it  is  nceessarv'  at  the  bepnning  of  everj- 
discussion  to  lay  down  some  undeniable  principle  to  start  with. 

It  is  self-evident  that  my  subject.  The  Uelation  of  Semitic*  to 
Religion,  stands  in  need  of  definition.  It  is.  at  least,  necessary  to 
have  some  general  understanding  as  regards  the  sense  in  which  wc 
here  u«  the  word  "religion."  Religion  in  its  largest  sense  would 
Mmpriao  all  ite  manifestations  in  all  ages  and  lands,  but  it  is  manifest 
that  it  cannot  be  in  thia  sense  of  the  word  that  I  am  innted  lr»  discuss 
ihe  relation  of  Semities  to  religion,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  in 
many  instances  no  relations  exist  or  have  existed.  At  least  there 
ive  been  no  historical  periods  of  contact  in  which  a  reciprocal  in- 
ice  may  have  been  exerted,  or  periods  of  transmission  through  an 
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inTermediary  in  which  Bemitlc  ide&s  may  have  penirtrated  to  remote 
peoples,  ae,  for  example,  to  the  Incos  or  Ihc  InfUan  tribes  of  our  own 
continent. 

The  most  that  can  be  siud  is  that  in  certain  particulars  there  may 
be  found  in  all  religions  concepts  similar  to  those  held  by  the  Semit«g 
at  cprtain  stages  of  their  development.  Neither,  on  the  other  blind, 
does  our  subjec^t  ncassarily  limit  lis  to  a  coiuudemtion  of  the  relation 
of  Semitics  to  those  great  n*ligions  which  fall  cither  entirely  within 
the  field  of  Realities,  such  a^  the  Babyluni&n,  IsroeLititih,  and  Jewish, 
or  to  the  various  forms  of  Christianity  which  arc  based  upon  the 
ret)||noU3  ideas  of  (he  Semites,  and  more  espeeially  upon  those  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  The  subject  calls  for  a  diEcussion  aot  of  Seraiticg 
in  relation  to  religions,  but  in  its  relations  to  religion. 

The  subject  tacitly  and  properly  assutnea  that  religion  is  natural 
to  man,  and,  if  so,  that  men  are  uxuversally  religious.  This  fact 
also  bcare  upon  the  subject.  Go  the  wide  world  around,  if  you  have 
any  doubt  about  that.  Pass  through  its  cities,  its  towns  and  hamlets 
and  rural  regions,  and  note  on  every  hand  what  myriad  mute,  yet 
con^nncing.  teatimonies  there  are  to  the  religious  nature  of  man. 
Here  are  its  grand  cathedrals;  on  every  street  arise  its  pointing 
spires,  its  mosques  arid  minarets,  its  temples  and  pagodas;  on  high- 
way and  byway  are  its  chapels,  its  capellas  of  Kaints,  ita  sacred 
((Itmes.  Or,  reflect  a  little  along  hiMturical  liiiee.  How  much,  for 
example,  of  the  best  artistic  creation  of  the  ancient  BabyloiuanB  and 
Assyrians  drew  its  inspiration  from  the  religious  spirit,  and  relig- 
ious genius?  The  fervor  of  atloration  was  felt  in  every  chisel-alroke 
which  brought  to  form  their  imaginary  deities,  and  their  reUgious 
i»en»e  found  finest  satisfaction  in  weaving  into  their  decorative 
work  their  conventionalized  sacred  tn^es  and  other  emblems  of  their 
religious  world.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  animal  form, 
which  they  studied  closely  from  nature,  they  are  at  their  boat  in  the 
religious  sphere.  Look  at  the  Greeks,  the  world's  preceptors  in  this 
region,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  others,  it  was  "the  eternal  law 
that  first  in  beauty  shall  be  first  in  might."  Their  art  was  bom  of 
their  religion.  By  art  they  bodied  forth  their  gods,  and  gave  to 
them  most  glorious  form.  By  the  perfect  sculpture  of  their  temples 
Ihej-  strove  to  express  the  excellency  of  their  religion. 

Literature  brings  unimpeachable  witness  to  the  same  fact.  Even 
their  letters,  said  the  ancients,  they  learned  in  the  kindergarten  of 
the  gods.  As  their  art  did,so  their  literature  drewmuch  of  its  power, 
permanence,  and  beauty  from  religion.  Peasant  and  prince  alike 
have  been  caught  up  by  its  power  and  taught  majestic  speech.  The 
Qirysostoms  of  Judaism  were  its  prophets,  and  its  national  hbrary 
its  books  on  rcli^on.  And  these,  mark  you,  have  preserved  its 
people  in  their  solidarity  through  all  the  catastrophes  of  war, 
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>ugh  all  the  pcr^ociil ionn  of  hatP.  A  doubt  of  mnn's  religious 
nature  in  the  face  of  these  clamant  facts  in  the  history  of  this  onn 
people  would  be  the  stiprcmcet  paradox  of  thought.  But  Jewiah 
literatore  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  respect;  the  religion  of  Baby- 
lonia has  lifted  her  books  of  common  clay  out  of  the  category  of 
things  common  and  unclean.  Her  myths  and  epics,  her  hymns  and 
praycra,  furnish  us  with  the  finest  spprimens  of  her  literary  art.  The 
atylus  was  of  pricntly  invention.  The  "king's  ear  waa  enlarged" 
by  Ncbo  and  Tashmit,  and  the  nishik  dupskaruti,  the  excellent  art 
of  tablet- writing  by  which  the  wisdom  of  Nobo  vrm  recorded,  waa  the 
^ft  of  the  gods. 

Go  to  India.  There  we  find  a  Hteratuie  that  is  nothing  less  than 
wonderful,  immense  in  quantity  and  rich  in  quality.  Beginiiirg  with 
the  Mantras,  almost  two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  with  a  grand 
collection  of  over  one  thousand  selectrd  hymns  known  as  the  Ri^ 
Vedas,  followed  by  three  other  Vedas.  it  continues  down  to  that 
comparatively  modem  body  of  doctrine  Itnown  as  the  PuraiiHs  or 
Traditions.  Between  t  his  oldest,  and  youngest  collection  there  lie  tlic 
Brahmanas  and  Sutras.  We  have  epic  and  philosophy,  ethtc-s  and 
law,  brilliant  teaching,  which,  in  many  an  iDstance,  is  capable  of 
throwing  unsuspected  rays  of  light  upon  hanl  problems  that  lie 
near  to  the  human  heart.  What  is  the  gr^at  distinguishing  note 
sounding  through  all  this  vant  body  of  literature?  Wliat  was  its 
inspiration  and  to  what  end  is  it  primarily  addresacd?  It  we  mast 
give  answer  in  one  word,  that  word  must  be  Religion. 

It  would  be  idle  to  point  to  Greek  literature  or  to  any  other  for 
further  confirmation.  As  the  best  of  Greek  art  looked  toward  the  gods, 
so  the  highest  reaches  of  OrPek  literature  were  attained  along  the 
ascents  of  religioua  thought. 

We  a^umc  then  with  our  suhjccl  that  religion  is  naluTsl  to  man. 
It  is  an  essential  and  necessary  part  of  human  life.  It  gives  to  itself, 
moreover,  public  expression  wh«re^*c^  men  live  together  in  social 
organization;  but  it  has  itti  nrigin  in  individuab  who  become  socially 
related  in  religious  thoughb  or  expression.  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm 
that  every  individual  has  a  religious  nature,  though  any  other  con- 
clusion wtb  respect  to  the  normal  man  Pcrms  difficult.  All  peoples, 
and  almost  all  indinduals,  have  a  language  and  the  power  of  speech, 
have  vision  and  are  able  to  discriminate  colors,  yet  here  and  there 
3  man  is  color-blind,  nr  one  tii  dumb.  Such  a  man  is  said  to  be  dofeet- 
ive;  the  same  reasoning  must  apply  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  Man 
apparently  can  no  more  eseape  from  religion  than  he  can  escape  from 
himself.  And  now,  further,  these  last  obscrvatjons  lead  to  another 
Tjew  which  stands  in  noteworthy  contrariety  to  that  which  is  pre- 
vailingly held.  Religion  is  not  of  the  church.  This  great  fact,  which 
is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man  and  gron^  up  out  of  his  nature  in 


connection  with  the  world-order  in  which  he  finds  himself,  exists 
independently  of  the  churches,  and  would  still  exist  if  there  were 
no  churches.  Out  of  it,  aud  for  it,  the  churches  have  arisen,  not 
in«  vena,  religion  out  of  the  church  and  for  the  church.  In  some 
ecclcsjnatical  orgauiaatioijs  tlue  fact  of  the  priority  of  reUgion  to, 
and  independence  of,  the  church  has  been  utterly  forgotteu  or  un- 
recognized. When,  for  example,  an  order  of  Chriitltans  is  said  to  be 
"a  religious  order"  because  of  its  peculiar  connection  with  the 
church  and  its  peculiar  mode  of  Ufe,  or  when  a  member  of  such  a 
body  is  briefly  said  to  be  *'  a  wligiouB,"  the  church  with  its  rites  and 
ferfnioni<^  is  tacitly  declared  to  be  the  aulhor  and  guardian  of  re- 
ligion, whereas,  in  fact,  It  is  neither.  Religion  created  the  church 
and  is  ever  re-creating  it,  because  it  abides  not  in  toinplos  mode  of 
hands,  nor,  in  its  last  analysis,  in  courts  and  ecclmaKtii-a.  but  in  the 
unspoiled  hearts  of  indi%'idual  men.  It  is  the  indiWdual  pure  in 
heart  who  sees  God.  Religion  belongs  to  ms*  m  individuaU,  not  to  tlie 
churches.  The  church  is  merely  an  agency  for  the  promotion  and 
cultivation  of  religion,  helpful  to  the  majority  of  men  within  its 
pale,  but  utterly  powerlesa  to  affect  or  make  appeal  to  the  higher 
intollectual  and  spiritual  aide  of  many  profoundly  relipoui;  mihds 
without  it,  though  they  may  be  deeply  sympathetic  towards  many 
of  its  aims. 

If,  then,  religion  is  something  that  belongs  to  us  all  as  individuals, 
possessed  by  each,  and  possessing  us  In  turn  in  absolute  and  unre* 
stricted  thought  and  service,  except  in  bo  far  as  we  by  moral 
choice  subordinate  our  individual  privilege  to  altruistic  purposes, 
let  us  go  ft  step  farther  and  ask  whether  we  are  rautually  agreed  as  to 
what  religion  is.  One  thing  we  have  setlletl  and  I  hope  are  agreed 
upon,  nauKily,  that  religion,  being  natural  to  man,  belongs  to  the 
individual,  to  mc.  As  regards  religion,  I  am.  as  an  individual,  to  use 
»  legal  phrase,  "seized  in  fee  and  of  right."  It  is  neither  a  ehurch 
iloctrinc,  nor  a  church  service,  nor  both.  It  is  neither  of.  nor  from, 
nor  by  the  churches.  The  church  did  not  create  it,  and  it  has  not  the 
right  to  demand  it  of  me,  nor  to  command  me  with  renpect  to  it. 
Its  duty  is  simply  to  cultivate  it  among  its  free  worshiping  mem- 
bers and  promote  among  men  generally,  by  the  functions  over  which 
it  prcjiidea,  it.s  highest  ideals. 

How  shall  wc  define  religion?  it  is  something  that  has  been  vari- 
otisly  defined  as  well  as  variously  conceived.  Not  long  ago  I  heard 
a  prominent  American  divine  define  rehgion  as  "An  attempt  on  the 
part  of  man  to  get  into  right  relations  to  God."  The  defect  of  thin 
definition  is  at  once  apparent.  Religion  is  not  necessarily  an  attempt  nf 
any  kind,  and  if  it  be  nothing  more  than  an  attempt,  it  is  not  reUgloa 
at  all. 

Frequently  we  find  it  of  advantage  in  analyzing  a  concept  to 
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lutn  for  aasietancc  to  the  etymology  of  the  term  by  which  it  is  ex- 
preeecd.  In  this  inetance,  however,  we  look  in  vain  to  the  Latin  lexi- 
eoo.  The  word  connotes  for  im  something  quite  different  from  that 
which  it  sujjrgpsted  to  the  Romans,  who  did  not  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  its  meaning.  Cicero  tn  his  De  Natura  Deorum  conncclcd 
retigio  with  reUyerc,  and  eay»  "thos<r  am  said  to  be  rctij^om  who 
diligently  recur  to,  and,  as  it  were,  repeat  all  those  things  which 
pertain  to  ihc  worship  of  the  gods."  But  others,  followed  by  the 
great  church  father,  Augustine,  connect  the  word  with  religare. 
to  bind  back,  or  firmly;  thusrooting  It  essentially  in  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation. If  we  come  down  to  more  modem  times,  we  find  that  philo- 
sopher and  theologians,  in  discussing  religion,  arc  divided  into 
three  classes:  those  who  seek  its  explanation  in  the  inteMeet  alone, 
who  make  it  purely  a  matter  of  thought,  as  Hegel;  or  of  behef,  as 
Jacobi;  or  of  intuitively  perceived  truths,  as  ScheUing.  Those  who 
would  make  it  a  matter  of  belief  only  exclude  reason  or  make  it 
antogoiiiatic  to  belief,  thus  making  of  the  human  mind  the  proverbial 
houAe  that  is  divided  against  itself.  Aa  for  intuitive  knowledge,  that, 
I  think,  Gnds  little  support  from  preeent-day  philosophy.  A  second 
class  declares  that  religion  has  its  fans  ti  crigu  iu  the  feeUngs  alone. 
It  grows  out  of  a  sense  of  dependence.  This  is  doubtless  an  important 
souree,  but  the  old  maxim  Ex  nVtih  nihil  fit  is  an  immediate  stay  to 
this  conclusion,  Thvit:  can  be  no  feeling  where  nothing  but  feeling  ia 
involved.  The  cose  secma  to  be  no  better  with  the  third  class,  who 
derive  it  neither  from  the  intellect  nor  from  the  feelings,  but  from 
the  conscience.  Conscience  is  not  an  independent,  sepamte,  faculty, 
wholly  dissociated  from  intellect  and  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  it 
prcsuppows  both.  The  common  and  fundamental  defect  of  all  these 
views  of  religion  is  that  they  limit  it  to  a  single  sphere,  wliLTcaa  it 
operate  witlun  and  i£eu«fl  out  of  them  all.  The  mind  of  man  is  not 
made  up  of  a  scrips  nf  bulk-head  eompartmonta.  Any  ftde<5unte  view 
of  rrii^on  must,  therefore,  take  cognizance  of  all  the  factors  supplied 
by  theae  different  sources.  We  would,  consequently,  define  religion 
aa  man's  reasoned  thought  of  the  worldnsider  of  whic^h  he  forms  a 
port,  the  feelings  produced  inliim  by  this  thought,  and  the  deliberate 
conduct  in  which  it  issues.  This  definition  is  compreheneive,  suffi- 
ciently apt,  and  adequate.  I  may  indicate  this  by  quoting  two  or 
tbre«  definitions  of  prominent  thinkers,  all  of  which  seem  to  me 
defective.  Ileibert  Spencer  defines  religion  as  "  A  feeling  of  wonder 
ID  the  presence  of  the  unkno'ftTi."  Feeling  is  everything,  and  even 
that  is  Umitcd  to  the  feeling  of  wonder.  T«t  that  by  your  thought 
of  Jeeus,  or  of  Paul.  Were  they  simply  wonderers?  Newnnaii.  in  his 
Oratnmar  of  Assent,  says,  "Religion  is  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  his 
wtU,  and  of  oiu*  dutieiii  toi>.'urd  him."  Here  the  definition,  taken 
explicitly,  makes  knowledge  everj-tlung.     Martiueau,  In  A  Study  of 
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/fWi</u>n,deiicnDesit  as  "a  belief  and  worship  of  the  stipreine  mind  am 
will,"  and  hrrc  the  inuin  olcmcnl  in  Newman's  defiuition  is  culirely 
ignored. 

I  need  not  pursue  thiit  question  further,  or  add  to  these  quotations. 
I  proceed  in  tbe  nexL  place  to  ask  what  relation  do  Scmitica  sustain 
to  religion  m  thus  defined?  Tlie  importance  of  holding  to  this 
definition  is  obvious.  Suppose  I  were  to  take  Spencer's  definition 
of  reii^on  as  my  starting-point,  my  subject  would  then  run:  The 
Relation  of  Semitics  to  a  Feeling  of  Wonder  in  the  Presence  of  the 
Unknown,   IIow  could  I,  how  could  you,  discues  a  question  like  that? 

This  historical  and  genetic  relation  of  Semitic  thought  to  religion 
is  unparalleled  in  degree,  if  not  in  kind.  Semitic  thought  has  been 
the  matrix  whence  have  been  born  tliree  of  the  greatest  historical, 
still  extant,  and  dominant  religions,  —  Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
Mohammedanism.  And,  since  the  atudy  of  Semitica  is  the  study  of 
Semitic  thought  as  it  has  expressed  itself  more  especially  in  language 
ami  literal  uri',  the  subject  of  the  hour  ptiBKesHes  a  practical  interest 
and  is  of  paramount  importance.  Il  is  not  &  question  of  academic 
interest  aok-ly,  but  one  that  may  well  engage  the  attention  of  pew 
and  pulpit,  of  all  men  who  try  to  diBcover  truth  or  Cud  their  relations 
and  do  their  duty  in  the  world.  But  the  subject  as  a  whole  cannot 
be  diBCusaod  in  a  single  lecture. 

Let  us  take  the  finnt  element  of  religion  &s  we  have  defined  it,  — 
man's  thought  of  the  world-order  of  which  he  forms  a  part,  —  and  ask 
wliat  relatiuns  ha-s  Semitics  to  that.  Or  let  us  put  the  question  differ- 
ently: Uuw  and  to  what  extent  is  that  thought  afTecLed  by  the  study 
of  Semitics?  And,  since  the  study  of  Semitics,  as  distinguished  from 
some  branch  of  Semitics,  is  confined  practically  to  Christian  scholars, 
or  BchoIarN  in  Christian  nations,  we  shall  deal  with  that  thought  as 
it  exists  among  Christians.  To  the  preceding  question  the  Semitist 
must  answer,  it  is  affected  in  many  ways  and  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  i^  popularly  supposed.  Let  us  take  the  God  of  Christian 
thought.  Semitics,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  has  do  poeiti^'e  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  our  present  understanding  of  the  nature  of  God. 
]*nlythei.<)tic  Semites  and  monotheistic  Semites  alike  believed  in  the 
personality  of  Deity.  On  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  and  eternal 
cause,  or  principle,  we  cannot  now  expect  to  learn  better  than  wc 
know  from  a  literature  that  was  closed  for  the  most  part  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  fiut  I  think  Semitics  does  aid  us  in  aniviog  at  some 
reoBonablo  conclusion  with  n^spect  to  the  ori^n  of  the  idea  of  a  God, 
or  gods,  and  this  points  clearly  in  the  direction  of  an  animistic  doc- 
trine. It  is  true,  of  course,  that  when  wc  meet  a  race  in  the  possession 
of  a  literature  it  is  no  longer  in  a  primitive  stage,  but  we  are  fortun- 
ate enough  to  be  able  in  the  Semitic  field  to  catch  the  people  almost, 
OS  it  were,  in  passft^  from  the  earlier  to  the  more  advanced  state. 
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The  prevailing  idea  of  a  primitive  numotheitm  la  ooe  that  bos  corae 
own  to  lut  through  the  church.  It  haa  found,  and  finds,  its  advocates 
imong  theologiaoB,  and  also  among  arch^olo^sts,  and  philosophere. 
ie  theological  view  of  it  ia  derived  from  supposed  explicit  and  final 
Ntemcnte  ia  the  Oid  Testament,  eapeoially  in  the  opening  chapters 
of  Genesis,  In  early  times,  during  the  Middle  AgGfi,  and,  indeed, 
down  to  a  period  not  far  removed  from  our  own  timc8,it  was  supposed 
aod  held  that  Muses  wnite  the  rentaleuch.  Thi^i  is  not  to  be  wou- 
dered  at  in  view  of  the  almost  univeraul  ignorance  of  clerKymcti  not 
only  of  Hdirew  hut  alfio  of  griicral  Semitic  literature.  In  the  field  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  mastcis  they  are,  as  a  rule,  lamentably 
uninformed.  So  ran  the  tcaehing  —  the  history  of  his  own  limes 
Uoecs  wrot«  from  pcrsoiml  knowledge,  the  period  of  the  palriarehs 
he  learned  from  tradition,  and  the  hislorj-  of  creation  and  the  earher 
experience  of  man  in  Paradise  he  got  from  the  highttit  aiithnrity, 
the  Creator  himself.  This  view  bo  fixed  itself  in  the  minds  of  theolo- 
^ans  that  even  scholars  like  l>iUmann  thought  it  ncceseary  to  combat 
it  in  his  la«l  edition  of  Gcncgis.  This  one  God.  it  wag  said,  revealed 
himself  to  mankind  at  its  start,  and  this  primitive  monotheism  was 
handed  down  from  the  beginning  through  the  line  of  Adam,  Seth, 
Noah,  Abraham,  the  Prophets,  and  Jesus.  The  simplicity  of  the 
idea  diverted  attention  from  its  aatoniabing  naivety. 
Tlie  phiiosopliical  view  approached  this  doctrine  from  another 
ie.  To  cite  only  one  writer,  let  me  takeCreuzer,  in  his  work  5yni* 
loh't  vtid  Mythohgie.  To  lum  all  old  niytlis  are  Iheological.  Almost 
all  of  the  mylli^  of  the  Greeks  were  derived  from  the  Orient.  From 
(he  Oriental  point  of  view  these  myths  stand  for  coniprehenflivc 
eonceptions,  and  the  myth  ia  but  the  development  of  the  religious 
teachings  of  (he  priesthood.  He  hold.t  that  between  the  different 
mythologied  a  close  relation  exists  and  that  there  is  an  ori^nal  unity 
of  thought  toward  wliich  the  various  mythologies  point,  and  that 
(his  unity  presupposes,  as  its  original  type,  a  pure  monotheism. 
We  shall  say  nothing  about  the  logical,  or  better,  the  illogical  leaps  by 
which  he  reaehen  his  conclusion.  Thie  original  monotheism,  although 
iQ  the  process  of  lime  it  waa  comipte<l  into  polytheism,  yet  never 
wholly  disappeared,  but  waa  preservml  even  in  the  priestly  traditions 
of  the  anthropomori>hic  systems  of  Cire<;ee.  Bo  long  as  the  race  was 
a  unit,  this  original  monotheism,  he  elainis,  could  and  did  maintain 
itself,  but  the  breaking  up  of  the  original  stock  into  separate  peoples 
resulted  also  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  one-God  iclra  — a  suggestion 
which  sounds  much  the  iuime  as  the  one  by  which  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage is  explainMl  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  which  we 
have  a  Bound  religious  t<'aehing  based  upon  a  popular  ami  wnrthlcKs 
etymology  of  the  word  Jiahcl.  We  can  understand  how  one  lan- 
guage could  give  rise  to  a  number  of  different  though  cognate  Ian- 
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guagK^,  but  wf  should  not  expect  any  particular  one  of  lliem  (o  pre- 
serve  the  nriginal  Iaiig;iage  in  its  purity,  but  all  alike  to  rhan^  and 
modify  it.  Neither  ehould  w«  expect  the  potjtulatcd  original  one-God 
idon  to  be  preserved  in  one  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  and  to 
be  sunk  bo  completply  bcnoflth  the  religiouK  consciousness  of  all  the 
other  tribes  as  to  be  irrevocably  lost  to  them.  That  supposition  is 
possible  only  by  the  help  of  another  sheer  assvimption,  namtly,  that 
of  a  perpetual  miracle  which  operated  to  preserve  an  idea  in  the 
minds  of  the  few  in  order  that  they  might  give  it  back  again  in  the 
course  of  the  ag«s  to  tho  many,  all  of  whom  hftd  it  at  the  beginning. 
What  does  our  earliest  liistoiical  literature  in  the  field  of  Semitic 
study  teaeh  us  on  this  question  of  a  primitive  monotheism?  In  Baby- 
lonia, at  least,  it  teaches  ua  wliat  from  other  considerations  we  had 
reason  to  anticipate.  One  of  the  many  important  results  achieved 
by  the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  University  of  Pennaylvania  to 
Babylonia  was  its  discovery  in  Nuffar,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nippur, 
of  some  of  the  earliest  royal  inscripliona  that  have  yet  come  down  to 
us.  An  inscription  of  one  of  these  kings,  Lugakaggisi .  who,  about 
4O0O  B.C.,  ruled  over  a  territory  almost  as  vaet  as  tliat  of  the  later 
SargOD  I,  was  brought  to  light.  It  contained  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  lines  and  was  written  upon  scores  of  large  vases  which 
the  king's  piety  had  ])rompted  him  tti  present  to  the  old  national 
sanctuarj'  in  Nippur.  This  king  calls  hiuwelf  the  priest  of  Ana,  that 
is,  tho  fiky-gnd.  He  wan  looked  ujxjn  by  the  faitliful  eye  of  Lugal- 
kurkura,  that  ts,  Bel.  Intelligence  was  given  to  him  by  Ea,  the  son 
of  Bel,  or  the  IJabylonian  Hermes.  He  wna  invested  with  power  by 
Utu,  the  sun-god,  and  nourished  by  Ninharsiig,  the  great  Abarakku 
(if  the  god.s.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  fk-l,  whose  epithet  here  is 
*'  lord  of  the  mountains"  or  "  lord  of  lands,"  was  in  early  times  an 
astral  deity,  in  fact,  the  sun-gnd,  although  an  earlier  dntignation  of 
Bel  was  Enhl,  "lord  of  dcraona."  In  any  case,  the  story  of  Tiamat, 
which  represents  the  primeval  conflict  in  which  the  godfl  of  darkness 
were  ossailed  by  the  gods  of  light,  the  story  of  the  straggle  by  which 
cosmic  order  was  wrested  from  the  body  of  Ch.io8  —  this  8tory 
appears  to  have  passed  through  different  recensions,  and,  in  one 
or  more  of  them,  Bel  seems  to  h&vo  been  the  hero,  and,  if  so,  he  was 
in  early  times  a  god  of  light.  This  would  make  it  all  the  easier  for 
the  priestly  schools  to  transfer  to  the  solar  deity  Marduk,  the  god  of 
Babylon,  the  attributes  of  Bel  when  Babylon  aequired  the  political 
ascendency  among  the  city  kingdoms  which  had  long  struggled 
for  supremacy.  This  same  Bel  was  worshiped  in  other  early  IJaby- 
lonian cities,  in  Ercch,  and  ICish,  for  example,  and  Sin,  the  moon-god. 
was  the  chief  deity  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ur,  and  of  the  north  Meso- 
potamian  sanctuary  in  Harrao.  Tho  temple  of  Bel  at  Nippur  was 
erected,  if  the  estimate  of  its  exeavatora  be  correct,  as  early  as  6000 
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or  7O0U  B.C.  That  mc&oe,  then,  that  vrc  have  cvidcDCV  of  the  vronhip 
'if  the  Bun  and  other  heavenly  bodies  as  early  as  this  poriod.a  coupio 
of  millenniums  before-  the  time  when,  but  a  few  veara  agi],  Hober- 
minded  men,  on  (he  basis  of  the  Bible,  declared  that  the  world  was 
created. 

When  «'e  meet  with  the  old  Babylonian  on  the  Ihrctthuld  of  hiis- 
lory,  we  find  him  prostrate  before  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodic*, 
though  not  worehipitig  aatral  deities  cxcltisively.  The  Kgyptiari, 
likewise,  bows  before  his  Osiris  and  Ha,  and  the  piiesta  of  India 
leach  their  followers  to  worship  Surya,  the  same  word  bs  the  Greek 
Uehoe,  the  sun.  The  sun  is  the  most  awe-impelling  and  Ihought- 
avakening  object  of  the  visible  universe,  majestic  in  splendor  as  he 
marehes  across  the  heavens  upon  lus  daily  round.  What  a  contrast 
to  human  expprietiee  he  fonnsl  Man  seea  himself  and  everything  that 
is  about  him  subject  to  change,  his  plans  are  frustrated,  his  way  is 
blocked,  but  yonder  is  a  power,  a  being,  for  so  the  early^minded  must 
have  thought,  that  knows  unerringly  his  way  and  walks  it  unhindered, 
unafraid.  He  is  also  beneficent  and  good,  so  good  that  when  the 
Hebrew  prophet  wishes  a  simile  expressive  of  the  goodness  of  his 
national  redeemer,  be  calls  him  "the  sun  of  righteousnesB"  who 
comes  with  healing  in  his  wings,  as  the  Babylonian  sun-god  is  repre- 
sented on  the  cylinders. 

"  Unprappcd  bencatb,  oot  (wtcacd  &Tm,  bow  oomoi  it 
Tttat  downwanl  tumwl  he  taXia  not  downwudT 
The  guide  of  hia  ascdoding  path,  who  mw  M ' ' 

Thus  speaks  the  sage  and  worshiper  of  India. 

Ever}'  lifeless  thing  uusupimrted  in  space,  experience  tells  him, 
falls.  How  does  he  alwuys  fnid  hia  imth  so  unerringly  in  the  heavens 
when  there  is  none  to  guide  him?  He  must  choose  it  and  adhere  to 
it  himself,  and  it  must  be  that  behind  all  this  regularity  and  persist- 
ence of  movement  there  is  a  purpose,  for  even  the  mo»t  primitive 
mao  is  conscious  of  a  piirp'i««e  within  himself. 

The  Semitic  titeniture  of  Itidiylonia,  so  far  u  I  am  able  to  see, 
fumish*«  no  evidence  for  the  dinrlriiie  of  a  primitive  monotheiwii, 
but  points  rother  to  a  polytheistic  astral  worship  as,  at  least,  one  of 
the  earliest  forra.s  of  religion.  1  am  well  aware  that  some  Semitie 
soholan  have  endeavored  \n  support  the  monotheistic  theory  from 
a  study  of  other  Semitic  lileralure.  This  has  lieen  done  especially 
by  one  echolar,  to  whom  I  may  refer,  the  eminent  Assyriologist  and 
Semiliet,  IVofessor  Hommcl,  of  Munich.  In  lus  Andent  //dime  Tni- 
dition,  published  ft  few  years  ago,  Dr.  Hommcl  mahee  extended  use 
of  the  South  Arabian  Mina>an  and  Sabienn  inscriptions, so  laboriously 
oollected  by  Dr.  Glazpr.  In  dealing  with  the  proper  names  of  these 
inscriptions,  and  while  admitting  the  polytheistic  character  of  the 
South  Arabian  religion,  he  nevertheless  cndcavore  to  make  it  appear 
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that  the  prevalence  of  names  compouudetl  with  the  genene  name 
Du,  god,  points  back  to  &n  earlier  mouotheiesm.  Charactcmtic  of  the 
reasoning  of  1hi»  book,  however,  is  another  statement  lu  dealing 
with  a  certain  t>'pe  of  name  of  the  period  of  Hammurabi,  be  points 
out  that  the  most  of  them  are  compounded  with  the  names  Sin, 
Shamash,  and  Ramman,  and,  att  in  the  case  of  the  Miniean,  the  gen- 
eric Ilu.  Hiithen  continues,  "Notivithstandiiig  the  countless  greater 
aud  li'sscr  deities  in  which  Babylonian  polytbeisni  abounded,  the  namea 
in  gcncraJ  use  seem  to  prove  that  it  waa  only  the  mooa,  eun,  and  aky 
which  conveyed  an  impression  of  deity  to  the  Ilabyionian  mind" 
(in  this  point  ho  supports  the  idea  of  an  original  astral  worship);  "  but 
then,"  he  adds  further,  "if  we  substitute  the  simple  word  god,  Ilu, 
for  the  moon,  the.  sun,  or  the  sky,  these  names  express  no  sentiment 
which  is  inconmi^h^nt  with  the  highest  and  purrat  monotheism." 
This  a  much  like  taying,  that,  if  we  wore  to  fub&titutc  for  Fritz 
Hommel  the  title  ICaiscr,  he  might  pass  forthe  Emperor  of  Germany. 
1  modestly  own  my  inability  to  perform  the  syllogiatie  feats  implied 
in  this  mental  process. 

Themorespiritual  view  which  came  in  with  the  ethical  monotheism 
of  the  prophets  is  a  development  from  the  cruder  stage  of  polytheistic 
belief.  "  That  was  not  first  which  waa  spirituM,  but  that  which  was 
natural,  and  afterward  that  wliieh  was  spiritual." 

Rut  granted  that  tliis  result  is  achieved,  some  may  say  it  is  a  nega- 
tion and,  therefore,  nugatoiy?  It  Is  a  negation,  —a  negation  of  a 
widespread  doctrine  pertaining  to  man's  knowledge  of  God.  But 
every  negation  establishes  an  alhrmative  aa  its  opposite,  and  a  nega- 
tive conclusion  may  determine  my  action  as  forcibly  as  an  afTtrmative. 
If  lestabliHh  the  fact  that  there  is  uo  more  gold  to  be  found  in  yonder 
mountain  ledge,  I  will  cfaAi*  to  dig  there  for  gold.  Action,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  motivated  by  feeling,  and  feeling  issues  out  of  knowledge.  U 
we  find  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  primitive  revelation  of  one 
Cod  from  the  one  God,  we  have  cleared  the  field  for  the  inquiry,  how 
did  man  arrive  at  the  idea  of  God?  and  our  answer  to  this  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  al7ect  our  religion. 

Anothej  question  may  now  arise:  assuming  the  cxigtenue  of  deity, 
or  first  cause,  or,  perhaps  better,  conistaitt  cause  (we  arc  not  here 
concerned  about  the  name),  how  la  knowledge  of  this  deity  aud  his 
win  ascertained?  The  study  of  Scmities  is,  I  think,  in  many  quarters 
at  least,  leading  to  different  conclusions  on  this  point.  The  Jewish 
and  ihe  Christian  doctrine  especially  have  made  this  knowledge 
wholly  a  matlerof  direct  revelation,  received  in  ecstasy,  or  otherwise. 
Philo,  the  Alexandrian  Jewinh  philosopher,  taught  that  God's  word 
was  obtained  directly  from  God  while  the  prophet  was  in  a  state  of 
ecstasy.  Philo.  who  waa  widely  read  in  classical  hterature,  borrowed 
his  theory  from  Plato.  The  Egj-plian  priests  taught  the  same.  Abam- 
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moil,  in  reply  lo  Porphyry,  aays,  "  the  divinity  comprehends  every- 
thing iu  MS,  but  ext«rminal«9  entirely  uur  own  proper  coiittciousness. 
The  diviue  poaseaaioii  also  cmita  worda  which  are  not  understood  by 
those  that  utter  them."  And  Philo  says,  God  plays  upon  the  soul  of 
the  prophet  just  as  the  musician  plays  upon  the  flute.  He  \iees  the 
lips  of  the  prophet  without  any  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  prophet. 
As  the  flLtewasnotcnnRi^iousufthe  music  it  produced, ito  the  prophet 
wa^  not  conscious  of  tiis  UKvsage.  This  pagan  doctrine  was  widely 
adopted  in  the  early  Christiau  church  and  has  come  down  to  modem 
times.  Ucugstetilx^rg  advocates  it  strongly  in  his  Chrittology  of  the 
Old  T«$tamcT^,  differing  from  I'bilo  only  in  making;  the  prophet 
aware  of  what  he  was  saying.  In  one  form,  or  another,  this  Ruper- 
^Mturalistic  theorj-  has  found  and  finds  many  advocates.  Among 
English  writers,  it  ha.s  been  stated  in  Its  extreme  form  by  Lea,  who, 
in  his  work  (m  Inspiration,  declares  that  the  sacred  authors  were 
but  the  "inl^trumcnt^"  used  by  God  in  the  communication  of  his 
word;  that  ihcy  occupied  the  same  relation  to  God  as  the  pen  does 
to  the  hand  of  the  writor.  It  is  implied  also  in  the  teoohiug  of  theo- 
lo^DS  nearer  home,  who  would  account  for  all  defects  and  errors  in 
the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  by  tbc  absurd  theory 
of  an  "infa]hble  ori^nal." 

Tlie  Btudy  of  the  works  of  Mohammedan  philoflophcrs  and  theo- 
logiaoa  shows  how  MohanimcdatiiBm,  starting  out  from  the  same 
point,  by  accepting  the  revelations  of  Mohammed  as  divine,  developed 
a  doctrine  of  sacred  scripture  that  equals  the  extremest  views  of 
Christ ianity.  lli«  Siafi'ites  with  their  doctrine  of  tra-dition  outran 
the  thought  of  the  Princeton ites,  and  that  almost  one  thousand 
years  in  advance  of  them.  Over  against  those  tvho  have  insisted 
upon  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  are  others,  like  the  Shi'ista, 
who  look  for  a  higher  spiritual  meaning  in  the  verbal  form,  similar  to 
the  Sohoolmen  who  taught  the  mvUipUx  inteUigenlia,  which  they 
borrowed  in  turn  from  the  Talmudista  and  Kabbalists.  Then  again 
we  Iiavc  the  Mut^nulites,  who  held  that  the  Quran  was  the  work  of 
Mohammed,  but  was  produced  under  divine  influence,  that  it  had, 
therefore,  a  human  as  well  as  a  divine  side.  Those  things  in  it  which 
w«re  not  conformable  to  the  truth,  as  they  conceived  it,  could  be 
ignored.  In  the  same  way  modem  theologians  refer  the  irreconcilable 
views  or  tcaclung  of  the  Bible,  for  example,  the  unfulfilled  and  unful- 
fillablo  predictions  of  the  prophets,  to  their  human  origin.  The  facts, 
they  sny,  which  point  to  &  human  origin  of  the  prophetic  teaclung, 
"orenoleeestriking  than  those  which  point  toadivine  origin."  (They 
ttlinuld  say  they  are  much  more  striking.)  This  is  the  admission  of 
the  Mutazilite  profeasors  in  our  present  orthodox  theological  semin- 
aries. There  were  those  who  held  that  the  Quran  was  uncreated ,  and 
those  who  held  tk&t  it  fras  created ;  those  who,  like  Ahmad  ibn 
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Hanbal,  held  that  religions  truth  had  no  other  source  than  iho 
Quran  aud  tradition,  and  that  reason  availed  nothing.  Ahmad,  the 
Mohainmu'dan,  was  the  Jacnbi  of  Christittoity,  who  said,  "  by  my  faith 
I  am  a  Cbriation,  by  my  reason  a  hiiaftheii."  The  drift  back  to  the 
primitive  monotheism  of  Mohumimxl,  and  the  drift  to  an  agnostic 
mysticism,  marks  the  thinking  of  many  Mohammedans  at  the  present 
time,  jimt  as  similar  movements  may  be  found  among  oursolvps. 
Starting  out  from  practically  the  same  principle  of  revelation,  ihfitv 
is  a  remarkable  parallelism  in  the  development  of  doctrine  among 
the  frtllowvrs  of  Mohammed  with  respect  to  the  Quran  to  many 
views  held  by  our  fellow  Christians  in  different  ages  wth  respect  to 
our  Scriptures.  Christians  will  not  admit  the  leptimaoy  of  the 
Mohammedan's  re-asoning  with  respect  to  his  sacred  Suras,  thongh 
it  is  in  all  essentials  the  same  as  their  own. 

Just  ao  long  as  Semitists  and  theologians  were  shut  up  to  the  iine 
of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  it  was  cosier  to 
hold  to  the  historic  ideas  of  revelation  and  inspiration.  But  the 
thoughts  of  men  arc  widening  with  the  emergence  into  view  of  the 
life  and  thought  of  other  branches  of  the  Semitic  family.  Vo  one 
needs  now  t-o  be  told  of  the  immense  literature  that  fills  the  museums 
of  the  world,  which,  during  the  last  few  decades,  has  been  rocovercl 
from  many  moimds  in  the  traditionaJ  ane«stral  home  of  the  Hebrews. 
In  the  light  of  these  liistories,  legends,  myths,  cosmogonies,  these 
epics,  hymns,  prayers,  religious  rituals,  and  incantations,  legal  codes, 
etc.,  we  read  anew  the  life  and  thought  of  Israel.  The  first  twelve 
chapters  of  Genesis  clearly  draw  from  a  Babylonian  source.  The 
original  matter  came  to  the  Hebrews  by  the  way  of  Babylon.  The 
whole  is  recast  in  the  spirit  of  the  later  prophetic  and  priestly  mono- 
theistic Hchoob,  but  none  of  us  can  hereafter  look  upon  these  chapters 
as  possessing  that  kind  or  degree  of  iiispiraiiou  wiiich,  until  lately,  it 
has  been  customary  to  ascribe  to  them.  The  two  accounts  of  creation 
in  the  firat  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis,  it  haa  long  been  rccognieed, 
are  utterly  irreooncilable.  The  story  of  the  building  of  the  tower  in 
the  land  of  Shinar,  Gen.  11,  and  the  "  confuBion  of  tongues,"  with 
ita  irapOBBible  accountrng  for  the  name  of  Babel,  are  removed  at  onee 
from  the  sphere  of  history  to  that  of  legendary  fiction,  and  Volks- 
EtxjmoloisU.  The  luws  purporting  to  have  been  revealed  to  Ham- 
murabi by  the  god  Shama^h,  twenty-three  hundred  years  B.C.,  are  in 
many  instances  as  wise,  humane,  and  ethical,  in  others  more  so,  as 
those  commonly  sup{K>sed  to  have  been  given  to  Moses  by  Yahwe 
one  thousand  years  later. 

When  we  come  to  the  history  of  "  Yahwe 's  Wars, "  we  read  such  an 
account  as  that  of  the  destruction  of  the  Amoritca  at  Gibcon  in  the 
light  of  the  victories  of  other  gods  "  beyond  the  Itiver."  "  And  Yahwe 
discomfited  them  before  Israel,  and  he  slew  them  with  a  great  slaugh- 
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t^r  at  Gibeon,  and  chased  tbem  by  tbe  way  of  tbe  imcetit  of  Beth- 
borou,  and  ainolc  tbem  to  Azckah.  .  .  .  And  it  came  to  pass  as  tbey 
ded  from  before  bsrnci  .  .  .  that  Y&hwc  cast  down  great  stonea 
from  heaven  upoB  them  .  .  .  and  thoy  died.  They  were  more  who 
died  with  the  hailstones  than  they  whom  the  children  of  Israel  elew 
nith  the  sword."  Such  a  passage  has  no  longer  a  unique  clBim  upon 
our  confidence.  We  must  now  place  aide  by  side  with  narratives  like 
tbeee  others  supplied  from  the  Habylonian  archives,  for  example, 
Aahur's  response  to  tisarhadilon  in  the  presence  of  his  enemy  the 
Gimirrai.  "Thou  thy  mouth  hast  opened.  1  thy  distress  have  heard, 
r-'rom  the  gate  of  heaven  I  will  eursc.  Thou  shall  stand  witliin  their 
fortress.  Before  thee  I  shall  arise.  To  the  mountains  I  uhall  chase 
them.  Stones  of  destniction  I  shall  rain  down  upon  them.  Thy  foes 
1  shall  cnt  off,  with  their  blood  I  shall  fill  the  river."  As  Yahwc 
foiis;bt  for  Joshua  and  the  kings  of  Israel,  so  Aahur  fought  for  Esar- 
haddon  and  tbe  kings  of  Assyria.  When  King  Mesha  of  Moab  saw 
that  the  IsiacUtes  were  winning  the  day,  the  only  stralL-gy  he  knpw 
was  to  sacrihee  his  son  upon  the  walls  of  the  city  to  his  offended  god, 
'•  and  lol  the  battle  was  stayed.  There  was  great  indignation  aeainiit 
Israel  and  they  departed  from  the  king  of  Mosb  and  returned  uiitu 
their  outi  land."  Israel's  god  and  Moab's  god  are  seen  in  tliis  story 
lo  be  twin  deities,  bone  of  the  same  bone,  and  flesh  of  the  same 
flesh,  as  the  nOationship  of  Moab  and  Israel  might  have  led  us  to 
expect.  It  matters  not  that  the  sacrifice  uf  children  died  out  in 
Israel  before  it  did  among  the  people  of  Moab. 

As  we  read  the  Hebrew  scriptures  in  the  light  of  the  larger  litera- 
ture of  the  Semitic  peoples,  we  find  more  and  more  justification  for 
the  stgnifteant  attempt  made  yean  ago  by  Robertson  Smith  when  he 
undertook  to  treat "  The  Religion  of  the  vSemites  "  as  a  whole.  We  see 
more  pea.<!on  for  InyiiiK  stn-jw  upon  the  human  sidr  which  wa.s  empha- 
aiied  by  the  Mutaziliteti  in  their  theor)'  of  the  origin  of  thn  Quran. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Prophecy  in  the  lij^bt  of  tliis  new 
\iew  we  are  learning  from  Semitirs-  Prophecy  is  more  and  more 
awn  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  conflict.';  and  milling  of  kingdoms, 
I'ntiticat  condition.^,  social  conditions,  moral  sentimenlA,  and  patriotic 
impulses  on  (he  one  hand,  on  the  other  hand  the  prevailing  con- 
ception *if  Yahwe,  who  has  not  yet  outgrown  all  the.  fratun«  of  his 
early  tribal  origin.  Thtse  were  its  inspiration  and  arc  the  most 
evident  facts  in  its  explanation.  It  presents  on  its  ethical  side  gome 
of  the  very  best  that  is  in  our  Bible.  Its  authors  often  walk  on 
moral  heights  far  above  their  fellows,  at  times  appear  to  soar  in  the 
serene  sublimities  of  the  spiritual  world.  But  how  clearly  we  see  the 
play  of  situation  and  circumstance  in  the  uttered  message! 

Look  at  Amos,  the  prophet  of  law.  He  learned  a  simple  science 
of  nature  as  be  trod  the  plains  by  day  and  tented  beneath  the  atara 
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by  night.  He  saw  the  hcbhoiis  come  and  go  with  rpgiilarily  and  with 
their  coustant  phenomena.  The  thinking  shepherd  saw  and  Icamc-d. 
He  grupcd  in  some  rude  fashion  the  thought  of  nature's  uniformities. 
Kven  in  the  lion's  roar  there  was  proeJmmed  the  mighty  law  of 
cause  and  effect.  Thot  which  he  learned  from  tKe  world  of  nature  he 
carried  up  into  his  thought  of  Yahwe's  moral  government.  Here, 
too,  there  was  invariable  antecedent  and  consequent,  cause  and 
effect;  evii  antecedents,  evil  consequences,  evil  causes,  evil  effects. 
It  must  be  so.  He  thunders  it  forth  before  the  calf-worshiping  priest 
Amasiah,  before  Israel's  king,  that  moral  emattculate,  Jaroboam, 
before  the  vajnpire  nobles  and  their  wine*aoaked  courtesaDS,  before 
venal  priests  and  sycophant  prophets.  "It  must  be  so"  runs  through 
his  stem  denunciations.  Doom  dogs  the  heels  of  crime.  Thus  Amos 
became  the  prophet  of  law,  the  stem  Puritan,  bred,  as  so  often,  where 
the  limpid  waters  run,  on  the  hillside  where  the  horizon  is  wide,  on 
the  open  veldt,  wherever  the  air  blows  free  and  pure. 

Look  again,  this  time  at  Hosea,  who  followed  Amos,  and  see  him 
swinging  clear  to  the  opposite  pole  and  declaring  the  transcendent- 
attribute  of  Yahwe  to  be  Love.  Wliy  Love?  Why?  Because  it  was 
the  feeling  that  welled  up  in  his  own  heart.  Won  by  the  natural 
cbarms  of  beauty  in  woman  he  had  taken  to  himself  Gomer  balh 
Dlblaim.  Alas,  thai  beauty  is  not  always  tjie  seamless  cloak  of  nice 
virtuci  Temptfltiun  came,  and  Gomer  sinned,  but  thu  cry  of  Hosea'.-i 
heart  went  up  for  her.  The  steel  of  anguish  catered  liis  soul,  but  the 
noble  affection  of  hia  heart  waa  not  outraged.  He  loved  her  still,  and 
out  of  this  hum8Ti  experience  in  which  the  eternal  passion  cracrgcd 
triumphant  over  the  assaults  of  shame  and  cnicifying  pain,  there 
came,  eight  hundred  years  before  Jesus  and  John,  the  message  to 
men  that  God  is  Love.  God  could  not  be  less  good  than  he. 

Look  again  at  I»aiuh,  putrieian  and  priest  of  the  temple.  What  is 
his  distinctive  message?  What  as  priest  could  it  be  but  holiness, 
with  its  antithetic  correlates  of  sin  and  righteousness?  It  was  most 
natural  that  the  live  coal  which  purged  his  unclean  lips  should  be 
rarried  by  cherub  hands  frnm  the  temple  altar.  Amos  the  herdsman 
found  God  and  his  call  as  he  wrenched  the  leg  of  the  Iamb  from  the 
mouth  of  the  lion.  Note  again,  that  Isaiah,  of  noble  birth,  a  resident 
of  Jenis&lcm,  a  sort  of  Juds^an  metropolitan  as  compared  with  the 
other  prophets,  proclaimed  the  inviolability  of  Zion.  The  spears 
of  the  enemy,  the  arms  of  Assyria,  would  break  upon  her  walls.  With 
all  Isaiah's  sincerity  and  moral  uprightness,  he  lived  too  near  thf 
centre  of  evil  to  see  it  in  all  the  hideoiisness  lent  by  perspective.  His 
aristocratic  shield  protected  him  from  ita  worst  assaults.  He  wa.** 
not  deaf  to  its  cries,  not  blind  to  its  miseries,  far  from  it,  but  they  did 
not  touch  homo  to  the  bone  of  him  or  his.  How  was  it  with  his  con- 
temporary in  the  countn,-  village  —  Micah  of  Moresheth  of  Gath? 
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It  vas  from  ptaora  such  as  this  tliat  the  foul  fiends  of  Jerusalem  plu- 
tocracy could  be  seen  stripped  of  all  the  softemng  aim  of  getilJlity, 
ibat  the  bones  of  the  peasant  and  huubandman,  of  the  widow  and 
orphan  could  be  seen,  ground,  aa  in  tlie  fable,  to  make  bread  for  the 
plutocrat  giants  of  Jerusalem.  What  message  had  Micah  for  Jeni- 
nleni?  He  had  the  only  message  that  was  (Kjaaible  for  one  in  his 
atuation,  a  message  flatly  opposed  to  the  assuring  words  of  Isaiah. 

"Zioo  i»  built  with  blood  and  Jerusslem  with  inlquitj-. 
Thtwfare.  Zion  for  roar  mIcc  dull  be  plownd  km  u  neld. 
Aad  Jnunlnn  ntull  bwoms  heape, 
And  tli«  temple  lull  aa  the  heighte  of  a  forest." 

What  have  we  here  when  we  look  at  the  very  best,  that  which  is 
instinct  with  life  and  moral  rigbteouaneasT  Everywhere  we  see  the 
nan  as  a  mirror  of  the  higher  types  of  his  kind;  everj-where  the  play 
of  natural  forces,  of  common,  or  peculiar,  historical  and  social  con- 
ditions. If  you  turn  to  the  less  attractive  features  of  prophecy,  you 
will  find  them,  for  example,  in  the  later  parts  uf  the  book  of  Isaiah  — 
baselORi  visions  of  future  splendor,  manimuth  desires  for  worldly 
riches,  Jerusalem  to  be  the  sacred  cofTcr  into  wliich  all  the  wealth  of 
the  heathen  shall  be  poured,  OcDtilcK  crowding  day  and  night  with 
all  their  trcatiurca  to  her  open  gates,  the  fat  rams  of  Nebaioth  smok- 
ing upon  her  altars,  high  over  her  towers  and  temple  and  lighting 
up  the  Holy  City  ¥ahwe  shedding  forth  a  di\-ine  pffulgenoe,  the 
Jews  now  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  in  lieu  of  all  their 
suffering  and  ignominy,  shall  feiust  on  the  fatness  of  the  Gentiles, 
mtunble  the  beads  of  the  Jewish  rc>Kur>',  and,  an  fur  the  rest,  since 
there  shall  be  no  more  need  of  work  or  business  for  them,  «t  like  the 
aneborites  of  old  in  rapt  and  holy  contemplation.  How  startUngly 
human  all  that  isl  Certainly  if  in  the  sublimer  lines  of  Holy  Writ 
we  see  distinctly  the  figure  of  the  human  impressed  in  brighter 
colors  upon  the  page,  we  here  see  the  darker  shadow  of  the  human 
heart  in  these  ecstatic  and  baseless  visions  of  impoverished  and 
persecuted  Jews.  Now  I  say  "Kithout  fear  of  successful  contradiction 
that  the  study  of  Seinitics,  even  of  the  book  itself,  which  we  all  lovo 
aad  revere,  is  leading  gradually  but  surely  to  the  bringing  of  it 
forth  from  the  holy  sccluMon  and  isolation  to  which  it  ha.s  been  so 
long  con^gned.  It  is  working  toward  ridding  this  old  literature  from 
the  evil  of  dehumanization,  partial  or  complete,  to  which  a  devout 
but  uninformed  piety  unfortunately  subjected  it. 

I  need  not  here  refer  to  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in 
ibe  last  decades  in  the  field  of  the  Old  Testament  by  HLstorical 
Critioism.  The  Pentatcuchal  books,  instead  of  being  the  work  of  one 
author,  Mosee,  who  in  the  Geld  of  legialation  was  divinely  inspired 
to  horoscope  the  unborn  ceaturiea  and  wnt«  ante  factum  a  complete 
code  applicable  to  the  minutest  details  of  a  future  nation'^  needs, 
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are  finolly  determined  to  contain  different  codes,  of  KraHual  growtl 
and  or  different  ages.  They  now  Lake  Ibeir  place  amuuf;  legal  docu- 
ments that  have  appeared  in  the  progress  of  the  world's  history  and 
as  kintirod  prodiio lions.  Formerly  they  were  thought  to  stand  as  an 
exception  to  all  that  is  definitely  known  in  the  historj'  of  legal 
development.  In  speaking  of  these  codes  one  might  adopt  the  lan- 
K(i»(Ceof  the  best  legal  hiatorianft  with  respect  to  KngUnh  law.  "The 
lime,"  says  Pollock  and  Maitlnnd,  ■'  has  long  gone  by  when  English 
lawTp-crs  were  tempted  to  speak  as  though  their  scheme  of  'forms  of 
actions'  had  been  invented  in  one  piece  by  some  all-wise  legislator. 
It  grew  up  little  by  little.  The  age  of  rapid  growth  is  that  which  lies 
between  1154  and  1272.  During  that  age  the  Chancery  was  doling 
out  actions  one  by  one,  there  is  no  liolemn  aclianem  dabo  proclaimed 
to  the  world.  .  .  .  It  was  an  empirical  pTo<iess,  for  the  supply  came 
in  response  to  a.  doniand.  Il  was  rot  dietatwl  by  an  abalraet  juria- 
prudencf.  ...  It  advanced  along  the  old  Koman  road  which  leads 
from  experiment  to  experiment."  And  that  which  was  true  of 
adjective  law,  of  which  he  is  here  speaking,  me  are  assured,  was  also 
true  of  the  substantive  law. 

The  study  of  Semitics  is  working  in  its  own  degree,  and  in  har- 
mony with  other  sciences,  towards  the  residt  of  disestablishing  the 
old  relipous  view  which  confined  the  revelations  of  God  to  a  book  and 
his  inspiration  to  the  men  alone  who  wrote  the  book.  If  (Jod  be  dis- 
coverable, the  path  of  liberty,  so  long  barred  by  theologic  do^intt, 
which  has  its  roots  in  heathenism,  is  being  cleared  of  obstructiona  that 
men  may  seek  God  where  they  will  if,  hnply,  they  may  find  him. 

We  shall  still  read  reverently  that  great  soliloquy  on  the  divine 
omnipresenne  and  omniseience  contained  in  Psalm  139: 

O  Ynhvp,  than  ha«t  a»AT<rhMl  me,  nod  known  me. 

Thou  knowcst  my  downsittJng  and  mine  uprliung, 

Thnii  iindcnttAiKirKt  my  thought  iifar  off, 

Thou  tipfireh«it  out  m]r  path  and  my  lying  down. 

And  art  ncquoLOted  With  all  my  ways. 

Fur  tliiTii  ia  uot  a  word  in  my  tongtie, 

But.  lol  0  Yfthwr,  thou  knowrat  it  kltogrthor- 

Thou  liAst  bc*'t  me  byhind  aod  befor* 

And  laid  tliine  hand  upon  me. 

Sui^h  biiowledj^  is  trm  wnndnrful  for  mo; 

It  is  higli.  1  rnniiot  ntliiin  unto  it. 

Whither  Bhall  I  go  from  thy  ipiritT 

Or  whillicr  shaH  !  flee  from  thy  preMnttt 

If  I  nrtrrnd  ii;)  iiitr)  hnavrn,  thiin  art  then: 

If  I  moke  my  bed  in  8hcol 

Beholdl  thou  ait  there. 

If  I  take  tb«  irtogs  of  tlio  morning. 

And  dwdJ  in  the  utt*irmf>«t  parU  of  the  mml; 

Kvirn  tlnTf  nhnll  thv  hnnti  Ifnd  me, 

And  thy  riicht  hand  BhatI  hold  me. 

It  I  aay.  siirfly  thr>  darkm^u  shall  overwhelm  m«. 

And  ihi*  lisht  about  me  iih:ill  tio  night; 

Even  the  ilarkncaB  hidrth  not  from  thee, 

But  the  nigtil  shini-tli  an  tlll^  day: 

Thr  darkncA  and  the  liftht  are  both  alike  to  tbcc. 
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lit  we  shall  also  turn  with  similar  appreciation  and  seoM  of  s&tis- 
facliun  tu  the  words  of  Krishna  in  tlie  Hhagavad  Gita: 

I  ais  the  lULcicDt  m«c  without  iKcinuiflg; 

I  ua  Cbc  ruler  and  tli<:  aU-auatiuacr. 

I  am  Lfic<>inprrlivnsittk'  in  form, 

More  wjhWi'  (und  mimite  thiui  BubU«t  atoms. 

I  am  thr  cjiii*"  of  tin-  whnln  tmivrnin. 

Through  me  it  is  createii  and  duwolvetl. 

Oil  nie  all  llun)|[H  i»it!iiii  it  hang  aiMpt'nded 

Likr  pi-arls  u|x)n  ii  Ktriiix.   I  am  ihr  lijcht 

In  Bun  and  moon,  far,  far  beyond  thr  diirkncM. 

I  am  the  hriUiiuicy  in  Somu,  the  rmtiance 

Id  ail  ttiat's  radijinl.  the  Light  of  lijqiits, 

Th«  wound  in  other,  friq^'imc^^  in  ttic  earth. 

The  IM?[^I  (•trmBl  tif  pvisting  tilings. 

The  litf  in  nil,  the  father,  mnther,  liuaband, 

Fon-fullnT  iiiid  8iisl.rt.jfiiT  ijf  tUe  world, 

Jt«  pripnt  ami  Ltini.    I  am  its  w«y  aniJ  refuge, 

Ita  habitation  and  receptacle, 

I  am  its  witUL-w.   I  am  vJctury 

And  pncrgy;  I  w»tch  thi^  univCTBo 

With  cyoe  and  face  in  all  directions  turned. 

I  dw«U  aa  wisdo-m  in  tht.>  hi^art  of  &U. 

1  am  the  f;oodiiMH  of  thi^  f^'^od, 

I  lun  hcKinning,  middle,  anil  i-t(^TiiAl  time, 

The  birth,  the  death  of  all.    I  (un  Ihn  itymbol  A 

Among  the  eharucteri).    I  havi>  created  all 

Out  of  on«  piirtiiiii  of  mywif.   Even  tho»e 

WTio  artr  of  low  and  unpn-tmdinK  birth 

Uay  find  tha  path  to  high«[  happiness. 

Then  be  not  •orrowful,  from  all  thy  aina 
1  ahall  dflivcr  thw>.    Think  thou  on  me, 
Hav»  faith  in  me.  adorn  nml  worship  reie. 
And  join  ihyai'.tf  in  meditation  to  me. 
nniK  Hhiilt  ihmi  wimc  to  m«,  ()  Arjunal 
Thu»  .ih.ilt  thou  ridc  to  my  supreme  nbodfl 
Wherr  neither  sun.  nor  moon,  have  n-eed  to  ihinc, 
For  all  the  lualre  ttu^y  puaatws  'la  nuue. 

'Ihe  bearing  of  one  branch  of  Semitic  study  upon  the  Bible  and, 
therefore,  of  course,  upon  biblical  religionH,  bave  been  tpen.ted  by  iJr. 
Delitxseh  in  hia  recent  work,  Bahel  und  Bibtl.  Others  have  written 
along  the  same  lines,  such  as  the  Bible,  and  Monuments,  etc.  I  have 
puTpoaely  refrained  in  this  address  from  that  individual  method  of 
Ireatment.  The  facts  which  were  sot  forth  in  Dr.  Delltzscb's  address 
have  been  familiar  to  Asayriologists  for  many  ycare,  and  it  must  have 
come  as  a  Burprise  to  mosc  of  them,  as  I  confers  it  did  to  mc,  that 
such  a  theological  furore  should  have  been  aroused  by  the  publication 
of  his  Iccttirc. 

Before  closing  I  wiKh  to  mention  two  other  facts  which  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  tliia  connection  and  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  considering  any  form  of  religion  based  upon  the  commonly 
accepted  doctrine  of  our  sacrod  books  or  any  form  of  that  doctrine. 
The  first  of  ihciu*  is  that  the  idea  of  consoienee  was  of  late  develop- 
ment even  among  the  foremost  peoples  of  ancient  times.  There  is  no 
word  for  conscience  in  any  ancient  litcrat\irc  until  the  tim«  of  2eno, 
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dr.  320  years  b.c;  and  the  ancient  Semites  had  no  word  for  it 
whatever.  When,  then,  we  find  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
ringing  out  :n  the  face  of  royal  Diurdercrs,  venal  judges,  false  pro- 
phets, a  worldly  prieatliood,  their  Blorn  and  unoomproinising  de- 
nunciationB,  and  threatening  ihe  nation's  doom,  and  prefacing  these 
prophecies  with  a  "'Thus  sailh  Yahwo,"  we  must  ask  ourselves  in  the 
face  of  this  fact  what  this  "thus  saitb  Yahwc"  means.  Now  many 
a  Christian  theologian  has  laid  particular  emphasis  upon  passages 
so  prefaced,  and  claimed  lor  them  a  sppcia!  dpgroe  of  reveliitioa,  bill 
many  of  these  phraseK  and  ideas  were  formed  in  the  days  when  men 
were  prattling  ils  children,  nearer  to  savugerj-  than  civiliKatioD,  when 
there  was  no  science,  no  philosophy,  no  psycholoRV,  no  pathology, 
when  a  man's  brains  were  supposed  to  be  in  lua  heart  and  his  tcnder- 
est  emotions  in  his  bowels,  when  a  sterile  oetogcnarian  or  a  barren 
concubine  could  bring  the  generous  stork  to  the  home  by  chewing 
a  mouthful  of  mandragnras  mot  or  bestowing  the  proper  rites  upon 
the  aban  aladi,  or  birthstone.  It  was  an  age  when  pjtin  was  the  poison 
of  demons,  or  tht;  punishment  of  the  gods,  when  nn  eclipfic  wms  on 
almighty  frown. 

The  other  fact  to  which  1  have  alluded  is  that  there  wos  no  thought 
of  Secondary  Causafion.  That  is  an  ideA  that  wns  introduced  by  the 
Greeks.  With  the  Semilcs  all  that  happened  was  the  rii'rfc(  rauft  of 
the  divine  intcrfrrrnce.  Kven  in  Jesus'  day  he  had  to  cnmbot  the 
idea  when  he  ai^kr-d  the  Jews  whether  they  thought  that  they  upon 
whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  were  more  wicked  than  others.  Tliis  is 
the  theory  upon  which  the  pragmatieaLly  conBtructed  Book  of  Judges 
rests.  All  the  calamities  which  befell  the  tribes  were  the  direct  re-Sult 
of  departiirc  from  Yahwe;  every  deliverance  from  foes  the  reward  of 
return  to  him.  This  is  the  theory,  too,  which  called  forth  that  great 
religious  protest  from  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job.  Conscious  of  hia 
own  integrity,  Job  became  the  arch-heretic  of  his  day,  bade  defiance  to 
all  the  leaeliing  of  the  schools,  and,  though  he  had  no  explanation 
for  the  mystery  of  pain,  he.  nevertheless,  became  a  pioneer  of  truth, 
cleared  the  way  for  belter  thought  of  God,  and  wrote  himself  immor- 
tal.   The  pure  in  heart  sec  God. 

I  hnve  already  said  enough  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  the 
study  of  Seroities  is  eoritributing  to  clear  ihe  way  for  a  new  and  larger 
idea  of  deity  and  liis  relations  to  man  and  the  universe.  Bibhcal  as 
well  as  Semitic  study  is  beginning  to  see  that  the  deity  of  the  Bible 
is  a  Semitic  deity  and  as  such  inaufRcient.  And,  as  every  religion 
must  be  measured  by  its  thought  of  God,  it  is  clear  that  the  work 
that  Scmittcs  is  performing  in  relation  to  religion  is  of  fundamental 
importance.  Aeircumseribed,  orlimitedGod.oraGod  whoec  nature  is 
conceived  of  In  terms  of  our  own,  cannot  have  a  religion  large  enough 
for  humanity,  any  more  than  a  bad  God  can  have  a  good  religion. 
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thiE  Semitic  queslioas  now  uuder  discusidon  traverse  the  vhole 
field  of  Scmitological  science;  they  comprise  phorn)Iogi<r«l,  morpho- 
logical, syntactical,  IcAicograpbical,  rhetorical,  and  historical  pm- 
bkms.  With  every  generation,  it  is  true,  some  advance  is  made  — 
some  questions  are  mare  or  less  definitely  settled;  for  example,  tlie 
■ignifioation  of  llie  two  verb-foniis,  the  Perfect  and  the  Imperfect. 
But,  S8  investigation  becumus  more  and  more  tuiiiule,  new  questions 
eome  to  the  front,  tlierc  is  greater  demand  for  exactness,  and  ol<l 
eoncluHions  have  lu  be  reviewed  und  old  opinions  modified.  Out  of 
Ihia  Diaes  of  problems  we  may  select  two  for  our  present  inquiry :  one 
relating  to  the  primitive  neat  of  the  Semites,  &nd  the  other  to  the 
geoesda  of  the  Perfect  and  the  Imperfect. 


Primitive  Seat  oj  On  Semites 

Tbe  state  of  this  question  somewhat  over  twenty  years  ago  I  pre- 
ited  in  an  article  read  hefore  (he  American  Philolo^cal  A^isoclatjou 
jj|pd  printed  in  vol.  xii  of  the  Traf^st^ciiona  of  i\w  Assoc lation- 
aonwdcred  the  art^umcnts  which  hud  been  employed  up  to 
tli&t  time  fur  the  settlement  of  the  question.  These  arKumeuls  were 
partly  geographical,  partly  linguistic.  In  favor  of  Arabia  as  the 
primitive  Semitic  home  it  wa.*)  urged  that  the  central  {M)siiion  of 
tliia  country'  fits  it  to  be  a  centre  of  diatribuliou  and  that  it  has 
alvaya  been  in  hitttorical  tinns  a  point  of  emigration.  To  this  it  visa 
replied  that  the  geogruphicul  situation  nf  Arabia  by  no  means  settleci 
the  quctttion;  for  though  it  has  been  n  centre  of  distribution  in  his- 
torical times  before  Islam  and  for  a  century  or  two  after  lulam, 
still  this  cannot  prove  the  cn«e  for  earlier  limes.  The  Kami>  thing 
holds  of  the  Aramean  region  anti  of  the  Tigris-Kuphrai,cs  valley, 
botli  of  which  have  pounxl  forth  streams  of  emigrants  —  th(!re  is 
noUiing    in  the   gcographicaj    relations  ttiat    could    (»)tablish   the 
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superiority  of  one  of  these  legions  &s  the  centre  of  distribution  In 
prehistoric  timiie. 

It  bus  U'cn  iirgced,  also,  that  the  people  whose  langimge  exhibits 
the  earlieal  forms  must  have  occupieJ  the  original  seat  of  the  race. 
This  conaicio ration  has  ham  ftdduccd  iu  favor  of  Arabia  as  the  Semitie 
home,  the  Arabic  lariRuafiC  having  preserved  in  general  the  earliest 
Semitic  forms,  but  this  consideration  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  The 
preservation  or  loss  of  early  forms  is  a  matter  of  wear  and  tear.  A 
people  occupying  the  original  neat  may  have  had  such  social  relations 
as  tended  to  degrade  grammatical  forms;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  community  wandering  from  the  original  home  may  have  n:^mained 
Eo  secluded  as  to  preserve  to  a  great  degree  the  earliest  forma  of  its 
language.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  no  one  of  the  Semitic 
languages  has  io  all  cases  preser^'ed  the  earliest  grammatical  forms; 
but  the  formal  degradation  has  been  produced  by  conditions  which 
we  are  not  able  to  fix  with  certainty.  In  any  casP  it  may  be  swd 
that  the  loss  of  grammatical  forms  in  thi:  Babylonian-Assyrian  could 
by  no  means  of  itself  demonstrate  that  this  language  was  not  spoken 
in  the  original  acal  of  the  Semitic  race. 

The  argument  from  vocabulary  has  been  stoutly  pressed.  If,  it  is 
said,  we  can  recover  the  vocabulary  of  the  primitive  language,  its 
contents,  and  repecially  the  names  of  natural  objects,  will  indicate 
the  region  in  which  the  language  arose.  This  argument  has  been 
urged  cspcciftlly  in  behalf  of  Babylonia  as  the  Semitic  home.  It  is 
found  that  the  Semitic  dialects  have  the  same  words  fur  certain 
objects,  as  the  vine,  sheep,  goat,  camel,  gold,  copper,  winter,  summer, 
heaven,  river,  canal,  sea,  and  bitumen-brick,  and  this  list  appears  to 
point  to  Babylonia,  Yet  this  argument  also  is  not  conclusive.  The 
Babylonian  term  for  a  movable  object,  as,  for  example,  a  metal,  may 
be  an  importation,  and  so  to  some  extent  words  for  plants  and  do- 
mestic animals ;  animals  might  easily  pass  fmm  one  region  to  another, 
a«,  for  example,  the  Uorne  was  imported  into  Egypt.  Further,  when 
two  dialects  agree  in  a  word,  one  may  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
other;  or  one,  having  borrowed  it  From  a  foreign  source,  may  have 
transmitted  it  to  others.  Moreover,  one  may  have  changed  ita 
home  once  or  oftener,  and  its  vocahularj*  may  have  been  afTeeted  by 
its  various  places  of  alxxle;  all  that  ean  be  said  for  any  one  region  to 
which  the  vocabulary  points  is  that  it  has  in  some  regards  affected 
the  language,  and  such  infiuenec  indicates  a  residence  of  the  people 
there  at  some  time.  Further,  so  far  as  regards  the  words  mentioned 
above  as  apparently  pointing  to  Hnbylonia,  some  of  them  are  names 
of  objects  (as  domestic  animals,  winter,  summer,  heaven)  which 
c&nnot  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  any  one  place. 

None  of  these  arguments,  then,  can  be  regarded  as  conclusive, 
nor  has  additional  evidence  been  adduced  along  thrsc  lines.  Recently, 
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however,  eertain  other  oonsidomtions  have  been  urged  in  favor  of  one 
or  another  region  as  the  home  of  the  primitive  Semitic  people. 

One  argument  is  baaed  on  what  13  assumed  to  be  the  relation  be- 
tween the  civilizations  of  1^1)1  and  Babylonia.  It  is  affirmed  that 
Egyptian  ciWlization  waa  borrowed  from  liabylonia,  and  it  is  thence 
inferred  that  this  latter  country*,  having  developed  so  vigorous  a 
culture  at  so  early  a  time,  must  be  the  original  Semitic  centre.  This 
inference  is  by  no  means  valid:  supposing  rhat  Dabylonia  was  the 
first  Semitic  region  to  create  a  great  ci\*iliBation,  it  would  not  follow 
that  it  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Semites,  since  It  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  the  Babylonians  might  have  migrated  from  their  original 
home  to  the  Tigria-Euphratcs  valley.  It  is,  in  fact,  doubtful  how 
far  what  we  know  as  Babylonian  civilization  is  of  Semitic  origin; 
the  Babylonians  seem  certainly  to  have  borrowed  much  from  their 
non-Semitic  predeceaaors.  But.  leaving  this  point  aside,  there  is  no 
proof  that  Egyptian  civilization  was  borrowed  from  the  Babylonian. 
The  two  have  certain  things  in  common,  as  indeed  it  ia  possible  to 
find  common  elements  in  all  the  ancient  civilizations.  The  political 
constitutions  of  the  two  countries  show  a  certain  Mmilarity;  but  the 
similar  features  arise  tiaturally  out  of  the  social  conditions,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  arisen  indepeadetitty 
in  two  (Itfft'rcnt  countries.  It  is  possible  to  discover  some  rt-3emblancc 
ID  the  architecture:  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  have  been  compared 
with  the  Babylonian  tower- tern  pies.  Both  of  these  stniotures  conmst 
of  B  series  of  platforms  built  one  over  another.  But  similar  structures 
arc  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as,  for  example,  in  Mexico  and 
Polynesia.  And  the  uwai  of  the  two  were  very  different:  in  the  one 
rase  wc  have  a  tomb,  in  the  other  a  temple.  Perhaps  the  most  hI  riking 
difference  between  the  two  civilixations  is  found  in  the  religious 
development,  and  that  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place  the  Kgj'pt- 
tans  developH^d  a  sj^stem  of  departmental  or  specific  gods,  while  the 
Babylonians  never  really  reached  .-nich  a  point.  The  Babylonian 
deities  are  constructed  after  one  design :  any  one  of  them  may  take 
the  place  of  any  other  —  that  is  to  say,  they  represent  simply  the 
conception  of  superhuman  power,  and  every  local  deity  was  sufficient 
for  all  the  needs  of  his  worshipera.  Each  in  turn  becomes  uoivenat 
and  omnipolent.  Now  this  is  to  some  extent  true  of  Egypt,  as  it  is 
true  of  all  ancient  countries.  But  the  Egyptian  pantheon  developed 
far  more  indi\ndualized  divine  characters,  approaching  in  that 
tti^wct  the  Greek.  Then  there  is  the  curious  Egyptian  worship  of 
Uvteg  animals,  to  which  nothing  similar  is  found  in  Babylonia.  In 
the  aeoond  place  the  two  peoples  diverged  widely  in  their  represent* 
ations  of  the  future  life.  No  two  conceptions  could  be  more  unhke 
than  the  colorless  existence  in  the  Babylonian  underworld  and  the 
vigorous  moral  element  introduced  by  the  EgypUana  into  the  picture 
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of  the  future.  Supposed  resemblances  between  names  of  deities  in 
Ihe  two  countries  ninniint  to  nntliing.  At  a  comparatively  Inte  ]jeriod 
Eg^-pt  borrowed  certain  Semitic  deities,  whether  from  Babylonia 
or  from  Bome  other  point  is  not  certain.  But  this  has  no  bearing  on 
the  prehJHtoric  sltuHtion.  If  Ef»j'pt  Ixjrrowod  its  civilization  from 
Itabyluiiia,  Uie  traeeii  of  (he  borrou'ing  aro  no  longer  visible.  One 
might  with  equal  plausibility  say  that  the  borrowing  was  in  the 
reverse  direction ;  but  for  this,  also,  there  is  no  good  ground.  There 
i.^  nothing  to  prevent  our  supposing  that  Bg>-pt  and  Babylonia 
were  two  independent  centres  of  Rulture,  their  civilizations  necessarily 
Rhoning  certain  respmblancpsj,  but  on  the  other  hanti  presenting 
evident  marks  of  independent  origination. 

In  still  another  way  the  solution  of  our  problem  has  l>een  sought, 
namely,  in  the  relations  between  the  Semitic  and  the  Huinltin  races. 
The  grammatical  resemblances  between  the  Semitic  and  the  liomitic 
Ifiiiguflges  are  of  sueh  sort  as  to  force  us  to  the  conelusion  that  the 
two  are  intimately  related  to  each  other.  The  pronoua-^  and  the 
numerals  are  almo.''t  ideniieal  in  the  two,  and  the  structure  of  the 
verb  i»  suhstantialir  the  same.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  the  two  families  go  back  to  the  same  ancestor,  and  that  there 
wa«  a  time  when  the  two  pcople-s,  the  Hamilic  and  the  Semitic, 
formed  one  community.  Tliis  time  belongs  to  a  very  remote  past, 
since  after  the  separation  of  the  two  the  Semitic  languages  developed 
their  peculiar  triliteral  stem.s.  If  the  abode  of  the  primitive  Hamito- 
Semitic  people  could  be  determined,  this  might  throw  light  on  the 
slarting-point  of  the  Semites.  Uypothesee  as  to  this  original  abode 
have  ranged  over  the  whole  of  northern  Africa  and  southwestern 
A^a,  and  the  abeonce  of  historical  data  makes  it  ditFicult  to  reach 
a  definite  conclusion . 

It  has  been  supposed  that  a  definite  point  of  view  might  be  gained 
from  the  hypothesis  of  a  Sledilerranean  t-ace.  In  a  remote  antiquity, 
it  has  been  surmised,  at  a  time  when  Europe  and  Africa  were  aearer 
tflgether  than  now,  a  rare  of  people  dwelt  on  both  aidci  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean whose  descendants  are  seen  in  pprtiiin  commimitie.K  of  south- 
em  Europe  and  <«'er  a  large  part  of  n<jrthem  Africa.  It  is  held  that 
certain  bodily  features  point,  to  an  original  unity  of  thesccommuQitiea 
—  the  color  and  form  of  the  hair,  the  shape  of  the  head,  ami  certain 
facial  marks.  If  such  a  Mediterranean  people  existed,  including  both 
Semites  and  Hamites,  then  there  would  he  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  original  seat  nf  the  Ilamito-Semitic  race  was  in  northern 
Africa,  and  it  would  be  from  this  point  that  we  should  have  to  trace 
the  Semites.  But  the  h>*pothe«i8  of  a  Medilwranean  race  has  no 
eh-arly  demonstrable  basis.  That  certain  corporal  similarities  may 
be  discovered  between  peoples  in  Spain  and  Italy  on  the  one  hand 
and  peoples  in  Africa  and  Arabia  on  the  other  hand  may  be  true.   But 
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«iich  n>S(>tnblanc«s  dn  nn|  afTonla  tniMworthyfoundiitionfara  thtjorj' 
of  ethnical  unity.  The  prnod  of  the  supposed  Mediterranean  nice 
must  have  been  very  remote,  and  in  the  lupse  of  tlitiitsands  of  yeans 
it  te  impoffiiblc  for  ue  to  say  what  original  resemblances  and  differences 
may  have  been  pffaccd,  and  what  new  resemblance  and  differences 
may  have  arisen.  It  is  well  knonm  that  chmatie  and  social  conditions 
lend  to  affect  bodily  forms.  The  period  in  question  was  doubtless 
one  of  migrations  and  mixlnres,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  his- 
torical record.  Tte  jftterval  between  that  remote  period  and  the 
beginnings  of  history  h  a  blank.  It  is  not  po&sible,  therefore,  to  rest 
any  truatworth>*  conclusion  on  a  supposition  such  a&  is  described 
above. 

Putting  the  Mesopolamian  theory  aside,  we  have  to  ask  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  geograpliical  and  social  conditions  pointing 
to  one  place  or  another  as  the  probable  bonae  of  the  HaiDito-Sfunitic 
people.  In  historical  times  we  lind  the  Semites  mostly  lit  western 
Affla,  and  the  Hamitcii  i-xtending  nvpr  a  large  space  in  northern 
and  uortheaatem  .\frii'a.  Tile  Soniitic  peoples  form  a  compact 
mass  —  their  languages  are  very  nearly  allied  among  themselves; 
and  thin  suggests  an  original  Semitic  unity  uL  a  eonipiLrutively  late 
period.  The  Uaaut<s.  on  the  other  baud,  present  a  greater  variety 
—  their  Ifltigiiages  ciifTer  among  themselves  in  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary to  a  much  greatf-r  extent  than  is  tme  of  the  Semitic  tongues^ 
and  they  are  spread  over  a  very  large  territory.  Hence  it  might  be 
inferred  that  Africa  was  the  original  seat  of  the  combined  people, 
since  it  would  Ik;  mon;  natural  that  the  larger  part,  remaining  in  the 
primitive  abode,  should  spread  over  a  large  apace,  while  the  seceding 
part,  smaller  and  compaetcr,  would  occupy  a  smaller  territory.  If 
rhe  body  which  inter  became  the  Seraitie  race  wilhdn-w  from  the 
pozent  body,  then  the  iriljes  that  were  left,  constituting  the  majurity, 
might  scatter  over  the  whole  of  northern  Africa,  while  the  le&s 
numerous  body,  the  germ  of  the  Semites,  might  withdraw  to  Arabia 
or  elsewhere.  This  is  a  not  improbable  supposition.  Gut  on  the  other 
haod  it  is  alao  not  improbable  tlmt  if  the  original  seat  of  the  Hamito- 
Semites  was  in  vVrabia.  a  portion  shuuld  have  erossHil  over  into 
Africa,  and  there,  under  conditions  which  are  not  known,  should 
gradually  have  spread  over  a  wide  territory,  this  wide  dissemination 
itself  giving  rise  to  a  greater  divei-sity  of  dialects.  Tlie  tranait  to 
Africa  might  have  been  made  by  way  of  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-.Mand*b, 
or  by  the  lathnmt!  of  Sue«.  In  either  ease  a  dlfFusitvn  over  the  terri- 
irtt)'  later  occupied  by  the  Kaniil^s  would  be,  as  far  as  we  know, 
natural  and  eaay.  In  the  absence  of  all  hJiitorical  data,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  climatic  conditions  to  point  ti>  a  decision  of  the  qutation. 

We  may  distinguidb  between  the  original  abode  of  the  Semites  and 
their  centre  of  distribution.    It  is  possible,  as  is  pointed  out  above, 
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that  they  separated  from  the  original  mass  and  settled  in  some  place 
in  Africa  before  crossing  into  Asia  —  there  is  nothing  to  make  this 
incoDceivable.  But  because  of  the  pronounced  unity  of  Semitic 
peoplee,  it  ie  more  pn)babl<>  that  they  would  have  come  over  into  Asia 
before  breaking  upintodidcrent  uationalitiee.  Thequestloa  asto  their 
first  reBting-place  ia  referred  to  above.  The  arguments  commonly 
adduced  in  fitvor  of  one  region  or  another  cannot  be  regarded  as 
coDoluaive.  There  is  little  in  favor  of  Armenia  as  the  cr&dle  of  the 
Semitic  race.  The  argument  for  it  b  that  it  Ues  in  that  oentral 
Asiatic  repon  whence  so  many  gtreama  of  pnpulati'ni  liave  poured 
forth;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  Arabia  and  Babylonia  also  have  been 
centies  of  dispersion.  Recent  writere  are  disposed  to  decide  in  favor 
either  of  Babylonia  or  Arabia,  the  majority  preferring  the  latter 
region.  There  ia  much  to  say  for  this,  i^pmally  if  Arabia  be  under- 
stood to  include  the  whole  desert  region  up  to  the  Euphrates  and 
westward  to  the  Aramcan  lands.  More  than  this  can  hardly  be  Bftid. 
In  view  of  the  remoteness  of  the  events  involved,  the  absence  of 
historical  monuments,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  social  conditions 
of  that  early  time,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  wc  cihould  find  our- 
selves forced  to  leave  the  question  unsolved.  Succeeding  discoveries 
may  open  the  way  for  a  more  definite  opinion,  but  at  present  the 
data  are  jneuffirient  to  permit  a  positive  as,sertion  or  denial  in  the 
case  of  any  one  of  the  regions  under  consideration. 


The  Perfect  and  the  Imperfect 

The  basis  of  the  Perfect,  it  is  now  commonly  held,  ia  a  noun  — 
whether  an  abstract  or  a  eoncpete  noun  it  is  not  important  in  our 
present  inquiry  to  decide.  In  the  tlurd  peraon  this  noun  is  inflected 
in  accordance  with  Semitic  rules.  The  second  and  first  persons  are 
formed  by  the  attachment  of  proDOuos  expressing  the  subject  or 
agent  of  the  action. 

In  like  manner  the  basis  of  the  Imperfect  is  a  noun,  inflected  in  the 
third  person  aceoniing  to  nominal  rules.  This  noun  is  not  the  simple 
stem,  but  is  made  by  a  prefix.  The  second  and  firet  persons,  also,  are 
formed  by  prefixca.  The  second  person  has  the  ordinary  dual  and 
plural  endings,  and  in  the  singular  what  seems  In  be  a  feminine 
ending.  The  prefixes  of  the  second  and  first  persons  appear  to  be 
pronouns,  and  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  the  prefix  of  the  third 
person.  Thus  the  formal  difference  between  the  Perfect  and  the 
Imperfect  as  that  in  the  former  the  grammatical  subject  is  appended 
to  the  stem,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  prefixed. 

The  important  part  played  in  Semitic  morphology  by  prefixes  is  gen- 
erally recognized.  While  mere  relational  modifications  arc  expreased 
by  alTixes  (as  in  the  ease  of  the  feminine,  the  plural,  and  relative 
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sdjecttvce),  Uie  substantive  modificAtions  are  expressed  by  prefixes 
(•8  ma  and  to  in  nouns).  Of  the  precise  history  of  the  development  of 
tliliteral  stcnui  wo  know  very  litttc.  It  muy  be  said  to  bo  prubablc 
that  tbvae  have  arisen  from  biliterals :  bilttcral  stenu)  exist  ia  Semitic, 
and  certain  triliteralg  have  obviously  been  formed  from  biliterals  (as 
where  the  sooond  radical  is  doubled  or  aw  or  y  is  inserted).  If  this 
be  the  case,  the  expansion  has  not  stopped  at  triliterals.  Qiisdri- 
h'ternl  simple  stems  have  been  formed,  and  a  large  number  of 
derived  stciiifl,  which  express  merely  n  mndifieaiion  of  the  meaning 
of  the  ample  stem.  It  i£  by  means  of  prefixes  tbsit  the  Semitic  laa- 
goages  have  chosen  to  express  the  idea  of  reHcx  and  causative  action, 
the  fonncr  by  na  and  ta,  the  latter  by  a  (ka)  and  aa.  These  prefixes 
are  variously  combined  together  and  variously  attached  to  the  stem. 
Thus  with  na  from  katala  ve  have  inkaiala  (for  nakalala),  and  rdhUU 
(for  naktal) .  The  mode  of  combination  is  merely  a  matter  of  euphony. 
The  eesential  thing  is  tliat  the  significatioD  of  the  simple  stem  is 
roodifiod  in  a  substantive  way  by  means  of  a  prefix.  This  modifica- 
tion attaches  no  new  content  to  the  signification  of  the  stem,  but  only 
indicates  a  certain  directlou  of  the  action. 

When  now  we  find  the  Imperfect  made  from  the  simple  stem  by 
A  prefix,  the  question  arises  whether  it  belongs  in  the  same  category 
with  the  derived  stems  above  referred  to.  If  we  compare  these 
derived  stems  with  the  Imperfect,  wc  discover  an  analogy  in  the 
two  cases,  though  with  a  difference.  NikUil  differs  from  katal  merely 
in  that  it  indirntcs  that  the  act  In  directed  by  the  subjixt  toward 
himself;  ttktala  in  like  manner  diffcni  from  hataUt  only  in  that  it 
states  that  the  action  b  not  performed,  hut  is  caused  to  be  per- 
formed, by  the  subject.  So  yaktulu  differs  from  katala  in  affirming 
not  simply  that  the  subject  performs  the  set,  but  that  he  moves 
toward  the  performance  of  the  act.  Tlow  such  distinctions  may 
inhere  in  these  prefixes  it  ia  not  necessary  to  inquire;  wc  do  not 
luiow  their  origin  or  the  history  of  their  development.  It  is  sufficient 
that  they  have  these  aignifications.  Thus  the  Imperfect  is  naturally 
based  on  the  Perfect,  or  rather  on  the  stem  which  is  the  bsae  of  the 
Perfect.  Both  in  form  and  in  meaning  it  comes  after  the  Perfect. 
It  is  a  peculiar  Semitic  formation,  ignoring  the  element  of  time,  and 
choosing  only  to  distinguish  between  the  conception  of  an  act  pure 
and  simple  (Perfect)  and  an  act  toward  which  the  subject  moves. 
This  grammatical  conception  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvnn- 
ta^  logically  and  rhetorically.  But  it  falls  in  with  the  Semitic 
system  of  expressing  certain  modifications  by  means  of  prefixes. 
The  Imperfect  may  attach  itself  to  any  stem,  simple  or  derived, 
trilitcral  or  quadriUtcral.  Originally,  it  would  seem,  the  Imperfect 
of  the  simple  stem  assumed  two  forma:  which,  if  we  leave  out  the 
later  vowel  distinctions,  may  be  written  yakaiala  and  yaklala.    Of 
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these  the  fonuGr  was  druj)ped  by  all  St^niitic  dialecUi  except  Assyrian 
and  Ethiopic,  and  in  ibeBO  two  were  difT«rentialed  ia  fuiicliun. 
FiirCher,  Ihcro  grew  up  a  dilTcrcntiation  by  means  of  vowels:  tfaktui 
and  yaktai;  and  the  prefix  waa  written  aometiraea  yu  instead  of  ya 
tyO-  These  wore  originally  simple  phonetic  differences,  ial<:r  func- 
tionally differentiated.  In  the  derived  stems  the  Imperfect  prefix 
follows  the  same  phonetie  la.ws  an  the  Rt*m  prnfix.  Thus  from 
inkiiiaia  (for  nahUala)  we  have  yankatilu  (for  yanakatilu),  from 
uilalttala  (for  aalakatala),  we  have  Tfcvstaktilu  (for  ytKotakatihi). 

The  Assyrian  Permaiisivc  presents  a  curious  degraded  asp«!ct. 
It  resembles  the  ordinary  Semitic  I'crfcct  in  form,  being  made  by 
the  addition  of  a  pronoun  to  the  simple  stem.  On  the  other  hand  it 
has  a  prevailingly  passive  signifieation,  and  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
Tm-o  explanations  of  this  state  of  things  are  possible:  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  Permansivo  is  an  embryonic  Perfect ,  exhibiting 
the  attempt  to  create  a  form  by  the  addition  of  a  pronoun  to  the 
stem,  an  attempt  never  completely  carried  out;  or  wc  may  suppose 
that  the  Pernianaivc  was  a  true  Perfect  which  has  fallen  into  relative 
desuetude.  The  widespread  use  of  the  Perfect  in  the  other  Semitic 
dialects,  taken  together  with  the  lliiguislic  unity  of  the  Semitic 
peoples,  is  a  consideration  that  t«lis  against  the  supposition  that  the 
Permansivc  is  an  abortive  Perfect;  it  would  be  strange  if  this  form, 
developed  everywhere  else  in  the  Semitic  area,  had  simply  failed  to 
oome  to  completion  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  On  Uie  other  hand, 
the  infrequency  of  its  use  in  Assyrian  may  be  aecouiited  for  by  the 
fad  that  the  Imperfect  was  developed  ia  a  peculiar  way.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Perfect  ia  to  express  the  act  pure  and  aimpte.  This  simple 
act  the  Assyrian  expresses  by  means  of  one  of  the  Imperfect  fonns. 
Hrtw  it  was  led  to  this  we  do  not  know;  but  supposing  tliat  this  usage 
grew  up,  then  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Perfect  should  gradually 
have  fallen  out,  being  retained  imly  to  express  certain  peeuliar  con- 
ceptions, 'llirre  aru  oxaiuplciH  dscwlifre  of  similar  d(-pres»ion  of 
grammatical  foriUH. 

In  this  discussion  no  attempt  ho«  been  made  to  diacover  the  origin 
of  the  Imperfect  pref ormati ves  ya,  ta.a.na  ;  it  is  only  in  regard  to 
their  function  as  prefixes  that  they  are  examined.  The  view  stated 
above  \s  not  antagonistic  to,  is  rather  intended  to  be  explanatory 
of,  the  theory  that  the  yaktulu  of  the  Imperfect  is  originally  a  noun, 
meaning  "ho  who  kills";  what  is  suggested  is  that  this  noun  means 
property  "he  who  moves  toward  the  act  of  killing,"  and  that  the 
imperfect  bears  to  the  Perfect  a  relation  similar  to  that  borne  by 
the  derived  stems  to  the  simple  stem. 
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FBOmBOB  DoKCAM  B.  Macdoxalo,  of  Hartford  Tlioolo^cal  Somuiary.  pn- 
MUtod  s  paper  to  thin  SmIioh  on  "Till?  )*oi-lo'"'^Ariil)mtLtul  tiiv  lliillad  rroblem." 
Tbt  •p«aJur  Mid  in  bri«f  that  the  Nroring  of  thiv  poetry  of  Arabia  on  tlio  bftllad 
problem haflDct-cTRcotvod  ndequatc.or  poMbl/ ony,  rccogniUoa.  Tho  Arabisla 
ut)  f«w,  indeed,  wbo  havo  pasMd  b«yo»d  tlie  ptulologlcal  and  historical  singes 
to  aa  iMtbebe  appreciation  of  the  material  «f  their  labors.  To  most  langua^-s 
A  very  fnr  months'  work  will  give  an  ciitnuioe.  aud  thi?  culraiicc  uncc  foiord,  the 
gudeii  of  poetry  lies  opea,  but  Arabic  yields  hoiMelf  with  no  such  UghtDcas.  Dnyn 
aiul  night*  mutt  be  apent  on  a  grammar  of  bcwilduriux  lubtitty,  a  vocabulary  of 
utter  atraiiguieaa  and  overwhelming  abuadance,  and  a  range  of  ideas  wliicli  con- 
ivftl  their  eommon  humanity  bHiinil  vi-iU  of  novrl  Rirt-iimMtance. 

The  trpcakL-r  dwell  upon  the  coulunivii  wliicti  Ifcy  la  Uii;  uamv  Arsbiau,  and  on 
Ihpprobnbility  that  the  grealOT  part  of  Arnbic  litcratuir  had  been  nTilten  bymi-n 
in  wltoac  vcinti  was  acarcAly  any  drop  of  Arabian  blood.  The  mediovol  monk  in 
Imland  who  wrote  in  Latin  was  hardly  less  a  Komau  ttiou  some  olticrs  of  Ccalral 
Aaia,  Ncnih  Africa,  or  Spain,  who  wrotf  as  Aralw.  Aft^ir  tlie  rniil  of  Muhammad 
and  (us  BUeeeMOrs  tame  the  Muslim  Kmpire,  in  which  after  a  cenlury  or  two  th« 
Anba  bad  Uttto  or  oo  part.  The  oSiciot  lauKunfcc  ol  the  £mpirc  n'maincd  a  kind 
of  AfsUc.  thanks  to  the  Koran  and  the  whole  system  of  Islam ,  nith  iie  ooDimnnly 
ntid  ■•rroBVOUsty  called  Arnliijin  litornturf,  philosophy,  wi<Ti«',  etc.,  ooniing  from 
A  multitude  of  niktionalitii-a  and  aeiiUs,  wliidi  made  up  lalam.  LiltJe  attention 
has  be«n  paid  to  Arabia  id  Che  true  sense,  and  th«  Utvrary  Ideals,  forms,  and 
methods  of  the  .Arabian  peniiuulA  aiid  rac«,  To  AratMa  itself  and  to  the  Aralj 
people  in  ita  own  home  must  tho  folk-lorist  and  student  of  literature  turn,  when 
bv  would  cook  the  true  Arabian  puvtry. 

Of  tho  bcKtnninca  of  Arahitui  poetry  we  know  nothing;  they  must  lie  wth  the 
heciniiin^of  the.\mbraoc.  The  curtiiin  ridm  with  th'-apprjiranccof  Muhaminiid, 
»ad  from  that  point  we  am  trace  bookwaid  some  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
Ant«  show  themselves  producing  a  pootry  that  is  singularly  popular  in  origin 
uk)  idea,  highly  devcluiMHl  and  potLiiird.and  wonderfully  rich.  Cirimm'a  hnllad 
fennula,  "DaaVolk  dichlet."  holds  most  Ncactly  ot  th(*m,hut  in  a  diffKrcntoenM. 
Then  is  no  anonymity,  but  there  is  u  broad  generality  of  uuthot«!)ip.  Of  great 
poets  ttie  number  was  UDdaubtedly  small,  but  the  pontic  gift  was  widalyqwead. 
Our  beat  commentoriM  on  the  old  pornia  arc  the  re«>rds  of  prcsent-d*y  wander- 
Incs.  Further  we  have  in  it  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a  literature  at  perfectly 
inpulsr  in  origin  and  use  as  our  iialUds,  which  yet  olwya  rigid  norma  of  nietcv, 
rhyme,  and  form;  clothes  itself  in  language  of  fixed  usAgr^,  of  breadth  and  liehneaa; 
■odhaacryBtalliied  into  narrow con\xntioDiofitructurr.  It  is  true-  that  it  is  not 
htmihtn  in  the  precise  seiiai?.  These  verse*  van  ohaiited  and  sung,  stored  in  the 
Ri^moT^*,  and  P*m<nJ  from  lipe  to  cars.  Not  till  after  thn  time  of  \luha.mmAd, 
whm  the  nre^l  of  :ntt-r|irrtirig  thn  Koran  and  fixing  the  stnicturc  of  claaaical 
Arable  had  arisen,  were  thoy  linsliy  reduced  to  writti-n  form. 

In  the  course  of  tho  la»t  centurj'  t!w  dcdert  wob  opened  again  to  Europe  by  atray 
adventurers.  In  tlie  fifties,  WBllin  brought  buclt  from  hL*  epoch-making  journey 
•ome  poems  which  were  published  in  the  Xritsehrijl  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society  (vols,  r,  vi).  Later,  Wetsstein,  Oennan  Consul  at  Uam^scus,  made  col- 
lections and  lectured  on  contemporary  Arnbinn  poetry  it  the  ITnit-eralty  of  Berlin 
in  the  winter  of  1867-68  and  thereafter.  Count  Landberg  also  made  very  extensve 
CDlJecttons.  which,  like  those  of  Wctsstcin,  are  still  unpublished.    But  our  most 
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pr«clw  nod  Vrhbrt  Infonnation  is  tindoubt^dlf  due  to  the  Intc  J*Toiemar  Socin  in 
hu  poathuBOUS  Diwan  ova  Cmtraianibien.  TtirchU£li  tliia  predous  vviuinc  it 
beoconea  ebundantly  clear  that  the  poetry  of  Arabia  of  to-dAy  la  the  same  in  all 
cMMmtiola  01  the  po«try  of  Amkia  before  Muhiunmad.  From  the  dtxth  to  1h« 
twentieth  oentuiy,  the  eame  slream  had  flowed,  imchangiiig.  The  oieleTS.  tli« 
foniiB,  tliu  idpns,  th«  typca,  are  all  tlio  wune. 

But  most  aigalficaut  of  all  tuital)«ax)iiguutb:  bullad  problem  b  one  outatand- 
ing  chaiactcriatic.  Tiw  Arabian  poet,  like  the  Semite  in  gcnrrol,  knowB  nothing 
but  a  strictly  subjectjve  art.  lie  can  aing  only  of  liia  emotioDs;  all  baa  to  paaa 
through  tho  alembic  ot  bis  feeling  aad  be  reproduced  aa  it  oficctcd  him.  Uc  can 
IkII  no  objective  atory,  ea  one  witliout,  seeing  and  relatiiig  what  }»■  aoea;  he  miut 
be  in  the  action,  and  what  ha  t«lls  ua  of  it  ia  what  has  come  to  tumaelf.  Thus  a 
dnacriptioo  of  warhora  ia  battlu  array  is  wrought  for  us  out  of  hia  own  prid«  or 
fear  at  the  spectacle.  The  aurge  and  awing  ot  a  charge  is  pictured  to  us  through 
what  be  aaid  to  his  aoul  when  the  shouting  line  rusiwd  on.  Nature,  too,  we  Icddw 
only  because  the  stara  shone  biiglitly  on  hia  dtisert  patli  or  mocked  in  their  slow 
march  his  BlwiilrM  rypa,  or  )»eeauiw  the  little  sptila  of  VL-rdiirp  and  tiasliing  poota 
after  rain  were  a  joy  to  him  and  gave  him  thoughts  such  and  such. 

A  ballad,  then,  in  our  sense  waa  impoieiblc  to  bim.  He  was  not  a  "  maker."  a 
wbiUt^i.  but  a  "  feeler,"  a  "  knower."  —  bo  iha'ir.  the  Arabic  word  for  poet,  means. 
The  went  wna  little;  the  mv>  who  saw  it,  understood  it,  told  wliat  came  to  him 
from  it,  was  all.  And  so  theae  Arabian  songs  were  ncve.r  anonymous.  If  the 
name  of  the  author  by  chance  liaa  beea  lost  to  tradition,  there  atands  at  the 
head  oomc  formula,  "There  eaid  a  man  of  Taghlib,"  or  "There  anid  one  un- 
named." Some  one  must  have  eaid  it,  for  it  tclla  the  emotion  of  some  one. 
Wcatero  ballads  toll  evpjits,  who  tells  thi'm  Is  of  no  moment.  Thp  ballad  stands 
as  a  record  wliich  might  hare  been  made  equally  well  by  any  one  who  saw  the 
fact.  And  therefore  the  identity  of  the  t*Uer  bears  no  stress.  After  he  has  sun; 
his  song,  another  may  take  it  and  sing  it  with  equal  fe«thetic  right.  Thft  nomft  of 
that  first  singer,  maker  of  it  as  he  woa,  is  lost,  and  the  song  is  the  inberitanoe 
of  the  people.  But  for  the  Arab  ode,  tliat  was,  and  is,  llatly  im)xHHihIe.  And  it 
cannot  but  raise  the  final  question  whether  it  ia  not  rather  in  the  objecti^-ity  of 
uur  Wcsti-in  ballad*  than  in  their  popular  uaeor  any  hypothetical  communal 
origin  that  we  are  to  find  the  due  to  theii  anonymity. 
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iTmwlaltd  frtfm  thr  French  by  Mabet  Bodt,  PhJ>.) 

[SgrtnJn  L<n.  Prnfifwr  of  SiinKknl,Colli^g«>(.lr  Kriuiiv;  Dinwtor  of  Studies  at  the 
High  School.  Paris,  since  I8P4,  b.  ysrie,  IS63,  I.itt.K,  I*<i3:  1-ill.l).  IH9tJ. 
ItaotierofronliTi-nentuL  till-  lligli  School.  IW-i^t;  .^sastant  Prafiesaor  in  Sanskrit 
of  Iht:  KiM'iiUv  of  I.i-ltriT*.  I'lirin,  ISH!).  Mr-mUr  nf  AwatiiT  fiticii-ly,  Lmeuistic 
Society-.  Society  o(  llchrcw  .Studies,  etc  Author  and  editor  of  Tht.  Iliiulno  Thealrr; 
TroDuof  Oi« Onckt  (eft  oti  tkt  Monument*  o)  the  Ancient  IHndmia;  The  Doetrine 
vl  Saerifiet  aeroniiHg  (o  the  Brahmanat;    Tlte  ^fpiiL] 

AiK>N«  ihn  Innguagrs  of  the  Indo-Iranion  Rmup  Sanskrit  takes 
indisputAblr  the  liighci^t  place.  I  ahall  not  make  any  attempt  here 
to  justify  this  honor  which  Sanskrit  owes  to  the  length  of  its  existence, 
the  w*ftUh  of  ita  vocabulai^',  the  vastness  of  its  literature,  and  to  its 
rite  in  history.  It  would  be  an  easy  task,  and  one  flatteritig  Us  the 
heart,  of  an  Tndianist.  to  take  earh  of  these  ptituts  In  tuni  uikI  treat 
each  in  detail.  Hut  I  have  put  before  myself  another  aim,  more  in 
keeping  with  the  general  spirit  of  our  meeting;  I  would  like  to  show, 
in  dealing  with  Sanskrit,  that  a  common  impulso  animates  all  the 
efforts  of  human  thought;  the  more  those  studies  which  I  represent 
Beam  far-away,  indifferent,  foreign  alike  to  the  passions  and  the 
interesta  of  real  life,  the  better  they  will  serve  to  support  the  thnds 
I  advance,  if  it  be  clearly  shown  that,  in  the  course  of  their  trans- 
lormations,  they  reflect  the  great  ideas  which  lead  humanity  toward 
its  unknown  goal. 

The  historj'  of  Sanskrit  studies  goes  hardly  a  cortury  baek;  they 
came  into  being  with  the  Independence  of  the  United  Slates  and 
mth  the  French  Revohnion.  In  1785  Chark-s  Wilkins  published  in 
London  a  translation  of  the  Bhagavad  GItA,  prt-parL-d  in  India  with 
the  ae^laDc«  of  native  scholars;  four  years  later  William  Jones 
laid  before  Western  readers  a  translation  of  pakuntalA.   Before  those 
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inJtiatoiSi  of  glorious  renown,  Kuropc  had  already  heard  of  the  San- 
skrit language.  Europeans  settled  in  India  had  studied  it,  maetenKl 
il,  &nd  even  used  it,  but  their  knowledge  had  borne  no  fruit.  They 
were  missionaries  dedicated  to  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  seeking 
in  Sanskrit  an  inslniment  of  controversy  or  the  spread  of  doctrine. 
Certainly  patience,  energy,  learning,  and  dignity  of  Ufc  were  theiis, 
but  they  lacked  the  active  sympathy  necessary  for  success,  the 
sympathy  which  animates  research  and  makes  it  fruitful.  Moreover, 
they  had  not  only  the  Brahmans  to  eontand  with;  outaide  India 
they  were  closely  watched  by  advemaries  who  fcjrced  them  to  be 
prudent  and  paralysed  them.  Voltaire  and  his  school  witnesst;d  with 
triumph  and  joy  the  fall  of  the  sacred  barriers  of  ancient  liistory  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Bossuct  analyzed  the  secret 
designs  of  Pro\-idcnce  and  pointed  out  their  workings  without  going 
beyond  the  world  known  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church;  the  Church 
was  the  central  point  of  humanity.  And,  behold,  other  peoples,  other 
eiviUzations,  and  other  literatures,  unknown  to  the  Scriptures,  had 
cnme  to  light,  and  were  laying  claim  to  such  antiquity  as  to  eclipse 
the  ancient  Jewish  trodition.  The  Brahmans  were  not  sparing  with 
millions  or  myriads  of  years  in  their  chronology.  The  Encyclopedia 
only  aeked  to  believe  them ;  the  Church  only  thought  how  to  contra- 
dict them;  there  was  no  one  capable  of  discus&ing  them. 

But  the  mind  of  humanity  was  ripening;  exact  criticism  was  toaiip- 
piant  idle  controverey ;  facts  were  about  to  take  the  place  of  the  arti- 
ficea  of  disputation.  England,  mistress  of  India  by  the  fortune  of  arms, 
opened  up  the  Hindu  g<>mus  to  the  world  and  the  worid  to  the  Hindu 
genius.  France,  vanquished  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  least  competed 
with  honor  in  the  conquest  of  Asia's  past.  We  know  the  admirable 
history  of  Anquetil  Duperron  who  went  out  aa  a  vohintcer  to  wring 
from  the  distrustful  daaturs  '  the  sacred  books  of  Zoruastt-r,  which 
he  eventually  brought  back  to  France.  The  Bhagavad  GIti  of 
Wilkins,  the  Cakuntalfi  of  Jone.t  excited  the  imagination  of  literary 
Europe;  Goethe's  celebrated  stanza  rings  in  every  one's  memory. 
The  moment  wn^  auspicious;  the  classical  tradition  was  worn  out. 
since  the  masterpieces  of  the  seventeenth  ccnturj*;  rra-son,  proud 
of  her  victory  over  imagination,  too  long  a  hindrance  to  her  progress, 
had  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange  but  an  insipid  acntimentalism. 
Men's  minds  impatiently  desired  violent  emotions,  dazzling  pictures, 
new  landscape's,  glaring  lights;  the  senses  demanded  satisfaction 
in  their  turn.  The  Persian  and  Arabian  poets  found  translators  and 
imltatons.  The  Egyptian  campaign  made  the  East  popular.  Bona- 
parte at  the  Pyramids  conjured  up  a  past  of  forty  centuries  before 
his  wondering  soldiers.  But  Sanskrit,  only  lately  won  from  the  Broli- 

'  The  Icamcd  among  tlw  Pami  prinrta;  Itterally.  the  cliiff  priest  of  •  Temple 
of  Fire. 
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I,  BtitI  temaiued  the  privilege  of  the  English  of  India;  Europe 
neither  books,  gnimuiais,  nor  diKtianarieH.  Howevor,  the 
Biblioih^que  Nationale  at  Paris  posseBsed  &  collection  of  Sanskrit 
■naaUBcripts  and  Bomc  clunifty  rudiments  of  grammar  duo  to  the 
Dussionarics.  Fascinated,  like  so  many  otbere,  by  reading  Qakuntali, 
Ch^zy  determined  to  po  back,  at  any  coat,  to  the  original.  A  worthy 
rival  of  the  first  humanists  of  the  Renaissanco,  he  set  to  work  nlono 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  8an.<;krit.  Cht^zy  was  the  son  of  a  distin- 
guished engineer,  and  destined  originally  for  his  father's  profession. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  dpscrtcd  the  too  stem  science  of  mathe- 
matics for  the  kindly  cnmpaninn»hip  of  the  E'^tern  muaes.  In  him 
ID  extreme  acnsibility  waj;  united  with  Ermness  and  method;  a 
fortunate  facility  made  the  study  of  languages  mere  sport  to  him. 
He  beeamo  the  pupil  of  Sacy  and  Langl^s,  nrd  wns  a  master  of  his 
subject  at  twenty  years  of  age.  He  had  been  appointed  to  take  part 
in  the  labors  of  the  Egyptian  mission,  but  was  stopped  at  Toulon  by 
illness.  lie  returned  to  Paris  to  seek  consolation  in  the  Library 
among  the  Oriental  manuscripts.  The  story  of  his  groping^  and 
success  has  the  poignant  intoreet  of  a  drama  in  which  science  is  at 
stake;  it  was  not  even  without  a  tragic  catastrophe  by  which  he  lost 
the  sweet  and  precious  peace  of  home  life.  He  was  forced  to  sacrifice 
his  conjugal  happiness  to  the  jealotis  demands  of  research,  but  his 
obstinate  enthufiiaein  did  not  falter;  twenty-five  years  later,  arrived 
at  the  goal  of  his  efforts,  but  overwhelmed  with  sorrows  and  filled 
with  bitterness,  he  crowned  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  pagPB  of  the 
quarto  volume,in  which  he  had  at  last  published  the  text  ofCakuntalA, 
with  this  verse  of  Walter  Hcott,  where  he  breathes  out  his  very  soul: 
"That  I  o'erlK-o  nuih  woctr.  Enchantress,  is  thine  cwnl  " 

Ilkftve  not  been  able  to  resist  giving  in  detail  the  Eiwt  steps  of  this 
Ijtortw  pioneer,  to  whom  I  may  he  allowed  to  offer  homage  here,  as 
a  Frenchman,  as  a  forerunner,  and  my  own  predeceasor.  It  is  Ch&iy  's 
chair  which  I  now  occupy  at  the  College  de  France.  "On  the  29th  of 
November  in  the  year  of  grace  1S14  and  the  twentieth  of  the  reign," 
an  onlinanec  of  Louis  XVIIf,  signed  "at  hia  niyal  chAteau  of  the 
Tiiilcries,"  created  at  the  same  time  two  new  chairs  in  the  College 
de  France;  one,  to  which  Antoine  Leonard  de  Ch6zy  was  appointed, 
was  for  the  teaching  of  the  Sanskrit  language  and  literature;  the 
other,  for  the  Chinese  language  and  literature,  was  first  occupied 
by  Abel  R^musat.  Silvestre  de  Sncy,  the  rncngnizcd  head  nf  I-'rench 
Oricntnlism,  pompously  thanked  "l/niis-livDfiKirfi,"  "  through  whom 
lettera  flourished  under  the  tcgis  of  peace,  in  the  shade  of  Minerva's 
oUvo-troe."  A  leas  fer\'ent  royalist  might  have  enjoyed  recording 
that  the  anctcn  regime  was  no  sooner  restored  but  it  found  itself 
oompelled  to  give  its  counteaaoce,  at  the  outset,  to  the  conqueeta 
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of  the  modem  spirit  in  that  very  asylum  which  Francia  I  had 
thrown  open  to  independent  research,  opposite  the  Vnivemty 
devoted  t4>  tradition.  In  1530  Crock  and  Hebrew  wore  sanetioaed 
Uy  the  royal  will ;  it  was  the  overthrow  of  the  principle  of  authority 
represented  by  the  Latin  of  scholasticisni.  In  1814  Sanskrit  and 
Chinese,  admitted  on  equal  terma  with  classical  studies,  foretold  a 
wider  humanity. 

C\\Hy  had  not  forosoen  the  far-reaching  results  of  his  work,  any 
more  llian  Sacy  or  Louis  XVIII,  Ho  was  an  Orientalist  steeped  In 
classic  rhetoric,  and  he  sacrificed  to  elderly  Musesand  superannuated 
Graces.  His  opening  lecture  seems  addressed  to  the  retired  ma^s- 
trat«a  who  translated  Horace  into  French  verse.  "Do  not  believe, 
gentlemen,  that  this  literature  has  treasures  only  for  science  and 
stem  reason.  No;  lively  iinaginalion  also  has  a  large  part,  and  among 
no  people  in  the  world  ha;;  brilltant  poesy  displayed  itself  in  more 
magnificent  oulwartl  garb,  or  been  accompanied  by  a  retinue  more 
lovely  and  more  captivating.  From  the  haughty  Kpic  to  the  timid 
Idyll  the  most  varied  productions  of  taete  will  preseut  themselveu 
in  crowds  to  your  enchanted  gaze  and  arouse  in  you  by  turns  every 
kind  ot  emotion  of  which  the  soul  is  suaeeptible."  And  to  prove 
'Hhe  fecundity  of  the  Indian  Museti "  he  enumerated  all  these  kinds 
"treated  with  e([ual  success  by  the  Bards  of  the  Ganges." 

But  more  vigon)U5  luinda  were  aireaily  preparing  to  resume  the 
work  and  render  it  fruitful.  It  was  the  period  in  which  the  author  of 
Indian  Wisdom,  Schlegel,  summed  up  the  programme  of  Sanskritlsta 
in  three  stages,  Paris,  London,  India.  Since  1812  bopp  had  settled 
in  Paris,  and,  withcmt  allowing  the  din  of  near  battles  to  distract 
him,  patiently  collected  the  materials  which  hia  genius  was  to  bring 
into  order.  Others  before  him,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
observed  the  evident  relationship  of  the  Sanskrit  vocabulary  -a-ith 
the  classical  languages.  No  European  could  hear  the  Sanskrit  names 
of  relationship,  pilar,  mdtar,  bhratar,  the  names  of  numbers,  din*,  tri, 
etc..  the  verb  "  to  be  "  (French  Hre,  Sanskrit,  asti),  but  there  awoke 
in  him  a  far-ofl  echo  of  his  mother  tongue  or  of  ancient  languages. 

Comparison,  discuesirin,  and  speculation  had  gone  on  without  rule 
or  measure;  Bopp  created  the  science  of  comparative  grammar, 
elaaaed  tacts,  aiid  recognized  laws.  Under  the  varieties  oC  language 
prevailing  in  Europe,  Iran,  and  India  he  pointed  out  a  common 
stock  and  succeeded  in  explaining  most  of  the  deviations  from  it. 
going  back  by  way  of  induction  to  the  primitive  t>'pe.  Then  appeared 
a  word  which  soon  became  current,  a  compound  no  lees  unexpected 
than  expressive,  a  symbol  which  summed  up  the  revolution  that 
had  been  accomplished.  India  and  Europe,  which  everything  seemed 
to  separate  till  that  time,  came  together  and  were  henceforth  fused 
into  one  in  the  accepted  expression  "Indo-European."    The  Brah- 
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nans,  8o  long iny«t«rioue,tti'? obscure  peasants  of  Bengal,  the  Punjab, 
Cujerat,  had  receivod  Ihcir  heritage  from  the  eame  linguistic  fund  oa 
a  Homer  or  a  Virgil ;  the  groups  which  had  been  unknown,  despised, 
kited,  —  the  German,  Slav,  and  Neo-Latin,  —  grouped  theniaelvea 
mto  a  new  family  of  languages.  Soon  new  discoveries  filled  the  gaps 
and  attached  to  the  chain  those  links  which  were  missing.  The 
deeiphering  of  cuneiform  inscriptionu  brought  to  light  the  Persian 
of  the  Acfafflmeiiidie;  Zoroauter  spoke  in  tlie  AvEttta,  which  was 
e>'en  explained  in  the  original,  and  thexe  ancient  documentjs  of  Iran 
coiuKxted  the  shores  of  the  Indus  with  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus. 
Never  had  a  Plato,  a  Descartes,  a  Leihoiti,  in  their  vastest  dreama 
conceived  so  large  a  family  within  the  human  Bpecies.  The  learned 
were  dsxzled;  even  their  heads  were  turned,  thia  lime.  Then  arnem 
a  strange  and  at  Brat  puerile  sentiment,  which  proved  disastrous 
later,  when  it  .spread  to  the  common  people;  comparative  grammar 
gave  birth  to  Indo-lCuroppan  chauvinism.  The  Ilcvolution,  honic  to 
the  far  cads  of  Kurope  by  Napoleon's  wani,  had  awakened  the  national 
tonscicnce  in  one  people  after  another.  Allies  or  adversaries  of  I'rance , 
tboee  who  had  been  subjects  the  dny  before,  awoke  suddenly  to  find 
themselves  citizens;  divine  right  was  forgotten;  the  stale  ceased  to 
be  incarnated  in  the  monarch,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  entire 
nation.  Neither  certain  of  (heir  doctrines,  nor  of  their  own  inmost 
essence,  but  upheld  nevertheless  by  the  will  to  live,  the  nations 
gouped  themselves  with  rcatlees  fcr\'or  around  their  languages,  their 
institutions,  their  traditions,  whieh  constituted  their  collective  titles 
of  nobility.  The  national  spirit  was  formed,  as  in  the  citiea  of  ancient 
timee.  in  the  struggle  with  barbarians.  When  scholars  afterwards 
proceeded  to  call  attention  to  the  linguistic  relationships  which 
antiquity,  the  Middle  .^es,  and  the  Renaissance  bad  neglected  or 
disd^ed,  national  pride  was  wilUng  to  lay  claim  to  the  kindred 

3ups.  Led  away  by  the  Wwildering  charm  of  a  grand  diKCovery, 
ivants,  and  after  iheni  the  public,  took  kinsliip  of  language  to  be 
a  sure  indication  of  common  origin.  The  peoples  scattered  over  the 
immense  area  of  Indo-European  laoguoges  saw  themselves,  in  spit« 
of  th^  natural  sciences,  and  on  the  evidence  of  their  language,  grouped 
into  one  single  race  which  received  the  name  of  Indo-European 
or  Aryan  race.  The  civilised  world  which  wa»  still  within  the  limits 
drawn  by  the  prejudices  current  in  Europe  and  the  nearer  half  of 
A»a,  appeared  thenceforward  oa  the  patrimony  and  the  battle-field 
of  two  races  eteraally  hostile,  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic  races,  both 
pushing  forward  to  conquer  the  earth. 

The  fierce  struggle  between  the  Encyclopedia  and  the  Church 
was  bearing  fniit.  In  his  eagerness  to  bring  contempt  on  the  Bible 
Voltaire  Iiad  already  bcfn  imprudent  enough  to  accept  as  gimuine 
testimony  from  ancient  India  a  pretended  Veda,  the  Eeour  Vedam, 
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which  a  nnblemnn  bad  brought  from  India  and  presented  to  him  as 
&  book  "  translated  from  the  Sanscretan  by  the  high-priest  or  arch- 
brahman  of  the  pagoda  of  Chiringham,  sn  aged  man  respected  for 
his  incorruptible  virtue."    In  reality  the  original  "Sanscretan"  had 
never  existed,  and  the  arch-brahman  was  a  Jesuit  missionar)*.    The 
author  of  the  clever  imitation  had  hopoti  to  lead  the  Hindus  to  the 
Climtian  religion  by  this  pious  fraud;  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  that, 
he  at  least  succeeded  in  duping  Voltaire,  and  might  rest  satiaSed. 
But  now  the  Sanskrit  language,  studied  and  taught  in  Europe,  gave 
access  to  the  real  Veda.    The  Brahmans  persisted  as  long  as  they 
could  in  defending  tliis  coveted  treasure  from  the  enterprise  of  profane 
men  of  science ;  their  delays  and  refusals  only  served  to  pique  curiosity 
and  luflame  imagination  all  the  more.    According  to  them  the  Veda 
had  uo  date,  it  went  back  beyond  all  time,  back  to  a  paat  impossible 
to  calculate.    Tliey  easily  imposed  their  conviction  on  the  earliest 
interpreters.    At  last  the  .\r>-an  race  had  its  Bible;  an  Arj-an  Bible. 
But  the  Veda  was  not  necommndating;  writtfin  in  an  archaic  tongue 
which  differed  from  classical  Sanskrit  even  more  than  Homer  from 
Plato,  bestrnwn  with  puzzling  forma  and  disuMcd  words,  it  seemed 
to  defy  thr  Kfigacity  of  philologists.  The  only  help  afforded  by  India 
was  a  commcutary  too  late  to  be  authoritative.    On  thcec  ancient 
texts  wne  expended  a  wealth  of  science,  of  shrewdness,  of  pntience, 
and  almost  of  genius.    But  a  foregone  conclusion,  an  unconscioii? 
parti  prig,  directed  and  infliienced  these  efforts.    There  was  a  desire 
to  give  the  .\r>iiiis  of  Kurope  worthy  ancestors.  The  German  scholars 
who  occupied  the  firat  rank  in  philology  hiid  naturally  substituted 
for  the  title  Arj-an  or  Indo-European  a  word  which  flattered  national 
amow  propre;   they  spoke  of  the  Indo-Gcrmanic  language,  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  race.  Thenceforward  the  Vedas  were  the  complement 
of  the  Niebelungen.    The  origins  of  religion  took  their  place  be-side 
the  origins  of  the  epic.    It  was  pleasant  to  picture  the  aingere  of  the 
ancient  hymns  as  grave  and  noble  patriarchs,  thoughtful,  devout, 
austere,  patriarchs  formed  on  the  romantic  model;  their  candid  soul, 
Slled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  grand  spectacles  of  nature,  poured 
itself  forth  in  lyric  effusions.    Lost  in  the  radiance  of  the  Veda,  In- 
dianism  forfeited  its  independence  and  placed  itself  like  a  faithful 
.Achates  at  the  side  of  comparative  grammar.  The  infatuation  of  the 
first  days  had  died  out  som*  time  before.   The  pubhc,  satiated  with 
the  East  by  the  Romantic  School,  found  no  further  charm  in  it; 
the  successors  of  Wilking  and  Jones  pursued  their  laborious  task 
without  exciting  attention.    But  Sanskrit  still  remained,  by  well- 
established  right,  the  corner-stone  of  linguistic  studies;  perpetuated 
without  alteration  for  tens  of  centuries,  it  surpassed  in  purity  all  the 
languages  of  the  family.  Moreover,  the  Hindu  grammarians  had  been 
the  real  creators  of  comparative  grammar;   it  was  in  their  school 
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(lut  Hopp  and  his  eucccKore  had  learned  the  art  of  rigorous  analyaifi 
of  words,  the  art  of  classing  their  elements,  explwning  their  forma- 
tion, and  tracing  their  derivatioD  through  the  vocabulary.  Tho  Hindus, 
tsbo  have  but  little  taste  for  observation  of  external  phenomena, 
who  are  but  mediocre  pupils  of  their  neighbors  in  the  domain  of  the 
natural  sciences,  have  given  the  closest  study  to  the  data  of  the  inner 
life;  their  psychology  has  penetrated  to  the  unconscious  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  modern  investigation ;  their  graminar,  several  eeti- 
turiee  before  the  Christian  era,  eRtabliahed  the  study  of  tiouudd 
vith  almost  faultletiK  preeiuton.  The  glorious  nunie  of  Paiuni,  even 
to  the  present  day,  hovers  over  Indo-Kun)pciiri  linguistic  science. 

Although  shclteml  under  the  sgis  of  comparative  grainnmr,  the 
study  of  the  Veda  was  nevertheless  tending  toward  a  revolutioo. 
Linked  together  from  this  time  forth,  the  Scmitio  Bible  and  the 
Aryan  Bible  were  doomed  to  the  same  fate.  Criticism,  gradually 
emancipated  from  the  tradition  of  ages,  had  firKt  tried  Its  hand  on 
Homer,  and,  in  spite  of  the  anxious  protrsLs  nf  drfrndera  nf  the  puKt, 
it  had  dared  to  direct  a  front  attuck  a<ain»t  arcumuiuted  prejudicea. 
Emboldened  bysucccss.itscizcdontheScTipturcj,  braved  the  scandal, 
and  subjected  them  to  severe  examination. 

There  was  no  choice  but  to  submit  and  reeognixe  in  the  sacrpd 
books  a  late  compilation,  sacerdotal  in  its  origin  and  inspiration. 
The  [shock  of  the  attack  reached  the  Veda.  May  a  disciple  of  Abel 
Bcrgaigne  be  allowed,  upon  this  high  occasion,  to  recall  the  name 
of  the  master  loved  with  a  Shal  affection  and  everlastingly  regretted, 
who  was  the  author  of  thia  revolution?  Tho  liturgy,  when  more 
thoroughly  studied  and  better  known,  threw  a  pittle^  light  on  the 
aocient  hymns;  those  songs  in  which,  as  was  at  first  believed,  we 
could  aJmoflt  hear  the  whimper  of  humanity  in  its  rradle,  betrayed 
ft  soulless  religion  reduced  to  mere  forms,  a  subtilized  religion  which 
confounded  the  priest  with  the  magician,  a  priestly  poetry  which 
lubfflsted  on  old  patches  and  worked  to  order.  The  trench  which 
had  been  ingeniotiely  dug  between  the  Veda  and  Sanskrit  literature 
narrowed  and  tended  gradually  to  be  filled  up.  The  Veda  once 
Aryan  became  Hindu.  Indianism  lost  its  connection  with  Indn- 
Germanic  studies;  it  retired  within  itself,  forming  a  mighty,  organic 
unity.  The  Veda  lost  nothing  by  this;  it  continued,  by  reason  of 
its  age  and  influence,  to  dominate  the  development  of  India.  Thus 
transformed,  the  study  of  the  Veda  renewed  its  youth  and  entered 
on  a  new  era.  Among  the  four  great  collections  (SatniUid)  wliich  are 
(he  foundatioQ  of  Vedic  literature,  the  Rig-Veda  colleotioa  had  long 
kept  puasession  of  the  favor  and  attention  of  scholars;  it  was  the 
Veda  fxtr  exeelienee.  Thiw  colleeUon,  rneth(i<Heally  arranged,  presented 
to  the  view  of  those  prepoHscsKi-d  in  its  favor  an  enxcmbte  as  noble 
and  correct  as  could  be  wishi-d;  it  was  possible  to  extract  passages 
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of  lofty  reach,  picturesque  or  pathetic  or  grandiose  pieces  such  as  the 
Aryan  Bible  demanded.  Two  other  collections,  the  S4ma  and  the 
YajuT^Vcda,  betrayed  their  liturgic  origin  too  crudely  to  take  rank 
with  the  Rig-Vedft.  The  fourth  colJGCtion,  the  Athan-a-Veda,  had 
nothing  edifjTDg  about  it ;  the  Brahm&nB  themselves  had  recognized 
this  more  than  once.  It  was  a  strange  combination  of  cliarms,  spells, 
speculations,  and  domestic  ritual,  in  which  medicine,  sorccrj",  de- 
bauchery, political  intrigue,  and  daily  life,  with  its  trifling  incidents, 
jostled  each  other.  It  was  embarrassing  (or  the  ideal  of  Aryan  nobil- 
ity; it  waB  kept  at  a  distance,  or  at  least  in  the  background,  like  a 
suspected  personage,  like  a  bastard.  However,  the  world  was  chang- 
ing; literary  nobility  and  nobility  of  birth  were  sinking  together; 
la  grande  popuUiee  et  la  sainU  canaitk  were  claiming  their  turn. 
History  no  longer  confined  herself  to  a  list  of  exploits  connected 
witli  illiistrious  names.  Watching  the  stir  in  the  slret-t,  she  had 
guessed  at  the  obscure  supernumeraries  taking  their  part  in  the 
human  drams;  she  strove  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them  in  the  shadows 
of  the  past.  Folk-lore  came  into  existence,  and  the  Atharva  sup- 
planted the  Rig- Veda,  fallen  Into  discredit.  Triumphant  democracy 
made  its  victory  apparent  in  Vedic  atudies. 

If  limited  to  the  atudy  of  the  Vedas  and  the  orthodox  classics, 
Sanskrit  philology  was  m  no  danger  of  exhausting  its  material  too 
quickly;  the  enormous  mass  of  works  accumulated  in  the  courw  of 
twenty  centuries  by  unwearjing  generationa  of  writers  gave  promise 
of  a  long  time  to  be  spent  in  exploiting  them.  A  great  number  of 
these  works  found  favor  with  literary  men  by  the  beauty  of  their 
form,  with  thinkers  by  the  loftiness  of  their  ideas  or  the  boldneae  oE 
their  speculations.  But  history,  for  wMch  so  much  had  l>een  expected 
from  the  discovery  and  study  of  these  works,  was  destined  to  be 
disappointed.  Blinded  by  puerile  vanity,  the  Hrahmans  had  de- 
tached India  from  the  world;  they  had  bppii  wcmdcrfully  seeonded 
by  nature,  which  seemed  to  have  isolated  the  jwninsula  amid  the 
walls  of  the  Himalayas,  the  formidable  deserts  of  the  Indus,  and  the 
yet  more  formidable  expanse  of  the  sea.  Tliey  dcUgiiled  in  represent- 
ing "  Hindu  wisdom  "  as  a  fruit  sprung  spontaneously  from  the  soil, 
a  miraculous  production  due  to  their  power  alone.  I^eir  fascinating 
epellj  which  slill  sways  so  many  candid  minds,  had  already  had  its 
effect  upon  the  ancient*!.  Did  not  Pythagoras,  among  others,  pass 
for  a  disciple  of  the  Brohnmns?  With  a  consistency  so  strict  tliat  it 
seems  to  imply  a  conscious  detemunation,  they  had  put  away  in- 
convenient memories,  and  if,  by  chance,  tradition  forced  a  real  name 
upon  them,  they  nhrouded  it  in  the  mists  of  a  false  antiqiitty.  If  we 
had  to  trust  to  their  fantaiitic  chronology,  a  glorious  contemporarj" 
of  Alexander,  Candragupta  the  Maurya  (the  Sandrakoptos  of  the 
Greeks),  would  be  placed  seventeen  centuries  before  the  Christian 
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Km!  Of  Alexander  himself  and  his  expedition  they  naturally  remom- 
bercil  nothing.  Uptolhetimeof  the  Mussulman  invaaion,  too  positive 
&ad  too  near  to  be  by  any  possibility  denied,  they  pictured  India 
happy  and  bliesrul,  enjoying  the  willing  or  compelled  respeet  of  all 
the  barbariaiis  of  the  earth.  The  positive  and  exaet  tootiraony  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  exposed  the  fraud  of  the  Brahmans;  HeHeniam, 
it  was  well  known, had  penetrated  victoriously  into  the  '*  Holy  Land." 
But  it  was  not  enough  to  bring  to  light  the  interested  falsehoods  of 
tbe  priestly  caate;  science  undertook  the  colossal  task  of  restoring 
to  India  hor  lost  history.  Scattered  over  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
country,  steles,  pillars,  and  rofka  could  still  be  met  with,  on  which 
were  traced  inacriptiona  in  enigmatic  characters,  mute  witneaaes  of 
vanished  epochs.  The  patience  of  investigators  —  a  patience  of 
geaius — succeeded  in  breaking  through  their  long  silence.  After 
a  century  of  work  the  potitieal  history  of  the  Hindu  world  begins  to 
appear  to  us;  still  broken  up  by  enorninua  gaps,  confUHed,  uncertain, 
calling  for  cautious  judgment.  It  is  utili  eaay  to  mention  tlyuaatics 
which  waver,  according  to  the  differing  hypotheses,  within  a  space 
of  three  centuries,  the  length  of  time  which  separates  Alexander 
from  Augustus,  the  discover)-  of  America  from  the  Independence  of 
the  Uait«d  Slates.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  picture  is  aln<ady 
clear.  Political  tndia  shows  a  resemblaiiee  tn  religious  India  in  a 
continual  production  of  small  groups  which  combine  together, 
novraod  again,  to  form  a  system,  and  fall  apart  almost  iimiied lately. 
And  this  history,  which  was  believed  to  be  as  old  as  the  world,  does 
not  bogin  before  the  morrow  of  the  Macedonian  invasion!  We  have 
not  a  single  line  of  an  inseriptinn  whirh  we  have  the  right  to  date 
earlier  than  ihLs.  The  epigraphy  of  India  hpgin.>t  with  the  admirable 
sermons  which  a  Buddhist  empcmr,  .\50ka,  caused  to  be  engraved 
in  every  comer  of  his  vaat  dominions  toward  the  year  250  before 
the  Christian  Era.  A  happy  chance,  perhaps  some  deep  excavations, 
may  open  out  to  epigraphy  a  more  distant  horiston;  but  at  the 
present  time  our  positive  documents  do  not  go  beyond  the  date 
mentioned.  Sanakrit  epigraphy  begins  still  later.  It  appears  in  ten- 
tative fashion  at  about  the  beginning  nf  the  Christian  Kra,  but  does 
not  begin  to  flourish  till  the  middle  of  the  second  cenlurj*.  Before 
this  period  the  auihore  of  the  inscriptions  used  only  dialects,  rflated, 
no  donbt,  to  Sanskrit,  but  greatly  disfigured  and  altered.  I  am  far 
from  concluding  that  the  Sanskrit  language  was  not  formed  till  this 
late  epoch;  but  it  must  be  admitted  on  this  testimony  that  Sanskrit 
was  not  one  of  the  vulgar  tongues  of  India  three  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  grammarians  who  had  Io\'ingly  fashioned  it 
had  detached  it  from  real  Ufc  when  they  gave  it  fixed  forms.  Doubt- 
less the  divorce  only  became  apparent  by  degrees;  the  diftRrence 
between  the  spoken  language  and  the  written  Sanskrit  at  first  only 
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seemed  to  lie  in  slight  sliadfs  of  con-Gctiicsa  or  purity;  when  the 
distance  widened,  tlie  priestly  caste  rc-uuducd  faithfully  attached  to 
Ihc  privileged  language  that  sejwirated  it  fnim  the  illiterate  mafsee: 
it  coiisccra.ted  its  own  langtutge  to  religion  and  imposed  it  on  the 
orthodox  literature.  Imiigiiic  the  Latin  of  Cicero  resuued  by  the 
Chriiitian  Church,  and,  umh^r  her  patronage,  accepted  as  tlie  language 
of  litt^ratiirt:  hy  all  tlic  piiiplea  of  Kurope,  irreapcctivc  of  spoken 
tongues,  and  you  wilt  undcnstaud  the  rdU  of  tlie  Sanskrit  language 
and  literature  in  India. 

The  iJmhmans  had  intended  to  keep  the  monopoly  of  Sanakrit; 
they  flattered  themselves  that  they  shanxl  it  with  the  gods  alone. 
But  two  rebelliou-s  churches  rose  up  against  Rrahnian  pretensions 
and  marked  t.hr  hour  nf  their  triumph  by  the  conquest  of  Sunskcit. 
Cultivatrd  by  the  Ituddhistn  and  Jains,  the  mass,  already  huge,  of 
Sanskrit  htoroturc  spread  and  multiplied  in  spite  of  the  Brahmans. 
But  Jainism,  after  a  short  time  of  prosperity,  sank  into  a  lon^  torpor 
and  was  forgotten.  Buddhism,  receiving  a  mortal  blow  by  the  invasion 
of  Islam,  which  burnt  the  convents  and  massacred  or  dispersed  the 
communities,  disappeared  from  Hindu  soil.  The  Brahman  had  his 
revenge;  he  vrreaked  his  jealoiui  hatred  on  the  remaitiH  of  the  rival 
who  had  disputed  empire  with  him;  he  thought  to  cffaec  the  last 
traces  of  Buddhism,  nnd  preserved  Ihe  more  name  only  to  execrate 
it.    But  again  Western  science  baffled  his  calculations. 

In  1816,  by  the  force  of  British  arms,  a  Uritish  resident,  assisted 
hy  t%vo  subordinates,  was  established  at  Nepal  among  the  refractory 
Gurkhas.  Ten  years  later  Hodgson  with  toilsome  peraevorancc  ex- 
tracted the  etill  immensu  rulnij  of  Buddhist  Sanskrit  literature  from 
the  libraries  of  Nepal.  At  about  tht*  same  time  Ceylon,  Burma, 
and  Siam,  which  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Law  of  the  Buddha, 
yielded  up  to  investigators  a  still  more  considerable  collection  of 
works  both  religious  and  profane,  written  in  Pali,  an  ancient  dialect 
near  to  Sanskrit  and  sprung  from  the  same  soil,  but  independent. 

Sanskrit  texts  and  Pali  texts,  coming  from  opposite  points  of  the 
Indian  horizon,  brought  with  them,  each  one.  a  body  of  tradition  and 
legend  on  the  life  of  the  Buddha  and  the  dealinies  of  the  church. 
By  means  of  strictly  critical  comparison  it  wm  possible  to  extract  their 
port  of  histor>'  from  these  stories.  Burnouf,  the  successor  of  Ch^zy 
at  the  College  de  France,  undertook  this  heavy  task,  undaunted 
by  the  multitude  of  manuscripUs  and  the  variety  of  laTiguagea;  by 
dint  of  sagacity,  penetration,  justice,  and  reason  he  accomplished  at 
the  outset  a  definitive  work.  His  IrUi'oduction  to  the  History  of  Indian 
Buddhism  remains  at  the  end  of  half  a  century'  of  new  discoveries 
and  researches  an  authority  still  safe  and  still  coDsulti>d. 

With  BuddluHui  Sanskrit  finally  overstepped  the  frontiers  of 
India.  The  bold  enterprise  of  Oioma  de  Koros,  who  had  shut  himself 
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up  for  Beveral  yoiin  in  a  coQvcDt  of  Ladakh,  had  brought  to  light  an 
Hnmense  Tibetan  liUrary,  translated,  to  a  great  extent,  from  San- 
ikiit  originals,  tuime  of  which  were  preserved  in  Nepal,  others  lost. 
Cluiia  and  Japan,  thruwn  open  by  degrees  to  Wf«teru  research, 
yielded  up  in  their  turn  similar  cotlcciioiui  trmiHlatt^d  fmrn  Sauskrit 
oiijinals.  The  history  and  Utcrabure  uf  Ctuaa  added  their  testimony 
to  the  power  of  the  movcmcat  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Era  onwards,  carried  Indian  Buddhism  in  triumphant 
marches  as  far  as  the  palace  of  the  Son  of  Hpaven  and  even  to  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  fructifying  thought,  elevating  the  souls  of  men, 
avakuning  or  transforming  art.  The  memoiis  of  a  Ka-hten,  a  Uiueii- 
taaug,  and  I-tsing  described  the  pilgrims  fascinated  by  the  "  Holy 
Land,"  impatient  to  adore  the  footprints  of  the  Huddha,  braving 
the  atcrilc  sands  and  treacherous  whirlwinds,  the  brigandtt,  the 
mountains,  and  the  storms  of  the  ocean  in  order  to  study  tlie  sacred 
Sanskrit  language  and  bring  back  to  thrir  own  countr>'  a  reliable 
tratwlation,  with  the  authentic  words  of  the  mauler  or  bia  disciples. 
So  strong  a  movement  of  cxpan^on  muet  necessarily  tcavc  positive 
traces;  the  expansion  of  Europe  at  the  present  day,  following  the 
idf-«ame  rout«s,  is  bringing  about  by  degrees  the  discovery  of 
the  monuments  of  this  long-periahed  past,  No  sooner  was  France 
mistress  of  Indo-China  than  she  begun  her  work  by  an  admirable 
campaign  of  archicological  discovery ;  an  immense  harvest  of  inscrip- 
tions collected  from  Cambodia  up  to  Tonkin  has  revived  a  history 
vhich  was  believed  to  be  utterly  wiped  out.  Sanskrit  had  served 
for  twelve  centuries  to  immortalize  the  praises  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Cambodia  and  Champa.  The  Ecole  Fran^aise  d 'Extreme-Orient, 
founded  in  1898,  is  methodically  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  early 
pioneers;  acience  profits  by  the  fruitful  union  of  Sanskrit  and 
Chinese,  brilliantly  accomplished  by  this  school.  The  rivality  of 
England  and  Russia  in  Central  Asia  has  not  been  less  fruitful.  Since 
1890  the  attention  of  Indianists  has  been  kept  awake  by  a  continuous 
aeries  of  discoveries.  Under  the  sands  of  the  Takia  Makan  sleep 
Pompciis,  half  Hindu  in  character.  Treasure-hunters,  according  to 
the  chances  of  their  adventurous  expeditions,  have  unearthed  frag- 
ments of  ancient  manuscripts  written  in  Sanskrit,  miiigled  with 
fragments  in  an  unknown  language;  arithmetic,  medicine,  sorcery, 
aatrology,  jostle  one  another  in  these  incongruous  leaves.  A  French 
raiaeion  has  brought  from  Khotan  a  manuscript  of  the  Dhammapada 
written  in  a  dialect  closely  resembling  Sanskrit  and  dating,  without 
doubt,  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years  tack.  Dr.  Stcin'a  niisaioD  in 
1900  was  Ihe  beginning  of  a  methodical  and  first-hand  exploration 
of  the  buried  ruins;  the  religious,  admimstralive  and  artistic  history 
of  Central  Asia  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  shines  fort.h 
with  unexpected  clearness.    The  patience  of  scholars  is  still  busied 
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with  these  documonta,  ami,  behold,  new  diBcoveriea  arc  already  fto- 
nounccd,  due  lo  tho  Grunwedcl  and  Huth  mission.  This  time  we 
have  to  do  rot  with  fragments  of  manuscript,  b\it  a  text  printed  on 
wood  in  the  Tibetan  manner.  The  work  is  in  Sanskrit,  with  a  marg- 
inal title  in  Chinese,  and  belongs  to  the  Buddhist  Scriptures.  What 
splendid  discoveries  are  we  not  justified  in  hoping  for,  now,  if  the 
convents  of  Central  Asia  have  multiplied  copies  of  the  sacred  canoe, 
of  the  Sanslcrit  Tripltaka,  in  print! 

Thus,  a  eenturj"  after  its  birth,  Sanskrit  philology  sees  its  field  extend 
to  th€  limits  of  man's  horizon.  By  its  origin,  by  its  grammar,  by  its 
vcMJabularj',  by  its  earliest  monuments,  Sanskrit  belongs  to  the  Aryan 
group,  extending  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the  shorts  of  the 
Atlantic.  By  Alexander's  expedition  and  the  creation  of  new  king- 
doms to  the  northwest  of  India,  Indian  and  Ucllenic  dcstinif^  were 
linked  together  for  throe  or  four  hundred  yonrs.  By  the  expansion 
of  Buddhism  India  dominated  tho  politics,  the  thought,  and  the  art 
of  the  Far  East.  The  childish  pride  of  the  Brahmans  had  thought 
to  exalt  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  language  by  presuming  to  confine 
it,  lilto  fl  secret  treasure,  within  the  impassable  boundaries  of  India. 
Science  hue  once  more  broken  down  superstition  and  revealed  a  truth 
grander  than  falsehood.  No  more  than  any  other  nation  of  the  world 
has  India  created  or  developed  her  civilization  alone.  Our  civilizations , 
by  whatever  particular  name  we  choose  to  call  them, arc  the  collective 
work  of  humanity.  Far  from  developing  in  shy  isolation,  they  are 
only  of  worth  when  they  borrow  largely.  Tlie  market  of  thought, 
like  the  business  market,  is  a  continual  movement  of  exchange.  On 
whatever  point  of  the  globe  we  may  live,  we  are  all  legitimate  heirs 
of  all  the  past  of  humanity;  the  richest  are  those  who  claim  most  of 
that  past.  Whether  appUed  to  India  or  other  regions,  historical 
studies  have  grandeur  and  beauty  in  so  far  as  they  increase  the 
patrimony  of  man;  they  awake  in  the  individual  the  conscience  of 
the  speeies;  they  reveal  to  us  our  double  debt  towards  the  past 
which  has  formed  us,  towards  the  future  which  we  are  forming. 
Thus  they  raise  the  labors  of  scholarship  above  a  vain  dilettantism; 
by  them  her  rAlc  is  carried  even  into  practical  Ufc,  unjustly  disdained, 
and  they  show  her  toiling  patiently  and  consdousty  for  harmony 
and  progress. 
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■od  FcOow  n(  Hjdlwl  (V)ll«^,  b.  May,  1864.  UosaGTarpur,  IteneH.!.  *IndiH,  MA. 
Orford,  1883;  PhD.  Leipzic.  1884.  TavlorJan  Teaclirx  of  O.-miaii.  Oxford 
LnivE?rwty,  laSO-flO;  Depiitv  Pmf««rirof  3iuwkrit.  Siid.  IRftR-99,  Mnnlirj- of 
OcniiAD  Onvntdl  Socic^',  UovnJ  ,\sintic  iJocicty,  Gtv&t  Britciu)  and  JrrliLuJ, 
0^o«l  PKilolo^tcfil  Stx^itrty;  Oxford  Llnivcrsity  Scholar  in  OmiMi,  1870;  in 
Chinft**,  1S77;  m  Sanskrit,  1878;  Ciiiiiniiaii  -jt  tlie  Bo&ni  of  Oriental  Studies, 
Oxford  University.  I90S-U5.  AuthOf  of  SaMkrii  Diettonary;  Samkril  Grtimmar; 
Vtdie  Mytltaloffy ;  JfixO/ry  nj  HatutkrH  LUrralurt ;  (.■dltianit  of  tl«i  Hurvanukmrnani 
Mad  tbt  Brhaddgvala,  «tc.] 

WsBir  about  to  present  &  Rtirvey  nf  the  main  problems  which 
await  aoIutJon  in  ray  Bubject,  the  nacrecl  and  classical  language 
of  India  id  connection  with  its  dravcndants,  the  first  thought  which 
0CCUI8  to  mc  is  that  few  realize:  how  large  a  aection  of  the  science  of 
Dian  it  covers  aud  how  importaul  a  part  it  haa  played  in  the  hJelory 
of  civilization.  Most  people  know  little  ftirthor  than  that  Sanskrit  is 
now  studied  not  only  in  India  hut  in  all  the  more  advanced  countries 
of  Europe  and  in  America.  Thus  there  arc  now  at  least  four  pro- 
fesaora  of  Sanskrit  in  the  United  States  and  about  twenty-Bve  in 
German  univcraitiea.  Tlierc  is  already  at  Icaat  one  in  Japan,  where 
the  subject  is  boKinning  to  be  pretty  widely  studied-  Beyond  the 
small  circle  of  the  initiated,  few  am,  however,  really  aware  that 
Sanskrit  is  the  key  to  the  languages  and  civilization  of  nearly  three 
hundnrd  million  people  in  India,  that  it  is,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  ancient  daughter  dialects,  the  vehicle  of  the  relig^ODB  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  vast  population ;  aod  that,  clucfly  through  Buddhism, 
it  has  influenced  not  only  the  religion,  but  oven  to  .some  extent  the 
laws  and  customs,  of  some  four  hundred  mlUiong  of  the  human  race 
beyond  the  limits  of  India.  It  has  thus  been  instrumental  in  raising 
to  a  liigher  level  the  civilieatinn  nf  nearly  one  half  of  the  human 
race.  In  fact,  what  Greece  and  Komc  did  for  the  Wcet,  ancient 
India  may  be  eaid  to  have  done  for  the  farther  Eaat.  The  ci\*iliza- 
tion  which  it  diffused  was,  though  less  advanced,  distinguished  by 
much  originality,  profound  thought,  and  deep  morality,  and  that 
diffusion  —  what  has  been  so  rare  in  the  history  of  the  world  —  was 
a  conquest  of  peace  and  not  of  the  sword,  a  conquest  made  solely  by 
th«  influence  of  literature,  rcUgion,  and  art.  Sanskrit  hterature 
and  science  have  had  a  considerable  influence  even  on  the  West,  — 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  for  example,  through  the  migration  of  Indian 
fables  and  fairy  tales,  but  especially  through  the  introduction  of 
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the  numerical  figures  and  the  decimal  system  with  which  the  whole 
world  Tcckone.  The  effects  of  the  latter  debt  on  civilisation  in  general 
car  hardly  be  overestimated.  Again,  the  discovery  or  Sanskrit  and 
its  literature  led  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  foundation  of  the 
8cieBCc5  of  Coniparutivo  Philology,  Comparative  Mythology,  and 
Comparative  KcUgioii;  and  through  the  first  of  these  sciences  it  has 
appreciably  inlluenced  the  tenchiDg  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  schools 
of  the  West.  The  results  obtained  from  the  study  of  Sanskrit  are 
also  indispensable  in  the  historical  investigation  of  institutions  and 
customs.  Indian  studies  arc  here  pcculiariy  Important  because,  with 
the  single  excoption  of  China,  India  19  the  only  country  which  has 
had  a  recorded  historical  development  of  some  3500  years.  Let  me 
give  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  this  remarkable  continuity  of  ci\*il- 
ization.  Sanskrit  is  still  spoken  by  thousands  of  Drahmans  as  it  was 
centuries  before  our  era.  Nor  has  it  ceased  to  be  used  for  literary 
purposes;  for  many  bnoks  and  journals  written  in  this  ancient 
language  are  stiU  produced.  The  copying  of  Sanskrit  manuseripte 
still  goes  on  in  hundreds  of  libraries  iu  India,  unchecked  even 
by  the  introduction  of  printing  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Vedas  are  still  learnt  by  heart  as  they  \vere  long  before  the  inva- 
sion of  Alexander,  and  could  even  now  be  restored  from  the  lips  of 
relijpoua  teachcre  if  every  manuscript  or  printed  copy  of  them  were 
destroyed.  A  Vedic  etanisa,  of  immemorial  antiquity,  addressed  to 
tbeeuQ-godSavitri,  isstiU  recited  iu  the  daily  worshipof  the  Hindus. 
The  god  Visnu,  worehiped  more  than  3(X)0  years  ago,  has  countless 
votaries  in  India  at  the  present  day.  The  wedding  ceremony  of  the 
modern  Hindu,  to  single  out  but  one  social  custom,  is  essentially 
the  same  as  it  was  hundreds  of  years  before  the  Christian  Era.  The 
only  true  basis  of  teaching  and  learning  is  still  considered  to  he 
oral  ioatructioQ,  just  as  it  was  in  the  very  earhcst  times.  Owing  to 
such  survivals  of  language,  thought,  and  custom  from  the  days  of 
hoary  antiquity,  a  visit  to  India  is  of  peculiar  value  to  the  Sanskrit 
scholar.  For  it  is  only  thus  that  he  can  thoroughly  realize  the 
actual  facts  of  Indian  civilization,  and  that  the  full  force  of  much 
that  he  has  read  is  brought  home  to  him.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by 
the  experience  of  a  friend  of  mine.  There  is  a  well-known  hymu  of 
the  Rig-Veda,  in  wMch  the  sound  produced  by  pupiU  repeating  their 
lessons  is  compared  with  that  made  by  frogs  during  the  rains: 

"  Whpii  one  rcntisU  the  ult4-.nincv  n(  thr  otlirr 
I.ikc  IhoBc  wlio  Icarn  the  Icasona  of  theii  U-achex." 

My  friend,  a  Sanskrit  scholar,  was  a  few  years  ago  asked  to  visit 
a  school  for  native  boys  in  the  district  of  Behar.  '  As  he  entered  the 
building,  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  in  a  neighboring  watercourae 
sounded  loud  in  his  ears.  Making  his  way  through  various  passages, 
be  at  last  came  to  a  long  corridor,  where  he  was  greatly  surprised 
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to  hear  the  Bsme  sound  with  extraordinary  diatinctoeas.  The  door 
opened ,  aod  be  stood  face  to  face  with  a  class  of  Hiadu  boys  repeating 
their  lesson  in  unison. 

In  the  domain  of  linguistic  study  India  occupies  a  unique  position. 
For  practically  all  the  languages  of  thui  continent,  shut  oft  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  its  huge  mountain  barrier,  and  equal  in  cxtriit 
to  the  whole  of  Europe  excepting  Husata,  can  be  traced  to  n  single 
ancient  tongue  through  a  recorded  development  of  some  3500  years. 
India  may,  in  fact,  be  rcgnrdod  as  the  linguistic  delta  formed  by  the 
stream  of  Sanskrit  speech  which,  a  thouxand  years  bef«r«  the  found- 
ation of  Rome,  broke,  like  the  mighty  river  which  gives  the  whole 
iCOUDtry  its  name,  through  the  stupendnua  mountains  ni  the  north- 
^rtal.  For  this  vast  period  we  have  linguistic  records  registering 
evorj*  step  of  development  with  a  completeness  which,  eepeeially  in 
Its  earliept  stages,  is  unpnrallelerl  in  the  historj'  nf  any  other  branch 
'dI  the  Indo-European  family  of  speech.  At  the  present  day  there  are 
in  India  about  a  dozen  languages  descended  from  the  oldest  form  of 
Sanskrit  ami  subdivided  into  nearly  SOO  dialects,  which  ore  spok«n 
by  about  220,000,000  of  people.  Bcaide  them  arc  the  four  main  Ura- 
vido-Mundn  languages  which  represent  the  aboriginal  speech  of  India, 
and  are  spoken  by  .some  60,000,000.  These  have,  however,  been 
Sanskritiaed  at  various  periods,  while  their  literature  is  based  on 
Sanskrit  models.  These  forms  of  aboriginal  speech,  existing  either 
below  or  cropping  up  through  the  Sanskritio  alluvium,  fiiminh,  as  we 
aball  sec,  some  highly  interesting  and  important  problems  to  the 
linguistic  investigator  which  have  hardly  yet  been  touched  by 
scientifically  trained  scholars.  In  this  connection  I  may  meution  that 
modem  India  furnishes  many  striking  examples  disproving  the  old 
theor>'  which  classified  races  according  to  the  languages  spoken  by 
them.  Thus  the  tribes  called  Bhil  at  present  speak  only  three 
debased  Sanekrilic  lang^uages,  though  it  is  ethnologically  certain 
that  Ihey  belong  to  the  aboriginal  mee.  Other  aboriginal  tribes 
partly  still  retain  their  primitive  tongue,  but  have  partly  adopted 
Sanakritic  dialects.  There  is  indeed  ever>-  reason  to  believe  that 
a  ver>'  large  proportion  of  the  Hindu  population  which  now  speaks 
Sanskritic  vernaculars  represents  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal 
race  with  hardly  any  admixture  of  Aryan  blood. 

As  the  history  of  the  Indian  languages  admits  of  being  traced 
continuously  in  their  successive  stages  from  the  earliest  period, 
it  will,  I  think,  conduce  to  cleamesa  if,  in  considering  the  problems 
which  they  offer  at  the  present  day.  we  follow  the  chronological 
order  of  their  development. 

Owing  to  the  extraonlinary  interest  created  in  Europe  by  the 
discovery  of  Sanskrit  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  and  the  undoubted 
importance  which  it  possesses,  the  attention  of  trained  scholars 
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has  been  ulmosl  exclusively  directed  to  the  study  of  the  earliest 
linguistic  phase  of  India.  In  consequence  of  tliia,  coupled  wth  the 
fact  that  th«  study  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe  began  in  a  scientific  age, 
we  have  not  only  long  posaesftcii  n  Sanskrit  Dictionary  whifh  in 
comprehensivenesw  and  aecuracy  fiurpaaaea  that  of  any  other  dead 
language;  btil  also  a  gruoiinar  dealing  on  histurieal  [irinc'iples  with 
the  Sanskrit  language  by  tliat  great  Aracricati  scholar,  W,  D,  Whitney, 
which  standi!  unecnialc-d  in  a  similar  way.  As  having  led  to  the 
foundation  of  comparative  philology,  Saoskiit  long  maintained 
an  exaggerated  preeminerice  in  that  science.  This  was  followed 
about  thirty  years  ago  l>y  a  reaction  which,  Htarting  from  the  dis- 
covery- that  the  vowel-avsteni  nf  Sanskrit  is  less  priraitive  than  that 
of  the  European  languages,  tended  to  assign  quite  a  (subordinate 
position  to  Sanskrit.  Though  1  have  from  my  student  days  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  compar- 
ative philologj',  I  do  not  consider  myself  entitled  to  express  an 
authoritative  opinion  on  the  details  of  this  science.  I  nevertheless 
venture  to  make  the  genenil  assertion  that  Sanskrit  still  occupies 
and  will  continue  to  occupy  a  dominant  position  in  comparative 
grammar.  By  this  I  mean  that,  if  all  the  linguistic  material  supplied 
by  Sanskrit  were  eliminated,  the  lacuna?  in  oompiirative  philology 
would  be  immeasurably  greater  than  if  the  linguistic  material  of  any 
other  Indo-European  language  were  lacking.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  evident  in  the  great  authoritative  work  of  Professor  Brugmann. 
the  leader  of  comparative  philology  at  the  present  day.  It  will.  1 
have  little  doubt,  be  still  more  clearly  established  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  comptirative  Sanskrit  grammar  of  Professor  Waeker- 
nagel,  of  Gottingen ,  the  second  volume  of  which  was  pasiUtig  through 
the  press  before  I  left  England  and  has  since  (1905)  appeared.  This 
work  will,  I  think,  surpass  all  other  comparative  grammars  of  indi- 
vidual Indo-European  languages  hitherto  published,  both  in  fullness 
of  detail  and  scientific  trust  worthiness. 

Since  in  the  early  days  of  Sannkrit  studies,  European  scholars 
became  acquainted  oiUy  with  that  later  pliaw!  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  India  which  is  familiar  to  the  Pandits,  and  is  commonly 
known  as  Classical  Sanskrit,  research  remained  almost  entirely 
limited  to  that  dialect  till  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Since  then  the  eariier  language  of  the  Vcdas  has  been  assiduously 
investigated  in  Europfi  and  America.  All  the  four  Vedas  have  long 
been  accessible  in  thoroughly  scientific  editions,  and  much  progress 
bas  bccu  made  in  the  study  of  their  language,  their  matter,  and  their 
mutual  relatioDB.  The  Vcdas  have  been  proved  by  internal  evidence 
to  be  considerably  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Buddhiitm,  that  is,  tn  have 
been  composed  long  before  600  b.c.  The  language  of  the  three  lesser 
Vedas  has  further  been  shown  to  be  posterior  to  that  of  the  most 
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important,  the  Rig- Veda,  through  the  application  of  the  statistical 
tnethcH)  hy  l*rofc8»or  Whitney,  to  whom  the  historical  investigation 
ot  Sanskrit  owes  more  than  to  any  other  scholar,  as  well  as  by  Pro- 
feasor  Lannian  and  others.  Moreover,  io  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda 
itself,  the  cximtence  of  chronological  strata  has  been  discovered, 
and  aonit:  important  general  results  have  been  arrived  at,  chiefly 
by  the  labors  of  I'rofcMor  Lanman,  Professor  Oldenberg,  and  the  late 
Abel  Bergaigne.  The  most  prominent  problem  which  here  oonfronts 
Vedio  scholarship  \s,  by  means  of  the  minute  ioveetigalion  of  all  the 
available  evidence,  phonetic,  grammatical,  lexicographical,  metrical, 
to  ascertain  the  Hties  of  demarcation  dividing  these  hterar>-  iftrata. 
Tlie  solution  of  this  problem  is  of  the  highest  importance  fur  the 
history  of  the  Sanskrit  language  and  literature.  The  work  on  Vcdte 
Mtler  recently  (1005)  published  by  Profeasor  £.  V.  Arnold,  of  Ban- 
gor, Wales,  contributes  valuable  material  to  itti  solution  as  far  as 
the  metrical  evidence  of  tbe  Ilig-Veda  is  concerned. 

Another  unsolved  problem,  which  partly  depends  on  the  one  just 
mentioned,  is  the  approximate  age  of  the  Vedic  language  and  litera- 
ture, and  iheapproximateduteof  theArj-an  migration  into  the  north- 
vest  of  India.  Its  solution  appears  to  me  to  have  made  no  advance 
during  the  last  forty-6ve  yeara.  Indeed,  the  ciue«tion  seems  tn  be 
invested  with  more  doubt  now  than  it  waa  then.  For  there  is,  at  the 
present  time,  a  diSerenoe  of  more  than  3000  years  between  the 
loweet  and  tbe  highest  estimate  of  the  beginning  of  the  Vedic  ago.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  enormous  divergence  will,  by  patient 
investigation,  be  reduced  to  one  of  a  very  few  centuries.  Professor 
Jacob! 's  astronomical  thcor>-  baaed  on  the  doubtful  interpretation 
of  a  Vedio  word,  which  would  indicate  that  the  rainy  season  in  the 
early  Vedic  period  began  under  astronomical  conditions  different  from 
tboee  of  later  times,  is  ingenious,  but  has  in  my  opinion  been  rcfut<^ 
by  Proffssor  Oldenlmrg.  According  tr)  this  theorj-,  the  Vedic  period 
would  begin  about  4500  u.c.  It  sepjns  to  me  (]uil«  incredible  that 
the  com-iwu-atively  small  divergence  between  the  language  of  the 
earUeat  Vedic  period  and  that  of  PSnini  (who  dates  from  about 
300  B.O.),  a  divergence  hardly  greater  than  that  between  Homeric 
and  Attic  Greek,  should  have  required  more  than  4000  years  to 
accomplish.  Considering  how  very  closely  the  language  of  the  oldest 
part  of  the  Aveata,  the  Gfithas,  estimated  to  dote  from  about  000  b,c., 
approximates  to  that  of  the  oldest  Veda,  I  6nd  it  hanJ  to  believe 
that  verj'  many  centuries  could  have  elapsed  from  the  time  when  the 
Indians  and  Persians  were  still  one  people.  In  fact,  1500  b.c.  secma 
to  me  tf>  be  rather  a  high  estimate  for  the  approximate  date  at 
which  the  Indo-Iranians  separated  and  the  Indians  invaded  tbe 
northwest  of  India.  More  definite  knowledge  of  the  chronology  of 
the  Rig-Vcda,  coupled  with  all  the  evidence  which  Iranian  philology 
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can  bring  to  bear,  and  the  careful  comparison  of  analogous  phase*  of 
ascertainable  duration  in  other  dead  langiiagi^s,  can  hardly  fail  to 
lead  to  much  greater  certainty  than  ia  at  preaent  attainable, 

A  further  problem  presented  by  the  Vcdic  language  is  the  true 
principle  to  be  followed  in  intcq>rcting  the  meanings  of  words 
whieh  are  either  exclusively  Vedic  or  seem  to  have  A  different  sense 
from  that  which  they  bear  in  Classioal  Sanskrit.  All  scholars  are 
agreed  that  interpretation  based  exclusively  on  comparative  philology 
on  the  one  band,  or  native  commentators  on  the  other,  cannot  lead 
to  satisfactory  results.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  school  of  Snnskrit- 
isls  who  tend  to  bring  down  the  Vcdas,  as  being  exclusively  Indian 
literary  products,  linguistically  too  close  to  the  Claaeical  Sanskrit 
period,  and  to  color  their  interpretation  too  strongly  with  the  thought 
of  that  period.  To  speak  of  a  work  as  purely  Indian  does  not  neces- 
sarily take  us  much  beyond  fixing  the  geographical  limits  of  ita 
origin.  Beowulf  is  a  purely  English  poem,  but  I  doubt  whether  more 
light  is  not  shed  on  its  language  and.  thought  by  the  Old  Saxon 
literature  of  the  Continent  than  by  the  English  literature  of  the  age 
of  Tennyson.  Tlie  principle  advocated  by  Professor  Oldcnberg  of 
admitting  every  form  of  evidence,  even  extra-Indian,  which  is  ca\>- 
able  of  throwing  light  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Vedas,  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  correct  one.  What  is  at  present  wanted  is  definitcne«a 
in  laying  down  the  limitations  which  should  he  imposed  on  the  two 
divergent  m«thods  I  have  indicated. 

A  branch  of  this  problem  is  the  tnie  relation  of  Vtrdic  myths 
to  the  forms  which  tliey  present  in  post-Vodic  literature.  Some 
scholars  hold  that  the  latter  shed  much  light  on  tho  interpretation 
of  the  former;  others  that  they  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
former,  and  are  somctimas  even  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
them.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  efforts  which  have  hitherto 
been  made  to  illuminate  obscure  Vedic  legends  from  the  material  of 
the  later  period  have  not  proved  at  all  fruitful.  .Judgment  should, 
however,  be  suspended  on  the  question  as  a  whole,  till  all  the  avail- 
able material  has  been  examined  in  its  historical  oonneetion. 

We  already  know  pretty  clearly,  in  a  general  way,  the  various 
phases  through  which  the  ancient  language  of  India,  by  the  gradual 
loss  of  grammatical  forms,  —  a  process  of  decay  rather  than  of 
growth,  — finally  arrived  at  the  stage  stereotyped  by  the  grammar 
of  Pflnini  about  3tK)  n.  c.  These  phases  have,  however,  yet  to  be 
treated  in  greater  detail  and  to  be  separated  with  greater  dcfiniteness 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  It  is  intended  that  this  task  should  be 
accomplished  in  forthcoming  contributions  to  Bfihlerand  Kielhom's 
EncyclopiEdia  of  Indo-Aryan  Research,  dealing  with  the  language  of 
the  Vedas  (by  myself),  and  with  that  of  the  later  period  beginning 
with  the  Brahmanaa  (by  Professor  Ltiders). 


It  is  well  known  that  Sanskrit  has  continued  to  be  written  and 
spoken  by  the  Bmhmana  from  I'fLniui's  time  down  to  the  preseat 
day.  The  grammar  haa,  of  course,  remained  unchanged;  but  the 
construction  and  style  have  been  to  some  extent  modified,  while 
many  words  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Sanskritic  veraaculare, 
some  even  from  the  aboriginal  dialeets.  The  piriblem  as  to  the  extent 
of  BUch  influences  on  the  Sanskrit  both  of  the  earlier  and  later  period 
has  yet  to  be  treated  as  a  whole. 

This  brings  ua  to  the  daunhtere  of  Sanskrit,  the  Prakrits,  or  ver- 
uaculars,  wliich  have  been  spoken  in  India  from  Vedir  times  down 
lo  the  prE?st'nt  day.  Three  nmin  stfiges  can  he  distingnishrd  in  their 
hiatof}'.  The  ancient  PrakritH  may  be  regarded  as  coming  down  to 
about  the  beKirming  of  our  era,  the  mrdieval  Prakrit.i  to  about 
1000  A.D.,  and  tbe  modern  ['rakrit»  down  to  the  ]iri5scnt  day.  There 
is  evidence  to  show  that,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Vedas, 
vemaculan)  derived  from  the  pariieat  form  of  Vedic  language  esiBted, 
rincfl  borrawfd  words  of  the  Prakrit  type  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Vedas,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  later  San.skrit.  The  ox- 
OiCt  extent  to  which  vernacular  wonls  have  bei-n  introdured  into  the 
Vedic  vocabulary  hae  yet  to  bo  cxainincd.  Wc  know  that  in  the 
!tixth  eentury  b.c.  Buddha  preached  his  doctrine  in  a  vernacular 
dialect  beeause  the  masses  were  no  longer  able  to  understand  San- 
skrit. Wc  also  know  that  the  form  of  ancient  Prakrit  nailed  Pali 
was  introduced  into  Ceylon  along  with  Buddhism  in  the  third  century 
B.C...  and  baa  ever  Hince  remaineil  the  sacred  language  of  the  snnthcm 
or  purest  form  of  Buddhism.  It  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  anti- 
qnity  of  Sanskrit  that  n  daughter  language  should  have  been  thus 
stereotyped  long  before  the  bcjrinning  of  our  era. 

The  literature  of  Pali  is  both  extensive  and  important;  more 
important  in  some  respects  even  than  that  of  Sanskrit.  For  it  em- 
bmeea  in  their  purcflt  tradition  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  a  religion 
which  has  been  so  potent  an  engine  of  eivnlization  in  countries  beyond 
the  limits  of  India.  It  enntains,  moreover,  a  large  amount  of  material 
capable  of 'ahedding  light  on  the  social  history  of  India  during  the 
early  centuries  of  our  era.  in  a  way  wliicb  Sanskrit  literature  cannot 
do.  As  the  earhest  recorded  literary  daughter  of  Sanskrit,  it  ncc upica 
a  position  second  only  to  the  parent  tongue  in  the  linguistic  history'  of 
India.  By  the  devoted  latxira  of  a  very  few  scholarB,  a  Hurprisirg 
amount  of  work  has  already  been  done  in  tbe  editing  and  translating 
of  Pali  texta,  in  utJlizing  the  matter  contained  in  them  —  as  appears 
from  such  works  as  Professor  Olden  berg's  Buddha  and  Rhys  Davids' 
Bvddhiitic  India,  as  well  as  in  pioneering  linguistic  studies.  But 
vastly  more  still  remains  to  be  done.  Many  texta  have  yet  to  be 
edited,  others  must  be  re-edited  in  a  form  better  adapted  to  tho 
advancement  of  scholarship.    Many  important  Pali  works  have  yet 
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to  be  trqnslatGtl.  All  the  material  wliich  ui  coiitaiDed  in  the  whole 
range  of  tbia  literature  aud  bears  ou  the  hUtoi:>'  of  Buddhist  India 
will  have  to  be  extracted  and  worked,  up.  And  after  all  this  has  been 
doue  a  critical  liisLory  of  Pali  literature  will  have  to  be  written. 
Among  the  most  urgent  needs  in  the  field  of  Fall  scholarship  at  the 
present  day,  however,  is  the  oompilation  both  of  a  comprehensive 
and  thoroughly  tscientiBo  grammar  and  of  a  dictionary  ruscinbling 
the  Sanskrit  work  of  BolitUnglc  and  Iloth,  which  will  include  all 
the  IcxicoRraphicul  material  thai  has  bt-comc  available  during  the 
last  thirty  ycara  ance  tlie  publication  of  Childera'  lexicon.  A  Pali 
grammar  of  the  kind  I  have  indicated  will  no  doubt  be  supplied 
by  the  work  which  Professor  Otto  Franke,  of  Kdnigsberg,  is  about 
to  contribute  to  Biihler  and  Kielhnm  's  Encyclopaedia  of  Indo-Ajyan 
Resatrdt.  As  to  the  Pali  Dictionary,  Professor  Rhys  Davids  is  at 
prcHcnt  planning  one  on  a  large  scale  in  cooperation  with  sonic  other 
scholars.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  ho[K'd  that  this  undertakins.  wliich 
wouUi  do  more  than  anything  else  to  promote  Pali  studies,  will  not 
be  retarded  or  frustrated  by  want  of  funds. 

If  research  in  the  field  of  Pali  is  to  be  advanced  in  the  mannerwhich 
the  extent  and  inip<irt,ance  of  the  subject  demiind,  the  establishmenl 
of  a  few  obaira  of  Pali  is  essential.  At  present  there  is,  I  believe,  not 
A  single  salaried  professorship  of  PnU  in  Europe  or  America.  I^ali 
studies  are  meanwhile  bpinR  carried  on  cither  by  a  few  professors 
of  Sanskrit,  chiefly  in  Germany,  or  by  scholars  who,  being  obliged  to 
make  their  livelihood  in  some  other  way,  are  able  to  devote  only 
a  scanty  Icifliiro  to  their  favorite  pursuit.  I  have,  for  some  time  past, 
been  urging  the  advisability  of  founding  a  chair  of  Pali  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  where  Oriental  subjects  are  otherwise  very  fully 
represented.  1  do  not,  however,  feel  conCdeiit  of  aucccgs  unless 
some  generous  benefactor  should  step  in.  Perhaps  the  King  of  Siam, 
the  only  Uiiddhist  monarch  in  the  world,  who  is  well  known  to  be 
a  munificent  patron  of  Pali  learning,  having  himself  published  on 
a  magniticcnt  scale  a  complete  set  of  the  Pali  canon  in  Siam,  may 
come  forward  as  the  founder  of  the  first  chair  of  PaU  in  the  West. 

As  to  the  old  Prakrits,  they  are  known  to  have  had  a  conlinuoUB 
recorded  existence  in  the  form  of  Inscriptions  for  several  centuries, 
beginning  with  the  rock  and  pillar  edicts  of  .\^oka,  the  Buddhist 
Emperor  of  the  third  century  b.c,  which  ore  scattered  all  over  India. 
These  early  Prakrit  inscriptions,  as  well  as  the  Sanskrit  ones  which 
begin  to  appear  in  the  second  century  \.u.,  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  published;  but  many  of  them,  owing  to  defective  reproduc- 
tion, will  have  to  be  re-edited.  Epigraphical  research  would  bo 
greatly  advanced  by  collecting  alt  these  inscriptions  witliin  the 
corapflfifl  of  a  single  work  in  a  critical  edition.  The  reoonstruclion 
of  the  political  history  of  the  period  from  this  material,  together 
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•iih  the  evidence  of  cotiU-mponiry  coins,  rcmoinH  an  important 
problem  to  be  solved  by  ludian  tscbolanhip.  Medieval  Prakrit  has, 
fuither,  a  recorded  literary  use  from  about  400  a.d.,  mainl}'  fts  the 
f'ehicle,  in  a  paniciiiar  diaWt,  nf  the  extensive  religious  writings  of 
(he  Jains.  It  was,  however,  also  employed  in  the  composition  of 
secular  worlu,  for  instance  epic  poenut,  and  m  the  language  spoken, 
in  various  diulccttt,  by  the  less,  cdiiedtrd  claK»rH  in  thn  Sanskrit 
dramas.  Unly  one  play  composed  entirely  in  Prakrit,  and  dating 
from  about  9O0  a.d.,  is  extant.  This  work  has  been  edited  in  model 
fashion,  by  13r.  Konnw.  ns  well  ns  translated  by  Frofeasor  Lannian, 
in  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series.  T  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  that 
series  promises  to  mark  a  new  stage  in  the  mrthod  of  editing  Indian 
texts.  It  will,  1  think,  for  the  6mt  time  set  an  example  of  how 
texts  should  really  be  edited  so  as  to  bring  out  their  full  value  as 
iottniments  of  further  research.  I  myself  completed,  just  before 
leaving  England,  a  contribution  to  the  scries  in  two  volumes,  in 
irhJch  this  object  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view. 

A  vast  advance  in  the  study  of  medieval  Prakrit  has  been  made 
by  the  publication  of  Professor  Rachel's  epoch-making  Prakrit 
pammar  in  Biihler  and  Kielhom'e  Encyclopaedia.  Now  for  the  first 
time  the  phonology  and  inflection  of  the  various  Prakrit  dialects  have 
been  stated  and  distinguished.  The  main  thing  that  has  to  be  done 
is  to  bring  out  thoroughly  scholai^like  editions  of  the  large  number 
of  Prakrit  texts  which  exist.  It  is  only  on  such  a  foundation  that  the 
various  dialects  of  Prakrit  can  be  satisfactorily  kept  apart  and  their 
exact  biiitarical  relationships  to  the  Arj'an  vernaculars  of  modem 
India  clearly  definetl.  Unfortunately  the  workers  are  here  even 
fewer  than  in  the  fteld  of  Pali  studies,  though  a  small  band  of  pri- 
marily Sanskrit  scholars,  such  &a  Wcbtr,  Uiihlcr,  Hachel,  Jaeobi, 
Leumana,  have  already  don«  much  valuable  pionceriuK  work.  Hence 
the  time  ie  probably  far  distant  when  the  whole  of  Prakrit  literature 
will  be  accessible  in  n  thoroughly  trustworthy  form,  when  its  lin- 
guistic facts  wilt  have  been  sifted  throughout,  when  its  history 
viU  have  been  written,  and  when  all  the  material  extracted  fnim 
it  will  have  been  ntiliiicd  to  fill  in  many  of  the  details  wonting  to 
complete  the  still  very  im|K'rfcct  picture  wc  at  prfaont  have  of  the 
Booioi,  political,  and  reUgious  aspects  of  India  don-n  to  the  period  of 
the  Muhammadan  conquest  about  1000  a.d. 

About  the  beginning  of  our  era  the  Kuddhi-sts,  and  to  a  less  extent 
the  Jains,  commenced  to  learn  Sanskrit,  so  that  by  the  tenth  century 
Sanskrit  was  practically  the  only  literary  language  of  India.  In  this 
way  Sanskrit  became  almost  the  excluave  vehicle  of  the  literature  of 
Qortbern  Buddhism,  which  spread  to  Nepal,  Tibet,  and  China.  With 
it  ft  vast  Dumber  of  Sanskrit  Buddhistic  works  were  introduced  into 
tboM  countries  and  translated  into  Tibetan  and  Chinese.    Thus 
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tHere  IB  still  in  existence  the  large  encyclopedia  called  Tanjw, 
eampriaiiig  a  coUccttoD  of  200  tranfllattooa  of  Sanskrit  works,  80 
faithfully  rendered  into  Tibetan,  that  whfire  the  corresponding 
Sanskrit  text  has  been  preserved  and  it  happens  to  contain  a  lacuna, 
the  missing  Sanakrit  words  can  be  nuitored  with  certainty.  Among 
the  Sanskrit  originals  discovered  in  the  countries  where  these  trana- 
lationa  have  been  preserved  is  the  gr&nimar  of  the  Buddhist  Can- 
drogomin,  found  in  Nepal  only  a  few  yeans  ago.  The  Tibetan  trans- 
latioiL  etmbled  Professor  Uebig,  in  his  edition  of  the  text,  to  emend 
successfully  some  possuges  which  were  defective  in  the  origiDal. 
Diligent  search  will,  if  is  to  be  hoped,  result  in  the  recovery  of  many 
Sanskrit  works  (at  least  as  far  us  iiuddhist  literature  is  concerned) 
of  which  at  present  only  the  Tibetan  or  Chinese  translations  are 
known.  Much  might  have  been  expected  in  this  direction  from  the 
British  occupation  of  Lhnssa,  where  the  monasteries  must  contain 
many  manustiript  treasures,  but  the  absence  of  any  Sanskrit  scholar 
in  the  expeditionary  force  will,  I  fear,  pn-cludc  the  discovcrj-  of  valu- 
able Sanskrit  manuscripts  such  as  would  proliubly  have  resulted, 
had  an  energetic  scholar  of  the  typo  of  my  friend  Doctor  Stein, 
seeompanied  the  Kritish  troops. 

Patient  search  may  also  lead  to  the  recover}-  of  some  of  theoriginals 
of  the  numerous  Sanskrit  Buddhist  works  which  were  translated 
into  Chinese  from  the  first  century  of  our  era  onwanJs.  Much  may 
be  hoped  in  this  direction  from  the  labors  of  the  Society  of  Oriental 
Research  recently  founded  in  Japan,  one  of  the  objecte  of  which  is 
to  examine  Bystemnticolly  the  monasteries  and  temples  of  China 
and  Corea  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  manuscripts. 
What  is  possible  in  tliia  way  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
example.  By  the  year  1879  all  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  had  died  out 
in  Japan.  In  that  year  two  young  Japanese  Buddhists,  named 
Nanjio  and  KEtsawara,  were  attracted  by  the  Influence  of  Max  MiJIIer 
to  Icam  Sanskrit  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  study  Buddhist  texts  in  the 
original  Sanskrit  as  well  as  in  Chinese  translations.  Through  these 
young  scholars  (whom  I  taught  Sanskrit  during  the  first  year  of 
their  studies),  Max  Muller  caused  investigations  to  be  made  in 
Japan,  which  soon  led  te  the  discovery,  in  an  ancient  monastery, 
of  a  Sanskrit  work  dating  from  the  .lixth  century  a.d.  and  at  that 
time  (ISSO)  the  oldest  Sanskrit  manusfTipt  known.        ^ 

The  works  of  the  Cliinese  Buddhist  ]>ilgriros  who  visited  India  in 
the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries  a.d.  mention  a  laige  number  of 
geographical  and  personal  Indian  names,  the  identification  of  which 
is  of  great  importance  to  Indian  history.  The  tranaformntions  which 
these  words  undergo,  owing  to  the  widely  divergent  character  of 
Chinese  phonttit'H,  often  render  their  idynlificatinn  purely  conjectural 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.   An  important  problem  here 
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r&ite  BoIutioQ  od  th«  part  of  those  who  are  thorough  Chiiirs«  ad 
aa  Sanskrit  scholan;.  It  will  conmst  in  aHfrertniniiig  on  scienlifio 
principles  the  phonetic  taws  according  to  which,  in  different  centuries 
and  in  different  dialects,  the  ChinOHc;  language  has  reproduced  the 
eoiresponding  Sajnskrit  sounda.  Mr.  Naujio,  the  Buddhist  scholar 
I  have  already  mentioned,  and  another  Japanese  who  studied  San- 
skrit for  three  ycare  at  Oxford,  and  is  now  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in 
the  Univereity  of  Tokyo,  are  at  present  engaged  on  investigationH  of 
this  character.  I  hope  that  in  the  couree  of  two  or  three  years  the 
results  of  their  labors  will  b<:  published  and  niaterially  advance  our 
knowledge  of  the  histor>'  of  India  d«mi  to  about  700  a.d. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  period  of  the  lanffuagcs  descended  from 
the  c&rhost  form  of  Sanskrit,  the  beglTining  of  which  about  syn- 
(hronizes  with  the  Muhnmmadan  invasion  of  India  and  with  the 
eonqueat  of  England  by  the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  nentury.  Down 
1o  the  end  of  the  second  period  the  Prakrits,  though  phonetically 
ind  inflcctionally  much  worn  down,  were  etiU  sj'nthctic  languages. 
But  from  the  eleventh  ccnturj*  onwards  we  find  that  the  tertiary 
Prakrite,  the  literatures  of  which  date  from  the  thirteenth  and  later 
eenturies,  have  assumed  an  analytic  charncter,  or  in  other  words, 
replace  inflection  by  the  use  of  prepositions  and  periphrastic  forma, 
much  as  niodeni  English  has  done  in  compariscjn  with  Anglo-Saxon. 

At  the  present  day  these  Indo-Aryan  tongues,  spoken,  as  1  have 
already  said,  by  220,000,000  of  people,  consist  of  nine  main  lan- 
guages. The  most  numerously  spoken  is  Hindi,  with  G3,000,000; 
then  comes  Bengali  with  45.000.000;  Bihari  with  35.000,000;  Oriya, 
Rajasthani.  Gujarati,  with  about  10.000.000  each;  Marathi  with 
18.000,000;  Panjabi  mth  17,000.000;  and  the  group  of  which  Sindhi 
is  the  principal  tongue,  with  8,000,000. 

A  comparative  grammar  of  the  chief  languages  was  written  aa 
much  as  thirty  years  ago,  and  1ms  proved  a  useful  pioneering  work; 
but  it  is  no  longer  up  to  the  knowledge  or  scientific  standard  of  the 
preaent  day.  One  of  the  main  problems  in  the  study  of  modern 
Aiyan  languages  or  India  is  the  production  of  a  thoroughly  scientific 
oomperative  grammar  based  on  a  more  scholarly  investigation  of  the 
individual  languages  than  has  hitherto  been  made.  Grammars  and 
dictionaries  of  all  the  principal  languages  have  been  compiled,  but 
most  of  them,  tliough  often  of  much  practical  value,  are  the  work 
of  untrained  scholars  and  therefore  leave  a  good  deal  to  be  dmired  ae 
k  basis  of  research.  They  deal,  moreover,  for  the  most  part,  only 
with  the  Hterary  form  of  the  language.  TTie  non-literary  dialects  of 
the  uneducated,  which  are  lingvilstically  of  great  impnrtancp,  have 
been  hitherto  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  thus  offer  practically 
a  virgin  field  to  the  philolo^st.  They  are  all  the  more  important 
owing  to  the  extreme  lengths  to  which  the  introduction  of  Sanskrit 
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words  has  been  carried  in  eome  of  the  literary  vomaculars,  notablj' 
Bengali.  Among  these  vernaculars,  Elindiistnni,  which  came  into 
literary  use  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  is  also  the  lingua  franca  of 
India,  is  perhapis  of  least  importance  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view, 
since  it  is  a  form  of  the  Sanekritic  Weetem  Hindi  which  has  been 
artificially  filled  with  Peraian  words.  The  unadulterated  natural 
vernaculars  often  present  features  of  great  interest  to  the  philo- 
logist. Thus  in  the  speech  of  Kashmir  we  see  a  language  which  is 
caught  in  the  act  of  transforming  itself  from  the  analytic  into  the 
synthetic  stage,  and  thus  reentering  the  linguistic  cycle  through 
which  it  has  already  passed.  The  chief  problems  which  these 
veroacularg  present  to  the  philologist  are  the  accurate  demarcation 
of  the  main  languages,  as  well  as  «f  their  numerous  dialects,  and 
the  infiuence  which  has  been  exercised  by  foreign  languages  on 
their  phonetics,  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  syntax.  Thus  not  only 
have  many  Peisian  words  been  adopted  by  Hindustani,  but  sev- 
eral have  found  their  way  even  into  the  non-Uterary  vemaculare. 
Again,  we  already  know  that  the  Dravidian  languages  have  af- 
fected the  phonolngj'  not  only  uf  Sanskrit  and  the  old  Prakrits, 
but  also  of  the  modern  veniaculars.  It  has  also,  for  instance,  been 
shown  with  pnibability  that  contact  with  the  Tibeto-Burmcsc  Ian- 
guRgcs  has  introduced  a  certain  form  of  passive  construction  into 
the  Aryan  vcTQaoulars. 

By  the  side  of  the  Sanskritic  tongues,  the  language  spoken  by 
the  aborigines  of  India  whn  were  conquered  by  the  invading  Aryans 
still  survives  in  various  forms.  Spoken  by  about  sixty  millions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  it  in  rrpresented  by  two  main  branchee, 
the  Dravidian  and  the  Munda,  which  have  the  common  character^ 
istics  of  being  agglutinative  in  formation  and  of  possessing  only 
two  genders,  the  one  de-signating  animate  and  the  other  inanimate 
objects.  The  four  main  Dravidian  languages  are  Tolugu,  with  a 
population  of  about  21,000,000,  Tamil  with  16,500,000,  Canarese 
with  over  10,000,000.  and  Malayolam  with  6,000,000.  These  four 
languages  have  already  been  the  subject  of  considerable  study, 
almost  entirely  on  the  part  of  missionaries,  who  have  often  acquired 
a  thorough  practical  and  literary  knowledge  of  them.  But  the 
linguistic  value  of  the  work,  in  other  respects  often  important,  pub- 
lished by  these  scholars  is  considerably  diminished  by  the  absence 
of  philolo^cal  training.  The  dangers  arising  from  the  lack  of  such 
a  quahfication  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  example.  An 
acquaintance  of  mine,  who  posBesses  a  very  extensive  linguistic  and 
literary  knowledge  of  one  of  the  non-Aryan  tongues  of  India,  one  day 
remarked  to  me:  "What  a  strange  thing  it  is  that  the  Sanskrit  word 
for  horae  and  the  English  for  donkey  should  be  the  same  "  [meaning 
aiva  and  iu<].  A  remark  like  that  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  a  man'a 
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phjloloffical  equipment.  These  Draviilian  languages  arc  full  of 
Sanskrit  or  Frakrit  words  borrowed  Bt  different  periods;  those 
adopted  at  late  date  are  easily  recognisable;  but  othera,  which  go 
hack  to  the  timfi  of  early  f  ontact  with  Arj-an  civilisation,  have  been 
so  worn  down  and  assimilated  aa  to  be  indistinguishable,  except  to 
the  trained  acholAr,  from  ordinAiy  Dravidian  words.  A  leading 
problem  in  connection  with  these  languages  will  be  the  ascortain- 
ment  of  the  phonetic  lawa  by  which  the  Sanskritic  elements  may  be 
detected,  as  well  as  the  mutual  influences  of  Sanskrit  and  DravidiRn 
detonnined.  Singhalese,  the  very  interesting  vernacular  of  Ceylon, 
pments  a  cognate  problem.  Here  we  have  a  language  which  ha« 
b«n  shown  to  have  an  Aryan  basis  due  to  the  introduction  of  Pali, 
aa  the  sacred  language  of  Buddhism,  in  the  third  century  b.c.  The 
Tamil  clementB  arc,  however,  bo  considerable,  that  Siiif^baiesc  was 
long  regarded  as  a  Dravidian  tongue.  The  scientific  disentangle- 
ment of  the  various  strands  of  this  language  will  furnish  much 
material  of  historical  interest.  How  much  historical  information 
ft  single  word  may  convey,  the  following  instance  will  show.  The 
word  was  is  used  in  Ceylon  to  deHignate  the  holiday-time  in  the 
summer  months  when  the  weather  isGottled,  and,  during  the  bright 
moonlight  nights,  the  people  listen  for  hours  to  the  recitation  of 
edifying  works  like  the  J&takae,  or  talcs  of  the  incarnations  of 
Buddha.  This  word  is  ultimately  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  varsa. 
meaning  the  rainy  seaaon,  the  time  when  the  mendicants  in  the 
plains  of  northern  India  rvtunied  to  their  momisteries  and  devoted 
tbemselvM  to  the  study  of  religiouH  books.  The  term  thus  preserves 
an  liistorical  connection  with  the  original  pmcticc  by  indicating  the 
cause  which  led  to  it,  though  in  the  modern  sun'ival  of  that  practice 
in  Ceylon  the  cause  is  altogether  non*exi&tent. 

On  the  northeast  and  the  east  of  India  the  Tibeto-Burman  family 
of  speech  forms  a  non-Aryan  linguistic  fringe.  Here  we  have  a  pecul- 
iarly interesting  field  for  research  in  Nepal,  a  countrj"  in  which  some 
thirty  different  dialects  are  spoken  and  which  has  been  Hinduired 
by  an  admixture  of  Rajputs,  but  at  the  same  time  is  one  of  the 
richest  repositories  of  Buddhist  antiquities.  It  was  within  the  bor- 
ders of  this  state  that  only  a  few  years  ago  the  site  of  Buddha's 
birthplace,  KapilavBotu,  was  discovered,  a  site  which  when  ex- 
cavated  is  likely  to  yield  material  of  almost  unrivaled  interest  to  the 
Indian  archseolojpst.  Then  there  is  Biinna.  which,  like  8iam,  has 
experienced  both  a  Sanskrit  influence  throuKh  Hinduism  and  a  Pali 
influence  through  Buddhism.  Hence  the  scientific  investigation  of 
Burmese,  as  well  as  SiameBe,  which  is  still  a  task  of  the  future, 
should,  with  the  aid  of  archieology,  furnish  results  throwing  much 
tight  on  the  linguistic,  religious,  and  social  history  of  those  coun- 
trioa. 
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Tbc  laborsof  thcLin(!:uistic  Sun'By  of  India,  which  have  been  carried 
on  during  wrtfiil  years  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indian  Govemment 
and  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Griergon,  will  vastly  advance 
our  knowledge  of  the  classification,  the  rplfttionHhips.and  the  general 
linguistic  character  of  all  the  languages  of  India  and  of  their  ainioet 
innumerable  dialects.  Six  of  the  sixteen  partn  which  will  embody 
the  worlt  of  the  Survey  hftve  alreody  appeared.  The  rcaulta  of  the 
Survt-y  as  n  whole  liavc  also  been  summarized  and  form  a  part  of 
the  Indian  Census  Report  for  1901,  which  has  been  published  in  three 
vcJumes  (1003).  This  report,  which  contains  a  vast  amount  of  valu- 
able information  regarding  the  present  condition  of  the  population 
of  India  in  ita  various  aspects,  well  deserves  to  be  studied  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  Indian  affairs. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  make  some  obeerx'ationa  regard- 
ing Indian  languages  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  The  main 
problem  here  seems  to  me  to  be.  how  Sanskrit,  which,  together  with 
its  hterature,  is  the  key  to  the  languages  and  civilization  of  modem 
India,  is  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  mental  training  in  the  schools 
and  univereJtieB  of  India,  »e  Latin  and  Greek  are  in  Europe  and 
America.  At  present  it  is  by  uo  meant)  such  an  iiiatrument,  either 
under  the  native  traditional  system  or  the  European  method  of 
teaching  Sanskrit  in  India.  The  native  system  consists  in  learning 
certain  books  by  an  abnormal  taterciae  of  memory,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  reasoning  powers.  It  is  bound  to  dio  out  with  the 
spread  of  Western  educational  methods,  which  must  take  its  place. 
Weatern  methods,  however,  as  at  present  applied  in  the  CJtivemment 
colleges,  to  the  teaching  of  Sanskrit,  an!  even  more  unnalisfactoiy. 
For  memorj-  is  still  the  main  faculty  relied  on,  and  that  in  a  much 
less  disinterested  way.  A  certain  number  of  books,  prescribed  in  A 
somewhat  haphazard  way,  are  got  up,  generally  with  the  aid  of  inade- 
quate edition.?,  not  with  a  view  to  knowing  them,  but  solely  to  passing 
the  examinations  neoeusary  for  the  attainment  of  a  degree.  The  evil 
is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Government  has  of  late 
years  adopted  thu  policy  of  appointing  only  native  scholanj  to  chairs 
of  Sanskrit.  The  consequence  is  that  thora  is  no  longer  any  means 
of  teaching  native  students  Sanskrit  scientifically  or  of  training 
them  in  methods  of  rese-arch.  Under  these  conditions  there  will 
before  long  not  be  a  Sanskrit  scholar  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
left  in  India.  The  sort  of  scholarahip  to  be  expected  in  future  will  be 
of  the  type  indicated  by  the  foilomng  anecdote.  Aooording  to  a  rule 
of  the  Bibliothtca  Indica,  no  tost  was  allowed  to  be  edited  in  that 
series  except  from  three  independent  manuscripts.  A  certain  native 
scholar  wished  to  edit  here  a  text  of  wliieb  he  possessed  one  manu- 
script only.  The  difticulty  would  have  appeared  insurmountable 
to  the  Occidental.  But  the  Indian  mind  is  nothing  if  not  ingenious. 
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Oar  Suukrit  friend  hnndcd  his  manuscript  to  his  Pandit  copyists. 
and  then  ihere  were  three!  I  have  little  doubt  that  there  was  uow 
a  plentiful  crap  of  various  readings  for  collation  which  in  footnoteg 
would  pve  an  edition  quite  a  critical  appearance. 

The  remedy  for  this  deplorable  state  of  things  appears  to  me  to 
be  in  the  &rst  place  the  nomination  of  s  few  trained  European 
scholars  to  Sanskrit  chairs  in  each  presidency  to  insure  the  spread 
and  continuity  of  scientific  oielhods  of  teaching  and  research  in 
India.  In  the  second  place,  a  committee  of  expcrt-s  might  be  ap- 
pointed  to  examine  the  whole  question  of  the  teaching  of  Sanskrit 
to  Indian. schools  and  colleges,  and  to  make  rccommendationa  vrith 
a  view  to  securing  an  adequate  curriculum  and  the  publication  of 
suitable  text^booka  in  connection  with  it.  I  believe  that  by  such 
means  Sanskrit,  the  classical  language  of  the  Hindus,  could  be  made 
a  potent  agency  not  only  in  stimulating  and  training  the  intellectual 
fkculties,  but  also,  by  enabling  the  Hindus  to  understand  their  own 
civiUzation  historically,  in  spreading  that  enlightenment  which  will 
be  the  surest  means  of  delivering  the  Indian  people  from  the  bondage 
of  caste  which  has  held  them  enthralled  for  more  than  2000  years. 
Before  the  advauce  of  such  knowledge  the  mass  of  irrational  prejudice 
which  so  cruelly  divides  class  from  class  must  gradually  disappear,  ua 
the  miala  of  night  melt  away  before  the  rising  aim.  Sanskrit.  Ic-aniing 
might  thus  be  made  to  contribute  to  that  elevation  of  the  human 
nee  which  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  the  arts  and  .tcienceg  repre- 
sented and  coordinated  at  this  great  and  unique  Congress. 
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(Ball  3,  Sfjlember  22,  3  p.  m.) 

^flfeumi:  FlOraHOR  Uautim  L,  D'Ooob.  University  or  Mi<.-l(f;u,ii. 
-       'flmfeiai:  "PmrnMBOXt  Hstunan  Wsm  Surrti.  Uiu-viird  Umvtntitr. 

PnoFVsaoR  Milton  W,  HuMPimEre,  Ifnivfraity  of  Virginia. 
SBCnETABT:  PH0FZB90B  J.  E.  Haiuit,  Uttivct^ty  of  Cindnuati. 

Tkb  Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Greek  Language  waa  ProfcBsor 
Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  of  the  Univeraty  of  Michigan,  who  congratulated 
tbe  members  of  the  Section  upon  the  abundant  evidence  that  is  at 
hand  to  show  that  Greek  is  a  \'ital  study  and  ao  educational  force 
of  no  small  power.    The  speaker  said  in  part: 

"As  one  rcviowB  th«  work  done  by  the  scholars  of  Europe  and 
America  in  this  field  of  Icnrning  for  the  last  thirty  years,  the  con- 
viction is  borne  in  upon  him  that  never  before  in  the  history  of 
leholarship  has  so  much  fruitful  activity  been  shown  In  this  depart- 
ment of  learning.  Greek  has  certainly  shart-d  to  the  full  in  the 
intellectual  quickening  bq  characteristic  of  the  modem  age. 

"  With  the  incicaac  of  material  for  study,  due  to  the  exploralionB 
of  arclijpologiata  and  to  the  discovery  of  new  ingeriptinns  and  inauu- 
Mript*,  many  old  theories  have  been  exploded,  many  new  views 
have  been  gained,  and  fresh  light  has  been  thrown  upon  problems 
that  vexed  our  forcfathen^, 

"  There  ia  another  tnfltter  that  calla  for  congratuhition.  1  refer  to 
the  changed  spirit  in  which  Greek  is  learned  and  taught  nowadays. 
The  ancient  Greek  is  no  longer  a  dead  mummy,  but  simply  an  older 
coutemporary,  whose  thought  and  life  are  part  of  our  own.  Thanks 
in  port  to  the  influence  of  our  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens,  the  old  Greek  life  has  been  made  a  reality,  and  the  meaning 
of  Greek  literature  haa  become  understood  and  appreciated  as  never 
before.  To  read  Homer  in  the  Ught  of  the  discoveries  at  lliwarlik 
and  Myccnje;  to  feel  the  thrill  of  the  magnificent  odes  of  the  The- 
han  poeton  the  plain  of  Olympia  in  sight  of  the  stadium;  to  catch 
the  music  of  the  beautiful  chorals  of  Sophocles  in  the  theatre  of  Dio- 
nysofl  at  Athens,  —  how  the  old  Greek  life  with  alt  it«  fascinations 
throbs  anew  within  the  scholar's  veins;  and  how  infectious  it 
becomes  to  those  who  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  teacher  thus  inspired. 

"  It  is  not  my  task  to  review  in  connection  with  the  event  commem- 
orated by  this  Exposition,  under  whose  auspices  this  Congrcs-t  is  held, 
the  contributions  made  by  the  scholars  of  Europe  to  Hellemc  learning 
during  the  century  that  haa  elapaed  since  the  Louisiana  I'urchaiie. 
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It  is,  however,  my  duty  and  privilege,  on  behalf  of  my  compatriots 
and  associates  to  express  to  our  brethren  across  the  sea  our  profound 
gratitude  for  the  great  service  they  have  rendered  us  of  this  newer 
world  in  quickening  our  torch  of  learning  in  order  that  here  on  this 
western  continent  may  be  kindled  many  an  altar  of  Athena  and  that 
this  western  civilization  may  be  saved  from  crass  commercialism 
and  vulgarity  by  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  Culture." 
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THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  IN   ITS  RELATION  TO   THE 
PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  tJUEEKS 

8T  HERBCBT    WBIB   BMYTK 

{Bcrbcrt  W#ir  Smyt.  niint  Professor  of  Gro*k  Lit<'rntun>,  Hivrvard  nnivemty. 
b- 1X57,  Wilminittori.  IWnwnrc.  A. R.  Swnrthmorp  College,  1876;  A, B,  Harvard 
Vnivenritv.  1§7S:  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  Universitv  of  GottiDReji,  18S4.  lostructer  in 
Latin  and  Sanskrit.  WiUiaiU!*  folli-gi-,  IWCt-RS;  RcAdnr  in  ftrwk  Lit»-r<itiir«. 
John*  HcMikiiw  Hnivwreitv.  1885-88;  IV)fpMor  of  Orwk.  Mr>'n  M»wr  ''nll'W?. 
lS8S-190f;  ProfraHor  of  Greek.  Harvard  University.  1001- 02;  anco  1902  Eliot 
Profceeor  of  Greek  Literature;  ProfwBor  of  the  Gnt-k  Larifciu^e  and  LitiTa- 
Um,  Ani«rican  School  of  Clastiical  Btudita.  AtJi«n0,  189&-1M0.  FcUow  of  tlie 
Au«rKiui  Acwivtnv  of  Art«  und  Ji^cicmcc*;  Prc&idcDt  of  tbc  AmcricaD  PbJo- 
li^fical  A»ociatior),  lWM-05.] 

BCPOKE  the  battle  of  Plata-'a,  when  the  Spartan  ambaaaadors  urged 
Athens  to  reject  the  propiwals  made  by  the  envoys  of  the  Medes,  the 
Athenians  responded  that  they  Roiild  never  betray  the  oause  of 
Gteeoe,  allied  aa  it  wa«  l>y  blood  and  language,  the  common  sanc- 
tuaries and  aacrifioGs  to  the  gods,  aiid  the  community  of  Helkoie 
cuatoma  (Hcrudutus  8,  144). 

This  is  the  earliest  conaoioiut  formulation  of  the  conception  of 
nationality  extant  in  the  history  of  Europe;  though  the  impulses 
making  for  a  national  Hellenic  unity  must  have  been  dimly  felt 
long  before  the  fifth  century  ii.r.,  p<;rhap8  when  the  sepurate  immi- 
grant tribes  from  the  north  first  came  intio  contact  with  "Caiian" 
civilization.  If  wc  add  to  the  dcBnition  (what  is  lati^nt  in  the  utter- 
ance of  the  Atliemans),lhc«'illof  the  different  members  of  a  people  to 
regard  descent,  language,  religion,  and  customs  as  common  ties,  we 
have  the  mint-marks  of  ancient  nationality,  in  effect  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  KJimp  past  that  carries  with  it  the  prospect  of  the  same 
future.  Nationality  is  not  identical  with  patriotism,  nor  yot  with 
racial  affinity.  Nor  is  it  as  objective  elements,  but  as  the  conscious 
expression  of  Hellenic  feeling,  that  language  and  descent  derive  their 
significance  as  factors  of  national  sentiment.  Despite  the  variations 
in  speech  of  almost  every  state  or  canton,  the  Creeks  recogniied 
that  a  common  language  marked  their  indiWduality  ns  a  people; 
though  it  was  not  till  the  third  century  a.d.  that,  with  but  one 
notable  exception,  the  last  of  the  local  dialects  had  ^vcn  way  before 
the  Koin6,  which,  after  Alexander,  first  attained  the  position  of  a 
"high  "Greek,  and  finally,  together  with  Aramaic  and  Latin,  became 
one  of  the  so-called  world- languages  of  ancient  times. 

Doubtless  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  and  Schelling  went  too  far  in 
maintaining  that  the  individuality  of  a  people  is  created  by  its  lan- 
guage. The  speech  of  the  HeUcnes,  we  should  rather  say,  is  one  of 
the  products  of  their  national  Doind,  a  product  in  which  their  national 
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mind  most  readily,  and  perliapa  firet,  gave  expression  to  its  individu- 
ality. Though  national  differences  arc  marked  by  language  rather 
than  created  by  it,  language  more  than  any  other  expression  of 
national  life  displays  the  native  endowments  of  a  people  and  dia- 
oloitea  the  iunermnist  physiognomy  of  its  nationatity.' 

It  is  to  certain  B.spects  of  this  general  theme,  the  lantcuage  of  the 
Qrevks  as  the  most  complcl*  rxpnaision  of  their  national  psychology, 
that  I  especially  invite  your  attention.  An  adequate  treatment  of 
this  theme  carries  with  it  an  attempt  to  chaTaoterize  the  language 
from  eertain  psycho Ingicftl  points  of  view  and  to  discuss  certain 
qualities  of  national  character.  By  singling  out  some  dcparttncDts  of 
the  iuvvstigation  of  Urcck  that  deserve  ampler  attention  than  they 
receive  at  pn^scnt,  I  ahall  endeavor  to  open  up  hero  and  there  certain 
avenues  of  approach  to  that  ideal  which  we  all  have  in  mind,  — 
a  history  c»t  the  Greek  lonfsuc  in  ite  relations  to  the  other  factors  of 
Greek  life.  We  havp,  indeed,  many  Greek  grammars,  but  no  history 
of  Greek  speech  us  an  index  of  Gn^ek  nationality. 

A  thesis  that  has  as  ita  basis  the  dRtennination  of  the  national 
mind  of  any  people  is  of  course  open  to  the  objection  that  the  concep- 
tion of  national  nund  is  elusive.  Nor  need  one  have  any  heaitatiou 
in  admitting  that  the  science  of  national  psychology,  as  set  forth 
by  its  atihiTcnts,  is  liable  to  error  on  every  hand,  and  nowhere  more 
fatally  than  when  it  descends  to  ai^uments  drawn  fn)m  the  rigid 
insistence  on  the  details  of  national  character  and  soul.  Terms 
denoting  the  eharacteristica  of  nationality  may  bo  easily  extended 
in  their  application  beyond  their  legitimate  scope.  Phenomena  of 
language  may  be  interpreted  in  different  ways.  The  neccsailiea  of 
one  language  may  be  the  luxuries  of  another;  thus  the  relations 
of  time  may  be  mnrh  more  strictly  expressed  in  one  languor  than 
in  another,  wliich  Ls  therefore  not  obscure  in  this  regard;  error  is 
possible  in  ascribing  to  one  people  a  con8or\*ativc  character,  to  an- 
other a  progre.'isjve  spirit,  because  of  the  retention  or  abandonment 
of  inherited  Mnnnd.**  (as  the  vowels  and  especially  the  diphthongs,  tho 
aapirales.  the  spirantfi,  final  consonants),  cases  (the  locative,  instru- 
mental, ablative),  or  the  tenses  and  moods  (the  aorist,  the  optative), 
and  in  many  other  particulara,  such  as  the  dual  number.  Then  there 
is  the  danger  of  seeking  to  discover  marks  of  capacity  for  emotion 
or  of  individuality  in  the  attribution  of  gender  to  senseless  things. 
But  more  than  all,  as  the  individual  in  his  totality  resists  final 
psychological  analysis,  so,  a  fortiori,  the  nation.  Eaiiecially  in  the 
«««e  of  ancient  peoples  we  lack  the  means  to  arrive  at  even  a  partial 
conception  of  the  national  soul;  the  total  outcome  of  our  investiga- 


'  V.  A.  W<.lf  in»iiit*iin?d  the  unique  hypotlicsie  tlmt  Greek  tniitcTrcd  tho  lit*-  of  tli* 
nation  nithout  diatortion  bMuime  it  was  not  till  late  tUat  the  laogUH^t-  fcU  under 
the  control  of  thr  gnunnmrinus. 
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lira  ii  tbo  mere  moraine  cast  upon  tho  surface  by  the  movement  of 
tbe^ieicr  forces  of  nalionnl  existence. 

tie  national  type  furthermore  seems  to  VBtiish  in  the  presence 

tif  ihe  individual.    The  aUiHent  of  nntional  type.i,  like  the  tmvcirr, 

constantly    meets    with    individuaU    whose    anomalif^    appureiitly 

nast  his  classification  under  the  hypothetical  type;  as  was  long  agp 

renignizod  by  Apuli>iu<i  of  Madaura  ia  hia  Apology  (24):  "  quando 

Qon  in    omnibus   gentibu8    varia    ingenia     provenere?   quanquam 

videantur  quaedam  stultltia  vel  sollertia  insigniore»,  apud  socor- 

dosimos  Scythas  Anachareis  sapiens  natus  est,  apud  Athenienses 

(Mos  Melctidee  fatuus."     In  Greece  the  ma&s  and  the  individual 

4vid  in  a  cert&in  opposition.    Tlie  m&ss-typu  may  be  predomin- 

lat,  as  among  the  Ronmns;    whei-eas  the  foreos  makin^ir  for  indj- 

tiJuality  among  the  Groeks  are  far  more  marked  than  among  the 

Latin  peoples,  who  Iiave  few  men  of  the  distinct  individuality  of 

a  Cato.    So  striking  is  the  centrifvigal  tendency  in  Greece  that  in 

i«rtain  respects  not  a  few  of  the  greatest  writers  present  characteris- 

lics  that  Bcem  unhellenie;    for  example,  Thtmydidos  and  Aristotle; 

Polybius  is  largely  llonianized.  Natiunal  character  is  the  result  of  the 

rlashingof  themass-lypeand  the  individual-type:  the  insubordination 

pf    iKc  individual    is  compelled    to  moderation   (as   the    national 

phonetic  lavra  restrict  tlic  tendency  of  the  dialects  to  deflect  from 

the  norm);  the  mass  receives  in  exchange  an  Indetprminate  impress 

from  the  individual.    The  natitmal  mind  of  the  Greeks,  then,  while 

it  differs  from  the  mind  of  eavh  uf  the  individuals  compusing  the 

nation,  neverthclcia  nxerriscs  a  (Mintrolling  influence  over  all,    Nol^ 

withstanding  the  tcndfiiejes  of  Greek  particularism,  ao  [Mirvaaivc 

arc  the  dominant  qualities  of  the  ma<s8-typc  that  the  sum  of  the 

differences  between  any  two  poeta  op  proen  writers  is  Ies.<*  than 

the    Bum    of    their    points    of    re.Kpmblance    to    two    writ^irs    not 

Hellenes.  Or  possibly  (despite  the  opposition  nf  Ionian  and  Dorian), 

we  may  even  go  so  far  an  to  make  this  statement  of  any  two 

individuals. 

The  national  mind  of  the  Greeks  is  a  product  of  ethnologic*!, 
sociological,  and  hLstorienl  factors.  Scientific  proof  of  relative  degrees 
o(  national  capacity  is  not  affonled  by  arguments  ba.sed  on  ethno- 
logical considerations  of  the  de-i^rent  and  racial  characteristics  of  the 
merabeiB  of  the  Indo-Eiiropean  group,  all  of  which  we  may  assume 
inherited  a  certain  common  endowment  of  potential  capacity; 
yet  that  native  endowment  ha*  manifested  itself  in  the  most  diverse 
ereaUoQs  of  literature,  art,  religion,  language,  architecture  (the 
lunguage  of  form),  and  other  products  of  civiliaialion.  Nations  alike 
in  one  respect,  as  intellectual  character,  often  differ  in  other  respects 
and  find  points  of  resemblance  with  nations  of  a  different  type.  We 
may  conjecture  that  by  some  subtle  alchemy  the  fuaion  of  the 
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Hellenic  element  with  ftrothor  slock  yielded,  as  90  often  in  the  ease 
of  the  uuion  of  alien  races,  the  peculiar  quality  of  genius  that  gives 
the  Hellenes  their  separat^neaa;  yet  after  all  comes  the  inevitablr 
admission  that  the  processes  of  nature  which  create  diversity  among 
nations,  as  among  children  of  the  same  parents,  defy  all  ultimate 
analysla.  Certainly  all  theories  of  the  comparatJve  esthetics  of  the 
Btnicture  of  language  fail  to  i>eiietrate  into  the  secrets  of  national 
ahility.  Whatever  the  embryonic  mind  of  the  Greeks  was,  their 
physical  environment  merely  modified  it  or  gave  it  opportunity  to 
express  itself  in  different  terms.  The  Greeks  brought  with  them 
from  their  inland  home  no  memories  of  the  sea;  *  nor  did  they  inherit 
from  their  Aryan  progenitors  names  for  the  marine  divinitiee;  it 
wag  their  contact  with  the  ^f^ean  that  made  them  a  seafaring  folk, 
as  it  vas  their  inherent  qualities  as  a  people  that  made  Poseidon  the 
god  of  the  "  on-Bwelling  "  watera  and  populated  the  deep  with  the 
creations  of  their  poetic  fancy.  Wc  cannot  penetrate  beyond  this 
faet:  that  it  was  the  uniqup  prerogativp  of  the  Grt-eks  that  their 
language  poRsessed  in  its  earliest  known  tstageB  the  power  of  ex- 
presj-irig  delicate  relations  of  thought  and  feeling;  while  from  th 
dawti  of  Hellenic  history  the  soverciRUty  of  their  greatest  poet  wi 
imposed  on  intellect  and  heart  alike. 

It  is  in  form  rather  than  in  content  thwt  the  individuality  of  the 
Greek  mind  is  expressed  most  inwardly.  The  religion,  the  customs 
of  the  Greeks  mark  rather  the  expression  nf  individuality  as  regards 
content :  their  language  sols  forth  not  nien-ly  the  content  of  thought; 
it  sets  forth  the  form,  (he  movement  of  thought;  it  best  voices  the 
Hcllenie  conception  of  the  world.  But  it  is  not  merely  that  the 
Hellenic  language  expresses  the  mode  of  Hellenic  thought:  the  lan- 
guage reacts  on  the  modp  of  thought.  "  Human  reason,"  as  Muttpd 
Meyer  says,  "grows  with  and  in  language."  From  the  first  day 
that  Greek  speech  con.tciously  obnyed  the  vrill  of  the  Greeks,  it 
continually  adjutrtcd  itwelf  to  the  cnriohment  of  their  mind;  until 
rc9cetion,  reacting  on  thought  and  aiming  to  idealise  feeling,  created 
the  language  of  the  subtlest  dramatic  poetry  and  of  philosophy. 

A.<<suming  by  a  broad  generalization  n  division  among  different 
peoples  on  the  lines  of  a  predominance  of  the  intellect  or  of  the 
omotions,  the  Ilomans  are  a  people  whose  language  in  its  literary 
and  "popular"  expression  is  marked  by  the  intellectual  quality. 
In  most  uncivilijcd  peoples  feeling  predominates,  as  Is  appaTetit  in 
part  from  their  abundant  use  of  simile  and  metaphor.  Among  all 
languages  that  unite  the  qualities  of  intellect  and  emotion,  Greek 
stands  supreme. 

Will,  too,  enters  into  the  question  as  an  element  of  language. 
Though  tho  part  it  plays  in  the  stnictujre  of  national  character  is 
*  P!ctct  thought  the  Indo-European  i>eopIea  mrv  fKroiUar  wiUi  th«  CMpian. 
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fltpongly  marked  (witness  the  difference  between  Greece  and  Rome), 

it«  function  in  the  differentiation  of  languages  is  leas  well  known; 

nor  can  I  have  the  hardihood  to  attempt  to  set  apart  the  actinty 

of  the  will  from  that  of  the  intollert  and  fpoIingK  in  this  bripf  study 

of  the  relatiun  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  Orrfk  niiiid  to  Oretk  speech. 

To  thia  study  there  are  two  methods  of  approach,  each  of  which 

had  it«  pmper  advaiilagt-8.    We  tnay  contrast  tbc  Greeks  with  thciti- 

scivcs  at  dilTercDt  periods  of  their  history.  —  tempera  mutantuT  nos  et 

mulamur  tn  iUix.    Or  we  may  seek  to  discover  the  characteristies 

of  Greek  speech  by  comparison  with  Latin  or  with  the  modem 

langiiageft.     l-'or  iny  presrnt  purpose  it  is  thti:  method  to  which  1 

iiball  ^vc  special  pnimincncc. 

For  the  study  of  the  qualities  of  the  HcUunic  mind  wc  have  the 
direct  evidence  of  the  peoples  with  which  the  ancient  Greeks  came 
into  eontact.  To  this  secondary  source  of  information  the  modema 
must  have  recourse,  but  a  surer  f^nMe  is  afforded  by  their  own 
mamination  of  the  expression  of  mind  and  character  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  records  of  the  Greeks  themselrea 

Tho  Roman  cbaractcriiatioD  of  the  Greeks  presents  no  exception 
lo  the  rule  that  tho  estimation  of  one  people  by  another  is  colored 
by  tbe  national  traits  of  the  observer.  Roman  analysis  is  in  the  main 
ilediiced  from  contemporary  observation.'  The  Roman  writers 
»rere  not  impelled  to  search  for  the  psychological  causes  that  pro- 
duced Hellenic  superiority  when  Hellenic  intellect  or  Hellenic  artna 
achieved  their  higbpst  preeminence. 

Oq  the  social  aide  the  Konmns  did  not  fiul  of  appreciation  of  the 
Greek  comitas  (Tacitus.  Agr.  4),  liberalitns,  facilitaa  and  elegantia. 
Chpitolinus.  Mariminits  (29.  3),  says:  soror  me&  (i.  c.  of  Alexander 
Aurelius)  Grnecis  munditiis  eruditn. 

To  the  keenness  of  the  Greek,  particularly  the  Attic,  intellect,  the 
Radioo  pays  tribute.  Graeca  facundia  is  echoed  from  Sallust  to 
Ausonius.  Quintilian  (12,  10,  36)  opposes  th»  strength  of  Iuh  coun- 
rrymen  to  the  mental  agility  of  the  Greek:  non  poBSumus  esse  tam 
graaUea,  simus  fortiores;  aubtilitatc  vincimur,  valeamus  pondcre. 
Greek  sales,  kpor.  subtilitas.  saisi  eloquU  venustas,  the  naaus  Atticus. 
are  commonplaces  of  Roman  cnliciam,  but  not  infrequently  the 
Hsnsitivencss  of  tho  Grnek  intellect  appears  as  ingenium  molle  to  the 
rugged  and  less  delicate  Roman.  But  it  is  the  levitas  propria  Graeco- 
nim  (Ci«!n>,  pro  FUieco,  57)  that  is  the  dominant  note.  I^ctantius 
says:  quorum  Icvitoa  .  .  .  incredihilc  est  quantaa  mendociomm  nebu- 
las excitavcrit  (Div.  Imt.  1, 15).  Akin  to  this  levitas  is  the  nc^ligcntia 
of  tho  Greek  (Cicero,  Epift.  J6,  4,  2);  the  Greek  is  otiosus  ct  loqunt 
(de  Orat.  1,  102).    Cicero  saya:   hoc  vitio  (incptum  esse)  cumulata 

'  Tbe  evidence  ia  ooUccteil  by  W^lflia  in  Ardtiv  fir  Laltitt.  hmcogrovMe  uiul 
GrmnmotA.  7  (1890-92),  t40r. 
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c<st  erudilWtmft  Gneeorum  nalio  {d^  Oral.  2,  18).  AugusLine  (Cie, 
Dfi.  2,  14)  speaks  of  tlie  1a«irivia  Graeccnmi  in  the  lUinm  breath  with 
which  h(;  brands  their  kvitas.  The  accusation  o{  luxur>'  ia  brouRht 
aeainst  thorn  by  Trcbvliius  I'^llio  ixxx  tip-.  16.  I),  and  by  Faulua 
(Feaiua,  p.  215).  Greek  arts  of  flattery  arc  raprohended  in  the  Grace* 
adu!atio  of  Tacitas  {Ann.  6,  18)  and  the  Graocia  blnnda  of  Knnodiua 
(3-H,  IS);  thnlr  vainglnr>'  prompts  the  remark  nf  Pliny  (^N.  H. 
%,  42),  Grai,  genus  hi  gloriam  itiiam  efTuiURKimum;  and  that  nf  the 
scholiast  on  Juvoual  3,  121,  Oraect  cnim  snli  volnnt  muiorihuH  aniirt 
I'SBP.  The  "ilrcp?' "fArhae»"  di.sgiist  Juvenal  because  of  the  effront.- 
ory  of  Greek  vcrsatilily.  But  it  ia  above  all  the  malo  fides  that 
stamps  the  Hellene.  Grflecia  mendax  is  echoed  ftRain  and  again. 
Greek  cnlliditas  is  emphasized  hy  Livy  and  8ilius  ItaUcus.  St. 
Jerome,  E-^l.  38,  5,  says  outright:  impostor  ct  Graccus  est.  In 
the  famous  pafwage  in  the  oraUon  pro  Flacco,  9,  Ciecro  has  given, 
together  with  his  verdict  on  Greek  superiority,  his  condemnation 
of  the  vital  defect  in  Greek  eharacter:  hoe  dico  de  toto  gcnerc 
Graecorum:  tnbuo  illis  litteras,  do  muItBrum  artium  disciplinam, 
non  adimo  sennonis  leporem,  ingeniomm  acumen,  dicendi  copiam 
.  .  .  tegtimomorum  religionem  et  (idem  nunqunm  ista  notio  coluit. 
Kven  where  it  was  not  a  queation  of  a  superiority  of  the  national 
sense  of  pubhc  honor,  the  Greek  failed  to  Bnlisfy  the  Roman  cenaor: 
the  exquiaito  aroma  of  his  niylhologj',  which  the  Latina  assimilated 
only  in  its  crude  externalities,  was  the  baeis  for  the  criticism  of 
Claudius  Mnrius  Victor.  Alfth.  3.  194.  raendax  Graecia  .  .  .  veris 
falsa  insinuarc  laborat,  and  of  a  writer  in  the  Mythogr.  Vat.  'A,  9, 1^ 
pulchre  tnendax  Graecia. 

To  the  Roman,  then,  the  Greek  was  k&en-witted.  eloquent,  refi 
in  speech  and  generally  in  manneiB,  but  marked  by  levity,  bad  faith, 
untruthfulness,  vainglor)',  and  the  arts  of  insinuation.  The  national 
ideal  of  the  Rotnans  —  their  gravila^,  conlinentia,  and  aninii  mag- 
uitudo  (Cic,  Tusc.  1,  1,  2)^wa8  the  antithesis  of  the.  Hellenic  ideal. 
l>eeda  rather  than  words  marked  the  \-ir  fortiB  atque  strcnuus; 
and  Sallu.'it  voiees  an  etuential  part  of  Roman  character  in  saying 
{Cat.  K,  5):  oj>tinius  qmajuc  f&cere  quam  dieere  nmlebal;  wherea.-* 
the  greatest  of  the  stateamen  of  Greece  was  X^uv  n  xai  vpdatrny 
SwtiTujTurw  (Thuc.  1,  139).  The  modem  estimate  of  the  csaentml 
qualities  of  the  Greek  mind  and  character  does  not  deay  the  juHtiec 
of  the  Roman  verdict.  Indeed  the  Roman  arraignment  of  the  de- 
fects of  the  Greeks  is  not  so  severe  an  that  which  Polybiug,  no  mere 
oourtier  of  succpbs,  IrvpIh  against  his  own  eountrymen  (ef.  6,  56.  13; 
37,  9;  38,  5).  Rut  in  their  analysis  the  modems  prnetrat^  deeper 
into  the  springs  of  intellect,  feeling,  and  will;  and  they  select  as  the 
beet  field  for  the  evaluation  of  Hellenic  geniu.i  that  period  when 
the  vital  qualities  of  the  race  had  met  xvith  no  impairment  through 
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ths  aarroTul«r  of  that  individual  liberty  in  and  through  whioh  Hel- 

baie  nationality  found  its  complctcsl  expres^iiin. 
To  118  the  Hellene  is  a  unique  combination  of  psychic  forces;  gifted 

wilh  the  rare  endowment  of  a  high  spirit  united  with  an  intellect 
agile  yet  profound;  gifted  with  the  power  to  see  thitigs  as  they 
Ate  and  in  the  light  of  their  essential  characteristics,  with  a  sense  of 
proportion  and  of  hastiUty  to  extravagance ;  inimical  to  all  formulas ; ' 
iniinated  by  joyous  sotf-cunfidenco,  a  proud  reliance  upon  his  own 
powers,  and  a  consciousness  of  his  own  superiority  that  divided  the 
world  into  Greek  and  barbarian;  possessed  of  an  unerring  taste 
lad  aensitivenesa  to  form  (which  plays  in  the  refinemeiila  of  exprcs- 
NOD  a  lai^er  rdle  than  does  the  iatellevt);  progressive  and  a  creator 
wherever  he  worked,  yet  eonaervative  and  bound  to  the  paat  not 
only  through  the  aanctitieti  of  his  failh  (which  found  fixed  form  in 
the  earliest  and  the  best  of  hia  buokti),  but  also  by  a  realization  of 
the  continuity  of  the  development  of  the  arte;  a  lover  of  knowledge, 
act  a  lover  of  wealth;  shaping  his  lar^t-  curiosity  to  the  purposes 
of  the  scicntiiic  spirit,  and  thus  impelled  to  discover  the  causes  of 
things  and  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived; 
ta  apostle  of  intellectual  freedom,  not  of  mere  utititarianism;  en- 
dowed with  a  genius  for  clear  thinking  in  forms  of  beauty;  a  lover 
of  truth  in  the  veil  of  beauty;  his  ideal  of  human  nature  the  harmoni- 
oiu  development  of  man's  faculties,  a  combination  of  the  beautiful 
in  outward  form  with  inner  worth. 

Equally  mobile  with  bis  intellect  was  his  oniotion.  His  emotional 
qualities  were  not  repressed  by  insistence  on  the  virtues  of  impass* 
iveoeas.  To  lament  was  not  unworthy  of  a  manly  nature,  and 
sympathy  was  not  unattended  by  tears,  Susceptibility  to  feeling 
Titiated  the  course  of  justice,  as  it  damned  Phr>'nichu3'  play.  When 
art  depicted  the  agony  of  the  body,  it  did  not  fail  to  hold  the  mirrnr 
up  tt)  nature:  Philoctetes'  screams  filled  the  theatre.  But  at  his 
bighesl,  in  literature  aa  in  life,  the  Greek  submits  his  emotion  to 
the  control  of  hw  intellect;  he  arRuw  while  he  fcela;  hia  dialectic  is 
discerned  IhnniKh  the  veil  of  hia  emotion.  Aa  no  other  people,  the 
Hdlcncs  enjoy  that  rare  possession  —  the  union  of  keenness  of  feel- 
ing with  the  saered  passion  for  science.  By  tonipernmrnt  {which  is 
constituted  by  emotion  and  will  in  their  mutual  relntion.'?)  the 
Greeks  were  excitable  and  impulmve.  and  thus  stand  nearer  to  those 
peoples  which  live  in  and  for  the  world  about  them  th-in  to  thngp 
which  withdraw  into  thcmsclveB;  yet  in  a  higher  degree  than  other 
nations  they  combined  the  qualities  reeulting  from  the  surrender 
to  the  world  and  the  nbnegation  of  the  world. 

The  intellect  of  the  Hellene  is  stronger  than  bis  moral  energy. 

*  But  in  the  later  diyvdopmrnt  of  pliilonophy  disloToltv  to  th"  Itrttr  of  Epi- 
curcftnt,cnrt«wM  thccquivalrixt  of  impicoisnessio  tliv  <»piaicT>  of  tlnifaiHifuL 
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The  diabolical  itiRcnuily  of  Ingo  would  have  awakened  less  repul- 
sion in  liim  than  the  avmn  of  Othello.  The  conception  of  virtue  as 
a.  mean  ahowa  that  at  bottom  the  Greek  is  hostile  to,  or  incrcdulotu 
of,  absolute  moral  truth.  Mftaphysics  rather  thin  «thira  is  the 
Greek  sphere.  It  waa  a  haU-Oricntal  who  made  moral  good  ovcr>'- 
thing,  the  rest  nothing. 

Greek  character  is  marked  by  lack  of  stability,  of  suxtaiuod  en- 
deavor, of  indomitable  will,  of  seriouancss,  of  gravity,  of  patience 
under  discipline.'  Romanus  (not  Graecus)  sedcndo  vincit.  Gusts  of 
passion  sweep  the  Athenian  from  the  moorings  of  reason;  and  he 
returns  to  his  better  self  onl}*  when  he  sees  the  Hhipwreck  he  haa 
wrought.  The  ponaetjsion  of  the  empire  of  the  intellect  did  not  confer 
upon  the  Hellene  l.hat  power  t<>  withHtantl  the  blows  of  fortune  which 
in  the  Uoinan  moved  the  admiration  of  i'olybius.  In  the  crises  of 
character  he  often  reverts  to  the  clcmciital  creature  whose  vcnocr 
waa  hit)  delight  in  the  art  of  Sophocles.  The  complacent  Ionian  was 
the  victim  of  the  palsied  will;  indeed  defective  will-power  lies  at  the 
root  of  much  of  the  defect  of  Greek  character.  If  the  senses  oC 
the  Greek  gave  biioyancy  to  thp  movement  of  his  intpliect  ami  rarely 
descended  to  th^baser  uws  of  app(*titc,hw  mobility  often  drgrnerated 
into  loquacity,  his  acumen  to  quibbling  and  disputatiousneas,  his 
love  of  rhetoric  to  pretentious  frivolity.  Markedly  individual  in 
his  personality,  his  self-love  made  him  belittle  the  success  of  others 
and  made  him  a  stranger  to  the  finer  forms  of  sympathy. 

Such  is  the  normal  type  of  the  Greek.  But  the  race  is  not  homo- 
geneous. The  Dorian  is  almost  nn  alien  intrusion,  and  between 
him  and  the  other  Greeks  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  kind  (not  merely 
of  culture)  that  1  would  explain  on  the  ground  of  ethnological  differ^ 
ence.  In  the  northwest  originally  dwelt  only  half-Hellenir  tribes  that 
were  to  become  factors  in  the  later  life  of  the  nation.  The  Dorian  ts 
the  Roman  on  Greek  soil,  and,  like  the  language  of  the  Romans, 
Doric  is  marked  by  parsimony  and  inability  to  form  compounds. 

Diversity  and  individuality,  a  wide  range  of  capacity,  a  juat 
balonoe  of  faculties,  charnetcrize  the  Hellene.  Such  as  he  was  he 
remained  the  same  in  hi»  intellectual  physiognomy  from  first  to  last. 
If  resistance  to  centralization  stimulated  his  energies,  it  worked  hin 
political  ruin.  A  world-empire  was  indeed  secured  at  the  price  of 
national  independence  and  of  national  ideals,  the  loss  of  which  de- 
etroycd  the  national  consciousness  of  the  possession  by  the  Hellenic 
stock  of  a  common  language,  religion,  and  customs.  Yet  the  essential 


'  Cootraut  theri^lativrlTfftw  worilaliiCinT«-lt  with  Itift  many  wonU  iti  T.iitin  that 
iiidlc&t<i  tlu!  (|iuility  of  pimbti^nn:  in  iifTort;  Mtliiliis,  ivtHduuR,  induotriua,  diliEctu. 
lAboriooM*,  >trvnuu>.  Thrrv  u«  compnrativvlv  icir  words  in  Gtvfk  for  camoft. 
gmvo,  diKnifird ;  mftuvforiiwolwit  (to  tfie  Ljitin  t]u>"imu8U(U"  inan>,8hai»dM«; 
f.  g.  $fBait,  iaiKy^t,  StiKuf>ti.  Ir^ttli.  «ufJJ>)t.  uBpitrrlit.  The  <ltfTfrr«nM  between  the 
two  ppijplcs  is  ■cm  in  tlie  frequent  use  of  virtua,  coriMlitini,  ratio. 
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Hellenic  qualitieB  remaia  esKenti&ily  unimpaired  even  in  lat«.>r  periods 
ai  (jTfck  lift-,  when  Hclk'niitm,  in  itd  rxct^saivc  indivitlualiam,  did- 
pkycd  an  increaiung  detuvhuicnt  between  the  muss  ami  Ibe  fvw  vrho 
dill  prcscr\'ed  the  old  idcAls. 

but  th«  liiK'Amcntsofa  national  type,  bo  they  never  so  wcU  defined, 
anwt  of  necessity  lose  the  precision  of  their  outlines  when  the 
pbenomena  of  language  are  to  serve  as  the  material  of  illustration. 
T^e  minuter  diffcrentiie  of  racial  peychology  resist  iransffironcc  to 
i-ocabulnry,  sj'ntax,  and  atyle.  It  is  only  the  larger  lines  iif  (Jreck 
fpeeeb  that  mark  the  general  psychological  qualities  of  the  Greeks. 
Like  the  poople  that  uaeJ  it,  the  language  ia  charaeteriiiod  by  elegance 
lod  delicacy,  li  is  m&rktisj  by  an  IndeBcribable  air  uf  distinction; 
by  facility  of  resource  and  suppleness;  by  transparency  and  lucidity 
of  structure;  by  a  rccctuciliaiion  of  intellectual  vigor  and  emotion, 
auatible  in  Ha  native  power,  it  reproduoea  Greek  naturalness, 
CS3,  mobility  of  temperament,  plasticity  of  Diind.  lis  cxuber- 
inee  is  tempered  by  enntineneo;  form  and  matter  arc  welded  to 
harmony  by  a  seniie  of  proportion.  The  genius  of  logic  is  native 
lo  it;  as  the  mirror  of  the  reflective  proceuirj  of  the  mtud  it  is  both 
subtle  and  pnxi»c;  oa  an  artistic  product  it  combines  freedom 
ftith  Etrcngth  and  grace.  Direct  and  eonurctc,  it  lends  it^lf  to  the 
happy  invcDtions  of  fancy  and  followa  the  ebifting  mood  with  dra- 
matic liveliness.  Like  the  national  hero,  it  is  marked  by  voikiAui. 
[t  weare  the  folds  of  a  royal  mantle  (as  Lnmartine  said  of  another 
laD^oage);  and  with  all  its  alterations  it  retained  a  certain  yuutliful 
vigor  and  creative  energy;  it  did  not  become  eenile  by  crj-stallizing 
iDto  ripdity.  The  language  of  Homer  renaained  a  national  possession 
to  the  last. 

An  anal>'!ii8  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  language  in  relation 
to  the  national  psycholugy  dLMnaiids  a  detailed  study  of  phnnetic». 
word-form,  vocabulary,  word-meamug.  synlax,  and  the  general  as- 
pects of  style.  Such  a  study  can  at  beet  only  note  the  preponderance 
of  this  or  that  ])sy<:hological  factor,  and  in  the  sun'ey  of  the  few 
point*  that  1  can  attempt  hero  it  is  inipoHsible  to  disengage  the 
operation  of  the  intellectual  from  the  emotional  faoulties:  thought 
md  feeling  are  elnttely  woven  in  forming  the  web  of  the  inner  life  of 
language. 


Soufuh 

fatudy  of  sounds  as  an  index  of  the  difference  between  Greek 
ami  other  peoples  is  a  provinee  of  investigation  much  neKl'''';ted,  not 
merely  by  reason  of  the  €lusiveiic.>«i  in  the  doctrine  of  phonetic 
Bymbolism  as  first  enunciated  by  Ilumtioldt.  but  also  beeause  of 
absolute  and  inevitable  gape  in  our  knowledge;  furthermore  research 
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in  the  modem  langua^^s  has  iioi  bi-cii  curried  fai 
scicnliCc  instruments,  such  as  Ro'ussclot'ii. 

The  euphonic  quality  of  language  a  not  to  be  mcaaurc-d  soicly  by 
the  proportion  of  vowels  and  consonanl^.  It  is  the  t-harocter  of  the 
initial  and  final  sound3,  or  rather  the  chararter  and  the  position  of 
the  sounds  in  alt  the  parts  of  a  word  (as  studied  by  Pott),  that 
marks  the  phonetic  differentiation  of  one  language  from  another. 

In  comparison  with  Latin,  Greek  is  richer,  more  hajinonioua,  but 
less  majestic.  It  has  u,  and  $,  and  the  aspirates,  but  is  unfridndly  to 
the  spirants.'  It  is  rieh  in  voealie  color,  tlic  woalth  of  wliieh  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  relcMlioii  of  the  original  sounds  and,  in  Lhe 
case  of  tlie  diphthongs,  in  part  to  the  disappearance  of  intervoeaJic 
spirant's.  The  relative  frequency  of  vowels  and  conaunanta  in  Greek, 
as  contracted  with  other  tongues,  lias  not  been  studied  with  any 
completeness.  An  examination  of  six  eonBecutive  hexameters  from 
the  Iliad  shows  M  vowels,  106  consonants;  from  the  Odyssey,  96 
vowels  and  lOfl  consonants;  from  Virgil  the  figures  are  99  and  107; 
from  Horace  98  and  114;  from  Platen  92  and  174.' 

It  will  bi;  obBer\'ed  thai  while  Greek  has  a  greater  variety  of  vowel 
sounds,  the  absolute  number  necesaury  to  carry  the  consonnnta  is 
not  materially  different  in  Greek  and  in  Latin.  Tlic  dialects  differ, 
and  Ionic  shows  greater  variety  in  vowel  sounds  than  Aeolic  or 
Doric. 

Consonantal  allitemtion  is  a  mark  of  strength  rather  than  of  beauty . 
and  Latin  afTcct«  such  alliteration  mvi^h  more  than  docs  Gn-ek; 
Greek  has,  too,  few  stereotyped  alliterative  phrases  such  as  p^w 
fiuiAtiiT9ai  rf  (UjuurBiu,  i^oi  Kpivov  ^  leoXoKwnjVt  KaKov  Kapatatt  kukw  ifov, 
whereas  these  are  common  in  Latin  (salvus  sanus,  si  sis  sanus  aut 
gapias  satis,  purus  putus),  though  the  speech  of  the  Romans  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  moderns  In  the  abund&nce  of  alliterative 
expresflions. 

Studious  ae  Greek  is  of  euphony,  it  is  noticeable  the  language 
managcK  with  ease  such  initial  sounds  as  irv,  yv,  r/t,  &ft,  p&,  yi,  <rrX,  om 
and  some  others  forbidden  to  Classical  Latin.  Initial  y/i,  x^i,  ir)(X,  irjjp. 
(Txy.  irf  it  docs  not  allow.  On  the  other  hand  the  os  rotundum  of  the 
Greeks  is  moat  exclusive  as  regards  final  c{m»onant6;  yet  it  does  not 
shrink  from  fnt>!y$,  ^oAnyf,  'vy(.  (IK^  and  fi^ffp*  have  no  parallels,) 

The  modem  languages,  paTticuinriy  those  of  Germanie  stock. 
lai^gely  thmiigh  the  breakdnwn  of  the  snflixal  elements,  are  incom- 
parably richer  and  incomparably  more  cacophonous  as  regards  final 
sounds.    One  effect  of  the  limited  range  of  Greek  in  thia  respect  is 

'  Thp  loas  of  the  spirants,  aays  Bergk.  gives  to  Greek  an  Impremion  of  staminer- 
Ing  [n  t-ntii|)»riMin  U>  nttwr  laoguacia. 

'  Thr  rniimnnnbt  nominlly  cscj^  the  vwwrh  in  frrqiu-jicv.  But  in  iirchnlr 
inocriptions  (as  thi»c  of  Eliii). «  single  coaaonaat  la  aftcn  written  for  two  con- 
•onaDte. 
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the  almost  ul-ter  ahnence  of  pregnant  rhyming  plira^cs  such  as  sin;;- 
song,  pell-mpllf  last  not  lpa»t,  haat«  riicJ  wfistf,  uonge  mensongt'. 
lug  und  trug,  tratime  achaume.  We  find  jraflij/iara  jtaBijtiaTa  and  a 
(cw  othrr  phrases.  At  Wst  Greek  could  rhyme  with  two  con- 
sonAntd  only  in  combirtutions  of  aignut;  for  cxivmpk-  with  ^  in  u^,  ^a^. 
«r  with  £■ 

Clashing  of  consonants,  which  marked  the  austere  stylo,  was 
gradually  avoided  in  literature;  while  the  dialect  inscriptions  show- 
ing phonetic  spelling  record  an  attention  to  euphony  which  is  sur- 
prising to  thr  student  of  the  literature.  Apart  from  Elean  and  Late 
Spartan  with  their  rhotacjsm  the  dialects  display  iio  fomlncas  for 
ihe  Uttfra  eam'jui  that  ia  so  common  in  Latin.  Nu  is  a  favorite  con- 
goDADt,  yet  the  Greek  equivalcfnta  of  septem  and  dcnsus  avoid  th« 
dental  na&al.  Sonant  r  is  avoided  as  is  also  sonant  I.  The  sound  of  s 
had  its  detractors,  such  as  La^iia;  but  his  asigoiatic  ode  was  a  mere 
(our  tU  force.  The  Marathonian  oath  in  the  Oration  on  the  Crown 
shows  50  eigmss  in  ti7  words,  and  sigma  is  the  commonest  con- 
sonant.  The  sound  of  iota  (ia^fttnif  Hi  iratTuif  ro  t  says  Dionyaius  of 
HalicarnasNus)  was  much  more  fnitjitent  in  Latin  than  in  Greek;  and 
Hennogenes,  who  remarks  that  the  diphthongs  lend  solemnity,'  addH 
ihat  this  ia  not  the  cose  with  n  (that  is  I)  and  t. 

To  get  an  approximate  idi'a  of  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
sounds  of  the  language  I  have  taken  about  1000  consecutive  sounds 
from  38  verses  of  the  PrametiieJa  (63 1  -667) ,  and  from  a  part  of  Thuo. 
2,  4.  Thfse  sounds  nrc  distributed  as  follows  (>}  is  placed  under  t], 
a  uoder  w;  «  includes  a  and  d). 


Acwii. 

Thm. 

AckIi.      Tbuc. 

AcKb. 

Thuc. 

1 

129 

•• 

99 

11 

K 

37     *• 

38 

21 

* 

IS 

«>     14 

2 

77 

■ 

8» 

12 

«r 

33     • 

33 

22 

*' 

19 

1     13 

a 

73 

T 

ST 

13 

S 

31     1. 

32 

23 

X 

17 

X    11 

4 

70 

r 

82 

14 

1 

31    ■• 

30 

24 

♦ 

10 

ai>       R 

« 

66 

a 

72 

15 

i 

28     p 

30 

26 

«» 

6 

H 

S 

fl3 

« 

71 

Ifl 

y 

20     OH 

24 

2n 

< 

6 

8 

7 

52 

K 

6S 

17 

ai 

25     8 

22 

27 

B 

ft 

t       fi 

8 

•IS 

w 

40 

18 

K 

24    ai 

22 

2S 

mi 

3 

fv       2 

9 

42 

V 

39 

19 

ov 

24      » 

19 

29 

< 

3 

*      2 

10 

39 

IT 

3S 

20 

01 

21     y 

16 

30 

* 

1 

f     0 

Aeschylus;  vowel  sounds,  443,  consonants,  5R4.  Thueydidcs: 
vowel  sounds.  461.  consonants.  658.  The  order  of  frequency  of  tin- 
vowels  is  c  (c  and  y),  o  (n  and  w).  u,  i,  t<  |  of  the  consonants,  the 
deDtals  greatly  exceed  cither  the  palatals  or  the  labials;  the  mutes 
arc  thrice  as  numerous  as  the  mediae  or  the  nspirntao,  Kurther 
investigation  is  of  course  necessary  to  arrive  at  greater  certainty. 
A  rough  tabulation  of  the  frequency  of  initial  letters  by  the  pages 

'  The  sound  of  *  hfld  a  ccrtsin  wicmnity  (Plato,  PhadntB,  344  D}> 
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of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon  a)ion«  the  following  apprnximate 
results: 


1 


16     »   27 


17  r  2fl 

18  7  2a 

19  n  19 

20  f  16 

21  •>  12 

22  4*  11 

23  f  6 

24  {  5 


SutDming  up  we  may  say  that  the  phonetical  apparatus  uf  the 
Greeks  aepmit  to  stand  midway  between  the  oonaonantal  lauguages 
of  Europe,  fiiich  as  (Jprnmnic  and  Slavio  (cspt-cially  I'olish  and  Hua« 
aian),  and  the  r«f!ciitiuliy  vot^uli^  tongues,  such  ua  Italian,  the  mu»- 
ioal  chamctcr  of  which,  duo  largely  to  its  vocalic  endiniois,  has  beca 
gained  at  the  cost,  as  Pott  has  retnarkt'd,  of  the  intoilcftuol  ohnnict«r 
of  thf  language.  The  poicit  to  wliieh  1  desire  Lu  eall  attention  in  con- 
nection with  the  questiuD  I  have  in  band  iit  that  in  general  the  vocalic 
languages  are  spoken  by  people;^  which  altacli  more  importance 
to  form  than  to  matter,  and  are  sanguine  and  nervous,  whereas 
the  consonantal  languages  are  the  property  of  those  peoples  that 
omphasiw;  matter  over  form  and  arc  melancholic  or  phlegmatic. 

Accent 


Accent,  too,  has  its  psychological  value.  Between  the  free  play  of 
the  accent  of  the  Veda  ftnd  the  rigidity  of  Latin,  Creek  here  again 
has  a  middle  range.  The  range  of  Indo-European  accent  has,  indeed, 
been  reatrieled,  but  the  restriction  has  been  to  the  advantage  of 
eaptony  and  symmetry.  Thus,  for  bhdraraanas,  bh^ramfinasya 
and  lidiksamatij,  MikHndlivam.  Grflck  has  ^(fjii/Kvnf,  ^'(^^fno^outo  and 
JSwfa/i.iS'a,  i&tliuait.  The  freedom  of  Greek  accentuation  goes  hand 
la  hand  with  its  rich  vowel  system  and  its  power  of  eemasiological 
differentiation  through  differenee  of  form.    Cf.  ^ct/ic^  tf>ufi6i ,  Tiim*a6ai, 

Topmjvot;   ^rf>Mraan}(.  <iama<lt6fio%  ;    rifi.-^,   ariftof ;    fftfos,  cTijAce.     It  may  UOt 

be  an  unjuHtified  deduction  to  infer  that  peoples  whose  language  is 
chromatic  in  its  accent  are  often  those  which  attach  greater  import- 
ance to  fonu;  while  nuitter  is  mnn:  eiiiphaaized  by  those  which, 
like  Latin,  strces  the  penult  or  antepenult;  or  the  radical  syllable, 
as  the  Germanic  tongues,  which  thereby  obliterate  the  eulExal 
elemonts. 

The  act  of  speaking  is  both  physical  and  psychological.  Only 
the  professional  psychologist  can  answer  the  inquiry  of  the  philologist 
whether  cnerg>'  of  emphasis  is  due  to  predominance  of  emotion  or  of 
mil.   Certainly  temperament  must  largely  determine  emphasis  and 


I 
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speed  of  utterance.  The  rate  of  pronunciation  must  be  an  unknown 
quantity:  certainly  it  cannot  noc«a8arily  be  inferred  from  speed  of 
Ihoughtjevejiif  it  is  true,  as  Steinthal  maintained,  that  tho  moiiem* 
(bink  quicker  tlian  the  ancients,  this  is  not  a  sure  guide  to  the  rate 
of  speed  of  Greek  speech.'  Certain  inferences  point,  however,  to  the 
probability  of  a  quick  tempo:  the  abundance  of  short  vowels,  the 
large  number  of  short  monosyllables  and  dissyllables,  especially 
particles  (contrast  yi  with  q\iidcm.  Si  with  autem,  vero) ,'  the  avoidance 
of  hiatus,  of  which  Latin,  unUke  its  descendant  French,  is  careless. 
We  may  not  orr  in  thinking  Attic  as  spoken  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
Konnus,  37,  319.  says  rax'^nvSoe  'Ar^i«  ^uiv>J.  Latin  may  have  been 
uttered  more  slowly  but  with  greater  energy  than  Attic,  though  the 
law  of  iambic  shortening  points  to  some  rapidity.  The  Dorians 
spoke  with  deliberation. 

Form 

The  varied  gifts  of  the  Greeks  are  reflected  by  the  varied  fermal 
meaDS  of  cxprcts.sion  at  thrir  command.  The  abundance  of  formative 
stt&cos,  the  extent  of  the  verbal  systc;m,'  the  limitless  pussibilitivs 
of  composition,  mark  the  exceeding  richness  of  Greek  on  the  purely 
formal  side.  The  elasticity  of  the  language  gives  play  to  the  subtler 
affinities  of  personality.  Sanskrit  is  equally  rich,  if  not  richer,  in 
ftirm;  but  It  stiffened  into  rigidity:  both  language  and  literature  arc 
deficient  in  dramatic  quality,  in  personality.  A  unity  to  which  every- 
thing is  sacrificed  is  a  dead  uniformity.  In  Greek  oasification  yvae 
prevented  in  part  by  the  \'igorous  life  of  the  dialects,  many  of  which, 
not  one  merely,  were  irradiated  by  the  genius  of  poetry.  The  formal 
resources  of  Greek  are  applied  with  a  distinctness  tliat  is  widely  at 
variance  with  the  indiscriminateness  of  uninflected  languages,  such 
as  English,  which  may  use  the  same  word  as  noun,  verb,  and  inter- 
jeetion,  as  jn  the  case  of  hello.  Regidarity  in  Greek  coexists  with 
wealth  of  form,  with  freedom  of  differentiation  and  of  analogy. 
The  larger  use  of  writing,  the  development  of  literature,  restricted  to 


'  Rapidity  of  Greek  tlioiiKht  U  indicAk'd  by  sytitactic&l  attraction  and  Msimi- 
Iktionwhichcompr*-*!!  tlii'vvparfttc  t»<7inbcr«of  naent^nce;  by  tlM  swift  tmnaition 
froin  dtrvct  to  indirort  dit-roiii-M  and  the  rcvcnn>;  hy  thn  fi¥t]in?ncy  nf  (•Ilifiii*.  in 
of  tbafubetuitive  voih,  or  whc-a  asAiitoiico  boginsnith  theimpetuoUEiAxd;  hv  tli« 
frequent  otninioa  of  vithnrtlmpmtfuiiti  or  tlv-iipuilosb;  bv  the  use  of  braehvloRy; 
by  tlwoori.Htniction  wpbt  rb  a^iiawSiitrat!  Iiy  theiiiiiumprAl>Vfurtiiii<>t  miaculutlioii; 
by  tlic  n<<'  <if  vnnous  fi^rro  of  speech  such  ra  apoMOpcsis;  by  dirnrac  locutions, 
such  as  nlaf  t  i»aaor. 

'  Cf.    Ucinntit.h.    18,  179,  oil  rfver  «ilv  rafro  oif  t-fpafa  tJ,  aif  fypmia  piir  ofiic  Jwp/, 

0fiMm  9*.  out'  iwfioPtvvtt  fikf  tin  twfiva  a  &ttSaUut,  With  Quint.  V.  3,  55,  ncn  c-nim 
disi  quidrni  atA  non  icniui,  dio  B(Ti[)n  <]uidun  acd  non  obii  lc^ii.tionrm,  nee 
obii  quidi'tn  Mpd  non  Mrailftsj  Thplmnie. 

'  In  Grwk  607  veroB)  forms  aie  possible,  in  Latin  143,  In  Sonalcrit  891 ;  though 
ss  regarda  the  number  of  fonns  actually  in  constuni  tum  Saiukrit  is  not  Rupt-rior 
10  Greek. 
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aome  extent  the  manifold  variety  of  ilie  earlier  language;  but  that 
restriction  too  gave  regularity  aod  normality,  which  are  apt  to  be 
absent  in  languages  wliieh.  like  Latin,  live  for  centuries  without  the 
restraining  and  corrective  influenci;  of  literary  art,  and  thus  degener- 
ate iiito  otiomaly  and  irregularity.  Some  part,  too,  of  the  formal 
riches  of  Greek  were  abandoned  by  the  action  of  the  law  of  least 
effort  and  by  the  conscious  operation  of  thp  intellect. 

Alhision  can  be  made  to  only  a  few  points  of  interest.  The  multi- 
plicity of  the  so-ealled  irregular  verbs  proceeds  from  a  nice  sense 
of  difitinrtion  between  variouis  kinds  of  artion  ('  point  '-action,  eon- 
tinuative.tcrminfttivc,  perfective,  etc.),  whieh  iaduc  to  the  difference 
of  the  formative  elements  and  to  the  meaning  of  the  scversl  roots 
which  combine  into  a  system.  Lucidity  marks  the  formation  of 
derivative  words,  especially  the  compound  abstracts,  which,  as  a 
rule,  show  at  once  their  connection  with  the  primitives;  whereas  in 
English  and  the  "dead  Romance  languages,"  as  Fichte  called  them 
in  contrast  to  German,  abstract  words  are  frequently  borrowed  and 
thus  stand  in  no  Hvtng  relation  with  common  speech. 

Greek,  as  German,  shows  mon;  color  in  making  neuters  of  its  di- 
minutives, whereas  in  Latin  difference  in  size  is  nut  marked  by  differ- 
ence in  gender.  So,  too,  in  other  forms:  Latin  contents  itself  with 
amans  for  ^tXuiy,  ^(Xotira,  ^tXnCi'.  Many  words  form  plurab  that  are 
impossible  in  the  modem  languages:  in  Greek  such  plurals  often 
manifest  the  operation  of  an  intellectual  activity,  in  Latin  they 
usually  display  strength  of  feeling. 

But  the  originality  of  the  language  is  nowhere  more  patent  ex- 
ternally than  in  its  ability  to  form  compounds.  Here  appears  the 
flexibility  of  the  On-ek  mind,  its'fcrtility  of  resource,  its  innate  artis- 
tic capacity,  its  power  of  M-clding  with  pregnant  force  the  various 
characteristics  of  an  object;  here  the  distinctive  virtues  of  individual- 
ity have  free  room  to  make  themselves  felt.  Take,  for  example,  such 
compounds  as  ifcXfi'flfpocn-o/iJ'w,  •caTaurtiito-niji.  r*A«f/i.i)i <«,  and  the  elas- 
Uc  atrixiap.  In  lucidity  and  precision  Greek  may  vie  with  Sanskrit, 
but  its  sense  of  proportion  rejects  the  setquipedalia  verba  of  that 
tongue.'    In  plasticity  Greek  has  a  possible  rival  in  German  alone.' 

'  Examples  of  long  wunJs  arc  ti^«yymviiMx^va»^*t,  g'T«f(vA(V«v\A<irr(lSq). 

*  Ariatophaaee  ntay  for  the  Rinmpiil.  rp»T  towiTii^i;  ii.>n>iK>'uH(lfi,  Imt  noniud 
Gr*ek  rarely  am  vie  with  Gcrnmn  herein.  Gormnn,  too,  «sc<'Ib  in  thp  cojistrurtirin 
of  «UL'li  wo«li(iiJi".'imiini(rir*ii'JiBniii"; Olid oiitdorn even  itx-H  in  "  Auchnichtsrin- 
uiiilniiohaiKlcnwinkOnncn."  KnKliNtiM'it(-lin«iteniiiximiiiiiin"triinHiil)Htautiation- 
ablonciw"  and  "proantitranBufwtHntimioniBt."  Gritnm'B  WOrtfrhvch  ^iv«  617 
words  cnmpoundffl  with  "kimut"  and  almost  a.t  many  wWi  "krieg"  and  "hand  " 
]te)ii)iiM1iro1)ni'rviil  tliiit.thoiiKl><T<'niirwils  likrflm'knjtrcKiinlsOirfMTdom  witii 
wliieli  it  fomis  comixmntl*,  thr  quality  of  Orrman  compounds  is  in  numy  rrapt^cta 
(tifTcri'Dt  from  that  of  Gnx'k,  and  capoclally  tut  rcgarut  nfuaiioua  cpitlicte.  Th4 
inflinripp  of  f!r<«3k  \r\  the  i-iKlitccnlli  <vnliiry  ta  upt-n  in  the  in<:n-»si>d  frpciuence  of 
B«ch  pompoiindd  nj  "iiMdffH.rofrpn"  (Gortlip).  *'donrn"«f^pUtt*Tt''  ({Clowtoek). 
ComfioimtU  witli  thti  piwt  partirinlr  iir«  rum  in  O-  H,  <J.  and  M.  H.  G.  (ioraiJm 
lulinttii  niiio  tli'i>  prtppnt  partieiptp.  as  in  "•;-i-~'">»--"'>—  m™-"  /ifit™*-^  m.,A 


'■  volkenriminelnde  Stadt"  (ScliUlw). 


' liebegldhendM  Hen"  (Konier)  and 
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Latin'  and  the  Komanni?'  langiiagra  are  immfrasiirably  inferior  in 
pvpfv  rpspect.  Doric  alone  of  the  dialocU  lacks  the  pnwer  to  form 
rompotinds  readily. 

Like  German,  (Ireck  ha^  the  jifiwpr  of  Kivinjc  a  prniliar  shading 
nf  expression  liy  its  tiutistantivul  compounds,  which  have  a  difTorcnt 
value  than  tht  aualyt  icnl  disposition  of  the  membera  of  the  thought. 

The  relative  brevity  of  the  compoiinrls  of  tireek  enables  the  poet 
to  view  poncrelely  an  object  or  a  quality  from  more  points  of  vision 
than  \»  possible  to  most  other  Indo-Kiiropean  languages:  extension 
of  the  thought  is  not  purchased  by  undue  extension  of  mere  word- 
iono.  The  images  are.  so  to  speak,  phonetically  condensed.  Cf. 
tMfTWP^iot  opyeU,  "disposition  for  ordered  life  in  cities." 

No  teriD-atone  L'an  be  set  to  ihe  possibility  of  shaping  new  eom- 
pounds  in  Greek,  or.  indeed,  to  ihe  character  of  their  fornmtiou. 
Innovations,  such  as  <t>i/invtx&t)i^a>y,  are  continually  eomiiig  to  view. 
Tlic  poets  display  the  same  delight  in  the  delicately  chiseled  work- 
manslup  of  their  rvpivTu  itni  as  Cellini  took  in  each  new  creation  of 
his  art.  The  lately  discovered  lyriw  of  BaenhylideB  showed  nearly 
one  hundred  compoimds  either  lined  for  the  6rst  time  or  unatteatfld 
in  any  other  writer. 

The  study  of  Greek  compounds  ha^  been  unduly  nei^lectcd  from 
at  least  one  point  of  view.  Since  scnae-epithets  are  preeininently 
a  mark  of  personality,  we  have  need  of  an  investigation,  eapociaily 
of  the  compounds  of  a  sensuous  chamct(>r.  Such  n  study  should 
inrlude  an  examination  of  the  range  of  each  pnel  from  Homer  on, 
together  with  the  detennination  of  the  sensuous  sphere  from  which 

*  CoDfcnions  by  the  HoinAns  of  the  poverty  of  their  eprech  in  the  forainlJoii  of 
corapoiiada  is  froqueat.  Cf.  Lucr.  1,  830,  Livy  27,  II,  ft.  Cic.  Dr.  Ftn.  3, 4. 16, 
Gdliiu,^.  4.  11, 16,  l.LAtlii  has  v>:i>'  f«W compounds  witli  two  pn.-poai lions  (cf. 
JmrtXm/ifiirm,  /TiiaTajStUAv),  and  th.ft  CMistitotion  of  aweli  eompoimds  is  t^viduM 
(•Illy  nftr  iTnttiriv  (nlMeondo,  NiiiHitni")' 

'  The  iriAbiUtv  of  thp  ItomBnco  Uu^oges  to  ^spplp  with  llio  cotnpounds  of 
iitv*k  may  Ix-  illuslrstpd  bv  tli^  following  tranalatinns.  by  DMrousse&ux  and  Da 
t'vwIJi  rp*p»'ctivc!y,  of  Hiicriiylwli^  11,  S7-4fli 

■UP  1*  "AfiKuii  irrfOTipalxpvamAiKaTn  ^irapiirtllnipa  r»(^ii\\rrot  rUiw  (Sturt.ltS  war' 

Shu*  Arti'mwuiij'iuririuij,  ch.is.-i-n-n.ir  »u  aw'ptrpd'or.  oiUiiip  df-f^n-.  illii.-ctrp  pnr 
son  arc,  lui  donne  uuu  vkUjira  iScl»t}uit«>.  A  ArtAitii»  jmlim  uii  niitol  nfi  ^ViiifirpN- 
MOt  tea  priftrM  fut  bAti  par  I0  fils  d'Abas  et  sen  tiUn  an  heau  piplos.  qiii>  la  toute- 
pvJHWUit*  n(!r&  chasKa  d«  I'tumablu  palai*  de  PrtelM.  IVgjtrit  tiubjuKiK^  |'»r  U  dun- 
nfeEflsiUf  de  I'fsnrcnicnt, 

Ha  cooo  che  ora  k1>  ha  data  una  splendidn  vittoria  hi  cacciatricc  Artemis  d&U' 
Aurcn  uui)ofx:iua,  U  itut«  taclJttL  arderu.  A  cui  uu  ^oruo  emeo  uii  niolto  toip- 
phcato  altnrc  rAbantiudc  p  !<t  biic  veripni  rif;U(>  vpetitcdi  Ij«i  p«rpli;  poichiS  fuori 
dalk  Amahili  c.'uv'  di  I'mit^oi:  !<>  nvi<\-ii  tmtUv  iipttvmtftt<'  1ft  pAMu^ntn  llt^rft,  con  l« 
menti  awint^  dn  vin.t  fts^tfk,  fiilnlo  ini^iaititk- 

Thn  trnnitltilicifi  of  the:  pasiAgo  bv  JuppDl:a  does  less  ^'iol«^ne#  to  tliL'  native 
quality  of  Oniian:  l>odi  wtxt  batdfe  Jflg«riii  Aru-miii.  difRiiIdipimiliA*-.  kiindigo 
SfhQliin,  dieSiin(tii{L*rin.  di>D  Klaiuwndm  Bij-jc  dir  vprlifhcn  Dir  sii-dflf  einst  drr 
.Alontiiulp  aw  i^im-ii  I'iolumflchl^n  Altar  mit  srinen  whin^wandigfn  TOchtpm. 
die  sua  den  nnTtiiit.liip-ii  lliiUrii  dii-  hnrliniarliliKir  Htra  |^l^nc)ll■)lc)lt  dtw  Proitos, 
(In  iItd  Geist  in  dng  WahiuitiiiB  Mlirtcklichc  N'otli  trie  giwrhirret 
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cadi  epithet  is  drawn,  and  a  separation  of  the  itnitationa  from  the 
frcah  and  living  picture.  Reeearch  work  of  this  sort  would  prove 
a  vflluRble  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  psychology  of  the  Greek 
people. 

Word-Meaning 

Words  &re  the  shorthand  of  thoughts.    Wc  pack  into  them  the 

total  impruaion  of  tho  thing  or  the  quality  they  denote.  The  etymo- 
logical signiii cation  is  merely  the  seed  from  n'hich  is  developed  the 
full-grown  plant.  The  Greeks,  like  other  Indo-Kuropenn  peoples, 
put  their  national  subjective  impressions  into  words  derived  from 
roots  equally  the  possession  of  other  memberB  of  the  same  linguistic, 
family;  and  with  resutU  that  display  their  individual  attitude  to- 
wards the  world  of  things  and  of  ideas. 

For  the  elucidation  hf  the  mind  of  a  people  semasiology  is  far 
more  significant  than  the  study  of  external  form.  For  the  psyeholo- 
giat  the  investigation  of  Gre«k  word-meaning  offers,  with  all  the  limit- 
ations incidental  to  an  ancient  language,  the  advantage  of  materials 
of  a  literature  enormous  in  extent  '  and  admitting  of  a  more  definite 
limitation  than  any  modem  literature. 

Yet  it  is  surprising  how  little  has  been  done  in  this  field  of  researeh. 
Buttmann  wc  have,  and  his  unequal  .•niccessor,  Goebel.  Here  and 
there  we  find  work  of  a  special  chararter,  like  Ucchtel's  Ueber  die 
Bezeichniiniien  der  nnnlichcn  Wahmrhmung^n  in  den  indoga-mani- 
Hchcn  SpraeAcn,  Schrador'a  Die  Psijckolagic  dca  dlteren  gricchixchcn 
Epos;  or  discussions  of  the  subject  from  the  general  point  of  view, 
auch  lis  Hecht's  Die  griocJti^ahe  Bfdeuttingslehrc.  Pezzi's  Kspressione 
metaforica  di  cancetH  psicoloffici  stands  alone  in  its  kind,  and  it  does 
not  profess  to  be  more  than  a  register.  Synonyms  deal  with  only 
a  single  aspect  of  semasiology,  and  of  modem  books  there  is  bub  one. 
There  has  been  no  gleaner  in  Greek  fields  like  the  incomparable 
Gnmm. 

Coin])arative  semasiology  ia  the  surest  guide  to  national  distinc- 
tions of  thought.  ^lXw  is  rendered  by  friend,  ami,  Freund;  Apcn^ 
by  virtus,  vertu,  virtue,  Tugend:  and  yet  on  closer  inspection 
that  which  Becms  nearest  akin  is  separated  by  wide  gulfs  of  differ- 
ence. ^A.uk  and  iyajtav  differ  from  '■'  diligere,"  a  word  that  well  indi- 
cates the  cautious  and  pnident  Roman  (ef.  Catullus,  72,  1),  to  whom 
"loving"  was  a  process  of  wise  .selection.  Each  tongue  has  it.i  own 
voice,  and  here  Daniiih  outdoes  all  other  languages  i*ith  its  distinction 
between  "kjacrlighed."  man's  love  for  woman,  and  "elskov."  the 
ideal  inspiration  for  all  that  ia  lovely  which  is  awakened  in  man  by 
bis  love  for  woman.    (Sec  Abel,  "  Ueber  den  Bt-grifl  dcr  Liebe  in 

*  If  we  take  the  period  enditifwitb  tbe  birth  of  Christ,  there  are  extant  about 
1 26,000  v«rw«  and  o^-vr  S3. 000  (T«ubu«r)  pufiui  of  pnav. 
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rinigcn  altvn  und  neucn  Spmchen,"  in  hte  Spraehwiitentckaftiiche 
Abhandlungcn,  p.  47.) 

Dogrces  of  national  socitil  development  arc  likewise  indicated  by 
th«  oonlrast  botwc«n  "guest,"  (nvt,  and  "hostis,"  in  Old  L&tiii 
"stranger,"  in  Classical  Latin  "foreigner." 

The  shifting  of  signification  within  the  limits  of  the  Ramc  language 
reflects  many  aspects  of  national  life,  and  cspcoially  national  morals; 
as  when  foul  thoughts  are  glossed  by  fair  words  and  fair  words  lose 
thereby  tlieir  innocency. 

The  uoequaled  resources  at  his  command  enabled  the  Greek  at 
vill  to  employ  synonyms  at  every  hand;  and  this  is  nowhere  more 
noticeable  than  in  the  expressions  for  "good  "  and  "  bad," 

The  astouisluag  wealth  of  synonyms  in  Homer,  one  of  the  most 
Tcmarkabte  phenomena  in  the  hist^rj*  of  any  language,  denotes  the 
concentration  of  the  lingtitfitio  eentta  upon  the  things  of  prime  interest 
to  the  Homeric  man.'  With  the  destruction  of  national  sentiment 
synonyms  are  used  without  difttinction.  atetract  and  vague  oxpres- 
sions  grow  npucc,  the  Bner  ehadin^  of  thought  is  blurred  in  its  out- 
line through  the  adoption  of  general  terms,  or  words  properly  ex- 
pressive of  delicate  relations  of  idoji.s  dissipate  their  Wtality  as  they 
enlarge  the  range  of  their  signification,  adjectives  are  "applied  tn 
everything  because  they  are  applicihle  to  nothing  in  particular" 
(£Aa<rx<f>vt  in  Polybius) ;  inanimate  things  and  animat*  persona  are 
persecuted  by  the  poeta,  who  worry  them  with  epithets. 

Greek  scraaaiology  has  a  twofold  task:  to  set  forth,  on  a  psycho- 
logicai  basis,  the  histor)'  of  words  according  to  their  content,  from 
Homer  to  the  end  of  Greek  literature:  to  discover  the  proccssea  of 
thought  by  which  words  pass  from  one  signification  to  another. 
The  determination  of  tlic  etymology  and  the  chronology  is  the  duty 
of  tJic  philologist;  the  determination  of  the  laws  that  operate  in  the 
movement  of  signification  from  age  to  age  is  the  task  of  the  empirical 
payohologist. 

To  illustrate  the  psychological  and  the  chronological  detormin- 
Btion,  I  select  a  few  examples,  first  of  the  development  of  words  from 
a  primitive  sensuous  sphere  to  an  intellectual  or  non-sensuous  sphere, 
and,  secondly,  of  the  transference  of  words  from  one  kind  of  sensuous 
meftning  to  another.  Thus,  ■x^ot-.h^  originally  applied  to  the  sense  of 
sight  (though  it  is  niso  used  of  smell  and  sound),  passes  through  the 
delimitation  which  restricts  it  to  that  which  appeals  favorably  to 
the  sense  of  sight,  and  yields  the  common  ,Mtic  meiming,  irftarrnv, 
originally  "to  voyage  through."  "to  pass  over  n  space,"  acquires 
the  force  of  "complete"  in  Homer  {who  retains  also  the  primitive 

*  For  "battle"  Homer  hu  S  words:  for  "hebnot"  8;  for  "hunter"  4;  for 
"Ma"7;  for  "beggar"  7.  He  has  aercn  words  lo  nurk  dtfTcrunt  Iriiub  of  hcnl»- 
tncn.  Uoidea  four  worda  of  «  general  character 
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iiiraniriK),  and  finally  that  of  "opt."  "do"  without  rcgiini  to  llio 
uttainiticnt  of  the  gual  {tint  in  XcnophuovK).  crv^tiAXtiv  in  iluincr 
alill  means  "  to  bring  tojicthcr,"  in  Heraclitus  it  mcma"  to  compare." 
in  Pindar  "to  Tvcognize."  rifirnv  shows  a  tcndenoy  to  dilTerpntiate 
the  forms  with  n  (rrt/iirr)n«)  with  the  mnaning  "satisfy,"  "satiate  " 
(a  meaning  which  dLsappears  with  the  a-forms)  from  the  forms  with 
*,  which  lisve  the  force  of  "rpj'nice." 

The  range  of  a  many-sided  language  like  Greek  is  enlarged  by 
those  ideas  that  appeal  to  the  wider  commonalty  of  the  conacioua- 
neea  of  the  entire  race.  So  it  is  with  the  smise  of  sight  and  the 
appearance  of  %ht  wLirh  awakens  a  traiu  of  aHsutiative  imagw. 
Inmge  reacts  upon  image.  Spuia  is  not  only  the  i^ye  but  that  which 
i»  Sfcn  by  the  eye.  the  capacity  of  insight,  the  eflluencc  of  the  thing 
seen  (ef.  Plato,  Miiui,  7ti  D).  Various  aspects  of  thought  are  pre- 
sented by  many  wonis  of  like  character,  mioh  as  ov/>;,  a.vyaJ^tw,  Ao^cir, 
AttjiiirpiH. ^f ,  ^«77n?,  and  their  oppositea.  So  with  &Sop>c<Vcu  =  J^*-.  In 
the  lunguagp  of  Greek  poetry  concrete  aensuouit  iinagus,  aa  ^oiri« 
vacrrn,  "intermittent  pain,"  may  be  sul)tilizcd  by  the  reflective 
process. 

An  inviting  Beld  of  inve«tifiation  is  a  study  of  certain  forms  of 
comparison  as  the  expression  of  the  mental  habits  of  the  Greeks. 
How  far  does  Greek  apply  b  qimntitativn  standani  where  the  modern  ■ 
languages  employ  other  exprp.ssionH  of  degree?  ttoAi'?  and  fiiyoK  hair'A* 
a  wide  range,  like  multus  and  magnus.  The  Greek  used  jtoXw  of 
yc\(iit,  ilvvos,  aiStiK,  ftinyiDj,  I'l'f';  ftyat,  of  ^CX«fi  ^urf^,  Kuyos,  nui/joi.  The 
animal  world  offers  the  standard  of  eomparwon  in  iKKoaiXifov,  Ino- 
K^/ivoc,  ^my\iiHTiTi«t.  Dimimitivps  are  common  where  emotion  is  read- 
ily or  strongly  expressed.  lt«lian  has  many,  English  few,  diminu- 
tives; South  German  has  more  than  North  Orrman.  Very  common 
in  Latin,  they  evince  Ihc  tendency  of  the  Roman:<  to  expn«s  their 
feelings  strongly  when  they  express  them  ul  all.  In  Greek  they  ploy 
an  important  rfile  in  popular  speech  and  in  those  form.s  of  liternrj* 
art  which  are  nearest  akin  to  the  languaKo  of  the  people.  Thus 
Aristophanes  has  jSiiAAflnxof,  yamplhiov,  Ipin'Siuv,  /uAjWim',  iS^fttX/iiSior. 
Epic  poctr>-.  choral  lyric,  and  tragedy  avoid  the  diminutive,  though 
in  some  words  occurring  in  these  classrs  of  literature  the  diminu- 
tive force  has  been  lost,  as  in  fi>7pior,  roxivv;  whereas  ijvia  seems  to 
be  n  primitive.  Tlie  elective  affinities  of  literature  show  that  there 
was  a  differenro  between  the  speech  of  the  cultivated  classes  and 
that  of  the  common  people,  though  thai  difference  was  probably  less 
than  that  which  distinguishes  German  and  French  dialects  from  the 
coyer  literature. 

But  the  investigation  we  desiderate  has  much  more  to  do  than  to 
open  up  the  polarities  of  comparison,  Above  all  is  needed  a  study  of 
expressions  for  love,  admiration,  tendeme.w.  hate,  anger,  sternness. 


I 
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tfotdncss,  aeConishmcnt,  etc.,  and  of  the  utiliEation  or  rejection  of 
opportunities  to  set  forth  thcBf  emotious.  How  far  is  tUu  Greek 
naive,  how  far  does  he  reatraiu  himself  from  baring  his  soul,  how- 
far  does  he  express  gradstioos  of  hi»  pxycbic  ai&tv't 

The  emotional  faculties  of  Ibu  Greuks  were  keenly  sensitive.  Ex- 
citability, intensity,  passion,  mark  their  personality.  The  driving 
impuUes  of  pleasure  aud  patn  express  themselves  in  a  surpri»ing 
wealth  of  interjections.  The  Roman,  whose  boast  is  "el  facere  et 
pati  fortia"  (Muciua  Sc-aevola  in  Livy2. 12, 10),  borrows  most  of  his 
exclamations  of  joy  fmm  the  Greek  (in,  evo«,  cu,  euge,  cia),  while 
his  exclamatiouH  of  »jrr«nv  arc  his  own.  Grc«k  uboundis  in  words 
for  joy;  witness  only  xuijuoi'  (with  the  incomparable  salut&tioit  x^^'i^Of 

In  wtmmon  with  the  Roman,  the  Greek  refuses  in  general  to  delin- 
eate his  mental  state  with  the  nicety  of  discrimination  and  accuracy 
of  psychnlngical  detail  character! ijng  all  languages  that  bear  the 
impress  uf  romanticism;  an<t  in  restricting  the  delineation  of  cmo- 
tioQ  to  the  larger  outlines  of  human  feelings,  the  classical  lanRUAftcs 
soem  pallid  in  contrast  to  the  mnuy-colyrcd  richncfis  of  modern  lit- 
erature. It  can  bo  shown,  I  believe,  tliat  the  Greeks  affect  a  certain 
undifferentiated  intensity  of  expression;  thus  irWf<ii'  is  less  than 
"groan,"  SaKpimy  is  "to  be  moved  to  tears";  alfiixrin  fiSo^  is  DeTa- 
neira's  "  flushed  cheek."  But  this  stress  of  emotional  effect  is  mueh 
less  pervasive  among  the  Greeks  than  the  Latins,  who  employ  cx- 
pres^ons  indicative  of  great  strength  of  feeling,  expressions  which 
do  not  admit  (without  quati5catiun)  of  alternatives  of  lesser  pathos. 
The  Roman  constantly  says  "flentes,"  "lacrimantes,"  "mutlis  cum 
Uorimis."  When  once  moved,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  Uisin^  the 
strongest  words  at  his  command.  Hence  the  vogue  of  the  superlative 
in  Latin  is  more  marked  than  in  Greek.  l*liny  (i."pw(.  '2,  9,  3)  uses 
four  .<iitperlativeti  in  immefliAte  sueeeasion. 

I  have  singled  out  a  study  of  the  expression  of  the  emotions  as  an 
appniach  to  the  characteristics  of  the  national  mind  of  the  Hellenes. 
But  then;  arc  innumrrahle  others  of  the  samr  sort.  Take,  for  example, 
the  e.xprcssions  of  the  idea  of  duty:  duty  to  (lod,  to  one's  self,  to  our 
neighbors,  to  our  friends  and  foes.  Only  by  these  and  similar  studiej* 
can  we  gain  an  approach  to  the  psychology  of  that  people  whos« 
combination  of  intellect,  imagination,  fancy,  and  artistic  sense  we 
rank  so  high;  and  this,  metbinks,  is  infinite  riches,  in  comparison 
to  which  much  of  the  output  of  our  disacrtation-faotoriea  is  poverty 
indeed. 

The  student  of  Hellenic  thought  has  here  stretched  out  before 
him  fresh  fieUls  that  are  well-nigh  untrodden:  the  olives  of  Athens 
have  not  yet  all  been  gleaned. 


ISO 


Voc<Aulary 

Ik  is  pOBBiblc  to  exaggerate  the  aigniiicaiicc  of  national  vocabulary. 
Somp,  indeed,  have  said  that  were  every  external  manifestation  of 
nationnl  achievement  in  the  mechanical  and  other  arts  to  be  de- 
stroyed, it  would  yet  be  possible  to  restore  tlie  entire  state  of  a  na- 
tion's civilization  by  the  aid  of  its  vocabulary  alone.  Hut  vocabulary, 
though  it  may  be  called  the  mirror  of  national  mind,  the  pulse  of 
national  life,  cannot  alone  reproduce  the  inner  coloring  of  thought, 
the  sulitle  play  of  light  and  shadow,  that  resides  in  the  combination 
of  words;  and  it  is  in  the  combination  of  words  that  the  national 
soul  most  subtly  expresses  itself,  ^'ocabula^y  is  then,  after  all,  a 
sketch,  not  an  exact  reproduction  of  nationality,  lis  wealth  ia 
regulated  by  the  int<^naity  of  intcreeta  that  a  people  brings  to  bea.r 
upon  the  outer  world  of  things  and  the  ianer  world  of  thought.  The 
national  capacity  of  the  Greeks  for  expression  is  not  to  be  meaeuiwl 
along  the  peripher)'  l)y  mere  w^allh  of  words  marking  sensuous 
or  even  intellectual  ideas;  abundance  of  concrete  words  is  not 
a  gauge  of  intclluctiial  vitality  (the  fourteen  words  fur  the  parts 
of  the  Houieric  ship  do  not  in  themselves  diflereittiatc  the  Hellene 
from  the  Pbccnician);  it  must  be  measured  at  the  centre  too,  by 
the  definitencBS  with  which  intellectual  and  sensuous  ideas  are 
expressed,  by  the  inner  signifirnfice  attributed  to  these  ideas. 

The  Greeka  were  impelled  by  a  properwion  to  create,  and  their 
langUJige  responded  to  thU  impulse  without  hesitalion.  New  words 
were  bom  at  inventive  crisrs,  I-3ach  new  thought  found  for  itaelf 
adequate  expression  in  a  speech  of  man'elous  copiouane^  and 
plasticity.  Kvcry  advance  of  civilization  enriched  the  lanfru&go 
with  new  conceptions  and  infu-sed  new  life  into  words  already  in  xise. 
o^wrii  acquires  the  meaning  of  "substance"  from  that  of  "property," 
"possession";  /n'Cvfia,  "mot."  in  Empedocles  becomes  "element"; 
Hanrynpia,  "accusation,"  becomes  " categoTj- " ;  ^mtw,  "natural  consti- 
tution," is  used  for  "  nature  ";  yvoXn  the  "  convex  swelling  of  the  cui- 
rass." for  the  "vault  of  heaven.  "  On  the  formal  side  the  vitality  of 
the  language  is  seen  in  the  cotiatructtoii  of  nf>w  compounds  rather 
than  in  the  Formation  of  derivatives  from  single  8ti>ni8.  It  is  but 
seldom  that  two  words  have  the  same  form  but  differcDt  meanings. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  set  forth  the  achievements  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  construction  of  technical  terminology.  From  the  chaos  of  mere 
words  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics  brought  forth  order  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  tJie  language  of  grammar.  Tlie  Hindus,  indeed,  possessed 
8  like  degree  of  acumen  in  this  field,  but  it  was  the  fortune  of  Diony- 
sius  the  Thraeian  and  not  of  PSnini,  to  compose  the  book  which, 
next  to  the  Bible,  has  hod  (as  Detbriiek  says)  a  larger  influciu» 
on  the  thought  of  Europe  than  any  other  single  volume. 
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Every  language  is  defective  from  the  angle  of  vision  of  those  of  its 
users  whrwe  range  ext^-nds  over  other  languages,  and  who,  therefore, 
borrow*  to  supply  their  own  dcficirncicji.  Vocabuiarj*  has  to  follow 
trade  and  un  increaaing  acqualntuncc  witlk  nature.  I^c  n&ttonal  debt 
of  Greek  presenta  8  most  instructive  commcntnry  on  the  character 
of  Greek  thought  and  national  consciousness,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  other  languages.  Latin  was  an  enormous  borrower: 
when  the  language  was  saturated  with  llellcnisrns  it  was  a  mere 
affeotation  of  purism  on  the  part  of  Tiberivis  to  apologize  for  his 
use  of  "monopotium."  A  Chinese  emperor  in  1771  displaced  over 
5O0O  Chinese  words  in  favor  of  a  like  number  of  Mantjhu  origin.  Of 
all  the  tongues  of  Europe,  which  have  the  past  as  wyl!  an  their  con- 
lemporaries  to  draw  from,  French  is  the  coyest  to  adopt  new  words. 
English  is  said  to  show  13,230  Teutonic,  29,853  "clussica!"  words; 
but  S8  English  is  a  composit-e  language,  the  preponderance  of  jion- 
Teutoolc  words  is  not  altogether  due  to  mere  borrowing.  Russian  is 
said  to  form  new  worda  readily  froTii  its  own  resourees. 

The  pronounced  hostility  cif  Greek  to  borrowed  words  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  that  language,  and  the  more  remarkable 
because  it  was  spoken  from  the  Black  8cu  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  becfluso  Greece  itaelf  was  the  home  of  tUousaiid»  of  barbarian 
slaves.  Chauvinism  in  a  language  may  seem  venial  when  a  language 
like  Greek  is  pos.ses.spd  of  a  practically  inexhaustible  mine  from 
which  to  quarry  the  materials  of  thought.  "  Lingua  mater,"  we  may 
lay,  "  nova  miracula  suis  ex  visceribus  numquam  emitters  cessabit." 
But  the  ability  of  a  language  to  meet  all  demand.s  upon  it  for  the 
expression  of  its  ideas  i»  not  an  index  of  national  rej-istancc  to  ac- 
quisitions from  abroad.  German,  with  all  its  splendid  capacity  for 
compounding  new  words,  would  not  repudiate  many  of  the  loan- 
words (said  to  be  at  least  14,000}  that  were  acquired  during  the 
peculiar  phases  of  its  history. 

Apart  from  proper  names,  the  number  of  borrowed  words  in  Greek 
for  appellatives  (for  these  only  are  borrowed)  is  much  disputed, 
but  is.  on  any  thet>ry,  small.  Tlie  trend  of  opinion  at  present  is  that 
A.  Muller,  Muas-Artioll,  and  Lewy  have  exaggerated  the  amount 
of  tb«  debt  to  the  Semitic  languages.  1  hold  no  brief  for  Leo  Meyer's 
Wdrlerbuch,  which  in  many  respects  Is  a  most  unsali.sfactory  work; 
but  at  all  events  it  is  nut  inclined  to  dogmatism  about  the  words  in 
doubt.  Down  to  the  time  of  -\ristotle,  if  my  reading  of  the  book  is 
tccurate.  Meyer  accepts  as  certainly  foreign  only  about  100  words, 
while  the  origin  of  perhaps  as  many  more  which  wear  a  foreign  look 
tie  cautiniisly  classes  as  obscure.  An  the  domain  of  natural  science 
was  enlarged  there  was  a  constant  increase  in  the  vocabulary,  chiefly 
through  the  activity  of  the  Peripatetics;  and  Aristotle  and  Then- 
phrwtus  (and  later  Dioscoridcs)  show  a  consideroblfl  number  of 
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Torcign  words  for  animals,  mineralB,  and  plants.  Most  of  the  loao- 
words  of  Greek  arc  taken  from  the  animal,  the  mineral,  and  (chiefly) 
the  vegetable  kingdom;  beHidct;  these,  there  are,  especially,  names  for 
raaterials  of  wearing  apparel,  woven  gouda,  arms,  uieusureB,  and 
musical  instniDienta.  Scientific  t«nn8  and  words  for  the  art«  the 
Greeks  created  for  theniaelves. 

But  I  do  not  so  much  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  refimal  of  the 
Greeks  to  adopt  worda  of  otli«r  languages  as  to  cmphasiicc  their 
attitude  towarda  certain  objects  seen  by  them  for  the  first  time. 
When  an  unknown  object  with  a  strange  name  becomes  known  to 
moBt  peoples  the  name  is  usually  tranHferred  mechanirally  (some- 
times with  a  certain  amount  of  resistance)  into  their  own  speech. 
Sometimes  the  fonngn  word  ia  retained  for  a  time  and  later  a  desig- 
uation  of  native  manufacture  is  eubatitutcd  for  It.  Of  this  latter 
process  there  ia  no  sure  example  in  Greek. 

It  is  hard  to  discover  the  source  of  importations  because  more 
than  any  other  people  the  Greeks  regarded  a  new  object  from  the 
point  of  view  of  it.8  essential  characteristic  and  found  a  name  for 
it  by  recourse  to  their  own  tongue.'  Thus  in  many  instances  they 
expanded  or  modified  the  current  conception  of  a  word  already 
existing;  an  in  the  case  of  So^wa?,  gazelle,  tjwj^m,  potter's  wheel,  Ajos 
(idXavot,  the  sweet  chestnut,  ;*^as  arpovfioK,  ostrich,  lUfttriitiiv  (pTJXoi). 
peach,  KvBMviof  (fi^Kot),  quince,  i^utrim-fis  (SpvK)  pheasant.  Sometimes 
derivatives  were  formed,  as  3uim,  hyena  (for  which  yXivo^  was 
another  name),  l^nviuor,  ichneumon  (because  it  seeks  out  the  eggs 
of  the  crocodile), *f)«i-«ia,  comel-tree,  •(tcdna,  St.  John's  bread.  Finally 
it  was  common  to  construct  compounds,  such  as  fiifaK4fH.tt,  /rr(n\(it~ 
tapwc,  vvfoftyini,  KaTuipXiriav,  mpmnri'fli^itni,  and  pnRoRtiBpiH'.'  Even  the 
Phoenician  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  been  trans- 
formed and  often  made  to  end  in  alpha.  This  rapacity  nf  the  Greeks 
to  create  names  would  seem  to  hold  tnie  in  the  caac  of  obJMts  which 
they  themselves  saw  in  foreign  countries;  and  the  proeess  thus 
described  may  well  have  coexisted  with  the  adoption  of  foroiga 
names  for  things  actually  imported,  or  the  knowledge  of  which 
(notably  of  animals,  plants,  and  mineral*)  was  imported  by  the 
Phcenicians  before  the  Greeks  displaced  that  people  as  the  traders 
of  the  Me<literranean.  Examples  are  Wfflijp  from  Sanskrit  pundi- 
karas,  itofic^  from  prdiikus;  fivppor,  fopSof,  vhrifn,  Lki^;  trdir^npoi, 
iturwit,  iT)ijopixyfin<. 

The  cases  of  fnlk-etymology  are  perhaps  less  common  than  in  other 
languages;  as  llt!\txos,"  the  mild  (Zeus)"  is  Phoenician  Melech  or 

^  ThiK  ncrun  nr  rntintc  In  otlirr  lansiiojcc*;  cf.  French  tanglier  from  ting^aria 
iortesd  of  a  nnm"  HTivnl  from  trmta  or  awr. 

>  Sfw  WoiB^.  Zeitackrin  far  V&lhiTpaveholtigit!.  13  (l»SI-fi2>.  2.1.1  FT.  To  thb 
rniicle  (&nd  the  o&toc  ftuUior's  UharakUriUik  dcr  iateiniKhen  Sprtxhe)  I  am  much 
indebted. 
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Moloch;  ih(>  date,  JoKn^Aoc,  is  Aramaic  dikela,  palm;  in  <rv<:o/io/N>t,  syca- 
more, we  8e«ra  to  hear  trtKw  and  iu'ii>oi,  though  Ibc  word  is  derived 
from  Hebrew  scliikmira. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  language,  even  ita  later  history,  is  ita 
proud  refusal  to  adopt  Latinisme.  Strabo  finds  Greek  equivaleDts 
for  prnctirator,  logatus,  aqiiaeductus,  siuui^.  Literature  seems  only 
then  to  have  adopted  Latin  words  when  ihey  bod  been  enfranehi^ed 
in  the  language  of  the  people,  which  van  nut  often  the  eaae.  Plutarch 
watt  weak  in  Latin;  Lihanius  wa^  i<;Doraiit  of  it.  Not  till  the  fourth 
fpntury  was  Latin  better  known  bMuuat^  of  the  Latin  rhetors  in  the 
Kastcm  Kmpire.  Cestius  and  Argentarius  seem  to  have  been  the 
first  to  make  addresKcs  in  Latin.  The  influence  of  Lntin  syntax  is 
indeed  seen  in  Philodemus  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  I'hilodemus 
was  himself  Latinized. 

Various  other  aspects  of  Greek  vocabulary  open  up  interesting 
points  of  approach.  The  play  of  fancy,  the  poetical  envisagcmimt  of 
an  object  are  seen  in  many  of  the  names  for  ammal8,6shes,  plants,  etc. 
Thus,  Ktpibi,  fox,  #fp«'oix«,  snail,  if/vx^,  butterfly,  -^x^t  cicada,  jS<uf«- 
UtfKiK,  golden-crested  wren;  ^(iK;(ac.>n'^(ai'.  are  names  of  fishes;  v\>/nf>ain 
is  the  water-lily.  It  is  nnieworthy  that  the  same  word  often  desig- 
nates a  plant  and  a  fish,  a  bird  and  a  fish.  Sometimes  the  same  ani- 
tual  has  many  names,  which  are  due  to  popular  recognition  of  diverse 
((ualities. 

Greek  names  for  persons  are  one  of  the  Gne«t  aehievements  of  the 
genius  of  the  Indo-European  languages;  and  the  principle  of  name- 
giving  inherited  by  all  the  ludo-ICuropean  [(copltw  nuwiierc  attained 
audi  splendid  results  aa  in  Greece.  The  common  names  of  the  Greeks 
have  an  clement  of  distinction,  an  idealistic  and  poetic  tone  that 
echoes  the  national  ttpirit  as  the  names  of  no  other  land.  xXoit  is 
the  most  prolific  single  element,  and  its  frequency  recalls  the  rcmnrk 
of  Pliny  (  y.  H.  3,  42):  Grai,  genus  in  gloriam  suam  efruKiK.simu[n. 
The  statclincast  and  dignity  of  the  names  in  tit-,  ipuna-,  kuAAc,  koXo: 
^r<>ptt-<  &gfie-<  -(iaxit-,  Imrn-,  Bto;  Kparo-,  etc.,  cvince  at  once  the  national 
ideals  and  the  eontruMt  to  the  lowliness  and  poverty  of  the  Komaa 
BUDGfl,  which  often  express  intellectual  or  phynical  defects  (Cato, 
\ema,  Cicero,  Catilina;  Brutus;  Flaccus,  Planeus,  Sulla,  Naso). 
Id  Latin  there  ore  at  most  onl}*  thirty  prsenomina.  Success  in  war 
was  not  to  the  Greeks  a  proper  source  of  name-giving,  and  not  till 
the  SAaoedortiaa  age  do  wc  meet  with  such  names  as  Demetrius 
Poliorcetea,  Seleucus  Nicntor;  whereas  the  addition  of  designations 
like  Africanus  and  Numidicus  is  proper  to  the  geoiua  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  Greek  found  in  names  for  persons  the  nomen  et  omen,  a 
rdigioue  significance  rather  than  an  opportunity  for  mere  word-play 
or  jest  such  as  marks  the  attitude  of  Cicero  in  his  correspondence 
and  even  in  his  speeches.    But  the  well-nigh  universal  refusal  of  the 
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Ronmns  to  Bamc  their  children  after  tlieir  gode  evinces  &  deeper 
religious  feeling  than  tho  Greek  cuatoni,  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
draws  on  the  entire  pantheon  (for  example.  'AvoWuino^,  Uoa-tiZwi'trK). 
In  fact,  while  the  names  of  the  Greeks  mirror  the  hiph  ispirit  of  the 
cavalier,  the  Roman  names  utterly  fail  to  rcilcet  the  dignity  of 
Roman  national  life. 

Another  differcnee  between  Giwlt  and  Lntin  is  the  individualiz- 
ation hy  the  Greek  of  his  mountains,  spring!!,  and  other  features  of 
natural  scenery.  All  of  these  bear  definite  names,  and  some  are 
relics  of  the  primitive  "Carian"  eivilisaUon,  such  as  'FifnifM^Goi, 
'\p<iKVfO<K.'  So  rich  is  the  vocabulary  of  Greek  places  that  wc  may 
almost  use  the  vorda  of  Luean  in  speaking  of  the  district  about 
Troy:  "nullum  sine  nomine  saxum." 

Conscious  of  the  wealth  of  the  vocabulary  at  his  command,  the 
Greek  docs  not  scruple  to  repeat  a  word  already  used;  while  the 
anxiety  of  th*  Roman  to  varj'  his  words  is  an  effort  to  hide  by  artifice 
the  poverty  of  his  resources.  Poetry  has  its  own  vocabulary,  but  the 
proprieties  of  prose  demand  a  limitation  of  th*  material  usad  by 
tho  poet;  yet  no  such  strict  bounds  were  set  by  the  Greeks  as  by  the 
Latius.  Under  the  impulse  of  a  controlling  emotiou  the  writer  of 
prose  in  Greece  feels  free  to  rise  to  the  region  of  poetry  and  to  borrow 
from  the  loftier  language  of  his  fellow  craftsmen  the  meana  to 
awaken  emotion  in  others. 

The  deficiencies  of  Greek  vocabulary  are  also  instructive.  Words 
for  color  are  more  numerous  than  in  Latin,  tho  pitverty  of  which  in 
contrast  to  the  abundance  of  Greek  is  lamented  by  Kavorinus 
(Gcllius,  N.  A.  2,  26,  5).  Their  infrequency  in  Greek,  however,  in 
comparison  to  modern  laoguagea  is  an  indication  of  indifference,  not 
to  the  charm  of  color,  but  to  the  minutiw-  of  shading.  French  is  said 
to  have  Hvc  times  as  many  color-words  as  English,  but  we  are  not 
therefore  insensihlp  to  the  play  of  color  effects;  and  English  differen- 
tiates auburjt,  hazel  and  hay,  rose  and  pink  where  German  has  only 
l)raun  and  rosa.  Greek  words  for  cobr  often  suggest  more  than  they 
mean,  as  in  the  cose  of  );X«p.u'x»p'  used  of  a  woraau. 

Both  Greek  and  Latin  have  a  highly  developed  system  of  names 
for  family  relationship,  but  a  point  of  difference  between  the  two 
languages  may  be  noticed  in  the  "conjuges  liberique"  of  the  Roman 
in  contrast  to  the  rn'Sis  ■<■«  yvvaUn  of  the  Greek.  The  relation  of  the 
slave  to  his  master  in  Greece  (irtws,  oficrnf^.  AtSpa*n>Bni;  and  the  color- 
l«as  &)i)\os)  is  much  less  individualized  than  in  Rome,  where  an  am- 
pler system  of  names  indicates  a  wider  aspect  of  the  poaition  occu- 
pied by  tlie  slave  in  regard  to  the  family  and  the  state  (puer,  famulus, 
vema,  minister,  anciUa.  eervus,  manciptum). 

>  IVobably  "Oriim"  are  nbo  io^fupfsi,  Ttfifiir9«r. 
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Syntax 

To  gyntnx  so  much  attention  is  dovoted  to-day  thnt  we  almost 
lose  sight  of  other  aspects  of  the  study  of  language.  Greek  syntax, 
too,  displays  the  obvious  and  the  subtler  operations  of  the  national 
mind.  The  Roman  loves  conrinnity,  subordination;  the  Greek  loves 
vaiiation,  independcoce,  the  laiigest  aoiount  of  freedom  under  the 
sovereignty  of  law.  To  fixed  fortnB  of  thought,  to  rigidity  and  uni- 
formity of  expression,  the  Greek  mind  is  hostile.  The  acuteuess  of 
liis  logical  faculty  loves  to  unbend;  —  an  entasis  diaturbe  the  level 
line  of  thought  ooly  lo  yield  a  higher  beauty  tJian  that  of  mere  even- 
ness. Greek  speech  n  acutely  sensitive  to  the  psychological  processes 
of  assimilation,  attraction,  and  the  varied  forms  of  analogy;  all  of 
which  give  evidence  of  liveliness  and  rapidity  of  comprehension. 
A  pifiKsion  for  precision  of  outline  is  voiced  in  the  delight  in  antithesis. 
.\ntithesiii  in  sometimes  developed  within  antithesis;  and  readily 
finds  cxprcsxion  even  when  it  dots  not  point  a  coiitraal  in  the  thought. 
Greek  is  the  languaKc  of  "bula":  -wc  inJKht  almost  say  of  it  what 
Goethe  said  in  another  connection:  "jedcs  gcaprochcne  Wort 
"rregt  den  Widorsprueh."  Independence  of  the  members  of  a  sen- 
rence  is  gained  by  [tiv  and  W,  even  when  syntactioal  subordination 
ix  effected  by  conjunctions.  A  further  testimony  to  the  antithetical 
form  of  thought  are  the  many  polar  ex  pre^ions,  as  when  one  member 
of  a  pair  is  logically  insignificant  (3  31&-316,  Alcman,  4,  43-44);  or 
where  a  doublet  takes  the  place  of  a  general  expression  (Sophocles, 
Antig.  llOS-00;  cf.  Sit^rolr*  <j,afoi rt) ;  or  when  oppositea  are  asso- 
ciated the  latter  of  the  two  is  added  solely  to  explain  a  general 
idea  already  expressed  (^  719-20).  1  cannot  pause  to  remark  on  the 
many  sliadea  of  finesse,  on  the  blending  of  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  qualities,  on  the  power  to  chase  the  Beeting  shadows  of  the 
nasoeiative  analogies  of  thought,  that  are  apparent  to  every  observer 
of  the  syntartioat  usages  of  the  lauguage.  We  think  of  the  ment&l 
agility  demanded  by  the  Greek  of  his  hearers  and  readers;  the 
sudden  shifts  of  constniction.  as  when  an  independent  clause  takes 
up  a  relative  clause;  the  striking  cliipsca,  especially  iu  proverbs;  the 
power  of  minute  distinction  noticeable  in  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 
and  optative  moods  with  or  without  at-  or  lir,  or  of  the  future  and 
subjunctive  with  or  without  iv  or  xiv;  the  blending  of  the  active  and 
the  middle  with  the  subtle  distinctions  of  the  latter  voice;  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  active,  reflexive,  and  middle;  the  articular  infinitive, 
a  late  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  language,  but  rich  in  possibil- 
ities; the  widfi  rai^ge  of  the  adverb  as  an  attributive  (oi  &n  apxm-rn), 
a  usage  forbidden  even  to  German  and  approached  only  by  Knglish, 
as  in  "an  out-of-the-way  comer."  Greek  affects  active,  permtnal 
eonstructions,  is  poor  in  impersonals  in  comparison  with  Latin; 
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Greek  prefers  the  direct  reprodiiRtion  of  the  words  of  another, 
wherpa*  Latin  allows  greater  range  to  oratio  oMiqua.  The  Symposium 
of  Plato  is  herein  a  tour  de  force. 

'Hic  pdwtTof  the  partiriple  gives  variety  to  the  sentence  and  reduces 
to  a  brief  compass  u  thought'  that  otherwise  luight  be  expressed  iu 
dragpng  subordinate  clauses.  (The  addition  of  iuli-,  tf/^wr,  «y«.r,  etc., 
that  appeni-s  to  vs  superfiiious,  gives  vividness  by  sketehing  ii  situ- 
ation.) Greek,  Latin,  and  Eoglish  are  here  nearer  akin,  though  Greek 
ha«  B  far  wider  range  than  either  Latin  or  English;  while  German 
lacks  the  use  of  the  transitive  partiriple,  as  it  does  that  of  the  Greek 
verbal  adjective.  In  Greek  the  participle  is  readily  substantivised, 
and  is  sometimes  petrified,  as  in  yipo,*^,  $<pain„P.  In  German  this  is 
rarely  the  ease,  as  in  Wind,  that  is,  der  wehende. 

Greek  emphames  the  character  of  an  action  within  the  free  range 
of  the  tense-system,  but  in  comparison  to  some  langwftgea,  and 
especially  Latin,  it  is  often  careless  of  some  of  the  exact  distinctions 
of  time-relation;  nor,  it  may  be  added,  though  not  aa  a  coroUar>', 
did  the  Greeks,  until  the  time  of  Timsus  and  Polyhius,  that  is,  long 
after  the  period  of  their  most  marked  individualism,  develop  the 
eHKcntial  virtue  of  the  hii;torian,  —  the  pasiunn  for  exact  chronology. 

The  double  bcnfle>forma  are  not  linguistic  luxuries,  though  un 
original  diffenintiation  may  be  relaxed,  cither  momentarily,  or  ab- 
solutely, 8s  in  a  later  stage  of  the  language.  Ordinary  co^cs,  such  as 
Jfoi  and  i^xi^tna,  wll  occur  to  every  one;  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
diRereneps  of  the  dialeets;  «.  g.  iveyi-r,^ii  alongside  of  d^ryiT-iv,  the 
former  having  in  Ionic  the  meaning  "persuaded."  From  the  point 
of  view  of  other  languages  Greek  does  seem  to  possess  severaJ  lin- 
guistic luxnrira,  an  the  future,  fi<w\t'/tr<3nat.  with  the  infinitive,  where 
j8oiAof««(  would  suiEce.  Many  such  delicacies  of  expression  fell 
out  of  use  in  course  of  time.  But  outworn  distinctiona  may  well 
survive  in  a  language  that  is  subtle,  aa  the  evanescent  distinction 
between  the  present  and  future  iufinitive  in  the  periphrastic  con- 
struction with  /*AAoi  as  a  verb  of  thinking. 

One  delicate  syntactical  usage  that  has  heretofore  bceo  reganlcd 
ae  the  distinct  property  of  Latin  has  latterly  been  sboiN-Q  to  exivt  in 
Greek.  The  epistolary  imperfect  indicating  the  time  of  the  reading 
of  a  letter  by  its  recipient  is  now  known  to  occur  in  a  Greek  letter  of 
the  fourth  century  B.r..  so  that  thin  use  in  Latin,  like  the  word 
epistulft,  is  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  Greek.  See  Wilhelm, 
Der  aellcstc  griechiscke  Brief,  in  the  •fahreshtftt  d.  oater.  arch.  Inst,, 
1904,  pp.  94  fF. 

Order  of  Words 

A  good  arrangement  of  words  marks  the  organic  cxprOBsion  of 
thought,  and  pleases  the  ear.   The  order  of  words  in  Greek  illustrates 
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the  spontaneity  and  mobility  of  tkc  gcniufi  of  the  HeJlcnlc  race. 
This  ifl  not  due  solely  to  the  (act  that,  in  proportion  as  the  inflections 
of  a  languaf;c  are  well  devciopeii,  t-he  nrrangemont  of  the  words  is 
freer  and  the  neenl  of  emphaitis  on  logical  relations  is  therefore  teas 
pronounced.  Tlicre  is,  too,  the  national  quality  of  mind. 

Tliua  it  may  not  Iw  overbold  to  di»oover  in  the,  rigid  arrangenient 
of  flubject.  object,  and  predicate  in  French  an  aspect  of  the  Gallic 
mind,  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  controlled  by  the  ceotraliziog 
tendency  of  eoeiety,  by  convention,  by  linguistic  etiquette,  and 
above  all  by  it«  inaistence  on  absolute  perspicuity.  "La  clart6  eet  la 
boae  itcrnellede  aotre  langue,"  says  Rivarol;  and  Condiilac  remarks 
that  French  is  perhapa  the  only  language  which  has  no  syuouyms, 
GiRnifyiiiK  thereby  words  absolutely  identical  in  meaning.  Above 
all  other  tongues  the  Gallo-Romaii  demands  elegance,  propriety, 
and  matheniatical  exaclneds.  This  absolute  precision  m  indeed 
foreign  to  the  Greek,  who  give*  freer  play  to  his  fancy,  to  his  per- 
sonality, and  thus  rrpRKiueCB  the  shifting  charm  of  nature.  Greek 
does  not  recognise  such  rigid  distinctions  in  meaning  as  ajiprar  in 
l^tin  airmen  malum  and  rnafum  camifn,  partus  geeundaf  and  tc- 
tuiuia<  partus,  homo  urbanux  and  -urbitnus  homo.  Nor  does  the  im- 
periousness  of  logic  domin8t4»  Greek  as  it  dominates  Latin. 

When  Greek  prose  had  attaini'd  perfection  it  fell  into  a  strange 
captivity  that  marks  the  peril  of  HUpera^-nsitivcnp-ss  to  fonn.  The 
modems  can  have  no  adequate  understanding  of  the  passion  to 
avoid  hia-tua  in  prose  and  to  modify  the  freer  movement  of  prose 
by  thfl  rhythms  of  poetn-.  Hold  in  cheek,  as  in  Demosthenes,  the 
opposition  to  hiatus  evinces  the  delicacy  of  Greek  perception; 
autocratic  in  its  doniamb,  as  in  Polybius.  it  reduced  art  to  the  bond- 
age of  the  iHter.  So  long  as  both  tendencies  remained  under  control 
tbcy  indeed  limited  the  freedifiposition  of  the  members  of  clauses  and 
sentencee;  but  that  limitation  the  Greek  was  willing  to  accept  in 
order  to  gain  a  more  finished  utterance. 

Mttaphori 

Uetaphors  arc  the  sparks  of  the  mind;  metaphors  illuminate  the 
noeascfl  of  feeling.  The  attitude  of  a  man  to  life,  his  external  activity, 
his  innermo-tl  thought,  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  his  person- 
ality, are  pmhodind  in  the  figurative  language  ho  naturally  employs. 
Klany  metaphors  are  purely  personal;  and  yet  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
cover affinities  which  pass  bryond  thf  sphere  of  the  individual  and 
indicate  unoon-scinualy  thi*  national  mind  and  character.  Change 
tD  metaphor  is  a  capital  index  to  change  in  social  conditions  and  in 
motmls.  Every  langnage  marks  its  progress  by  the  creation  of  new 
mod«8  of  figurative  thought.  Every  age  brings  its  contribution  to 
metaphorical  expression:    those  of  the  distant  past  we  oft«n  find 
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difficult  to  understand;  those  of  recent  timps,  drown  mostly  fTom 
trade,  science,  art.  we  comprehend,  as  a  nile,  with  ease.  So  rapid, 
however,  is  the  change  in  social  conditions  that  a  metaphor  Less  than 
a  century  old  now  may  nerd  its  interpreter.  Who  grasps  at  first  the 
meaning  of  "to  burke  a  parliamentary  question"?  So  the  ancients 
must  have  been  sore  distressed  to  comprehend  reXcuKw-at  "to  make 
empty,"  from  the  Senphiao  beggar  TeleniciiB, 

Greek  figurative  language  is  not  so  ample  a  record  of  civilisalion 
as  are  tbe  metaphors  of  modern  times.  iDVentlon  and  discovery 
are  infrequently*  a  source  of  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  Greeks, 
possibly  because  of  a  difference  of  attitude  in  comparison  with  any 
modern  people,  but  more  certainly  because  invention  and  discovery 
constituted  a  mark  of  civilization  less  effectively  in  ancient  times 
than  they  do  at  present.  Some  cxpn^ssious  of  the  sort  do  exist, 
however,  aa  mirtnoiuw,  "to  make  innovations  in  the  state,"  from 
opening  up  a  new  vein  in  mining. 

It  is  weli-nigh  impossible  to  discover  mint-marks  of  nationality 
in  the  "  petrified  metaphor,"  which  permeates  every  language  and  is 
■seen  especially  in  the  expression  of  inteJlectua!  conceptions.  If  we 
confine  our  obsrr\-ation  to  the  pure  metaphor  and  the  simile,  we  shall 
find  that  they  record  to  no  alight  degree  national  activities  and 
especially  occupations.  Latin  shows  at  every  hand  tlic  Iloman 
soldier,  the  agriculturist,  the  spectator  at  the  glatiiatorini  games. 
With  the  Greeks  the  sea  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  metaphors  that 
bespeak  the  national  thought.  The  figurative  uses  of  ipiaiya,  AyrXiu, 
yaXtiviCoh  JKcAAw,  ivaipovni,  aaXtvii),  tiarovptC'io,  Ipfta    ballast,  opfioi  havsn, 

etc., are  constant.  The  Greek  says Xi/i-V ^"'X""* " a  harbor  of  niieeiy"; 

M  niKayns  alror  ifi.ffa\<ti  yap  irpayiiarmy  K     the    waming    of    Menandcf 

(65,6)  to  a  man  about  to  marry.  Aristophanes  says  of  the  bride 
irXmrrioi'  ftri  rif  w/Ltfiiov.  The  sea  is  the  type  of  animation  (wrfAayw  ^ 
imXiv  ttrrit) ,  of  peevishness,  inconstancy:  whereas  we  speak  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  weather.  The  audience  in  the  theatre  is  the 
GaXarta,  Hotky.  The  palacrstra  yields  an  abundance  of  figurative  usages: 

u^u,  rtff>xrrA«yyt'fiu,  KKifnaKi^oi,  vTToaK<Xi(ia,  VKiaiia\la,  S'fpi  tmurtivs  (lyiu^ifo^ttl, 

may  serve  as  common  examples.    The  contests  in  court  recall  those 

in   the    gymnasium.     Aywv,   aifi&t,  Scmkiu,  ^tvyai,   vtxfiip^iiat,  wpoxaXiojim, 

etc.,  in  their  figurative  senscK  are  all  drawn  from  r-he'same  source. 
Most  metaphors  from  riding  diial  with  racing. 

Music  yi<;lds  imfiairalia,  Tmpa\ap^iCa>,  v\Tififi*\*ai,  otc. ,  and  avrix  airiv 
ai\u,  Roman  Kravity  reprchendwl  dicing:  impudicus  utvoraxct  aico, 
says  Catullus,  29, 2.  The  Greeks  had  easier  consciences  on  this  score. 
Witness  the  use  of  m^xm  for  Kiviin-n^.  AvafipCmDicivSwvirv  is  borrowed 
from  a.<i/yiTrTw  Ki'pni'.  From  the  occupation  of  weaving  are  drawn  the 
figurative  uses  of  £tKnp>/ia^jiii,  iwLK)ui>$iit,  tntaSivt,  the  phrases  uk^i'm 
\oyo(,  fuiirria  iin0tni\iit ;   fishing  yields  ErXraCmi  JKiaXafnanftiti ;  the  statu- 
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&ry's  art,  jrAarr**  'owor,  Kirv Kdix^cv^iiirwi'.  Tlic  Ufc  of  the  fariniT  DUp- 
plicd  tho  figurative  use  of  dipoCr,  to  "  procreate,"  and  ir<>t^vt  ^piihf  iopi, 
and  of  iAeaw  "  thrtsh  "  and  "  thrash."  Metaphors  frntn  war  arc  noteo 
cnmmon  in  Greek  ns  in  I,ntm;  hence  the  mnge  of  the  figurative  uses 
of  xoAtfHKii  and  fiuxD/mt  is  more  restricted  than  is  that  of  the  cor- 
reeponding  Latin  words.  Comedy  is  far  leea  free  than  tragedy  in  it« 
recoawe  to  metaphors  from  arming.  There  are  of  course  many 
differences  between  Ureek  and  modem  metaphors.  The  ass  ia  cot 
always  the  stupid  boast,  ftud  the  goose  is  not  foolish  to  the  Greek. 
The  dog  is  not  always  tho  faithful  companion  of  man.  If  there  be 
virtue  in  heredity,  the  character  of  the  modern  Greek  dog  hna  not 
changed  from  that  of  his  classical  ancestoT  which  justified  the  phraae 

vaXXoKif  KwCrrtK  of  Aspa^a. 

Blumner  ealls  attention  to  one  advantage  possessed  by  the  form 
of  metaphor  in  Greek  and  Latin.  We  might  say,  *'  Each  one  of  you, 
like  the  fox,  gets  his  bribe,"  or  "The  fox  gets  his  bribe,"  but  we 
cannot  say,  "  Each  one  of  you.  a  fox,  gets  his  bribe  ";  as  the  Greek 
dues  in  proverbial  sayings  with  pregnant  force,  tiiSiv  th  im*- Utumn 
X(ot$  SMfwScNcttrai  (CratinuB,  128). 

Proverbn 


Metaphors  often  find  a  place  in  proverbs,  and  a  word  may  be  said 
of  lh«  character  of  the  Greok  proverb.  The  Greeks  did  not  sharply 
dJEtinguieh  betweeo  napntfia  and  yvii^fiv  They  often  included  under 
proverbs  expressions  that  are  merely  metaphorical,  as  avxivi]  itiuMvpla  \ 
famous  words  of  the  poets  or  other  writers,  as  ^i^m  kok'  f^ict,  an 
abbreviation  of  Afi/m  imit*  'r/ut  oAm/uM  vctnint;  word-playa;  com- 
parisons, as  ipytXiattpiK  Tuiv  «w(.Siim'.  Many,  perhaps  most  proverbs, 
disclose  no  truth  that  is  the  specific  property  of  any  people.  Form, 
|Sti&ding  of  expression,  manner  of  pointing  the  moral,  may  vary  with 
different  peoples,  but  the  content  ia  usually  common  property. 
Proverbs  set  forth  the  wisdom  of  an  age  ratlier  tlian  of  a  nation  as 
distinct  from  any  other  nutttm.  In  Greek,  in  comparison  to  th«  man 
o(  "literary"  proverbs  in  the  collections  there  are  relatively  tew 
handed  down  orally  and  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  comjnon 
people  ("ex  vuif^i  faeee,'*  oa  Erasmus  h»s  it).  Greek  liternturc, 
e\*en  Greek  philosophy,  stood  nearer  to  the  life  of  the  common 
people  than  is  the  case  in  modem  times.  The  Greek  poets  and 
iphilosophers  drew  on  popular  wLidora  for  their  axionm  of  sound 
'■rase  and  good  morals  with  a  frequency  that  would  be  indecorous 
Id  their  fellov  craftsmen  of  to-day.  Still  much  provcrtual  wit 
smacks  of  the  soil  whence  it  springs.    Goethe  has  well  expreswd  it: 

Sprifhwort  bmwk'linft  NjitioriPn 
Huh  abcr  erat  unter  ihtira  wohncn. 
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"Opcrom  ct  oleum  pcrdidi,"  eayt  the  Koniati;  "  Da  iat  Hopfen  und 
Malz  vcrlorcn,"  snys  the  Corman.  Many  Greek  proverbs,  especially 
those  in  Aristophanes,  lake  their  point  from  Attic  life  or  history; 
others,  as  those  drawn  from  the  sea,  epitomize  national  sentiment. 

Sucll  arr  ifit  Sxiiitv  nyiEi'|iiuv  hpiifiv,  otac  tVi  r^s  axiT^  (aynvfia^)  aftfuZt,  ^ttVi- 
poi  nXoiX,  and  the  less  common  Ajto  miin^V  tiri  (iiifia,  oAuv  ayaiv  KtitffuSdt, 
vpoi  KiltpvKov  yu/iv«{f96ai,  Akitin  irSijyiit  trmviittm,  'ArriKut  tWX.ifi.fya,  Kif&n^ 

tKOTt  Kai'ixi  pirvv  vXioi.  Ttie  pit!iy  unlentiiu  of  the  Spartan  mark  liig 
sturdy  and  homely  character;  the  wit  of  the  keen  Sicilian  is  Iwrbed 

(ix  Travrht  fi'Anu  kAumi  yivan'  uv  Kai  E^iik). 

So  the  principles  that  are  a  guide  to  life  are  set  down  in  the  homely 
language  of  peasant  and  merchant.  Nor  arc  there  indications  lacking 
that  in  Greece  too  there  were  those  "  whose  whole  wisdom  lies  in 
a  collection  of  proverbs."  Innumerable  are  the  proverbs  taken  from 
the  close  intimacy  of  men  with  animals  and  their  observation  of  the 
life  of  birds. 

VersificoHon 

Tlie  rhythms  in  which  the  poet's  thmight  gains  an  utterance 
embody  tin;  national  genius.  Nowhere  is  this  the  case  with  greater 
oertainly  than  in  Greece.  The  versatility  of  the  Greek  mind  ia 
expressed  in  the  countless  rhythms  of  their  manifold  lyric;  their 
subtle  sense  of  the  connection  between  form  and  content  finds 
opportunity  for  expression  in  a  wealth  of  rhythms  incomparably 
-■(uperior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other  civilized  i)eople.  If  we 
regard  only  the  dactylic  he.i:araeter  as  the  national  meter,  the 
spontaneity,  grace,  and  mobility  of  the  Hellenes  is  mirrored  in  the. 
movement  of  the  verse;  while  the  Satumian.  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  reflects  the  stately  and  digiiified  Roman. 

National  St^k 

If  style  is  regulated  by  the  movement  of  thought  itself  it  may 
not  be  hazardous  to  speak  of  a  national  style  voicing  national 
endowment  in  poetry  or  prose  or  in  both.  Thus  the  national  style  of 
the  Uoraann  is  prose,  which  is  suited  to  the  gravity  of  the  national 
manners  and  character,  to  the  logical  character  of  the  national  mind. 
With  all  the  majesty  of  Virjiil  and  the  vehemence  of  Juvenal,  the 
Roman  character  is  not  essentially  poetic.  As  the  I.^tin3  came 
under  the  iuSuenee  of  the  Greeks  they  lost  something  of  their  stJiT- 
ness,  shaqjncss,  and  homely  hard  sense.  But  in  that  department  of 
the  poet's  art  which  is  most  individual,  hi  lyric,  the  Roman  failed, 
with  alt  his  dependence  on  his  Greek  models,  to  ac<tuire  the  power  of 
the  wing.  The  Romans  had  a  distinct  genius  for  prose,  as  have  the 
French,  the  creators  of  modem  prosestyle.  (BoccaccioandCer^'antes, 
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I  am  told,  still  latiiiiK«d.)  Freni-h  lyric  that  is  nut  due  to  ibe  influence 
uf  Provencal  or  English  lacks  in  power  when  measured  iu  comparison 
with  German,  Ensliali,  or  Greek.  Tlie  intellectual  and  emutional 
(lualitics  of  the  Hellenic  race  endowed  it  equally  with  a  genius 
for  poetry  and  for  prose;  though  poetry  rather  than  prose  ia  perhaps 
truly  national  in  its  scope.  The  sovereignty  of  Greek  style  exacted 
submission  in  the  form  of  imitation  among  all  nations  and  at  every 
time.  The  creative  quality  of  the  Greek  spirit  transfuHPsl  its  imitat- 
ors no  that  tlii'V  gained  the  power  of  originnlity,  of  parsing  through 
imitation  to  creation,  Buesuet  read  Homer  whenever  he  liad  to 
compose  a  funeral  oration. 

One  sniient  difference  between  the  classic  tongues  (and  eapceially 
Greek)  in  comparisnn  with  modem  languages  is  their  greater  pre- 
rision  an<l  hiclHity.  We  pack  nnch  an  inflnite  deal  into  otir  words 
that  exactness  and  clriimr-sfi  of  thinking  often  disappear.  The  Greeks 
developed  their  thought  in  order  to  bo  clear.  Their  conncetivca  focus 
attention  on  the  logical  evolution  of  their  thought. 

Aristotle  says  that  a  foreigner  could  be  recognized  by  his  avoidanee 
of  certain  particles.  The  partieles  are  logical;  but  they  are  also 
lyrie  and  emotional.  They  indicate  personality,  opinion,  hope, 
dmibt;  though  thry  reproduce  the  Greek  dialectical  keenness,  they 
have  less  of  tliat  reflective  character  that  marks  our  ponderous  and 
meticulous  "I  believe,"  "I  assume,"  "I  daresay."  The  intellectual 
quality  of  Greek  speech  does  no  violence  to  its  poetic  quality.  Teding 
holds  its  own  when  the  reason  is  most  at  work.  The  language  of  the 
Greeks  is  a  diaphanous  robe  of  finely  spun  texture  which  allows 
each  delicate  contour  of  the  thought  to  display  its  just  proportiona. 
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An  adequate  trc&tmcnt  of  the  problems  of  Greek  would  require 
tho  prolonged  Jabor  of  many  specialists,  and  the  result  would  be, 
not  a  short  essay,  but  volumefl.  It  is  reaflonabio,  therefore,  for  on* 
man,  whose  specialty  is  not  suited  for  elaboration  here,  to  hope  for 
lenience  on  the  part  of  specialist*  in  other  branches  of  the  subject. 

Under  thi;  perplexing  conditions  it  seems  best  to  give  a  rough, 
general  aurvey  of  the  terrltorv- ,  and  while  doing  so  to  make  as  it  were 
■  few  raids  through  some  special  parts.  These  parts  will  be  confined 
to  the  lanpiagc  proper,  and  definite  references  to  modern  works 
will  be  avoided. 

This  paper  does  not  deal  with  the  objects  and  taaks  of  Greek 
philology;  but  a  few  remarks  on  the  obstacles  to  the  solution  of 
problems  seem  appropriate.  Since  many  of  the  problems  can  be 
solved  only  by  means  of  accumulated  rosiilta,  it  is  obvious  that  all 
emirs  or  defeets  of  research  are  obstacles.  Two  or  three  of  these 
will  be  noted  by  way  of  illustration.  One  is  the  failure  to  make 
discriminations.  I  do  not  referto  hair-aplittingdiHtinction8,of  which 
we  have  too  many,  hut  to  the  confusion  of  wholly  different  things. 
We  find  itiri  kw.uv  with  ita  two  meanings  ronfoimded  with  htiyiv  (or 
iava)  iroM^wftu,  if,xt*y  with  apx*o^i**.  i(*aii  and  the  dative  with  ti*<rr% 
and  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  S<r  and  the  accusative  with 
Sci  and  the  dative  with  the  infinitive,  and  so  on;  and  sometimes  we 
arc  tnid  that  one  of  the  usages  is  "rare,"  when  it  is  rare  only  In  the 
Bcoae  in  which  "Imiadaxe"  is  rare  in  compari-son  with  "hatchet." 
Sometimes  we  arc  told  that  the  perfects  of  certain  verbs  are  used  as 
presents,  and  find  riBrtj-at, "  1  am  dead ,"  cited  as  an  example  instead  of 
TtSi-aTo),  "let  him  dip";  and  we  actually  find  the  supposed  confusion, 
of  the  infinitive  with  fij  and  the  subjunctive  or  optative  after  verbs 
of  fearing  ridiculed  as  if  the  infinitive  after  such  verbs  were  never 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  ny  with  the  finite  verb.   Then  there  is  the 
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[widespread  dUposition  of  critics  to  eliminate  the  soattcrinfi;  early 
examples  of  phenomena  which  abound  in  lat<>r  periods.  We  an 
told,  for  example,  that  the  second  aorist  passive  '■  ^yytXtjp  is  fre- 
quent in  later  Greek,  and  was  introduced  by  copyists  into  correct 
writeiij":  and  so  it  has  been  "emended"  even  from  Euripides;  and 
yet  it  occurs  in  a  good  Attic  inscription.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  many  of  the  seeminj^  peculiarities  of  late  Groek  had  their  origin 
at  an  eariy  period,  and  sporadic  examples  should  be  expected. 

One  sample  of  defective  method  will  now  be  mentioned  ;  Iho  uae 
made  of  statistics,  or  rather  the  making  of  atatiaties  that  are  of  no 
uae.  What  is  gained,  for  instance,  by  knowing  the  ratio  of  the  aorista 
to  the  imperfects  in  any  gi%'en  work  unless  we  know  in  how  many 
of  the  examples  cither  tense  niight  have  been  used?  In  Xenophon's 
UeUtniea  the  ratio  of  the  aorists  to  the  imperfects  is  much  greater 
for  the  eom|M>iinris  of  itXiu  than  for  the  simple  verb.  Doe.H  this  show 
I  that  Xenophon  had  a  preclilectinn  for  the  aorists  of  the  enmpounds  as 
oomparcKl  with  the  simple  verb?  Of  course  not.  The  circumstances 
under  which  «irjr\<ii-,  itaTun-Atic,  ^lUTrAttf.  etc.,  ar»5  uspd  more  fmciueritly 
call  for  the  aorist,  and  the  same  phenomenon  appears  in  Thucydideg. 
Again,  even  if  statUties  have  been  inteliigently  made,  they  should 
be  used  with  great  care.  By  one  of  the  metrical  tests  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  the  ninth  and  the  tenth  books  of  the  .£n^d  are  by 
different  authors. 

The  problems  of  Greek  relate  to  every  part  of  the  subject:  the 
letters,  the  history  of  their  forms  in  inscriptions  and  manuscripts 
in  different  places;  the  sounds  represented  by  the  letters;  the 
aceents;  words,  their  forms,  meanings,  and  origins  or  etymologiea; 
the  combination  of  words  int^i  sentences;  the  modes  of  speaking  or 
reciting  from  the  i^iAi;  A«£it  of  conversation  up  to  the  singing  of 
lyric  poetry;    the  restoration  of  texts;   the  authorship,  chronology, 

jUTces,  and  possible  revision  of  works;    the  origin  and  miitual 
ition  of  dialects;   the  subje<;t-nifltteT,  and  so  on.    These  subjects 
bring  us  into  contact  with  comparative  linguistic,  meters  and  mtisie, 
^textual  and  hliilipr  criticism,  ami  most  braneht^  of  the  so-called 

ciences.  The  Hellenist  must  also  deal  with  the  result^  of  research  in 
the  Gelds  of  archoiology,  mytholog}-,  history,  and  general  antiquities. 
We  can  nex'cr  know  when  a  new  fact  may  throw  light  on  our  subject. 
The  antepirrhema  of  the  knights,  however  much  admired  V>y  some 
for  Its  exquisite  humor,  was  sheer  nonsense,  until  we  learned  from  an 
jlogical  source  that  the  horse-s  on  which  the  knights  entered 

be  theatre,  those  horees  that  preferred  crabs  to  clover,  wen-  twit- 
Icj^cd  horse*.  How  far  the  Hellenist  must  deal  with  the  subject- 
inattcr  is  a  perplexing  question.  If  he  must  explain  mythological 
and  historical  allusions,  why  not  also  scientific  facts  or  theories? 
Wherever  the  line  be  drawn,  Greek  scholars  must  at  least  aid  in  the 
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restoration  nnd  inlerprelation  of  Grwk  works  of  all  sorte.  The 
Optica  (wcribed  to  Euclid,  the  treatise  of  ApoUonius  on  Conic  Sections 
with  the  use  of  coordinate  axes,  the  invention  of  differentiation  and 
integration  by  Archimedes,  and  similar  works,  can  he  interpretfid 
only  by  Greek  scholars  competent  to  understand  the  subject-matter, 
or,  Ics8  satisfactorily ,  in  collaboration  with  malhematiciana.  So  the 
Hellenist  must  support  the  investigator  on  iho  slippery  field  of 
oompurntivc  liiiguistie,  and  muEt  avail  himself  of  all  the  light  shed 
from  that  source  and  be  ablu  to  distinguish  the  light  from  the  dark- 
ness. 

To  begin,  then,  at  the  beginning.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
including  tachygraphy,  presont  too  majiy  probleuis  to  be  so  much 
Its  named.  The  digamuia  ahine  preHents  a  legion  of  probleraa.  How 
was  Z  pronounced?  How  the  aspirated  mutes,  espttially  when  two 
stand  togtther?  And  the  diphthangs:  when  did  the  two  syllables  of 
\ttV«*-  assume  tlic  same  vowel  tsound,  and  what  was  that  sound? 
Was  the  future  of  inJirxw  identical  with  that  of  Mi'tfo/iai  for  Pericles? 
If  not,  how  was  it  for  Demosthenes?  When  did  (Andoc.  MyitL  147) 

ovf>'  y/icaprtjrai   aHiv  o5t«   ijfiiv  CK  iifLiit  ovTt  Vfuv  ui  :y/iae  become  ol'fi'  ifiapTtTt 

oiBJ*  uvrt  (/itk  U  ifi.a%  ciuT(  i^ii'  i(  Ifiiiif  Such  arc  some  of  the  questions. 
Then,  it  being  a^uincd  that  the  sounds  represented  by  the  letters  are 
known,  numerous  questions  arise.  There  ia  istill  a  c|ue3lion  as  to  the 
nature  of  accent,  and  there  is  actually  a  (juestion  whether  the  accent 
was  observed  in  reading  poetr}-,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  much 
more  reasonable  question  whether  there  was  any  metrical  stress.  The 
qucfitionJS  relating  tn  ^tiAi;  Kiin.  «nT«Ao7>},  7rapo*ar«Aoy^.  rti    orij.  fUKin, 

etc.,  bring  us  into  contact  with  metric,  music,  and  dance,  and  the 
ftnaiysiB  and  performance  of  plays.  All  these  must  be  passed  over 
bore.  The  analyaia  of  a  tragedy,  thanka  to  Aristotle,  la  fairly  well 
settled,  and  that  of  a  comedy  has  entered  upon  a  now  epoch,  but 
still  has  its  problems,  I  might  say,  its  warfare. 

Words  present  countless  problems.  The  etymology  and  meaning 
are  in  some  instances  unknown  even  when  thees  seem  as  if  they 
ought  to  be  obvious,  siioh,  for  example,  as  the  much-discussed 
ofiaifiaKtToc  and  yXifiaro^.  And  even  yAaujiiini:  ia  it  "gray-eyed,"  or 
"of  the  gray  water"?  Or  is  it  "owl-faced"?  ('AiroXAo;'  Avvrptimutl) 
The  Homeric  poems  alone  furnish  a  considerable  vocabulary  of 
unexplained  wordK.  Some  whole  classes  of  words  have  their  problems. 
\VheD  docs  rpiit  7tu^(  mean  three  actual  days  and  nights,  and 
when  does  it  mean  one  day  and  two  rights,  or  can  it  mean  thi.i  at  all? 
If  Sia  r«iTT;/w?os  means  "every  five  years,"  how  is  it  that  a  festival 
trelehraf*^  every  Jour  years  is  called  a  ■roT4ii)p«?  (Our  lexicon  has 
a  serious  ermr  on  this  word.)  In  short,  when  do  numerals  and  tbcir 
compounds,  applied  t.o  unit»  of  time,  denote  our  cardiniU  numerals 
and  when  otir  ordinal?  Also  the  history  of  numeral  notation  is  still 
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to  be  written.  One  "  specialist "  says  that  for  some  unknown  reason 
the  early  Athenians  used  U  instead  of  E  for  ittxrif]  The  history 
of  the  transition  to  the  later  system  is  needed  for  purposes  of  textual 
criticism.  The  dat«  of  the  well-known  couplet  on  the  i'i  wpai  of  labor 
would  aid  in  the  solution  of  several  problems,  fixing  the  terminue 
ante  quern  for  the  new  system,  the  use  of  wpa  for  "  hour,"  and  the 
imperative  {^5*'- 

The  names  of  animalB  and  plants  art!  troublesome.  The  atKovpcK 
and  the  yoA^,  with  the  later  Kdrra  and  hAttik,  have  a  literature  of 
their  own,  and  yet  the  cat  problem  remains  unsolved.  Despite 
volumes  on  Greek  birda,  the  make-up  of  the  chonis  in  the  Avea  is 
not  altogether  settled.  And  now,  to  pass  an  to  plants,  we  arc  told 
that  the  laKtyOat  could  not  have  been  the  hyacinth,  that  <^7yo!  was 
probably  not  the  oak,  that  the  KHWtmv  with  its  painless  death 
could  not  have  been  the  atnium  maculatum  nor  the  ctcuta  virosa. 
But  there  is  scarcely  any  end  to  such  questions. 

The  inflection  of  words  still  has  its  problems.  It  is  sufficieni  to 
refer  to  the  controversy  over  the  dative  plural  in  Homer,  and  the 

iieetion  to  what  extent  V  ^'os  plural  and  it^i  singular.    Our  gritni- 

'mars  change  from  year  to  year.     Now  we  have  the  long  delayed 

T^ift»  i  shall  we  ever  have  -aa6uiv  as  an  alternative  for  -Ja&wvJ 

There  are  still  questions  enough  as  to  forms,  and  even  as  to  accents, 

as  in  the  caae  of  the  so-called  proclitics;  but  I  must  hasten  on. 

Syntax  and  style  are  closely  bound  together.    Of  stylo  proper  I 

ill  say  as  little  as  possible.  Style  relates  to  different  ways  of  SA>'ing 
the  same  thing.  If  a  change  iu  a  sentence  adds  to  or  takes  from  its 
sense,  it  is  not  a  purely  stylistic  chjtnge.  Publishers  once,  to  suppress, 
my  egotism,  changed  "  I  do  not  know  "  into  "  It  i*  not  known."  We 
Oan   say  either  lit\t]ytif  irpirtfMV  ^  iriirafa  or  wftortpiK  iirAtJyijv  '}  (mirofoj 

but  the  latter  says  more  than  the  former,  and  the  difference 
does  not  pertain  to  .style.  The  delicate  tints  of  Ktyli-stic  coloring  arc 
,Tefy  elusive,  and  the  distinctions  drawn,  I  fear,  are  sometimes 
:>ry.  Much  depends  on  the  mental  characteristics,  natural  and 
]uircd.  of  the  individual.  Association  purtinnlarly  plaj's  an  im- 
'portant  part.  If  tho  Greek  achotilrs  should  each  write  down  three 
brief  passages  that  are  rcapcctivcly  most  impressive,  most  touching, 
and  most  beautiful  to  him,  the  list  would  be  very  interaBting.  Prob- 
ably only  one  person  here  would  select  as  the  most  impressive  MfiaXof 
I  fifp  'AtTUnji-,  f/YtiTO  S(  ' Ap}^l&llft^K  &  Ztvii£afj.ov,  AaxtStu/ioi-CiM'  ^airiAn's. 
Tsualty.  as  in  the  example  cited,  the  subject-matter  is  Ibe  main  fac- 
'tor  of  impressiveness;  but  the  very  sound  of  words  may  have  a 
powerful  inf^uenoe,  thatof  some  words  on  some  people,  that  of  others 
[ut  others. 

Do  not,  then,  judge  me  too  severely  when  I  confess  that  on  me 
the  IJAw  of  the  Greek  cases  is  to  a  great  extent  lost.  To  my  mind  the 


pffect  of  pificing  the  accusative  at  the  heat!  of  a  sentence  is  not  due 
to  any  vigor  of  the  case  itself,  but  to  the  fact  that  ite  position  an- 
nouncce  a  departure  from  the  every-day  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
the  sentence.  As  "omne  ignotum  pro  mirifico,"  ho  "omne  inusita- 
tum  pro  grandiJoquo."  The  subject  accusative  with  the  infinitive  in 
oratio  obllqua  is  to  me  nothing  more  than  a  nominative.  Analog- 
ouflly,  to  my  miud  the  difference  between  the  genitive  and  the  dative 
is  purely  grammatical,  hi  i  imr^p  fun.  Tf6n}Ktv,  fwt  is  not  posscaaivc: 
it  means  "I  have  lost  my  father,"  just  as  in  Cicero's  single  mention 
of  his  father,  "  Paternobisdcceseita.d.  iin.  KnI,  Decembrcs,"  "nobis" 
instead  of  "  noster"  is  the  one  note  of  feeling.  The  Pindaric  di-yiryip 
dI  (if  ot  is  dative)  is  due  to  the  predication  involved  in  apposition, 
a  latent  prrdination  which  may  become  active.  The  possessive 
dative  used  attributively  is  n  aoleeism,  or  rather  a  Colophonism. 
When  the  case  is  a  predicate,  the  distinction  between  ownership 
and  possession  is  purely  grammatical,    'E^miWu  Krp»^(wA«»i  5'-  ■  ■  ■ 

itrrt  S<  XBi  jxtydXow  j3atrtX<uiv  fintriktin  Iv  Kc\(utMK  :  hero  the  predicate 
dative  and  attributive  genitive  do  not  imply  different  kinds  of  posses- 
sion. So  ra  Iv  K(A<ui^rf  ^naiXtia  itm  Kifpnu  would  not  allow  Kiipi^> 
The  rule,  however,  that  if  the  subject  has  the  article  the  genitive  is 
used,  if  not.  the  dative,  is  inadequate  and  does  not  get  at  the  root  of 
the  matter.  A  noun  with  the  article  may  have  the  predicate  dative 
(Dera.  43,  52),  and  the  genitive  may  be  used  when  tiien;  is  no  article 
with  thesubject.  As  this  paper  does  not  offer  solutions  of  problems, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  state  what  seems  to  be  the  correct  rule.  The 
ordinary  distinction  between  "possession  "and  "ownership"  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  tan.  YUpi^  may  be  rendered  "Cyrus  Am." 

'l"he  problems  of  the  cases  have  not  all  been  solved.  As  yet  the 
cases  have  usually  been  treated  separately,  and  for  individual 
authors  or  worlts,  whereas  they  need  to  be  treated  ctmjointly  and 
comprehensively.  To  one  point  attention  is  directed.  The  prevailing 
distinctJon  between  the  accusative  and  the  dative  with  the  infimtivu 
after  Jfeim  and  "-pw^it*,  though  eadly  muddled  in  some  of  our 
standard."!,  is  theorGlieally  plain  enough;  but  what  are  we  to  mako 
of  e-xamples  like  Isocr.  Puneg.  28.  where  it  is  said  of  a  XiSyM  that 
has  become  nvSi^^ :  n^ut  uLTip  vai  yvy  ^76^01  irpoiT^ii:«(  ?  Is  this  semi- 
peratinifjcation:  "it  deserves  to  be  told"?  A  complete  ooHection  of 
example*  would  be  useful. 

With  the  eases  the  prepositions  are  intimately  associated.  Not 
to  mention  the  more  general  problems,  the  simple  (jiiestion  of  differ- 
ent cases  with  the  same  preposition  is  often  misunderstood,  and  we 
find  efforts  to  force  Ihc  idea  of  motion  into  all  examples  of  irw^ 
with  the  accusative,  or  the  view  that  wapi  of  n-sl  must  take  the 
dative  at  least  of  a  person.  Here,  by  the  way.  style  has  its  effect  to 
the  extent  that  poetry  has  the  greater  privilege  of  being  quaint. 
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The  question  of  the  choice  of  prepoeitiona  has  ita  problems.    Why,  for 

instaoeo, «/ioXoy<Tr(>c  rapa  (or ffpoe) ru'ot  rath&rthan  vrti  «!■«?  Eveil  trvv 
still  seems  to  ne«tl  elucidation.  We  talk  of  its  use  in  Attic  prose  aa 
being  restricted  to  commercial  language,  anj.  iri  another  sense,  to  a 
few  phra^cB;  but  when  Stratonicus  (who  had  in  his  school-room  two 
pupils  and  tcD  statues  representing  Apollo  and  the  Muses)  was  asked 
llow  many  pupiln  he  hod.  and  answered,  aiv  rJii  6*oU  S<^<ku,  he  was 
'pumuiig  on  what  I  believe  tu  have  been  two  good  Attic  UEjea  of  the 
preposition,  except  that  one  of  them  is  eonfined  to  a  few  phrases 
("with  the  help  of,"  "thanks  to").  I  do  not  recall  an  instance  of  luri 
in  the  Bcnsc!  "  inclusive  of." 

The  question  of  the  simple  verb  with  u  preposition,  iXStlr  tU. 
the  compound  without  the  proposition,  t'uT*\$tlv,  and  the  com- 
pound with  a  preposition  tiirtX&uv  *h,  needs  elucidation.  Here  style 
and  meaning  are  both  concerned,  and  even  the  latter  seems  to 
be  misconceived  in  some  instances.  In  certain  translations  we 
read  "  Epidamnus  is  a  city  situated  on  the  right  as  you  sail  Into  the 
Ionian  gulf."  Of  course  it  should  be,  accent  it  as  you  will,  "There  ia 
a  eity  Epidamnus";  but  that  by  the  way.  The  point  is  this:  we  are 
told  that  this  is  the  only  prose  example  of  iairKtTv  with  the  simple 
accusative.  If  so^  it  is  the  only  prose  example  of  ivxktTw  with  an 
accusative  not  depending  on  la~  directly.  As  you  sail  by  Epidamnus 
on  your  right,  you  are  far  within  the  Ionian  gulf  of  Thueydidea.  There 
ie  a  siniilaT  confusion  of  vwrritdrnnv  nvi  with  trwrrpaTtvtif  fi*T«  rif09 
(or  trvf  Tin). 

The  article,  with  Its  devebpment,  ita  prose  use  and  its  poetical 

omission,  its  uses  with  proper  names,  and  so  on,  must  be  reluctantly 

llBmissed  witli  a  brief  remark  on  one  point:   the  use  of  the  article 

rith  a  noun  in  address.    Mi/Ttp  ^oftCav  7  ytpaul,  Uartp  qfuuc  u  tv  rvU 

ovpavoU  and  simitar  cxamplce  are  familiar  to  all,  and  no  one  would 

sfend    itattfi    AafMi'nti  a   ytpait    or    o   iv   TOis   ovpavoU    iTitTtp',   but   SOme 

apear  not  to  know  that  where  there  ia  no  vocative  fonn  there  is 
DO  vocative  ca.se  and  the  article  is  not  excluded;  but  to  what  extent 
the  nddrcKs  afTrctfl  the  use  of  the  article  I  have  not  setin  discussed. 
The  article  with  a  nominative  following  and  qualifying  a  tnic  voca- 
tive, as  just  cited,  is  treated  by  some  as  nn  irregularity,  as  is  the 
predicate  vocative  as  in  u  i^i^ror*  fxerairivri.a';  but  on  what  grounds? 
The  pronouns  still  have  their  problems.  When,  for  in.stance,  "I" 
is  nsed  for  "any  one,"  must  tyw  be  expressed?  Ortainly  not  in  late 
Greek.  A  study  of  this  subject  which  I  have  published  does  not 
pretend  to  be  exhaustive  or  conclusive.  Again,  what  is  there  specially 
"Altlc"  about  riXiyM  ffv?  Has  the  pronoim  anything  to  do  witJi 
it?  Why  was  m-  tn  ik8i  trv,  iwro  xwifo-ov  «ni,  in  the  Kotin;  equivalent 
to  jIaKn  or  liMpt.  and  did  it  liave  the  same  effect  in  the  classic  Greek? 
But  I  camiot  take  time  even  to  ask  the  many  remaining  questions. 
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In  the  syntax  of  the  verb  only  a  few  isolated  points  will  be  touched 
upon.  First,  08  to  tt-nsc:  the  dispute  over  tlie  fundamentat  difference 
between  certain  tenses  is  chiefly  a  battle  of  words,  and  I  pass  it  by. 
All  will  agree  that  a  question  between  the  imperfect  and  the  aorist 
is  usually  a  question  of  the  encroachment  of  the  former  upon  the  theo- 
retical domain  of  the  latter.  'EA.»y«,  "he  was  saying,"  "used  to  say," 
or  "he  said" ;  but  «T»r<  on!y  "he  said."  So  from  the  diirative  are 
developed  some  special  tense-retationa  not  derived  from  the  aorist. 
The  ingressive  aorist  of  a  verb  denoting  a  aUiU  is  not  the  same  as 
the  imperfect  tliat  leaves  an  act  in  progress.  When  a  purpose  is  im- 
plied we  hearof  acoriative  imperfect  if  the  voice  is  active;  airnlXAucrar 
lit;  but  it  is  equally  eonative  in  the  passive:  diruAAiViv  hr'  at-rCty,  only 
tile  grammatical  subject  does  not  make  the  attempt.  In  i/rif^aftiji-  iir" 
uiVuf  it  would  be  doubtful  who  made  the  attempt.  But  this  so-called 
ronative  is  the  same  as  we  find  in  Andoc.  Afyst.  114,  uurat  ^lif  ovtov 
dmSWi'ov  T<fl«U  tiiv  iKfTTjpt'm',  Jtrwjil^tfi'  Si  T-jJ  T^xfl'  when^  there  is  no 
attempt.  Like  this  is  the  imperfect  as  the  future  of  the  past,  as 
Antiph.  Tetr,  A.  /3.  3,  ^»v«fws  yevo/j^i-r^  uinuXXv/nji-.     Andoc.  Myst  68, 

4>oy<i'1  WV  aiVwl-  (yiyvo^ljl-  iyia  (l^  throM'  VfiZf  S  ^HOVirtX.  frl  Si  T/XaxtWiort 
'Aftp'ttMui'  AkuiWmov,  Hni  1)  -ttoXk  ty  MflKOiS  TOi*  fifyiiT+'H*  iyiyrtro.      All   thCSC 

USPS,  the  "constive,"  the  " ingressiv^,"  the  "future  from  the  past," 
were  probsbly  to  the  Greeks  one  and  the  same:  at  least  some  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  contnir>'  would  be  welcome.  The  problematical 
"eonative  aorist,"  the  "conatus  sine  ePfectu,"  must  be  passed  by. 

Omitting  also  the  problems  relating  to  the  present  and  aorist  of 
Ihc  subjunctive,  optative,  imperative,  and  infinitive,  let  us  consider 
the  supplementary  participle  not  in  oratio  obliqiia.  Two  cases 
only  will  be  mentioned.  Verbs  of  physical  perception,  practically 
^pac  and  iKoxifiv,  we  are  told,  normally  take  the  present  participle, 
especially  so  ipar.  It  is  true  that  we  can  see  an  act  only  in  progress; 
but  then  we  can  see  it  through,  and  in  that  case  we  should  expect 
the  aorist.  In  other  words,  did  the  Greeks  never  distinguish  between 
"I  saw  a  tree  falling"  and  "I  saw  a  tree  fall"?  I  am  reluctant  to 
admit  this.  Wlien  the  boy  Cyrus  saw  a  deer  break  cover,  he  gave 
chase:  Cis  tt^w  ?\aipitf  tKin^ijaatrav  .  .  .  t&ltoKtv.  Thc  imperfect '&'(UKFf, 
as  it  leaves  him  in  pursuit,  wc  should  expect;  and  I  must  confess  that 
I  should  with  Xenophon  have  written  innTj^^arrtif  rather  than  iinnf- 
Sftirrttv.    An  exhaustive  list  of  examples  is  desirable. 

Analogous  to  hpSv  is  AvixttrSai.  To  endure  an  act  properly  belongs 
to  (lie  time  during  which  the  act  is  in  progress;  but  as  ^rtfuoiiS* 
and  t^ofiac  may  take  the  aorist  as  summing  up  the  act,  there  seems 
to  be  no  a  pnVm  reason  why  <ty«'x«tCai  should  not  take  the  aorist,  es- 
pecially since  the  act  may  be  one  which,  for  some  reoaon,  cannot  be 
resisted  at  the  moment.  Wc  may  refuse  to  submit  to  something  al- 
ready done.   The  examples  of  the  aorist  participle  with  ivixttrdat  are 
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soarce.  Homer's  vexatious  £i'iii$iyra  vit<r$<u,  emended,  however  plau»- 
ibty,  ioto  Avi^im'  iWpftirdui,  cannot  be  counted.  Xcnophon  {Cyrop. 
VI,  2,  18)  inakes  the  characU-mtic  remark  that  a  hundred  horses 
would  not  be  able  to  stand  Lht;  si^bt  of  one  camel:  <>t«  tv  jfaa7(uit-Tv 
I&nm.  Lysias  (13,  8}  says  vIk  ^viaxw^t  lUrn'crarm,  tliou^b  Xcnophon 
(HeiL  VI,  5,  19)  eays  of  a  similar  situation,  uv«  ^neV""  ixm-oyrtt. 
Demosthenes  (41,  1)  has  an  example  of  the  aorist  participle  with 
the  present  ivi}(*a6iu  as  in  the  problematical  Homeric  example:  <I 
fLiSAAo*'  ^pavfiJiv  i5i«iM  Koi  ■trpa.ytiar'  c^*""  fl  fuxpn  iXarrotdfii  Avi)(ia6ai.  (The 
hexameter  is  only  apparent.)  1  do  not  recall  an  example  of  the 
aorist  with  the  object  of  i*ixtv6ai,  &$  in  ivix^aSai  ri/v  y^%-  rtfU-Ofniv^v, 

though  eituntions  can  be  conceived  in  which  1  believe  the  aorist 
would  be  required.  An  exhaustive  list  of  examples  of  all  sorts  is 
Deeded. 

The  mutual  relations  of  aorist  and  perfect  furnish  some  problems. 
The  fact  that  with  iraXXnxif  the  aorist  was  as  natural  to  the  Greeks  aa 

,,the  perfect,  and  that  with  «r<iAA<ixis  ^inj  it  was  almost  the  rule,  is 
ften  ignored,  and  iroWaxi^  iSaufiaua  is  cited  as  an  aorist  used  instead 

"of  a  wanting  perfoct.  So  the  aorist  BulijunctJve  is  Bpoken  of  as  a  less 
accurate  substitute  for  the  more  unwieldy  perfect ,  whereas  the  per- 
fect has  a  different  function,  so  far  as  1  liave  observed;  but  a  thor- 

rOugh  examination  I  have  never  made  uur  seen.  That  the  aoiist 
Indicative  in  like  manner  takes  the  place  of  the  more  unwieldy  plti- 
perfect  in  the  unreal  condition  aeema  equally  erroneous.  The  favur- 
fte  illustration  is  ol^ir  av  Ha'  nt'i  vcir„ii]K4y  crpa^ei;  where  the  aorist  is 

[the  proper  tenac.    We  might  say  oi>ftiv  Zv  TtWi^nn'  Sikhiuk  hpaitv,  and 
wo  find  (Uem.  23,  178)  mirr'   cEku  koI  narw  imrnijKw  (tot  atSiv  .  .  . 

Jvpo^ir.   It  is  not  necessary  to  state  why  the  aorist  iu  such 

seems  to  be  the  proper  tense.    Among  the  examples  are  some 

in  whioh  the  circumstances  cause  the  aorist  and  pluperfect  to  ex- 

lOhange  places  as  compared  with  the  example  just  cited.   A  collection 

rof  all  the  examples  woultl  be  instructive. 

The  diHercnco  between  ttio  aorist  and   the  perfect  participles 

Its  some  difficulties.     "Being  justified  by  faith,  let  us  have 

ee":  &Kiuo.flW«  ,  ,  .  ix^t^v.  Musi  thia  mean  (as  of  course  tt  does) 

"let  us  be  jiistUied  and  have,"  or  might  it  mean  "seeing  that  we 

lare  justified";  or  would  this  latter  require  the  perfect?    Not  neces- 

^Barily;    for  Xenophon  (Hell.  ii.  2,  &)  has  oitoi  iri^yuv  tu»-  yva^cuv 

wM^atrrn.  sartlxfiv  rifl-  irnXir.  and  yet  the  irt^yai  had  occurred  long 

before,  and  irmtja-avm  is  causal. 

The  moods,  the  main  fit'ld  of  problems,  can  only  be  touched  upon. 
Some  of  these  problems,  such,  for  instance,  as  relate  to  the  ideal  general 
condition  and  the  prohibition,  I  pass  by  reluctantly,  as  some  of  my 
published  \-iews  concerning  them  have  been  mi-sundersiood.  Attention 
is  directed  to  only  two  or  three  practical  eases.    It  has  sometime-^ 
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been  denied  tlat  the  pure  optative  can  be  used  irterroRatively;  but 
AvoKoi/njv  may  have  the  force  of  "  I  wish  I  may  perish  "  as  well  as  of 
"may  I  periah."  So  the  old  acrvant  (Med.  83)  says  oKaira  idv  m. 
hiarronfi  yiifi  itrr'  ifwi,  where  the  particle  lAtv  shows  plainly  that  /iij  is 
not  an  afterthought,  and  the  meaning  is  "Perish,  indeed,  may  be 
not,"  that  is,  •*!  do  not,  indeed,  invoke  a  curee  upon  him."  There 
are  other  similar  examples.  Tliis  use  clearly  allows  the  interrogative 
form,  and  so  we  find  (Mtxi.  754)  n'  fi"  op-^i  T<^it  ptij  'fi/Uvmv  jruflotc.  The 
extent  of  this  usaKe  rieedM  invCBtiRatiou. 

The  question  of  of  with  the  future  {even  in  Homur)  is  still  abattle- 
Rroimd,  as  is  the  question  about  the  difTcrence  between  the  sub- 
junctive and  the  optative  in  the  future  condition.  Some  dlscuasinns 
of  this  latter  question  Ignore  a  far-reaching  phenomenon  of  speech, 
not  peculiar  to  Greek.  When  a  state  of  affairs  is,  even  theoretically. 
uKfitinicd,  it  may,  in  the  continuation,  be  treated  as  actually  existent, 
"  If  the  laws  wen;  to  appear  before  us  and  say  "  it!  theoretical  or  ideal; 
but  now  the  laws  are  here  and  we  can  say  iHy  u-rriuo-iv  oi  v»i^oj.  Ana- 
logously, "if  a  man  shall  Bteal  (,la.v  k\«^),  he  shall  return  what  he 
stole  (4  wAt^tfv),"  not  necegsarily  4  Hv  *Kof/y.  Again,  in  the  condi- 
tion, a  very  practical  case  may.  from  modesty,  courtesy,  or  other 
cause,  be  placed  in  the  theoretical  form,  as  In  the  case  of  Virtue  in 
the  Clioice  of  Hercules,  where  Vice  uses  the  practical  subjunctive. 

The  circunwtancea  under  which  the  future  in  protasis  is  abso- 
lutely required  in  elafieieal  Greek  1  have  never  seen  defined.  It  heipe 
little  to  say  that  it  is  really  a  present  condition,  the  future  being 
equivalent  to  nJKkia  with  the  inihiitive  (which  aometlmos  is  not 
true).  The  future  is  used  when  the  apodueis  states  something  which 
precedes  in  time  the  act  of  the  protasis.  But  in  later  Greek  the 
subjunctive  is  sometimes  so  used;  and  1  have  never  seen  a  history 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  this  usage.  The  extent  of  the  totally 
different  use  of  the  future  in  threats  and  wamingn  has  been  investi- 
gated fur  some  authnn;,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  I  would  here 
note  that  the  future  is  employed  even  with  the  first  person  when  the 
api>(In.si8  would  be  a  threat  or  warning  if  it  were  in  the  second  person. 

In  treating  final  clauses,  the  distinction  between  ^;-i^  as  a  pure 
final  particle  and  the  rest  as  relatives  overlooks  the  fact  that  to  the 
Greeks  this  Tm,  even  if.  as  some  have  attempted  to  prove,  it  had 
a  different  origin,  was  the  same  as  the  "relative  Tra.,  though  wa  as  a 
relative  waa  not  ver>' familiar.  The  rule  that  it  never  talces  the  future 
is  certainly  wrong,  but  I  have  never  observed  Ti-a  af  with  the  sub- 
junctive. How  did  7fa  with  the  future  sound  to  the  Greeke,  and 
did  they  nrver  use  iv  with  the  subjunctive  after  it? 

The  historical  indicative  hi  final  clauses  ia  confined  to  cases  where 
the  unreality  extends  to  and  includes  the  purpose.  If  it  ia  a  wish, 
for  instance,  the  final  elatiae  is  part  —  in  fact  the  main  part  —  of 
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the  wish.  But  is  the  construction  reatricted  to  the  wish  impossible 
of  realisation,  th«  unreal  condition,  and  the  (kindred)  unfulfilled 
duly?  Though  some  statementa  of  tlie  principle  imply  that  this  is 
not  the  fact,  the  examples  cited  can  all  be  reduced  to  these  heads, 
and,  ao  far  as  I  can  recall  examples,  tbey  are  all  of  this  sort  from 
the  gramniatica.1  point  of  view,  but  sometimes  their  character  Is 
veiled,  and  the  wiah  or  duty  is  expresHe*!  only  by  the  form  of  Iho  final 
ciauee.  To  illustrate:  ]schoma(;hus  (Xen.  Oec.  S,  2)  t«lU  his  wife 
that  he'isto  blame  for  her  inability  to  find  sume  article,  "because," 
aays  he,  "  I  did  not  dcsiKnatc  u  place  for  (rach  thing  in  order  that  you 
might  know  wiiun;  to  put  it."  Should  wc  n-ad  'm  tt&S^  with  the 
mauuscriptfl,  or  Tfa  nS««  (  =  jjS«fffiu),  as  lias  been  proposed?  To  my 
mind  the  historical  indicative  is  necessary.  The  neglei^ted  duty  here 
is  like  that  of  (Dem,  36,  47)  im  rot  ittnTfiw  .  .  .  Ti-a  V^ai'viiTu.  Tlie 
duty  is  not  necessarily  a  mora!  obligation;  it  may  be  imposed  by 
''Consistency  nr  appnipriatene.ss,  as  (Plat.  Thcaet.  161  c)  where  Socro- 
tcs  says,  "  I  am  surprised  Ihat  he  did  not  ssr  the  hog  was  the  meas- 
ure of  all  things,"  u-a.  fityuAi^ptnCn  ««1  Jrdyu  KnTa^/HitTp^KtoS  ^p^arn  'fiity 

kiytty.  Here  xji^v  might  have  been  used  in  the  leading  etaiise,  Iphi- 
genia  (1.  T.  357)  says  that  no  wind  ba«  ever  driven  Helen  and 
Menelaus  to  her,  'v  iiTtrt^uipijcraftTv,  where  the  wish  is  expressed  only 
by  the  final  clause.  A  full  examination  of  the  question  whether  the 
historical  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  or  optative  arc  ever  inter- 
changeable without  change  of  sense  seems  desirable. 

The  problems  of  the  infinitive  can  receive  here  only  a  few  illuatra- 
tions.  The  seeming  proposilional  use  of  -npCv  with  the  infinitive, 
originating  and  enjoying  its  most  flourishing  period  long  before 
prepositions  could  be  construed  with  the  infinitive,  is  to  me  a  mystery. 
Tbe  use  of  mood  after  vpiir  in  the  clodsical  period  still  seems  to  be 
a  little  clouded,  and  we  find  irfny  R^  or  vfuV  y<  Sij  spoken  of  aa  excep- 
tional, with  the  finitp  verb  after  an  nffirmaiive  clause,  though,  like 
our  '•  until  at  last."  it  is  rugularly  used  to  introduce  something  that 
puts  an  end  to  a  aituution,  whether  a  negative,  expressed  or  implied, 
''precedes  or  not.  It  ia  practically  one  woni,  like  nv  i^,  "just  now," 
Fftnd  iti"  S^  in  ko!  /liv  SiJ,  AXXa.  fiiv  S//,  vi  fiiv  S^. 

The  use  of  irA^i-  with  the  simple  infinitive  is  taught  in  some  of 
our  best  works,  and  yet  I  have  never  ob.srrved  a  clear  example.  Those 
cited  in  the  books  an^  no  examples  at  all.  One  is  n'  aXKn  wXiir  I/la's^ 
Xrywi  but  the  whole  sentence  is  r!  <^  fi  avwyat  AWa  nA^f  iptv^  kiy*tv, 
vhere  irA?;^  is  simply  y.  When  tXitk  is  constnied  with  tho  infinitive,  as 
farasl  have  obsor\'ed,  it  require*  Tt-O ,  but  a  thorough  search  is  needed. 

The  simple  infinitive  of  scMUillcd  purpose,  M'hatcver  it  was  with 
Homer,  as  in  &«  Sytiv,  is  in  classic  prose  not  a  pur|3oe0  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  but  a  permission,  or  commisaion,  or  something 
analoRous.    There  is  no  more  purpose  in  ott  6p«t«  «rx«r(9<  af»,xciv  /wv 
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than  in  (Xcn.  Hell,  ii,  3,  35)  rpuintvo*  atrwn  ATrokia6<u.  The  limit- 
ations of  this  use  of  the  infinitive  1  have  never  seen  satisfactorily 
stated. 

The  construction  of  SoKtiv,  "to  seem,"  cannot  be  called  a  problem. 
I  mention  it  only  because  of  the  surprising  misstatements  in  some 
of  the  best  grammars.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  they  came"  can  never 
be  &oKn  fioi  afrovf  tx&ilv,  but  oiust  bc  SoKovtrt  ftat  txGur.  The  Seeming 
examples  and  their  true  nature  are  too  familiar  to  mention.  If  there 
are  any  real  examples  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  after  &>««, 
"  it  seems,"  they  should  be  collected. 

The  negative  prcaenls  a  mass  of  problems.  I  have  already  pub- 
lished something  on  the  defects  of  our  knowledge  here,  and  have 
not  space  to  add  anything  now.  I  will  only  say  that  recent  authors 
of  tejct-books  Btill  go  on  using  oimu  and  t^or*  for  "yet"  and  "ever" 
in  negative  iientenoes. 

Tliere  remain  several  departments  of  Greek  grammar  which  I 
mu:st.  entirely  omit.  Indirect  discourse,  sometimes  strangely  treated 
as  a  special  department  of  syntax,  involves  all  the  departments, 
and  any  treatment  of  the  subject  is  defective  that  fails  to  provide 
for  every  ronstmction  of  direct  discourse,  even  if  such  provision  is 
to  say  that  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  indirect  discourse.  Such  a  treat- 
ment I  have  never  seen,  nor  anything  remotely  approximating  it. 
llic  special  problems  here  are  many  nnd  cannot  even  bc  enumerated. 

Problems  of  textual  criticism  I  must  also  omit.  Oncn  1  had  occa- 
sion to  read  a  lengthy  paper  on  the  subject,  pointing  out  what 
seemed  to  me  radical  di'fecls.  Further  study  of  Iho  subject  has 
strengthened  my  views  and  I  am  convinced  that  great  improvement 
of  method  is  still  possible.  The  individual  problems  are  of  course 
well-nigh  endless. 

iligher  criticism  needs  only  to  be  mentioned,  and  Greek  scholars 
sec  before  them  a  wilderness  to  be  cleared  and  made  ready  for  culti- 
vation, and  it  would  be  absurd  to  oSer  any  remarks  here. 

[Note.  —  Tlie  above  paper  waa  pre)>arc<l  untUir  the  uuiirossion  that  the 
auUiar  had  no  ohoiro,  but  wtie  oxpGcted  to  trciit  in  Torty-rive  niLnutw  tlio  futi- 
ject  pmscritkFd, —  "  Tho  ProWeixis  of  Greek."  He  »vould  hove  much  preferred  to 
ducuaa  sam<;  special  topic,  nucli,  for  tnatruicr.  as  mcteni,  which  he  supposed 
was  even  excluded  u  balongliig  to  tome  other  Section  of  tho  Oongnos.  The 
paper  is  priatod  «x«cUr  ■•  it  was  i«ad. —  M.  W.  U.j 
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PBomwoH  WtLLiJLH  Arthuk  Ueii>e[.,  of  lowK College,  preMnted  a  pap«r  on 
'The  Signifieanc*  of  tb«  V""  in  U»e  EliMrtic  Pbiloaophy-"  Tho  Bpwiker'i  aigu- 
ImcDtB  «ii(l  couduoio&B  •wnio  baaed  upon  tbo  statciucai  tlmt  that  wtiicb  dlstin- 
I  jIHiebea  the  Eleatica  alike  from  thdr  pcedeoeMon  aod  thdr  niooesson  Ik  thn  fact 
ItfaM  tbojr  idcntUiicd  unity  aud  bomi^teacatyt  tbo  <*■  nod  (bo  V*"^>  uid  deduced 
[from  tbdr  iduitity,  icit«ipn!t«l  with  all  strlctnua,  tlic  ultimate  logical  coaclu- 
riont  to  nliich  the  aaeumplioa  must  leod- 

Pbovxssoh  Maukicx  Qotton,  of  the  Uoiveraity  of  Toronto,  pnaoitMl  a  short 
paper  to  th«  Section  on  "  Hellenign,"  La  vhich  ha  aaid  ia  iMiit: 

"  It  baa  boon  a  familiar  expcrienoe  In  my  ova  life  that  my  virtuoe  —  or  what 
I  have  biwn  pleaaod  to  call  my  virtum —  havsbfmn  dur  to  ijnii>rftuc«. 

"  All  the  more  intorrat  I  find  in  the  Sorratic^  pariutox  that  \-ittue  ia  k-nonl«<tgc. 

'  Pkrndox  though  it  be,  that  iiiAxini  I  tliink  c:(pTn»c«!  the  inner  idea  of  Holl^uiem, 

■  the  inner  idea  of  the  Greek  mind;  and  to  it  I  ad<l  tlie  kindred  paradox  that  ^  irlur 

It  an  art,  tiio  pariuiox  of  tho  liret  hook  of  tito  Jifpuitlic.    Th<'M  parado.v«  I  hnd 

ia  lite  life,  i\ie  lih^ratur^,  tuid  Ihc^  laiiRUact-  of  tli^  Greclts. 

"  In  th«ir  life  th^y  are  expressed  in  the  wontiip  of  inbeUect.  to  whatevKT  enda 
addnosed-  The  uuacrupuluiis  Anttphon  is '  vccond  to  no  one  in  virtue,'  that  ia,  in 
inteUectuol  force  and  lulutencai.  The  typical  bcioea  of  Qcltu  aro  OdyasruH  and 
.  TbemiitocUa;  conapicuuiu  iuu.-li  tor  )ii»  lulniitnirA,  'sUnmcas/  and  finesBe. 
AnotbtP  political  iiero  —  evlected  by  ArietoUu  aa  one  of  timv  groat  ttatcamen 
of  Alliena  —  b  Tbcramcnca;  the  acndoiiic  atattwnan  or  'tnusivump';  tlie  faa- 
ttdious '  independent '  who  tried  all  parties  and  waa  aatished  with  none,  fur  nOH4) 
renliccd  his  ideal  of  a  'ecicnti&c  republic'  Ua  alao  vu  gmcrully  cousidered 
merely  an  adroit  schemer;  but  hia  qumt  of  p«rferction  in  polilica  wm  probably 
dinnU-n«ted  enough;  hf>  was  the  doctrinaire  in  politics.  Tluw  '  iiiUdUvluals,'  aa 
tbe  E^ich  call  th<MU,  appear  at  tlirir  bwt  in  thu  grrat  daya  of  Athena;  at  their 
wont  iu  th«  days  of  Roman  domination  when  the  Greek  became  Die  facile, 
■atute,  domeatJe  ch^loin  of  hia  brutal,  strong-willed  Roman  employer;  when  ha 
ptvacntcd  that  moat  melancholy  of  q>ectaclee,  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  |[caiua 
irithout  character  and  aelf-reapect;  evil  dnyi  am  not  good  (or  men  merely  Intel- 
loctual;  aucb  men  are  birda  of  paiadiae,  or  butterflies  noeding  tht^  aiinahine  of 
prapeiity,  if  tbcy  are  to  discliAiSG  well  their  oiaameotal  functiona  tu  the  economy 
of  Daturr>. 

"  *  H4.'ll(!nism'  in  !it«mturo  convaya  the  some  suggcation  of  the  cult  of  know- 
lodge.  Their  literature  ia  over-intellectual;  there  is  the  attempt  to  baac  every- 
thing, ovou  the  doepiict  ujtd  therefore  least  known  inatiactaof  human  nature,  upon 
kaowMse.  Patriotiam  is  laboHouaty  justified  alike  by  poets  and  lustoriana  as 
anKchtenod  oclf-intcrcst ;  the  citlMn  must  be  a  patriot,  nnce  bis  life  and  his  auo- 
MM  depend  upon  the  life  and  succeaa  of  hia  state;  so  too  he  muct  be  pious,  aince 
by  piety  he  will  cam  the  support  of  hia  god,  who  can  be  trusted,  if  fairly  trc^ated, 
to  support  him,  since  he  hnn  no  other  natural  votarira;  there  ia  a  solidarity  of 
InlOTWt  batwKin  god  and  worahiper;  lionesty  again  is  reecNnunonded  aa  the  beat 
polwy;  a  num  does  not  ser\-c  cither  god  or  fellow  men  for  naught;  whence  we 
find  nithout  surpriac.  Etncc  no  one  wna  ever  honest  on  thrai.-  icroiinds  (and  U  he 
was  he  waa  not),  that  Gr«4-k  hancaty  was  less  robust  than  Roman,  in  proportion 
as  it  waa  more  intellectual  and  leee  instinctive. 

"  The  aecond  paradox  of  Greece,  that  rirtuo  t»  an  art,  cannot  obviously  be  discn- 
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tangled  from  the  GiBt;  but  it  may  to  some  extent  be  tTvatMl  Bep&rati>ly.  Many 
people  in  ull  ogca  treat  life  oa  an  art;  and  make  the  end  vi  lifi^  a  dexterous  oppor- 
tuniam;  bui  tliis  ia  (upodally  Athenian;  ' coQiiotsat^ura  of  Ufo.  ever  ba.nkeriiig 
aft«r  nov^Jtioa  and  contomptuouH  of  thn  tritp,'  an  CWii  eallH  th^m  (rhucydidea, 
3,  30) ;  imprcumionlHUi,  tii  a  word.  Ia  many  dialo^ca  of  Plati^i  —  In  the  Ion,  ejg., 
OT  in  the  la«t  ttoaV.althe  Republic —  tliiaanutnption  iBSoracUcal  Ihnt  it  is  an  axiom 
that  the  poftt,  it  )iP  is  to  be  any  good,  miiat  be  able  to  throw  some  li(?ht  on  aoDD« 
art  or  acieoce;  on  medians  or  gDvernmcnt  or  war;  and  it  ia  triumpliaDtly  shown 
tiiut  )■(•  cannot  cln  tliit,  tmd  tlu-iv(orf  i.s  an  iniftoator;  unle«ai  indMid  he  b<t  an  in- 
spired idiot;  for  some tinuv  the  poet  can  throtir  light  <yven  on  these  things,  but  h« 
doM  not  undcrslatid  the  light  he  throws;  )in  is  a  inoutHpiiMnc  only  for  the  truth 
whieh  uttura  itself  by  him;  he  ia  inspired,  but  lie  does  not  understand  the  truths 
with  which  he  id  inicpirrd;  but  the  highi'jtt  h(nowU^^<!  i»  consiciouii  knowledge, 
not  unconscloiu  InatJiiet,  or  inspiration,  or  whatever  wc  call  that  sort  of  know- 
Imlgir.  'I'lid  secret  of  virtiiP  and  hfo  lies  in  kiiowletlge  and  coiweiotiit  art;  the  poot 
ia  thcrefoK:  on  tliia,  aa  on  other  KTOundj,  inferior  even  to  the  carpenter. 

"  Tlua  oompaiisoQ  of  life  to  an  art  is  surely  striking  and  chnriu-teristje,  and 
uivolv«8  oonaoqiiencea  alrviidy  noiiewl.  The  artist  works,  at  least  largely ,  for  his 
own  hand  and  for  some  definite  and  brilliant  result  associated  with  his  own  name; 
the  soldier, on  threoiitrnry.»o  fiiraa  hr  ix  a  good  soldier,  does  not  fight  for  his  own 
himd;  he  is  only  a  small  part  of  a  large  maehinc,  and  though  the  reetilt  depends 
partly  on  his  fidelity,  it  is  not  conducive  necessarily  to  hia  glory  or  promotion; 
h*  may  easily  die.  as  ho  has  fouglit.  unknown  and  unrewarded. 

"  It  follow*  fimra  tho  propontlon  that  \-irtuo  is  knowledge  and  is  art,  that  Hell- 
enism represents  broadly  reflection  and  thought  versus  action;  the  lifo  of  the 
atmient  vermin  thn  mmi  of  nffium;  the  thporist  a^iuiirt  the  prnctieal  man.  And 
this  ean  be  illustrated  by  the  language  of  H(-llas  and  Hellenism;  the  third  head 
of  my  subject:  w^yita  is  action,  it  is  nlao  u  wenrinow  of  the  flesh,  n  Iwrc  Bod 
a  nuiaancA;  ■•6vm  ia  laluhr  and  sorrow;  con^ersfly,  «>ii?i»^t.  the  creator,  maker, 
and  man  of  action,  is  the  poot;  cKatis  is  left-handed  figumtively,  that  iir,  in  the 
aphert-  of  the  intellcrctp  and  of  art;  thr;  stupid  inari  or  Iitir  awkward  man.  tlie 
"gauehe"  man,  as  the  modem  Greeks  of  liVauee  say;  with  riiees  less  nrtitilio 
and  len  intellectual,  "sinister"  means  niorully  rather  than  intollectuuUy  Icft- 
lianded. 

"  H«ilraism  in  tangnagi?  shows  a  doficiency  in  the  Hellenic  mind  on  the  nidn  of 
pentoual  clumclcr,  of  the  emotional  and  moral  nature,  and  of  will:  (upit  is  used 
for  spirit,  courage,  the  whole  element  of  will  and  chafaet*r;  apparently  it  rpally 
means  'anger'  rather;  and  the  Inferenc*  la  legitimate  that  Crook  courage  ia 
apt  to  1ki  of  tills  illegitimate  kind;  this  infercneo  is  eupportod  by  Aiistotlo'a 
analysiH  of  courage  in  the  Ethie*;  tint  ordinary  roiiniKi^  of  iiigh  npirita  and  lnv« 
of  adventure  seems  absent;  in  the  same  way  this  lu/ui-iit,  or  eloment  of  anger, 
«r  moral  element  of  the  eoul.  though  it  appear*  to  c<ivit  for  Pluto  all  that  we 
mean  by  personal  character,  is  at  bottom,  it  seems,  provisional  and  temporary; 
it  mny  survive  this  life  and  may  aitinxat«ft  god  oven,  suehaa  Ares,  but  it  ijinot  the 
true  aoiil,  and  It  is  not  Immortal." 
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{HaU  9.  SejMmlm  23,  10  a.  m.) 

Cbaiuuh:  pROPiwoR  Mauhicz  Hurrort.  Univergity  of  Toronto. 
Speakers:  PRorES»OR  E.  A.  Sonnhmschein.  ITnivi^rait.v  of  BimungUsm. 
pBorBsaoB  WiLUAM  G.  Hai.£.  I;iiiv(mltv  of  CliicMgO. 
Sbcrstart:  FsunsuoR  F.  W.  SKinxT,  Washington  llnivenity. 
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□T  EDWAKD  AI>OLP  SONKE^TSCHEIN 


Adolf  Soimauchcin.  Prolesaar  of  La^in  and  (ir»ek,  Univ«rnty  of  Bir- 
mJigham,  Eoglaad.  b.  LoiKiou,  i;>i51.  M.A.  Oxford,  1S78;  D.Litt.  liWi;  M.A 
Kniilnghiuti,  11)01.  I)i-iui  at  tli>'  Knt'tilty  of  Arlj*,  Biniiiii^tliiuii,  1901 ;  AjwisUuit 
l*ro(p«»or  of  Hiunanitj',  Univemty  of  UlasKow.  1877-81;  Proleasor  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  UosoiiCoItofe,  Biniiinghaui.  lSiS3-lll»,  ExBiniiwrCInasira,  tJnivf  rally 
of  Wales,  Uuivrraity  iirEtUnlnirKTi,  ISflfl-KtO'i;  Ktariiiiii-r  in  Cn-ik  U>  tin-  Ct-n- 
trtU  WcUh  Board,  IWS;  Hon.  Sec.  t>f  tltt'  ClitMicul  .^Kfucijilion  of  England  and 
Wotoe,  1904.  Editor  ol  Piautuu's  Cavtiirt.  Mviidiaria.  Rudoiu.  Author  of  Latin 
aiui  (Jrt*k  Grammari  iu  tli«  Parallel  Orammar  Srritt  (of  which  h«  ia  editor  in 
dlieO:  ideait  oj  Culttin;  Ora  Maniimn;  Pro  Patria,  etc.] 

1  H-»VE  decided  to  treat  the  subject  entrusted  to  me  to-day  not 

from  the  purely  linguistic  point  of  view, — though  this  would  have 

supplied  me  with  a  fruitful  theme,  —  but  rather  from  a  point  of  view 

jwhieh  would,  1  suppost.  in  Germany  bo  called  "kulturhistorisch." 

What  I  propose  to  discuss  is  not  the  rclatiun  of  Latin  lo  other  lan- 

gOlgea  as  languages,  but  rather  the  place  of  Latin  in  the  history  of 

civilization,  nnd  the  worlc  that  it  has  done  in  the  world  as  a  vehicle 

of  culture.    The  subject  thus  opened  up  is  of  course  far  too  great  to 

be  embraced  In  a  brief  paper;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  able  to  deal  oom- 

.petently  with  all  its  aepccta:  but  it  is,  perhaps,  not  tnappropriato  in 

rtMope  aud  oiagtiitude  to  the  present  occasion. 

The  history  of  the  Latin  language,  regarded  as  an  orgaD  of  culture, 

I  may  be  divided  into  three  groat  periods:  (1)  the  period  in  which  it  la 

the  oigan  of  a  culture  moulded  mainly  by  Greece;  this  period  extends 

from  long  before  the  third  century  b.c.  to  the  latter  part  of  the 

jnd  century  a.d.:    (2)  the  period  in  which  Latin   becomes  the 

^oigan  (if  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  end  of  the  second  century 

to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.  :  (3)  the  perio<i  vaguely  spoken  of 

the  "Middle  Ages,"  from  the  sixth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 

raentury  of  our  ora. 

It  vas  a  favorite  idea  of  ancient  writers  to  represent  the  course 
of  history-  as  a  succession  of  cyclca,  each  of  which  was  more  or  less 
coincident  with  its  predecessor.    That  history  repeats  itaolf, — even 
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that  the  Btonu  of  which  the  universe  is  composfxl  return  after  th^ 
completion  of  some  magnu»  annus  into  the  precise  position  which 
they  occupied  at  its  commencement,  —  this  ia  the  common  aasump- 
tioQ  of  ancient  philosophers  and  poets: 

Maguus  ab  iDtegro  aaedoruni  naacJtur  ordo. 

If  we  compare  this  theory  with  modern  philosophies  of  history, 
the  broAjJ  distinction  is  that,  whereas  we  proceed  on  the  |}ostulnt« 
or  working  hypothesis  that  the  world  is  progressive,  the  belief  in 
progress  waa  in  ancient  times  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Develop- 
ment, indeed,  they  knew;  but  only  development  in  the  downward 
direction,  —  degeneration,  — and  that  only  within  the  limits  of  one 
cycle.  Thus  at  bottom  their  philosophy  of  history  wafi  static.  The 
EJeatio  conception  of  "Being"  as  aguliiat  ■'B4?coming"  exprcwiii 
the  deeply  rooted  conviction  of  antiquity.  If  Plato  bad  been  sketch- 
inK  tbe  history  of  niodcni  Eunjpc  he  would  pn)bably  have  seen  in 
the  period  which  followed  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  eommcreement  of  n  new  cycle;  he  would  have  compared  the 
inroads  of  the  barbarians  to  the  migrations  which  changiid  thp  fare 
of  Eastern  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the  rfellenic  period;  and 
he  would  have  ended  by  predicting  a  decline  and  fall  of  the  civiliz- 
ation of  the  West,  including,  perhaps,  that  of  thr  great  Atlantis, 
whose  existence  he  seems  to  have  divined  some  nineteen  centuriea 
before  the  time  of  Columbus.  Yet  such  a  conception  would  have 
ignored  a  cardinal  fact  in  the  case.  It  was  not  in  utter  nakedness  that 
modem  Europe  entered  on  her  career.  Much,  no  doubt,  of  the  spiritual 
wealth  of  ancient  Hellas  had  been  lost,  many  a  "cloud  of  glory" 
had  been  dispelled,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  but  much  of  it  lived  on  in 
other  formfl,  reborn  in  the  institutions,  the  art,  and  the  philosophy 
of  Rome.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  so  large  a  part  of  our  spiritual 
inheritance  ia  Gn?ek.  The  Renaissance  of  Greek  studies  in  the  four- 
teenth ajid  fifteenth  C4?nturiea  would  not  have  been  able  to  galvanize 
into  life  a  culture  that  was  utterly  dead;  it  was  because  part  of  that 
culture  was  alive,  albeit  in  Roman  forms,  that  its  second  robirth  was 
possible.  And  even  for  this  second  rebirth  we  arc  indebted  prin- 
eipBlly  to  the  genius  of  Rome  working  in  Italians  like  Petmrfh, 
Politian^  and  Pnggio.  When  wp  think  of  these  things,  how  to  the 
name  Rome  which  one  of  her  poets  of  imperialism  apostrophized  In 
the  words,  — 

Fetisll  patriun  divcni'  gentibm  unam, — 

wp  owe  also  our  connection  at  two  point-s  with  the  intellectual  con- 
quests of  Greece,  we  may  well  pause  before  we  accept  as  final  the 
verdict  which  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  scholars  has  summed  up  in 
the  imgrateful  phraae  "das  seclenmordcnde  Rom." 
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Stflnding  some  yeuni  a^ii  in  Nomrich  Cathrdral,  I  had  Lhe  greatness 
ni  Homo  brought  forcibly  home  to  my  miiid.  in  the  uitstes  there 
stretched  out  a  series  of  groined  vaults  which  carried  one  straight 
back  to  ihc  Ojlosseum;  and  at  the  extreme  rjist  end,  behind  the 
altar,  rose  two  stJitciy  Karly  English  arches,  once  the  entranco  to 
a  Lady  Chapel  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  now  standing  isoUtod; 
for  the  Lady  Chapel  itself  w»a  deetroyed  in  the  mxteenth  century. 
The  groined  vaults  arc  Romanesfiuc,  but  the  Early  English  arches 
are  also  Roman,  only  one  degr«e  further  removed.  Let  two  Roman 
barrel  vaults  or  two  Romanesque  arches  intersect,  and  you  get  the 
arch  niisnaiu(?d  Gothic,  A  clear  line  uf  structural  descent  ciuuipcta 
the  ontt  H-itb  the  other,  and  the  genius  of  Rome  may  claim  them 
both  as  her  own. 

lliu  rclaliuiis  of  Rome  to  the  Greek  and  to  the  modem  world  may 
be  also  illustrated  by  the  history  of  verse.  From  Greece  I{omc 
borrowed  the  system  of  strictly  quatitilalive  meter,  and  discanlod 
in  favor  of  it  the  native  Saturnian.  But  gradually  tihe  adajitp<i  it  to 
the  conditions  of  the  Latin  language  by  grafting  upon  it  the  Italiiin 
principle  nf  accent,'  the  beginning  of  certain  fet4  being  marked  by 
the  us€  of  an  acoented  syllable,  just  as  in  architecture  she  intro- 
duced the  feature  of  the  arch.  The  efEcct  is  prominent  in  the  vorsc  of 
the  podae  novelli  of  the  aeeond  century  a.d.;  but  it  is  also  ™ible 
to  some  extent  In  much  earlier  forma  of  Latin  verae.  To  quote 
only  one  example,  the  second  half  of  thi;  dactylic  pentameter  of 
Ovid  is  subject  to  the  law  that  it  must  be  iLa  accentual  as  possible, 
pro\'ided  always  that  it  does  not  end  with  a  monosyllable.  This 
sounds  like  a  paradox;  but  I  believe  1  could,  if  not  give  it  proof,  at 
any  rate  make  it  plausible.  The  dissyllabic  ending  is  simply  a 
neeessary  sacrifice  to  secure  coincidence  of  "ictus,"  as  it  is  called, 
with  accent  in  the  other  places.  Well,  in  the  course  of  time  tius 
accentual  feature  transformed  the  whole  character  of  Latin  verse, 
yet  without  involving  a  return  to  the  Saturnian.  And  ju3t  as 
the  pointed  Gothic  arch  developed  out  of  the  Romanesque,  so  the 
accentual  prineiplu  received  such  further  development  in  the  motlem 
Teutonic  verse  baaed  upon  Latin  models — accent  being  of  course 
ako  a  Teutonic  principle  —  as  to  throw  the  quantitative  principle 
completely  in  the  shade;  so  that  we  now  employ  a  kind  of  verse  which 
seems  at  first  sight  comparable  to  Greek  verso  only  by  way  of  contrast. 
But  only  at  first  sight.  Tlus,  too,  I  have  no  time  to  discuss  fully 
to-day;  but  T  will  merely  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  main  difference 
between  English  and  Latinized  Greek  verse  is  that  English  is  not 
based  upon  any  eyalem  of  prosody,  —  that  is,  that  the  quantities  of 

'  The  differtniia  of  Latin  vcrec  utt  eonipaivd  with  Gri-k  la  tliftt  it  i»  both  qimo- 
tttative  or  setui-qudulital ivc  in  n-imt-  cttM-n,  and  At  wrtain  point*  MOeDtuaJ;  nor 
do  I  ftCMpt  any  purely  Accentual  theory  of  the  Saturnian. 
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syllablcB  in  English  voree  arc  not  prodctcrminod,  as  Ihey  arc  in  Latin, 
by  rutos  representing  more  or  less  accurately  the  prose  pronunciation. 
The  EngliBh  poet  in  building  his  rime  employs  expansible  and  con- 
tractible  bricks. 

Our  debt  to  Greece  waa  finely  acknowledged  by  Shelley,  in  his 
preface  to  Hellas,  —  a  poem  inspired  by  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
Greek  independence.  "We  arc  all  Greeks.  Our  lawa,  our  literature, 
our  religion,  our  arts  have  all  tlieir  root  in  Greece."  The  truth  which 
lira  in  this  statement,  accompanied  by  some  exaggeration,  is  becom- 
ing  cleorcr  to  ua  every  day,  in  proportion  aa  the  achievcmenta  of  an- 
cient Hellas  in  the  fields  of  letters,  of  art,  of  science  —  aye,  even  of 
relipoiis  thought  and  political  organiitation  —  become  better  known 
to  tis  and  more  justly  appreciated.  Yet  it  would  probably  l)e  truer 
to  say  that  we  are  all  Unmans.  For  in  the  firat  place  the  Greek 
influence  upon  the  modern  world  i«  mainly  indirect,  coming  to  us 
through  Rome;  and  secondly,  there  are  element*)  in  our  culture 
which  arc  not  Greek  at  all:  other  influences  have  been  at  work  — 
these,  too,  mediated  by  Rome  and  the  Latin  language.  As  to  the 
former  point,  no  truer  word  can  be  spoken  than  the  oft-repeftted 
statement  that  just  aa  conquered  Greece  led  her  conqueror  captive, 
so  conquered  Rome  imposed  on  the  Teutonic  barbarians  not  only  her 
laws  but  aJso  her  culture  and  her  civilization  as  a  whole. 

Thin  second  mission  of  Rome,  which  bi-gan  with  and  before  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  was  continued  down  to  the  Renaissanee; 
and  that  Italy  and  the  Eternal  City  might  continue  to  hold  the 
position  of  instructors  of  the  nations  was  the  prayer  of  Marco  Vida 
in  the  sixteenth  century : 

Artibua  ^'minont  9»mp«T  studiianuf)  irmpn'ne 
ICiUin,  I't  (['"iti^  (lon-ut  piilcliiTrtmn  Roiim 
Ciuoadoquidijin  nrnionixii  penitiui  (ortuna  rMOSBit.' 

Ab  to  my  second  point,  the  existence  of  non-Greek  elements  in  our 
clvitizatinn,  that  is  a  matter  for  wliich  neither  Vida  nor  Shelley  could 
be  cxpcctcti  to  have  aji  open  eye.  But  the  fact  that  not  only  Greeoo, 
but  also  Judica,andat  later  date  Arabia,  sKwd  at  the  back  of  Rome, 
and  that  the  triumph  of  I^atin  civilimtion  was  a  triumph  for  theao 
also,  is  written  large  in  history. 

Rome  was.  in  fact,  the  heir  of  at  least  two  civilizations;  her  culture 
was  the  common  stream  into  which  had  flowed  the  two  rilla  of  a 
universalized  Hellenism  and  a  Hellenized  Judaism.  But  Latin  was 
the  medium  of  communication;  so  that  w©  may  fairly  describe  the 
complex  unity  of  modem  civilization  as  mainly  a  Latin  unity.  There 
have  also  been  direct  influences  of  Greece  upon  the  modern  world, 
notably  at  the  time  of  the  Humanistic  Renaissance  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  during  the  last  hundred  yeara;j 
'  Marco  Vida  0+89-1509),  PoeliM.n,  11,63-55. 
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but  these  have  never  overtlirottii,  though  ihey  have  modified,  the 
structure  which  was  erected  on  a  Latin  foiindation.  Just  as  the 
political  infltitutions  and  the  law  of  Rome  form  a  large  part  of 
the  structure  of  evor>'  modern  atate,  Human  roads  playing  the  part 
of  modern  railwaj'fl  in  opening  up  new  avenues  for  cinlization,  so 
Roman  thought  is  the  predominating  partner  in  the  intellGctuai  life 
of  to-da,v. 

The  first  period  in  the  Jiisiory  of  the  Latin  language,  so  regarded, 
is  the  period  of  Greek  influence;  and  its  mosi  important  subdiviaion 
falls  ill  the  iiiJddle  of  the  sei-ond  century  B.  c.  the  time  p\tst 
when  Greeks  like  Folybius  and  Fan^tius  introduced  to  the  Period 
"Scipionic  circle"  at  Rome  an  intenser  form  of  Greek  culture  than 
had  been  known  (here  Iiefore.  From  this  time  onwanls  for  over 
three  hundred  years  a  new  influence  dominates  Latin  litenitun:,  — 
the  infiucnre  of  Uret^k  phiiot-ophy  and  cajxtrially  of  Htoicisra.  Of  all 
the  gifts  of  Grccc-c  to  Rome,  none  was  fraught  wilh  auch  far-reaching 
conaequcDces  as  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoa.  The  fact  that  it  caught 
the  ear  of  Rome  as  no  other  system  of  philosophy  over  did,  that  it 
exercised  &  profound  influence  on  life  and  choufjlit  from  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  b.  c.  till  the  end  uf  the  set-ond  century  a.  d., 
that  it  transformed  tbe  whole  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence 
through  the  idea  of  the  Rights  of  Man  (the  Jus  Naturtu),  that  it 
became  nothing  le»i  than  the  religion  of  the  educated  classes  under 
the  early  Empire,  —  all  this  is  unmistakable  testimony  to  two  facts: 
(1)  that  there  was  no  altsolute  breach  of  continuity  between  the 
Greek  and  the  niiKiern  world;  and  (2)  that  Stoicism  was  really 
congcriiul  to  the  Hoinan  temperament. 

But  what  wua  Btoicism?  Not  purely  Greek,  it  would  seem:  every 
one  of  its  men  of  note  —  such  as  Zeno.  Cleanthes,  Clirysippttf, 
Aratus,  and  at  a  later  date  Diogenes  of  Babylon ,  Autipatcr,  Pana<tiu8, 
Poseidonius.  Athnnodorus  (Canaanite.s)  —  hailed  from  the  East,  and 
some  of  them  were  of  Hemitic  blood:  the  period  at  which  it  sprang 
into  existence  was  that  of  the  decay  of  the  Greek  city-states;  the 
atmosphere  it  breathed  was  that  of  the  Greater  Greece  opened  up  by 
the  conquests  of  Alexander;  the  ideals  it  expre.'^ed  were  those  of  au 
epo(*h  of  expansion,  —  ideals  of  cosmopolitanism  (the  very  word  has 
a  Stoic  ring).'  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  of  philosophic  lil»er»lism 
and  imperialism,  Its  monism  and  monolhrism  stood  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  dualistic  tendencies  of  Greek  philosophy  since  Anax- 
flgoraa.  Altogether,  though  much  be  explained  aa  development  on 
purely  Greek  lines,  yet  the  probability,  both  external  and  internal, 
of  an  Oriental  and  indeed  a  Semitic  strain  in  Stoicism  seems  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  Greece,  in  fact,  had  grovm  into  Stoicism  —  but 

•  It  se*TJis  to  liave  eamt:  to  flio  Suiiei  from  the  Cvnic  Oionene*;  Iji*  an»w«r 
(m^MnAfrqi)  Ui  Om  qiirwtiiin  ruBBwbt  (t,  is  (juoted  hy  biogcnesXA^rtiua,  vt.  63. 
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not  without  contact  with  Oriental  thought.    How  deep  the  world's 
debt  to  the  Kast  is  will  probabty  never  be  fully  known. 

Stoicism  appealed  strongly  to  tTi«  Roman  character  —  to  Us 
dignity,  its  piety,  it«  commercial  integrity,  its  ^nai&Kfiovtu. '  I  am 
speaking,  of  courtjc,  of  the  Koman  character  at  its  best.  It  l9 
worth  remark  that  the  only  department  of  Latin  literature,  except 
the  literature  of  Law,  which  was  distinctly  a  Roman  creation  was  n 
special  kind  of  didaetic  literature,  precisely  tlie  sphere  in  which  these 
Stoical  qualities  bad  a  fi,eld  for  their  exercise,  though  It  goes  by  the 
name  of  Satire.  If  we  had  adhered  to  the  name  chosen  by  Lucilius 
and  Horace,  it  might,  p«rhape,  have  suggested  to  us  aa  an  English 
equivalent  the  word  "Sermons."  What  are  the  Sermons  of  Horace 
but  lay  senimiis,  not  without  a  spice  of  humor?  XivX  though  ho  is 
fond  of  drawing  uarieatures  of  the  Stoics.  I'arioatujes  which  we  are 
loo  ready  to  take  au  grand  sirieux,  he  was  himself  a  bit  of  a  Stoic  at 
heart,  u(  any  rate  when  in  a  moral  mood.  So  were  most  of  the  great 
Roman  writera.  Virgil  seems  to  have  given  up  his  early  Epicurean- 
i.iim  in  favor  of  a  religious  view  of  things  in  which  Stoicism  and 
Piatonism  were  blended,  if  not  indeed  one:  the  doctrine  of  the 
world-soul  asexpreesed  in  the  fourth  Georgic  (219-227)  is,  I  think, 
Stoic  rather  than  Platonic;  the  famous  passage  in  the  sixth  /Eneid 
(724-761),  with  its  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  future 
state,  is  perhaps  Platonic  rather  than  Stoic:  for  the  Stoics  believed 
in  absorption  in  the  irw/ui  tw  Kovftmr  (spiritut,  or  anima,  mundt), 
rather  than  any  form  of  personal  immortality.'  The  con,*phsei  of  the 
Scipiouic  circle  were,  as  I  have  said,  alt  Stoics  —  Lucilius,*  Ltcliua 
Furiua  Philua,  ScsBvola,  and  the  rest;  so  too,  perhaps,  even  Cato  the 
Censor,  in  hie  old  age.     Tcirence  talks  Stoiciam  in  the  line: 

Homo  sum;  liiimani  nil  a  mc  altcniim  puto  {ti*aut.  77). 

Varro  was  half  u  Stoic;  Cicero  a  good  deal  more  than  half.  Even 
SalluKi  proachcB  Stoicism  when  he  wishea  to  be  impreseive.  Under 
the  Empire  we  find  Stoicism  professed  in  Senec^a  and  in  Pereius,  as 
well  as  in  the  Emperor  Marcus  AurcHus  and  the  Pluygiaa  slave 
Epictetus.  It  cuiiuiiandcd  the  respect  of  Lncan  and  Juvenal,  whose 
later  Satirea  are  practically  Stoic  tracte.*  and  it  would  have  made  a 

'  Ftolybiiw,  n,  56,  U). 

'  Tlio  virtuw  tliwt  Virgil  admtrtd  iiioet  were  fortitude  <pofi>nlia)  maA  plf^ty. 
See  the  paiHige  JB  Dona.tua'3  lAfe,  oh.  18,  quot«d  by  Sellar,  p.  123,  and  hy  WicK- 
Imni,  Introduttian  to  Horarr,  Odii  i,  24  (|>.  73). 

'  ill  my  (>[)tnioTi  I.iiriliun  wng  11  Ptoic;  cf.  wpecixlly  llie  fmjiiiH'iil  »txitit  virtua 
(^wifldotn).  preserved  by  Lactantius.  The  word  virtttt  itoqiiircd  n  tcvhuical 
|ihiln»oplii('«l  ni-nMr  in  'Ijitin.  t-i|uivrtli'itt  Ui  llic  SW>ic  ijfWj  a^tbi  ;  cf.  Cic.  Tw^c 
IV.  1.1,  34  i'^rr.rln  ratin'}.  Ih.  I^.  1,  X.  M,  Fir  Fin.  111.  4,  VJ;  H<.r.  Ode  il,  2,  IS, 
HI.  2.  17;  Sal.  11.  1.  70.  7::;  Hpitt.  i.  I,  17. 

'  I  liav,:  ni't  f(ir>ti>ttL'ii  tlie  ptiaea^  (13.  121)  hi  wliicli  the  Stoic  is  spoken  of  Mt 
(liflt'riHg  from  lh<^  (Vnie  only  in  his  (uniV.  The  gtoic»  and  the  Cynica  were  really 
akiD. 
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convert  of  Tacitus,  hud  he  not  had  other  axes  to  grind.  The  j-ounger 
Pliny  too  shows  Stoic  leanings.  Nor  was  its  influence  confined  to 
letters:  it  showed  itself  under  the  Republic  in  the  humanistic  and 
socialistic  radicalbm  of  the  Gracchi  —  pupils  of  C.  Hlossius  —  and 
in  the  assassination  of  JuMus  Cis&ar;  and  under  the  early  Empire 
in  the  political  martyrdoms  of  men  like  Muaooius  Hufus,  RubelUus 
Plautus,  lliratiea  PiBtus,  sad  many  otbe»,  who  formed  the  "Stoic 
opposition." 

Thin  vogue  of  Stoicism  goes,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Stoiciam  of  Rome  was  not  merely  an  expression  of 
the  Roman  clmraclcr  itself.  And  no  doubt  the  Romans  were  Stoics 
by  nature  as  well  as  by  nurture.  Yet  Stoicism  must  have  helped  to 
develop  thosp  elements  in  the  Rniniin  character  to  which  it  appealed  so 
strongly.  The  old  Roman  virtug  (manline^)  vitine  to  have  a  wider 
sense  (wisdom).  Nor  is  it  easy  to  »ay  how  much  of  the  later  form 
which  Stoicism  assumed  in  the  hnndtt  nf  men  of  nffaini  like  Cicero, 
Seneca,  and  Marcus  Aurclius  is  due  to  contact  with  tlie  Roman 
genius  for  simplification  and  adaptation  and  practical  life,  and 
how  much  to  Inter  developments  of  Stoicism  itself,  as  taught  by 
men  like  Pana^tius  and  Poseidonius.  One  thing  is  certain,  —  that 
neo-Stoicism,  If  I  may  so  call  it,  put  off  something  of  its  arrogance. 
its  dogmatism,  its  pedantr>',  and  its  paradoxes,  and  became  a  more 
human  thing  than  early  Stoicism  had  been.  And  this  gain  more  than 
eoropenaatcd  for  the  lossco  which  it  suffered  on  the  purely  specu- 
lative side.  Nco-Stoicisra  as  developed  at  Rome  became  a  power 
ID  the  world. 

There  is  probably  no  school  of  philosophy  which  has  been  so 
hardly  judged  as  Stoicism.  Its  influence  upon  the  world  has  been 
Inealculable.  Tlie  main  diflerenliae  of  modern  society,  as  oompared 
with  ancient,  are,  I  suppose,  broadly  speaking,  three:  the  passage 
from  the  city-state  to  the  empire-statp,  the  nbnlitinn  nf  slavery,  and 
the  creation  of  the  church  as  distinct  fn)m  the  Nl«t<>.  .MI  Lhcsy  were 
voiced,  or  at  least  anticipated  in  principle,  by  Stoicism.  As  to  the  third 
point,  Stoicism,  like  some  other  fjnvk  nfhonls  rtf  philo.s«pIiy,  linked 
mcQ  together  in  a  unity  which  was  indi-peadeiit  of  the  state  and  in 
which  therefore  lay  the  germs  of  a  church. 

Again  the  Stoic  theology  led  to  an  attitude  towards  nature,  which 
was  a  new  thing  in  litenitnre,  a  sense  of  the  myntfTy  of  nature,  a.s  the 
dwelling-place  and  vesture  of  deity,  the  iemplum  dearum  immortalium 
(Seneca,  De  Fienef.  vii,  7,  3).  It  was  something  like  the  old  Greek 
Dttture-worahip  minus  its  polytheism.  To  the  formation  of  our  modem 
attitude  towards  nature  no  doubt  other  elements  have  contributed. 
notably  the  Oltic,  as  Matthew  Arnold  held.  But  Stoicism  was  the 
'beginning  of  it. 

The  world  at  large  is  little  conscious  of  the  debt  which  it  owes 
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to  Stdicisra  as  a  religious  philosophy.  Tlie  high  seriouancM  and  lofty 
morality  taught  by  thia  school  tbu  world  han  piusaed  by  with  a  shrug 
of  indiflcrciicc;  its  cbaritica,  cxtctidixl  Lo  dawn  aod  even  lo  the 
lower  animals,  — 

o>Ta  {wet  T«  Ktti  tpnru  Citjt    m  ycuw,*  — 

have  been  put  down  to  "rhetoric"  or  inconsistency;  and  men  have 
iK^eti  contented  merely  to  "shiver  at  its  apathy."  But  its  apathy 
vioa,  after  all,  only  meant  ae  a  protest  agaimt  emotion  in  the  wrong 
place,  The  Stoics  objected  to  baaing  mercy  [clemtntux)  upon  mere 
emotion  (mismcurdia).  May  not  the  reasuii  for  tliiu  indiFFerence  of 
the  world  at  large  towards  a  noble  school  of  thought  be  found  partly 
in  the  fact  that  Stoicism  stands  too  UL-ar  to  outsl-Ivi-w  tu  be  st^cn 
cif-arly?  It  is  said  that  if  you  show  a  man  hid  own  likened  in  a  mir' 
ror  he  will  aomctimes  turn  from  it  in  disgust.  Stoicism  is  essentially 
a  philosophy  not  of  despair,  but  of  confidence  »nd  almost  defiant 
optimism.  Many  of  the  fundamental  ethical  principles  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  specifically  Christian  had  been  developed  inde- 
pendently  by  the  Porch.  The  idea  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  its 
corollaii»?5,  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  law  of  love,  in  a  word,  the 
whole  idea  of  basing  morality  directly  upon  a  rcli^ous  theory  of  the 
universe,  is  Stoic. 

The  striking  pliraae,  td5  -^  mi  yww  Ar^iV,  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  and 
the  use  of  the  word  iran/p  in  addressing  the  Doity  are  common  to  th« 
Hymn  of  Cleanthes  and  the  prologue  to  the  ^tuop-na  of  Aratus. 

And  this  is  a  new  not-u  in  literature;  there  is  nothing  quite  Uke  it 
in  Plato  or  Ariatotk,  though  Greek  literature  of  the  classical  ag«  ha« 
some  analogies.' 

In  view  of  tliese  facts  it  is  no  matter  of  suri)rise  that  Stoicism  has 
contributed  toChristianitysomeofitscardinal terms:  innviia{»pintu»), 
TwtifnsitK  {cdnscieniia),  aiiaiiKaa.  (sTifficicniia),  in  their  special  religious 
senses,  have  come  to  us  through  tho  Stoics.  Even  Aar<>t  is  ulti- 
mately due  to  them. 

The  phrase  iroXiT<ta  rev  itiriiav.  dvitct  eommunis  hominum  ei  deo- 
rum,  "city  of  God,"  is  only  one  of  many  links  that  connect  the 
rttrly  Gn-ek  Stoics  with  Cicero  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  and  Marcus 
Aiirclius  wilh  St.  Aiigiistinc.  Nor  did  some  of  the  chief  of  the  early 
fathers  of  the  church,  notably  St.  Augustine,  fail  to  recognize  the 
affinities  of  Christianity  to  earlier  religious  systems.  Sentea  saepe 
noster,  says  TertuUian,  Seneca  nmler,  says  Jerome:  and  the  recog- 
nition went  so  far  as  to  lead  some  lealot  to  manufacture  a  corre- 
spondence between  Seneca  and  St.  Paul,  which  was  intended  to 

'  Hvnin  of  CinaiitJii'H.  third  century  ii.  c. 

'  Plato  epenka  of  God  aa  mrip  in  the  Timaeut,  but  rather  la  the  senae  of 
thp  crealor  —  the  Imiumfiyii  —  than  aa  stKn<linK  in  ai)  intimxtc  relatLon  to  tint 
enul  erf  nL&n. 
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account  for  tJietr  resemblance.  Some  passages  in  Seneca  are  indeed 
LBtartUcg  enough  to  awaken  a  suspicion  of  some  contact.  He  several 
lltimas  speaks  of  God  as  panns  noater,  and  as  "  within  us  "  (prope  eat 
;  te  deus,  tecum  eat,  iiUtit  ett) ;  he  calls  him  sarer  apirituit  (Sacer  intra 
not  spiritut  tedel  —  the  same  idea  as  I  Corinthians  ni.  10,  and  vi,  19. 
"your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  you").  Whether 
neofi  may  not  have  como  into  contact  with  some  refined  form  of 
Judaism  at  Home,  it  is  indeed  hard  to  aay.  Yet  these  terms  are 
Stoical  property:  the  "God  within"  of  Seneca  is  tho  same  as  the 
ttominaTis  iUe  in  tmbia  dev*  of  Cicero,  and  the  divinae  particula  auras 
of  Horace.  And  if  Seneca  has  fiom«  striking  parallels  to  the  ethical 
teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  these  are  only  deductions 
from  that  fundamental  ethical  principle  of  Stoicism  by  which  it  is 
linked  not  less  with  Aristotle  than  with  Christianity :  homincm 
tKOdU  animai,  aymmum  bono  genilum.^  "Nur  allein  dcr  Metisch 
vennag  das  UnmugUehe."  The  Stoics  had  seized  the  grand  concep- 
tion that  Reason,  man's  prerogative,  is  an  emanation  from,  or  part 
of,  the  Deity.  I  know  of  no  better  genera!  exposition  of  this  doctrine 
of  the  "Indwelling  Supreme  Spirit"  than  Emerson's  Divinity  School 
AddKss  of  183S. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  period  in  the  history  of  the  Latin 
language,  the  ])eriod  in  uhinh  Latin  becomes  the  organ  of  the  Christ- 
lian  Church.  In  this  period,  which  extends  fmm  the  latter  Second 
of  the  Bcuond  ccnturj-  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  Pwio* 
century  a.d.,  from  Martrus  Aun^Iius  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
Christianity  was  taking  shape:  and  it  brings  us  to  the  second  great 
element  out  of  which  the  composite  unity  of  Latin  civili«Rtion  was 
developed.  The  offioial  conversion  of  the  Roman  Kmpire  to  Christ- 
ianity in  the  fourth  century  has  been  called"  the  miracle  of  history  ";' 
but  there  is  no  need  to  appeal  to  miracles  in  this  case.  Tho  Gneco- 
Roman  world  waa  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Christianity  through 
that  shifting  of  the  ancient  landmarks  which  finds  expression  in 
Stoicism,  And  lliere  is  also  another  order  of  facts  to  which  1  have 
DOW  to  allude,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  controversial  matter.  For 
if  Stoicism  was  a  composite  thing.  Christianity,  as  it  entered  the 
atfeam  of  Roman  history,  was  not  a  simple  one. 

Iitm  pridem  Syrus  In  Tlberlia  dcfluxit  Orontce, 

says  Juvenal  (3,  62)  in  his  indiscriminate  manner.  But  before  the 
Orontes  flowed  into  the  Tiber  it  had  admitted  a  Greek  tributary.  Of 
the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Syria  proper  during  the  centuries 
that  followed  Alexander's  conquest,  we  know,  alas,  too  Uttlo.  What 
mwld  we  not  give  to  be  present  in  one  of  those  old  1ecturc*rooms  of 

■  SoDccK,  De  Ciem.  t,  3,  2- 
'  FireerDAn. 
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T^UBus  or  Soli  or  some  other  centre  of  Stoic  tcflchingi  But  of  the 
Hellenustion  of  Palestine  we  know  more:  how  from  Alexandria,  as 
a  centre  of  influence,  the  process  went  on  quietly  during  the  third 
century  b.c.  until  the  violent  attempt  of  Antiochus  —  *E»i^nji  or 
'Eiri/ittt^  —  to  force  the  goda  of  Greece  upon  Judtta,  and  his  insults  to 
the  Temple  and  the  Torah,  led  to  a  violent  reaction,  and  Judaiflm 
assorted  it^lf  again  under  tlie  Maccabees.  But  not  till  Hellenism 
had  left  a  deep  mark  upon  Jewish  thought  and  Jewish  literature. 
All  this  is  fully  recognized  bj'  Jewish  as  well  as  by  Christian  Iiistori- 
ans.  The  Greek  cities  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  alluded  to  by  Josc- 
phus,  cannot  have  been  without  their  influence.  But  even  if  Hellen- 
iem  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  Palestine  between  Aotiochufi  and  the  birth 
of  Christ,  the  la  bore  of  the  [earned  in  the  flouriahing  Jewish  colony  at 
Alexandria,  though  din^eted  primarily  to  spreading  a  knowledge  of 
llie  Jewish  scriptures  among  the  heathen  and  reconciling  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Law  with  Greek  philosophy,  were  not  without  their  re- 
action on  Judaism  itself.  A  knowledge  of  this  Hcllcmzcd  and 
humanized  Judaism  must  have  been  spread  over  the  world  by  the 
dispersions  and  settlements  of  the  Jews  which  followed  the  over- 
throw of  Jewish  independence  by  Pompey  in  B.C.  63.  At  Rome  the 
Jews  formed  a  regular  colony  on  the  west  of  the  Tiber,  and  we 
hear  of  them  in  Cicero  and  Horace. 

The  converging  streams  of  thought  from  Greece  and  from  Judxa 
were  bound  to  meet;  and  the  phraseology  of  St,  Paul  can  hardly 
be  explained  except  on  the  supposition  that  Christianity  and  Hel- 
lenism had  already  met  in  him.  But  at  Rome  the  effective  union 
came  later.  The  old  religion  maintained  its  ground  for  ce-nturiea,  side 
by  side  with  the  new;  and  when  Christianity  triumphed,  it  triumphed 
rather  by  taking  its  rival  up  into  itself  than  by  destroying  it.  Thus 
if  Stoicism  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity,  Christianity  made 
Stoicism  for  the  first  time  a  force  capable  of  appealing  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  The  earliest  extant  product  in  the  Latin 
language  of  this  fusion  of  elements  is  the  Octaviua  of  Minucius  Felix, 
in  which  Cliristianity  and  Stoicism  are  so  blended  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  argument  adduced  is  Christian  or  Stoic. 
Its  date  is  not  certain;  but  its  latest  editor,  Waltilng,  places  it  at 
the  end  of  the  second  eenturj'.  The  latter  part  of  that  century  had 
witnessed  the  production  of  the  first  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  — 
the  Itala,  —  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  saw  the  completion 
of  Jerome's  Vulgate.  Boethius,  "the  last  of  the  Romans  whom  Gate 
or  Tully  would  have  recognised  for  their  countryman,"  as  Gibbon 
calla  him,  closes  our  second  period,  — a  period,  no  doubt,  of  de- 
cadence in  literature,  as  literature;  but  a  period  of  full  \-itality  and 
efficiency  in  the  history  of  the  Latin  language.  By  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century  Latin  Christianity  had  taken  definite  shape,  a  body  of 
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doctrine  formulated  on  the  principles  of  RomaD  law  and  a  church 
organized  on  the  lines  of  Roman  administration. 

Is  it  not  the  histor}'  of  architecture  and  of  verse  over  again,  even 

though  we  are  not  able  to  point  to  any  feature  quite  so  definitely 

Roman  as  Ihn  areh  in  architecture  or  the  accentual  principle  in 

verse?  The  products  i)f  Oroatcr  Greece  and  of  Juda-u  were  not  merely 

p«doptcd  and  transmitted  by  Rninc;  she  mode  them  h»r  own;  and 

f^acnt  them  forth,  stamped  by  her  own  ^^nius,  to  shape  the  religious 

^Bentimcnt  of  the  modem  world.     It  was  not  the  intention  of  this 

paper  to  vindicate  the  originnhty  of  the  Romans,  but  it  seems  to 

vindicate  itself. 

Historians  of  Latin  literature  generally  put  up  a  notice-board  at 
tiie  end  of  the  fifth  century  to  the  effect  that  the  "  Dark  Ages  "  have 
commenced,  or  warning  ua  that  to  the  age  of  gold,  silver,  xhinj 
and  the  baser  uietale  has  succeeded  an  age  for  which  Period 
no  metal  is  base  enough,  liut  the  reign  of  ihe  Latin  language  was 
far  from  coming  to  an  end  with  Boethius.  Nor  can  the  attempt 
to  set  up  an  entity  called  Modern  History,  as  distinct  from  Ancient 
HBistory,  be  congratulated  on  its  success.  Historians  are  so  little 
agreed  as  to  where  it  begins  that  their  dates  range  from  the  first 
inroad  of  the  barbarians  to  the  seventeenth  or  even  the  eighteenth 
century. 

There  was  no  real  breach  of  eontinuity;  and  the  Latin  language 
of  the  eight  centuric-s  thiit  lie  bt'twccn  Hoethiiis  and  Roger  Bacon, 
whether  it  l»o  called  "Dog  Latin"  or  "lion  Latin."  remained  a 
language  which  was  both  living  and  national,  the  organ  of  that 
greater  Roman  nation  or  Christian  commonwealth  which  included 
the  Teutons  and  which  about  the  middle  of  this  period  assumed 
a  new  form  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Ttie  idea  that  nation- 
ality depends  on  unity  of  race  does  not  appeal  to  a  Briton,  and  must 
aeem  still  more  eccentric  to  an  American.  The  proper  name  for 
tb«  Latin  language  from  the  sixth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury is  not  lingua  Latina,  but  lingua  Romnna.  In  thia  capacity  it 
iftchieves  an  even  gn>ater  universality  than  it  enjoyed  before.  And 
f|t  is  fully  alive,  though  there  spring  up  aide  by  aide  with  it  a  num- 
ber of  daughter  languages  which  arc  completely  developed  before 
bihe  close  of  this  period.  Moreover,  this  Latin,  if  grammatieally 
decadent,  a  capable  of  sen'ing  its  age  well  as  an  instrument  of 
thought.  The  nile  of  A«gu.stine,  "  Melius  est  reprehendant  nos 
grammatiei  quam  nnn  intellegant  populi,"  expresses  the  very  sens- 
ible point  of  view  adopted  by  his  successors  in  their  handling  of  the 
lingua  Ramarta. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  of  this  long  period  the  work  done 
by  Latin  is  necessarily  limited;  for  all  intellectual  life  had  perished 
except  in  favored  places  like  Ireland,  and  among  exceptional  men 
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like  Priflciao,  Bode,  and  Alcuin.  The  relations  of  Latin  were  mainly 
with  the  monasteries;  and  to  theae  centuries,  if  to  any,  may  be  Btly 
applied  the  term  "The  Dark  Age."  The  three  centuries  that  follow 
(a.d.  800-1100)  are  a  period  of  transition  to  a  brighter  period,  and 
are  marked  by  a  reform  of  schools.  But  Latin  is  still  mainly  confined 
to  the  clergy,  though  tho  works  of  men  like  Hcotua  Erigena  and 
Eginh&rd  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  not  till  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  that  Latin  once  more  becomes  a  great  force  in 
the  world.  I>uring  tbis  laet  stage  of  its  existence  a5  a  living  language 
it  puts  off  ita  ecclesiastical  character  and  enters  on  new  paths  as  an 
organ  of  secular  life,  in  philosophy,  in  law,  and  tn  science,  especially 
the  Ecience  of  medicine.  It  becomes  the  language  of  the  universities 
which  were  then  springing  into  existence,  and  finds  a  wide  field  of 
activity  open  to  it  in  the  aer\'ice  of  that  movement  which  has  been 
rightly  called  the  Early  or  Scholastic  Renaissance,  as  distinct  from 
that  greater  Humanistic  Renaissance  of  which  Petrarch  was  the 
"  morning  star,"  The  stimulus  tn  nil  this  new  life  came  partly  from 
the  Saracens.  Arabic  works  on  philosophy,  mathematics,  astro- 
nomiy,  medicine,  and  other  liranches  of  science  and  pseudo-science 
were  translated  into  Latin,  and  KuKipe  waa  thita  brought  for  a 
thinl  time  into  contact  with  Semitic  thought.  iJut  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  light  of  Arabia  was  in  large  measure  a  light  bor- 
rowed from  Greece  and  the  remoter  East;  eonspiouously  so  in  the 
case  of  the  .Arabic  Aristotle,  which  made  its  way  in  a  Latin  dress 
from  Spain  into  Northern  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  tbirteenth 
century. 

After  the  fourteenth  century-  Latin  is  no  longer  the  universal 
languflgc  of  Europe,  no  longer  a  national  language  in  the  sense  in 
u'liicb  the  term  has  been  used  above,  though  it  continued  to  live  in 
works  like  the  Imitatio  Chriiti  of  Thomas  i  Kempis.  Tho  reason  is 
that  it  was  no  longer  alone  in  the  field.  And  the  Renaissance,  from 
the  very  fact  that  it  was  a  revival  of  purer  standards  of  tast«  and 
diction,  necessarily  turned  its  back  upon  that  well  of  living  speech 
which  had  supplied  the  needs  of  the  preceding  centuries.  But  what 
killed  Latin  aa  a  living  tongue  was  not  only  purism  but  also  Ihe 
growth  of  its  rivals  in  literary  capacity.  English  had  blossomed  into 
literature  as  early  as  the  seventh  century  (Cicdmon,  to  say  nothing  of 
BeountI}).  German  had  produced  a  truly  nati<inal  literature  in  tho 
twelfth  and  thirteenth.  The  reign  of  Latin  thus  overlaps  that  of 
the  modem  tongues  as  an  organ  of  literature  and  science;  and  as 
their  influence  waxed,  hers  waned. 

But  I  have  yet  to  ask  your  attention  to  one  more  phase  in  the  life 
of  Latin.  For  if  Latin  died  as  a  universal  language  when  the  new 
literatures  were  bom,  yet  it  died  only  to  rise  again,  together  with 
Greek,  in  a  new  form. 
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Tor  the  revival  of  classical  literature  in  the  fourteenth  md  (if- 
tL-enlh  centuries  turned  its  face  in  reality.not  so  much  to  the  past  as  to 
the  future.  And  porbape  the  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of 
Qodorn  literatures  is  this,  that  all  the  names  of  first  importance'  are 
-Ranaissanco.*  Chaucer  had  caught  its  spirit;  and  among  its 
most  prominent  representatives  are  to  bo  numbered  a  Rabelais,  a  Cer- 
^Tantes,  a  Shakespeare,  and  later  on  a  Goethe  and  a  Schiller.  Herein, 
1  take  it,  lies  the  ultimate  reason  why  we  study  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  &t  all;  their  study  is  in  reality  a  study  of  our  own  past, — 
our  very  own,  —  divorced  from  which  all  that  is  moBt  charaelerlBtic 
in  the  present  is  only  half-iiileMigible.  Were  il  not  for  tim,  —  were 
it  true  that  the  world  would  be  exactly  what  it  is  if  the  Greeks 
id  Romans  had  never  cxisUxl,  ua  thir  late  Mr.  Herbert  Sponccr 
tiought  and  said,*  —  then,  1  confess,  1  should  feel  that  the  uUiaaieal 
studies  could  be  justified  only  as  a  diaclplinary  study  —  and  for  the 
light  that  Latin  throws  upon  the  vopabulary  and  syntax  of  the 
mother  tongue.  It  is  because  the  precise  <ippo«ite  Is  true,  beeause 
modem  life  is  soaked  with  Greek  and  still  more  with  Latin  influences, 
,that  it  will  always  depend  for  its  complete  interpretation  on  a  study 
the  classics  —  that  is,  so  long  as  the  landmarks  of  our  pro- 
SMit  culture  remain  unshifted.  /Vnd  oven  at  the  present  day  the 
itin  language  is  Co  the  Latinized  classes  what  it  was  to  our 
"Teutonic  ancestors,  a  second  tonfjue,  to  which  we  can  apply  in  a 
more  real  sense  than  to  Greek  the  old  saying  of  Cnssiodorus: 
"Dulcius  suscipitur  quod  patrio  sermone  narratur,"'  Hence  it  is 
that  we  tike  to  speak  of  Plato  rather  than  of  Platon,  and  that  the 
Germans,  going  one  etep  further,  oonvert  Bacon  into  Baco.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  noteworthy  phenomenon  that  the  tongue  of  old 
Latium  should  have  conquered  for  itself  the  New  as  well  as  the 
Old  World,  and  should  find  now  in  America  a  land  which  not  only 
maintains  Latiii  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  but 
has  also  given  to  the  Old  World  some  of  ita  most  scientific  gram- 
imars  and  dictionaries. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  influence  of  Latin  upon  EUiglJsb  literature 
by  one  fact  which  I  discnvered  only  the  other  tlay.  One  of  the  most 
famous  speeches  of  Shakespeare  is.  1  think,  based  upon  what  would 
seem  a  priori  a  very  unlikely  source  —  the  treatise  of  Seneca  "On 
Mercy,*'  an  appeal  to  the  reigning  Emperor  Nero.*    The  leading 

'  Dante  is  one  of  th«  wltnceeua  to  thi;  tiawu  wliicb  preceded  lliu  day. 

*  Spc  hi»  Aviohitigrapht/,  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 

•  I^f.ic«  to  hiM  /)ff  (MJuiyroptiia,  quoted  by  Sandys,  Itittory  oj  C(omni( 
SeMarMp.  p.  2S4. 

I  *  Panluls  betwM-n  Siiueca'a  traRcdira  am)  Shak<r«iwap<!  Iuivp  lic*n  quoted  by 
J.  Churton  Collinii  in  liiw  rccmt  ShidUn  in  ifhakgprTf ;  but  I  am  not  awnrn  that 
any  one  has  hitherto  adduced  pvidmcw  tliat  any  prose  work  of  Seneca  n-aa  knoirn 
to  Sbakeapcare.  In  tlie  light  of  the  De  Clem^itia  I  ani  iticliinsl  Ut  think  that 
tlw  pnHBiiRp  of  Titus  .\ndmni<-tis  wliich  Mr.  Collins  n^itrds  iw  biwcil  on  CicCTo 
Pro  Lisario,  xii,  32,  may  obo  cotnc  frgco  ijoicca. 
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idpos  of  Portia's  apwch  art-  all  thtrc;  it  is  only  the  inimiiable  form 
of  cxprcesion  that  is  Shakcifpcarc'a. 

Nullum  etrintrDtiu  ex  omnibuB  magis  quam  rv^nm  aut  principcm  dcont  (i,  3,  3; 
again  i,  19,  I). 

"  It  becompB 
The  throned  monarch  Iwtti'r  tlian  liln  rrown." 

Eo  acUtcet  rormooius  id  ctuc  magniiicoatiuKiUG  iatcbiinar  quo  in  moiorc  prac- 
stabituT  potcetatc  {i,  19,  1). 

'"Tifl  miRlitiort  in  the  miRhtieat." 

Quod  H  di  placflbilea  et  nequi  delicta  poteDtium  non  statim  rulminibua  pei^ 
HrciiiuritUT,  quaiito  nequJua  eat  tiomlnem  homUubua  praepoaiUim  miti  ammo 
excrccrc  iiiipcriuin?  (i,  7,  2.) 

"  But  mcrcj'  is  above  this  tccptnsl  sway. 
It  U  PDthroDed  in  the  huttrt  of  kings; 
It  i«  on  attribute  of  God  himacK." 

Quid  nutem?  Non  proximum  eis  (dis)  locum  t«net  is  qui  ie  ox  deorum  n&tum 

geril  liHifiiciis  ft  largua  et  in  metius  potensT    (i,  19.  9.) 

"  And  earthly  powrr  ilotli  thvn  utiuw  liktvt  Qod'a 
When  mcTcy  acaeotiB  juaticc." 

Coj^titto quanta  solitudo  et  Taatitaa  futura  sit  ai  Dihil  tvlinquitUT 

niai  quod  index  aovorua  abaolvitrit  {i,  6,  IJ. 

"Conaider  ttua 
That  in  the  courae  of  juedce  none  of  us 

Slmiild  ntf  sidvatioii. 

Compare  ffamUt,  ii,  2:  "Use  every  man  after  his  deBGrt,  and 

who  shall  'scap«  whipping?  " 

And  the  story  of    Augustus    pardoning  Cinna  (i,  8)    probably 

suggested: 

"  It  iK  twice  hlewied ; 
It  bleaaeth  him  that  givea,  and  him  that  tabes." 

Ijodge's  translation  was  not  published  till  some  twenty  years  after 
the  Merchant  of  Venice.  But  that  la  no  difficulty  to  those  who 
believe  that  Shakespeare  had  not  forgotten  the  Latin  which  he  had 
learnt  at  Stratford  Graramor  School.  And  Seneca  was  more  read  in 
those  days  than  he  is  now:  witness  the  enormous  influence  wliich 
his  tragedies  exercised  on  the  predecessora  of  Shakespeare.  I  venture 
to  commend  the  study  of  Seneca's  prose  works  to  Shakespearian 
scholars. 
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[Willtam  Gardnn  Hale.  Profmsor  and  Head  of  the  DepartineDt  ol  Latin.  Vq\' 
rcmt}r  of  (:iiicvi#;»,  dnci:  1.SD2.  b.  Feb.  9,  1S49.  A.B.  Harvnn),  IRTO;  Fallow 
ia  PluIoBOpliy,  llanard,  1S70-7T;  LL.D.  Ifnion;  ibid.  Pritiwdin;  Student  at 
LeipaK  and  QAttingeD.  Tutor  iu  Latin,  Harvard.  1877-80;  I'rofcaeor  ot  Latin, 
Cornell  UniverHty,  IS$0-92.  Mcnibtrr  oi  thvGvnnaa  ArohHologicnl  IiMtilut«0'( 
Berlin,  Athens,  itnd  [{omc ;  Amvriean  Fliilolog^cal  Aaaociatim)  (Prt^idi^nt,  INO'J- 
B3).  Diiwctor  of  t!ir  Aniprir»n  8fibool  of  Clssrical  Studint  in  R(>»m>.  1W5-0S. 
Aotliar  of  The  Cum-Corulnictiotu,  188»-a9:  The  Aniinpalonj  Sttbivnclivc  in 
Ortek  and  Latin ,  IS94;  />iii  Vrrs^.-lctns  deiinixf  Wurd-Arcitiit  in  Rumiin  ^])efrh  t 
1W6.  etc.;  A  Latin  Grammar  (in  oollalKir*tion  with  Cftrl  I).  Buck).  1903.] 

When  the  invitation  to  take  purl  in  this  Congress  came  to  me,  the 
difficulty  of  surveying,  in  the  ullottwl  forty-five  minutes,  alt  the 
problems  presented  by  the  Latin  language  —  problems  in  fields  ao 
varied  as  those  of  the  critical  treatment  of  the  contents  of  the  various 
authors,  paleography  in  its  more  general  aspects,  epigraphy,  gram- 
mar on  the  side  of  forms,  grammar  on  the  side  of  syntaXj  grammar  on 
the  side  of  meter,  and  the  rest  — seemed  insujwrahle.  I  wa*  there- 
upon assured  that  I  might  deal  with  all  the  problems,  or  with  any  of 
ihem.  But  my  duuhts  were  not  at  an  end.  I  felt  that  the  situation 
demanded  that  your  speakers  should  discuss  some  phase  of  the 
subjects  in  which  they  were  most  practiced,  and  in  which  they  hixd, 
accordingly,  the  largest  mcosiire  of  faith  in  their  own  judgment.  This 
meant  that,  if  I  were  to  speak  at  all,  it  must  be  upon  conception* 
and  methods  in  the  study  of  Latin  syntax.  But  it  waa  one  of  the 
eaeential  articles  nf  my  creed  that  no  man  can  deal  successfully 
viith  problems  of  Latin  syntax,  if,  as  the  plan  of  the  committee  seemed 
to  contemplate,  ho  sedulously  confined  his  eyes  to  the  ground  eovcred 
by  the  Latin  reservation.  Again  I  was  assured  that  I  was  at  liberty 
to  say  what  1  chose.  I  plan,  therefore,  without  regard  to  barriers 
of  language,  to  diacuss  the  way  in  which  most  vmters  to-day  look 
at  questions  of  the  origina  of  mood-uses. 

We  arc  not  aware,  in  general,  where  our  conceptions  of  mood- 
forces  came  from.  We  do  not  even  know  whether  they  property 
belong  together.  What  we  have  is  an  eclectic  system.  But  the  choices 
made  have  for  a  long  time  not  been  made  by  a  conscious  process. 
Each  writer  has  in  general  accepted  whatever  seemed  to  him  to 
commend  itself.  I  shall  later  show  you  a  single  sentence  of  three 
lines,  in  which  four  radically  different  and  mutually  ooatradietory 
schemes  are  combined. 

A  8atiafaclur>'  treatment  of  the  subject  would  demand  a  discus^OQ 
of  every  phase  of  opinion  from  the  begumiagB  of  syntactical  atudiee 
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to  Ihe  prwipnt  day.  It  is  obvious  that  I  cannot  present  pv«i  a  min- 
drcdth  part  of  tliU.  I  must,  however,  ncccissarily  run  brktly  ovtr 
the  centurice  that  preceded  the  one  covered  by  the  title  of  my 
paper. 

The  first  recorded  thinking  about  the  syntax  of  any  language  of 
our  family  took  place  among  the  Greeks.  The  moods  recei\'ed  namea. 
In  the  best  Greek  writing  on  the  subject,  that  of  Apolloniiis  the  Croiw 
(an  unhappy  epithet  for  one  engaged  in  so  charming  a  work),  Greek 
mood-syntsx  reached  its  culmination.  Apollonius  defined  the  moods 
as  oxpres.sing  n  SaiSttnt  i^'xi*^,  whieh  1  like  to  translate  by  the 
phrase,  "  an  attitude  of  mind."  We  have  not  got  beyond  this  yet.  nor 
ever  sliail.  We  have  strayed  far  from  it  in  the  last  century,  and  to  it 
we  must  return. 

Apollonius  uses  for  the  moods  the  names  inherited  from  his  pre- 
decaeaora.  They  arc:  ipumir^t  the  Mood  of  Indicating  or  Defining, 
the  Latin  Indicativus;  TrpnrrrairrtK^,  tho  Mood  of  CiMumamling,  the 
Latin  haperativus]  cturriii*/,  the  Mood  of  Wishing,  the  Latin  Opta- 
Hvw;  and  immamiKii,  the  Subjoined  Mood,  the  Latin  SuhitmcHvua. 
In  giving  the  first  three  names,  the  Greeks  were  unconsciously 
thinking  of  the  moods  as  Apollonius  did  in  his  definition.  They  were 
recogniising  the  attitudes  o]  mind  conveyed  by  them,  the  represent- 
ation respectively  of  a  fact,  of  a  command,  of  a  wish.  The  list  of 
forces  is  imperfect,  but  it  is  sound  ao  far  as  it  goes.  Examples  in 
which  the  three  moods  convey  preciacly  the  attitudes  of  tuind  de- 
aoribed  by  tho  nameB  occur  in  abundance. 

In  hitting  upon  the  last  name,  the  Subjoined  Mood,  the  Greeks 
committed  a  great  error.  They  had  named  the  other  moods  fnim 
their  forcwt;  this  mood,  on  the  other  hand,  they  named  uimply  fn»m 
ita  rtrlation,  in  subordinate  cUiwin,  to  other  part^  of  the  si^ntenco.  It 
waa  to  them  simply  the  mood  of  attachment,  lilt*  mischief  accom-] 
plishcd  by  this  purely  superficial  treatment  is  not  yet  undone. 

We  have  already  seen,  then,  two  entirely  different  ways  of  looking 
at  UBCS  of  the  moodit.  For  the  second  I  know  no  apposite  name, 
unle.ss  it  be  "  merhanical."  For  the  first,  the  conception  which  looks 
upon  moods  aa  exprcHsing  attitudes  nf  mind,  the  proper  name  is 
"psychological."  Wc  mean  more  to-day  by  tbc  woni  psychotogiciil 
than  Apollonius  meant  by  his  definition,  but,  so  far  aa  Apollo* 
nius  went,  we  mean  the  same  thing. 

The  Roman  grammarians  accepted  the  Greek  conceptions  of  the 
moodSf  and  translated  the  names,  as  above.  Naturally,  then,  they  ap- 
plied the  names  Subjunctive  and  Optative  to  the  Bumc  set  of  forms 
used  under  different  circumstances.  The  mood  in  utinam  amarer 
they  called  the  Optative.  The  mood  in  the  second  verb  of  prodest 
ut  eas  they  called  the  Subjunctive. 
The  scholaslie  grammarians  did  not  interest  themselves  in  the 
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tncmds.  Interest  wag  revived  whon  the  RcDsissance  grammiiriariH 
took  up  the  task.  I  hope  some  time  to  tell  the  story  in  detail.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  one;  and  it  has  not  yet 
beec  told  in  a  way  that  seems  to  me  wholly  sfttisfactory ,  —  admirable 
as  is  Golling's  sketch  in  his  recently  published  Introduction  in  vol.  iii 
of  the  great  German  Historical  Latin  Grammar. 

We  pass  at  once  to  the  eight«enili  century,  and  to  the  first  in- 
fluences u{  modern  philosophy.  Delbiiick,  in  liia  Comparalive  Syn- 
lax,  bae  called  atteution  to  the  iiifluence  of  Wolff  on  certain  parts 
of  grammar,  but  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  called  att«ntioD 
to  what  seems  to  be  his  influence  on  the  doctrine  of  the  moods. 
Wolff  ftrtds  three  notions  to  be  fundamental  in  his  schLMue  of  ontology, 
namely  those  of  Possibility,  of  Necessity,  of  Contingency.  H«?re  and 
there  in  the  eight«enlh  centurj-  one  finds  a  grammalical  treatment 
corresponding  to  this.  Thus  in  Muiner's  Ph^sophiaehe  ittui  AUg«- 
mtine  SprachUhrc,  Leipzig,  1781,  the  Indicative  ia  made  to  fill  the 
Bat*gor>-  of  Necessity,  the  Subjunctive  the  two  caH^nries  of  Po6- 
sibility  and  Contingency.  A  leas  thoniugh-going  use  of  the  same 
scheme  is  to  be  found  in  Harris's  Ilcrmai,  Londnn.  1751.  Harris 
idcntifii'S  the  Potential  MixkI.  the  Subjoined  Mood,  and  Uic  Mood  of 
Contingency,  and  explains  ihc.  Latin  Subjunctive  of  I^irposeoQ  the 
ground  that  an  net  purposed  is  in  human  life  "always  a  contingent, 
and  may  never,  perhaps,  happen,  despite  all  our  forethought." 

The  philosophical  system  of  Wolff  was  destined  to  be  succeeded 
hy  (he  system  of  K-int;  and  the  system  of  Kant  was  destined  to  be 
applied  to  the  syntax  of  the  verb.  The  fact  that  Kant  influenced 
mood-syntAx  has  been  pointed  out  frequently  enough.  But  it  hoe 
been  done  by  no  one  in  detail  except  Koppin,  in  his  two  BeitrOge, 
1877  and  1880;  and  Koppin  seems  to  me  not  clearly  to  have  un- 
raveled the  tangled  threads,  nor  to  have  recognised  sufficiently  the 
modifying  influence  of  MatthiA.  Dissen,  and  Thiersch.  Further,  by 
((uoting  Matthid  in  an  edition  published  in  1825-27  instead  of  the 
original  edition  of  1807  and  180S  (distinct  books) ,  and  Thiersch  in  an 
edition  of  1824  instead  of  the  original  oneof  1812,  Koppin  makes  these 
men  to  be  followers,  rather  tlmu  shapors,  of  the  opinion  of  others. 
Again,  no  one  has  pointed  out  clearly  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  ideas  laid  down  first  for  Greek  were  taken  up  for  other  lan- 
guages of  our  family,  or  the  extraordinary  fact  that  under  this  or  that 
disguise  they  or  their  descendants  rule  the  greater  part  of  the  gram- 
matieal  W(»rld  to-<iay.  It  is  these  things  which  I  shall  myself  try  to 
do.  in  altogether  too  brief  faahion,  within  the  short  time  allowed  me. 

In  1781.  Kant  published  the  Critique  oj  Pure  Reason,  the  first 
working-out  of  his  complete  system.  In  this  he  places  all  judgments 
under  one  or  another  of  four  categories:  Quantity,  Quality,  Relation, 

'  I  nish  to  thank  Pnttsaot  John  Dewey  for  aasistance  in  placing  ttus  influnim. 
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and  Modality.  Each  of  these  categories  is  again  divided 
We  are  concerned  to-day  ouly  with  the  use  made  of  the  categories  of 
Modality.  The  sub-categories  of  this  arw:  Existeace,  Possibility,  and 
Necessity.  Kvery  recognition  or  conception  of  an  act  or  state  pos- 
sible to  the  human  mind  mu^t  fall  under  one  of  theHo  three  categories. 
These  three  conceptions,  native  to  the  mind,  are  the  frames,  so  to 
epi^k,  through  which  the  mind  looks  at  whatever  occurs  in  the 
external  world. 

Eleven  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Critique,  namely  in  1792. 
J.  G.  Hassc,  a  schoolmaster  in  Kant's  own  town  of  Konigsberg, 
published  a  Grammatology  oj  Greek  and  Latin,  jnr  academic  instruc- 
tion and  the  upper  clasBd  Gymjutsitn.  In  hi.i  general  treatment,  he 
adapted  Kant's  scheme  to  grammar,  the  moods  being  mmie  tn  express 
ExUtcno!,  PosaibiUiy,  and  Necc^siiy.  In  the  details  of  bis  treatment, 
however,  strangely  enough,  Hasse  did  not  apply  these  conceptions. 

Nine  years  later,  in  1801,  Professor  Gottfried  Hermann  of  Leipzig 
published  a  book  on  the  reform  of  the  theory  of  Greek  grammar, 
De  emendanda  ratione  fframmaticaf  Graecae.  He  up  braids  Hasse,  in  the 
most  general  terms,  for  having  misunderstood  Kant.  As  for  himwif, 
he  says  that  he  shall  hold  himself  free  from  taking  sides  In  nirta- 
physics,  but  tba.t  he  shall  avail  himself  of  the  categories  of  Kaut. 
This  is  preci«'ly  what  Hasse  had  done;  and,  so  far  as  the  verb  is 
concerned,  the  adaptalittii  made  by  Hernjann  is  the  same  as  the 
adaptation  made  by  Hasse.  On  the  whole,.  Hasse  seems  to  have 
been  the  saner  and  better  graimnarian.  He  is  to-day,  however, 
almost  forgotten,'  while  Hennanu,  dognmtic,  severe,  strenuous,  and 
triumphant,  fills  a  great  place  in  the  history  of  classical  studies. 

Tlie  mouda,  says  Hermann,  indicate  whether  the  act  referred  to 
aclually  tako»  place,  or  can  take  plaee,  or  mu»t  take  plaee  (the  three 
categories  of  Existence,  Pa'tsibility,  and  Necesaty).  The  first  idea  is 
expresseti  by  Uie  Indicative.  For  iJie  second,  the  subtile  ob3er\'alion 
of  the  Greeks  recognized  two  conceptions  of  rosaibility,  namely, 
Objective  rosaibility  (pcssibilitas  obiecliva),  and  Subjective  Pos- 
sibility {pogsHriHIag  Bubicctiva).  The  introduction  of  the  term* 
"Subjective"  and  "Objective,"  which  played  so  large  a  part  in 
philosophy,  will  be  noticed.  These  two  conceptions  are  expressed  by 
two  distinct  moods,  the  Subjunctive  and  the  OptatJve.  The  Sub- 
junctive mood, or  the  mood  of  Objectivity, expresses  that  which  in  the 
nature  of  the  ease  in  the  given  instance  is  capable  of  taking  place. 
The  Optative  mood, or  the  mood  of  Subjectivity, expresses  thatwMch 
is  capable  of  being  thought.  The  third  modal  force,  that  of  Necessity, 
is  expressed  by  the  Imperative  if  the  Necessity  is  Subjective,  by  the 
verbal  adjective  -riot  if  Objective. 

'  Hawc'ii  xttant^  \a  not  even  mcnt^oacd  in  cilhcr  of  tho  two  well-known  lexiconi 
by  PQkd  and  Eckstein. 
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The  Subjunctive  is  uecegsarily  a  dependent  mood.  For  since  U 
expresaea  that  which  in  the  nature  of  things  id  the  given  instance  is 
cBpable  of  taking  place,  there  must  always  be  something  to  give 
the  reason  why  the  act  can  take  place.  But  thia  can  be  furnished  only 
in  a  main  eent«nce.  Henc«  the  Subjunctive  must  always  be  de- 
paodent.  Where  it  tieema  independent,  this  appearance  is  due  to 
ellipsia.  Thus  Ita/uv,  "let  ub  go,"  was  originally  Jyc  Ivu'wifiif,  "come, 
in  order  that  xve  may  go."  Ti  irmi  stands  for  viituuvav 7i rouii,  "tell 
me  what  I  shall  do/'  or  ow<  oHlo W -s-wu.,  "I  don't  know  what  to 
do,"  etc. 

Here  we  find  a  mixture  of  two  influences.  The  one  was  the  oW 
Greek  error  by  which  the  Subjunotive  had  been  made  the  mood  of 
dependency.  Tlie  other  was  i.he  error  with  regard  to  ellipsis,  developed 
especially  in  the  pt^riod  of  Uciiaiasance  grammar.  The  actual  inter- 
pretation would  be  recognized  by  everybody  to-day  as  impossible. 
Yet  a  great  deal  of  our  prevailing  synta.x  of  the  present  time  hia- 
toiically  goes  back  to  preciaely  thia  reasoning  of  Hermann's. 

The  uses  of  the  Optative  are,  in  Hermann's  treatment,  all  to  be 
deduced  from  the  idea  of  the  Subjectively  PoBHible,  that  is,  of  that 
which  may  be  thmigkt  as  posfibk.  Thus  the  mood  used  in  expressing 
wish  is  the  Optative,  because  a  wish  is  the  thought  of  something  as 
possible. 

Hermann's  book  marked  the  firm  establishment  of  a  new  method 
in  syntax,  which  we  taay  c&U  the  metaphysicat ;  and  it  made  syntax  of 
the  Kantian  type. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  modifications  of  thia  first  scheme. 
Matthia,  in  two  Greek  grammars,  1^07  and  1808,  appears  to  have 
de^red  to  deal  with  hia  problems  without  a  metaphysical  leaning. 
Ncvenheleea  he  did  not  escajse  the  influence  of  Hurinann.  For  the 
Imperative,  he  followed  the  older  treatment,  and  made  it  the  Mood 
of  Command,  not  of  Necessity.  For  the  Optative  he  accepted  Her- 
mann's theory,  with  a  modiilcatiou.  Hermann  had  made  this  the 
mood  of  Subjective  Possibility,  of  an  act  Utought  as  possHtle.  Matthia 
threw  the  emphasis  on  the  side  of  thought  rather  than  on  the  side  of 
pOBsibiUty,  and  accordingly  define<l  the  Optative  as  the  Mood  of 
Thought. 

For  the  Subjunctive  also  he  dejiartcd  somewhat  from  Hermann's 
interpretation.  Hermann  had  made  the  Subjunctive  express  Ob- 
jective Fossibility,  in  contrast  with  the  Optative,  the  mood  of  Sub- 
jective Possibility.  Matthia  held  that  both  moods  expressed  the 
thought  of  an  act  tt.s  against  reality,  the  difference  being  that  the 
Subjunctive  expressed  the  act  more  definitely,  as  depending  on  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  while  the  Optative  expressed  it  less  definitely. 

Matthia  aJ^o  remarks  in  the  book  of  1807  that,  the  terminatioua 
of  the  Subjunctive  being  primary,  and  thoe{  of  the  Optative  second- 
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aiy,  the  former  are  regularly  used  with  tenjtes  of  the  present  or  future, 
the  latter  with  tFCiises  of  the  pant.  The  next  atep  naturally  would 
be  trO  inaku  the  diffcruncc  bctwcca  the  two  merely  one  of  tense, 
the  mood  bciOK  the  same  in  both.  This  step  was  actually  und 
fully  taken  by  Kiihncr,  in  his  Greek  grammar,  in  1833. 

The  effect  of  Matthifi's  hint  that  the  Optative  was  only  a  secondary 
Subjunctive  has  passed  away  in  the  last  qiiarwr  of  a  century.  TJie 
effect  of  his  ahifting  of  the  supposed  ground  of  the  Optative  to  make 
it  that  of  Thought,  and  putting  the  Subjunctive  likewise  under  this 
oategoty,  has  not  passed  away.  It  is,  as  wc  shall  presently  sec,  the 
system  under  which  we  arc  mostly  living. 

In  the  year  1808,  Disscn,  in  a  HabilitationKsckrift,  De  tempor- 
thus  d  modis  verbi  Qratci.  gave  another  twist  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  moods.  He  made  the  Imperative  the  mood  of  Will,  —  the  old 
conception,  with  a  new  name.  The  Optative  he  made  to  express  a 
comcwus  thought,  that  is,  the  recognition  of  something  as  the  thought 
of  some  one  else,  or  of  one's  self  at  au  earlier  time.  This  was  a  mod- 
ificaLion  of  Matthifi's  view.  For  the  Subjunctive,  he  constructed 
a  modification  of  Hermann's  view.  Hermann  bad  made  the  Sub- 
junctive the  mood  of  ObiecLivc  Poaeibility,  of  that  which  in  the  very 
nature  and  condition  of  things  (per  ipearum  rerum  condiciontni)  is 
capable  of  taking  place.  In  order  that  this  should  be  shown,  there 
had  to  be  a  main  sentence,  on  which  the  other  depended.  Dissea, 
throwing  emphasis  on  the  side  of  "the  very  nature  and  condition  of 
things,"  nude  the  Subjunctive  the  moo<l  of  that  which  hung  upon 
something  else,  in  other  wonia,  theMoodof  Oinditionality.  Natur- 
ally, then,  the  indicative  became,  in  bis  sj'stem,  the  Mood  of  Un> 
conditionslity. 

The  particle  <Iv,  according  to  Dissen,  in  itself  expresses  Condi- 
tionality.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  connectives  compounded  with 
av  (as  irkv, '  htttSav,  lav,  ottw.  iirorav,  eJrr'  av)  take  the  Subjunctive,  The 
same  holds  for  the  conjunctions  meaning  "before,"  "so  long  as,"  or 
"until"  (as  irpiv  S.v,  im  fif,  J^pn  Sk,  fc*  4v),  The  same  holds,  further, 
for  all  relative  words  with  iv  (as  «*.  iam,  alo^,  Jrou,  6$fv)\  for  the 
sense  is  the  same  as  if,  instead  of  the  relative,  one  were  to  use  an  Ha 
or  irwoTOi/  ("  if  "  or  "  when  ")  with  a  demonstrative. 

This  combination,  made  by  Oissen  in  his  working-out  of  his 
metaphysical  material,  remains  in  full  force  to-day,  having  been 
taken  up  later  by  Thiersch,  by  Reieig,  and  by  Hermann  himself, 
and  then  passed  down  from  one  German  worker  to  another.  In  tbo 
English-speaking  world,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  grammars  of  Goodnin, 
Alleo-Hftdley,  Goodcll,  Babbitt,  Bevier's  Brief  Qreck  Syntax,  Monro's 
Homeric  Cromjwor,  and  even  Thompson's  Ortek  Grammar.  We  are 
leaniiog  and  teaching  the  doctrine,  nearly  a  century-  after  it  was 
'  I  give  thfiee  forma  os  DiwMi  writeti  tliwra. 
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spun  as  a  thread  of  a  metaphysical  web.  It  is  wholly  indofeiiBible. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  there  are  relative  and  temporal  clauses 
whith  are  in  effect  conditions;  but  the  great  mass  of  these  olauBcs,  as 
of  the  others  referred  to,  are  not  conditions.  They  are  mere,  and 
whoUy  simple,  determinaHve  clauses  (to  employ  a  term  from  my 
Cum^onatructions  and  my  AnHdpaiory  SubjuncHve  in  Greek  and 
Latin).  They  simply  answer  the  question,  "What  man,  what  time, 
what  thing,  etc.,  do  you  meanT"  Thus  in  the  sentence  "happy  he 
at  heart  above  all  uthere  who  shall  lead  you  home  in  marriage," 

KUmt  fi'av  rtpl  tnjpi  tiaKopvariK  ^ox**  JAA^uv  &  ti  u'  otnoi^'  Ayiyifni,  Od. 

6,  I6Q,  the  rulative  clause  simply  makes  known  to  Nausicaa 
«Ao  il  is  that  the  speaker  pronounces  happy.  It  is  no  more  con- 
ditional than  the  preterite  Indicative  in  the  corresponding  "thrice 
and  four  times  happy  the  Danaanswho  perished  then  in  broad  Troy- 
land,"  rpiirfiiKOptV  Aa^aui   xui   rirpoKit,  at  rvi  tXovta  Tpaiy  iV  tvptiy},  said 

by  the  same  speaker  in  Od.  5, 306.  Again  in  11.  2,  33,  "  but  keep  this 
in  thy  mind,  nor  Icfc  forgetfulnesss  lay  hold  of  thee  when  sweet  sleep 
shall  leave  thcc,"  c^'  ac  <rt  ii*\C4>puii'  vkvo^  ^*'VJi>  '^  '^  nothing;  short 
of  grotesque  to  explain  the  laet  clause  as  conditional.  It  is  merely 
a  time-fixing  clause,  —  an  antieipatory  determinaiive  ciame,  the 
thing  determined  being  here  a  time. 

Four  years  after  the  appearance  of  Disscn's  dissertation,  in  1812, 
Thiersch  published  two  Greek  grammars.  His  mood-system  is  a 
composite  of  those  of  his  immediate  prcdcccssois.  For  the  Optative, 
be  accepted  MAtthi&'s  \*icw.  This  mood  expresses  an  act  as  merely 
thought  ("als  bios  gedacht"),  as  an  idea  ("' Vorstollung").  A  wish 
ts  expressed  by  the  Optative  because  it  conveys  a  mere  thought.  A 
clause  of  repeated  action  in  the  past  tJikes  the  Optative,  because 
the  putting  together  of  many  acts  into  one  group  is  not  an  affair 
of  the  things  In  themselves  (which,  as  such,  would  be  expressed  by 
the  Indicative),  but  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  go  a"  Vorstellung,"  etc., 
etc. 

For  the  Subjunctive,  Thiersch  adopts  the  view  of  Dlssen,  com- 
bining all  the  phrases  used  about  it  in  Otssen's  dissertation.  The 
Subjunctive  is  the  mood  of  the  dejiendeni,  the  ctmdiHoned,  the  uit- 
eerlain.  Whatever  involves  Dependency,  Conditionallty,  or  Uncer- 
tainty must  accordingly  go  into  the  Subjunctive.  Thus  in  iw/4tv 
"let  u8  go,*'  the  Subjunctive  is  used  because  there  is  no  real  going. 
The  going  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  person  addressed,  is  con- 
ditioned by  that  will.  Hence  it  must  be  expressed  by  the  Subjunctive. 
Similarly,  the  Subjunctive  has  to  be  used  in  clauses  of  purpose, 
because  a  purpose  presupposes  a  main  act,  and  is  dependent  upon  it. 

In  spite  of  the  wildiiess  of  these  fancies,  Thiersch  reached  several 
helpful  conceptions.  TIiuk  be  recognized  the  rise  of  the  relative 
pnukoon  out  of  the  demonstrative  in  Greek,  and  so  established. 
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though  still  in  a  very  incomplctG  way,  the  cxiatcncc  of  an  earlier 
stage  of  parntAXLs,  out  of  which  the  lat«r  stsgo  of  hy]>otaxia  grew. 
Thierech  also  saw  the  facti  of  mood-usage  more  justly  than  his 
metAphysital  schematizing  suggests.  He  recogniin^s  Will  as  the  force 
of  the  Subjunctive  in  what  he  calls  its  earliest  seat,  naoaely  exhort- 
ation and  prohibition,  and  derives  the  Future  force  of  the  mood,  as 
Been  in  many  Homeric  examples,  from  tliis  earlier  force,  on  the  ground 
that  acta  lying  iu  the  future  depend  either  upon  the  Will  of  some  one 
or  upon  the  later  course  of  things  ("dem  weitcrn  Erfolg  ").  lu  the 
same  connection,  he  U3*s  the  phrase  "  wo  diescr  noeh  ku  erwarten," 
"where  this  is  still  to  be  expected."  Out  of  this  lias  growu  the  uae 
of  the  technical  name  Ervartung,  now  generally  used  in  Germany 
for  one  of  the  families  of  meanings  of  the  Subjunctive.  We  have  thus 
already  seen,  as  early  as  1812,  the  suggestion  that  the  uses  of  the 
Grp«k  Subjunctive  may  be  divided  Into  two  classes,  Will  and  Ex- 
pectation, and  the  euKgeation  of  the  descent  of  the  second  fnnn  the 
first.  This  is  psychological  synta.x,  beclouded  though  it  is  by  the 
veil  of  metRphysicai  S5*ntax  thrown  over  it. 

The  oppnsite  method,  that  which  makes  Expectation  (Futurity) 
the  oldest  force  of  the  Greek  Subjunctive,  was  adopted  by  Aken,  in 

isai. 

Both  these  conceptions,  it  may  ho  said  in  passing,  have  been 
adopted  for  Latin.  Thus  in  IS27,  WuUncr,  Bedeutung  d<r  Upraeh^cken 
Casus  Tind  Modi,  endeavored  to  explain  all  the  forces  of  the  Latin 
Subjunctive  ns  containing  the  idea  of  Will,  and  in  1S70,  Greenough, 
The  lAiiin  Subjunctive,  endeavored  to  explain  alt  the  forces  of  the 
same  mood  as  expressing  Futurity.  Both  these  men  had  broken 
away  from  the  tenets  of  the  mptaphyfiicai  echool ;  yet  both  continued 
to  hold  the  doctrine,  which  had  arisen  through  the  thinking  of  that 
school,  that  every  use  of  a  given  mood  contained  in  it  the  original 
force  of  that  mood. 

The  general  view  of  the  Optative  suffered  no  further  development 
in  the  teachings  of  the  metaphysical  school,  though  a  variety  of 
names  came  into  use.  The  mood  was  that  of  "Vorstellung,"  "dee 
rein  Vorgestellten,"  "dcs  bloss  Gedachten,"  "der  reinen  Subjec- 
tivitftt.'*  It  expressed  a  thought,  an  idea,  something  abatraeied  from 
reality.  Yet  various  attempts,  quite  in  the  modern  method,  were 
made  to  trace  the  evolution  of  one  use  out  of  another.  Thus  Baum- 
lein,  Uniersjichungtm  dAer  die  griechischen  Modi,  1846,  says  that  the 
Optative  is  the  mood  of  the  Subjective,  and  that,  as  such,  it  has  two 
functions,  one  to  express  what  is  merely  thought,  the  other  to  express 
what  is  wished;  but  he  adds,  "If  this  seetns  too  vague,  then  it  is  better 
to  start  with  the  idea  of  Wiah  as  the  older,  aince  it  Is  easier  to  think 
that  the  idea  of  Vorstellung  arose  out  of  the  idea  of  Wish  than  vice 
versa."  The  connecting  link,  he  adds,  may  be  formed  by  the  Opt«- 
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tive  of  Concession.  He  does  not  illustrate,  but  probably  has  in  mind 
Huch  a  series  as  "may  it  be  so,"  "grant  that  it  be  so,"  "it  may  be  so." 
Hero  is  already  the  conception  of  the  growth  of  one  foroe  out  of 
another,  and  of  a  third  force  out  of  the  second.  Thia  is  evohUiont 
a  conception  v«ry  different  from  that  of  the  presence  of  some  one 
forec  in  all  the  uses  of  a  given  mood. 

So  much  for  Greek.  But  the  story  does  not  end  here.  These  same 
ideas  were  accepted  as  valid  for  the  sj'ntax  of  all  languages.  Often 
the  same  man  wrote  on  both  Greek  and  Latin,  treating  Ijoth  in  the 
same  way.  Thus  Reisig,  adopting  Hermann's  views  in  substance, 
wrote  a  monograph  on  ok  in  LS20.  and  chen,  in  leotures  on  Latin 
syntax,  given  finally  in  1826-27,  and  published  by  Hasso  in  1839, 
reproduced  the  same  scheme  for  Latin,  —  three  forma  of  being, 
Reality,  Possibility,  and  Necessity,  and  three  corresponding  moods. 
Indicative,  Subjunctive,  and  Imperative.  Possibility  is  ihoiight  of 
either  objectively,  as  resting  on  the  relation  of  things,  or  subjectively, 
aa  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 

This  is  the  Hormannian  scheme,  pure  and  simple.  The  majority 
of  Latin  grammarians,  on  the  otlier  hand,  following  the  modified 
scheme  devised  by  MatthiS.  made  ttie  Subjunctive  the  mood  of 
thought  ("  Vorstellung").  and  the  Imperative  the  mood  of  command. 
Thus  Zumpt,  second  edition,  1820  (probably  also  in  the  first,  which 
I  have  niH  been  able  to  see  ').  explains  the  Subjunetive  in  a  clause 
of  Purpose  aa  expresning  a  thought  ("  Voretelhmg  ") ,  the  Subjunctive 
with  cum  causal  aa  expressiiiR  the  idea  of  inner  dependence,  which  is 
a  matter  of  thought  <"  Vurstcllung"),  and  the  Subjunctive  with 
cum  temporal  as  involving  the  same  conception  of  inner  dependence. 
Here  we  recogniie  the  greater  part  of  our  nniinarj*  syntactical 
armory  of  tf>-day.  The  story  is  henceforth  largely  the  same.  Schulz's 
Latin  grammar,  182.5,  says  that  the  Indicative  ia  the  mood  of  reality, 
while  ihe  Subjunctive  rxpn-sscs  the  conlrnta  of  a  sentence  not  ns  a 
fact,  but  merely  as  au  M/ta.  a  concvptivn.  Thus  in  indirect  questions, 
expressions  of  pur|>03c  or  result,  wishes,  concessions,  conclusions, 
one  is  dealing,  not  with  facts,  but  vrith  conceptions,  as  in  "  I  told  him 
that  I  had  gone  to  church"  ("dass  ich  tti  der  Kirche  gewesen  sei"), 
in  which  for  the  moment  I  regard  my  being  in  church  not  us  n  fact 
("Thatjittchc"),  but  as  the  object  of  a  mental  activity,  and  so  aa 
a  conception.  The  treatment  is  the  same,  again,  in  Ktzler's  Kr&rUr- 
ungen,  1826,  Kiihncr's  Latin  grammar,  1840,  Madvig'g  Latin  gram- 
mar, 1844,  etc.  Mfldvig  says,  for  example,  that  in  Titivs  curril  ul 
rudH,  "Titius  runs  to  get  into  a  sweat,"  the  Subjunctive  is  used 
because  the  sweating  is  a  mere  conception.  Hottze,  in  1861-62,  says 
the  Indicative,  Subjunctive,  and  Imperative,  as  everj-body  knows 
(noium  tsl),  express  things  respectively  as  Actuality,  as  dependent 

*  OoUing  Btat«a  that  be  lisa  not  beta  able  Co  >ee  either  ol  the  £nl  two  editions. 
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on  Thought  alone,  or  u  Command.  The  same  do«tnne  is  th«  prcvail- 
ioR  one  to-day  in  Gcnnany.  Tlius  Waldeck,  in  his  Practical  Guide 
to  Instruction  in  Latin  Grammar,  1892,  Kays,  pp.  146,  147:  "Hierin 
nun  liegt  ein  iwhr  wichtiger  Unterschied  dea  Latpuiisrhen;  diese 
Sprachc  fiutRt  alles,  was  als  von  irgend  jeinamlem,  also  anch  dcm  Rr- 
d«ndeii  wlhRt gt-sagt,  gcfragt,  grglaubt,  empfundcn,  wahrgcnomnwn, 
also  gleichs&m  aua  sciaer  Scclc  gcsprochcn  n-ird,  nicht  als  Tbatsache 
ftuf,  auch  Venn  cs  nn  sichcinceolphc  \st,  sondcm  nurals  die  Behaupt* 
ung,  I'rage,  Meinung,  Empfindung,  Wahmohtiiiing  desselben,  also 
als  Voretellung."  And  Methner's  Inveatigation  in  the  Thtory  oi  the 
Latin  Moode  and  Temes.  tvith  rspecial  rpgard  to  ute  in  IrnATUciion, 
makes  that  which  the  Subjunctive  expresses  to  be  everywhere 
"eine  gedachte,  vorgesteUtc  Handlung"  (p,  |52>,  "cin  Gedank«" 
(p.  140),  "etn  vorge8t«ll t«8  Gcschehpo"  (p.  146).  Hoffmann,  in 
his  doetrine  of  absolute  and  relative  time  as  determining  th«  mood 
of  the  cum-clause,  carried  the  doctrine  to  it4  natural  conclusion  by 
making  the  Subjunctive  the  trood  of  the  non-existent,  and  did  not 
even  aee  the  humor  of  this  reductio  cd  ahyurdum. 

American  Latin  grammar  followed  German  Latin  grammar.  The 
Andrews  and  Sto<idard'£  grammar,  upon  which  mnst  people  of  my 
generation  were  brought  up,  taught  that  "  the  Subjunctive  mood  Es 
u«eil  to  expresK  an  action  or  slate  simply  na  conceived  by  the  mind  "; 
and  again,  that  "  relatives  require  the  Subjunctive,  when  the  clauaee 
connected  by  them  express  merely  a  conception;  as,  for  example,  a 
consequenee,  an  innate  quality,  a  cause,  motive,  or  purpose."  Two 
of  our  welt-known  grfininiBTs  of  the  present  day  base  the  treatment 
of  the  moods  upon  the  same  thing,  —  grammars  made  by  two  men 
who  have  rendered  distinguished  service  to  elassical  studies.  One  of 
them,  that  of  Professor  Gildersliccve,  says:  "The  Subjunctive  mood 
rcpre«cnt«  the  predicate  as  an  idea,  as  something  merely  conceived  in 
the  mind  (abstractions  from  reality)."  The  other,  that  of  f^rofessor 
We-st,  says,  "  Mood  is  the  manner  of  stating  the  action  of  the  verb. 
The  action  may  be  stated:  (1)  As  realty  happening.  The  Mood  of 
Fact  (Indicative).  (2)  As  Thought  of.  The  Mond  of  Will,  Drain-, 
Possibility  (Subjunctive).  (3)  As  Demanded.  The  Mood  of  Com- 
mand (Imperative)."  Here  is  the  same  scheme,  —  Fact,  Thought, 
Command.  Thus  the  metaphysical  Matthia-Hermann-Kantian 
scheme  of  1801-1807  is  being  taught  in  America  in  1904.  Even  the 
extremest  product  of  the  methods  of  the  metaphysical  school,  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  namely  Hoffmann's  doctrine  of  absolute 
and  relative  time  as  determining  the  mood  in  the  rt<m-clausc,  was 
imported  into  America  in  the  Allen  and  Greenougb  grammar,  and, 
passing  over  into  the  Harknesa  grammar,  stnod  in  both  until  I 
attacked  it. 
i  (French  Latin  grammar  has  largely  followed  the  same  course. 
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Thus  a  very  important  French  syntacUcist,  Ferdinand  Antoinc, 
whose  recent  death  all  workers  in  classics  must  deplore,  wrot«  in  his 
Si/tUaxe  de  Ui  Langue  Latinr.,  Paris,  18S5,  p.  163,  "  Le  subjonctjf 
expriroc  unc  simple  conception  de  I'csprit."  ^ 

Thtu  far  I  have  been  folluwingout,  for  Latin,  the  Matthi&- Hermann- 
Kant  theory.  Another  form,  the  Thiersch-Disscn- Hermann- Kant 
theory,  is  to  be  found  lit  Kamshorn's  Lathi  grammar,  1824.  Rams- 
horn  makes  the  Indiefltive  the  mood  of  Reality,  the  Subjunctive 
the  mood  of  the  Condiuoned,  and  the  Imperative  the  mood  of  Neces- 
sity. It  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  agree  with  Qolling's  statement 
that  the  grammars  of  Zumpt  and  Ratnshom  rest  upon  no  philo- 
sophical thcopem^,  but  upon  grammatically  scientific  foundations. 

Many  combinatious  and  interadjustmenls  of  these  systems  liave 
of  course  appeared.  Thus  SchmaU,  in  his  Latin  syntax  of  1885, 
started  with  Subjectivity,  and  from  this  got  Dependency,  Inner 
Connection,  etc.  In  the  third  edition,  1900.  he  starts  with  a  /icftve 
power  (which  \a  simply,  of  course,  our  too  familiar  "  Vorstellung"), 
and  from  this  gpta  Subjectivity,  which  he  then  makes  to  account  for 
the  various  dpppndent  usea  of  the  Subjunctive.  The  oldest  theory 
of  the  Subjunctive,  namely,  that  it  is  essentially  a  subjoined  mood, 
has  also  been  rcvivod  by  Krucziewicx,  in  the  Zeiiachrijl  Jut  oster- 
rcichuefxn  Gymnasien,  1894,  and  ia  a  prinltid  lecture  by  Profesaor 
West  in  the  Latin  Leaflet  for  January  18, 1904. 

TTiia  must  suflioc  for  Greek  and  Lntin  grnmmar.  It  would  seem 
now  OS  if  my  .story  might  be  at  an  end.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  it  still  n^mains  to  tell.  Metaphysical  jind  wholly  unpsycho- 
logical  ways  of  looking  at  mood-ayntax  did  not  stop  with  the  gram- 
mars of  two  languagos,  but  spread  to  grammars  of  &U  languages  of 
the  family, 

llic  Indicative,  says  Becker  in  his  Organismua,  1827,  expresses  an 
Mt  U  "ein  wirkiiches,"  wliile  the  Subjunctive  represents  it  as  "eJn 
voigwtclltes,"  whether  it  be  in  itself  real  or  conceived  ("sei  es  an 
sich  wirklich  odcr  vorgestellt").  Grimm  adopted  the  system  in  his 
Oermaa  grammar,  Matziier  in  his  English  grammar,  etc.  It  is  to-day 
the  dominant  creed.  Every  teacher  of  English,  Ccrraan,  or  French 
will  recognise  It  as  the  system  in  almost  universal  vogue.  I  need 
give  but  a  couple  of  il lustra tiuns,  one  for  English,  and  one  for  French. 

One  of  the  latest  and  best  American  grammars  of  English,  that  of 
Professor  Carpenter,  says  "Verba  are  said  to  be  in  the  Indicative, 
Subjunctive,  or  Imperative  moods,  according  as  they  repreeent 
statements  as  actual  facts,  as  thoughts,  oras  eoininands";  andagain, 
"Um  Subjunctive  mood  represents  statements  as  thoughts  or  con- 


'  AntAlno  did  n«t  rrraikin  (ntuliivt  with  this  viow,  u  is  shown  both  bjr  privato 
letUra  to  mo.  iwtd  hy  tli»  fart  that  he  has  in  pritit  acoepWd  and  *\poun«(»d  my 
rieVH  upon  tlic  constiuctjoos  with  antmaam,  pn'uflfiuDN,  dun,  donee,  and  the  like. 
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ceptions,  which  may  or  may  not  have  a  basis  in  reality,  or  which  are 
obviously  not  eonccivabJe  aa  facts." 

In  Muomillan's  Freach  Course,  Third  Year,  by  G.  Eugt>iiR  Fiuin&cht, 
wc  read  on  p.  62  the  statement,  "The  Subjunctive  Mood  (is  used) 
if  the  Principal  Sentence  implies  that  the  action  expressed  in  the 
dependent  clause  is  merely  conceived  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker." 
And  in  a  single  sentence  of  three  lines,  referred  to  earlier  in  this 
address,  we  have  a  mixture  of  four  systems.  It  reads  as  follows: 
"  In  the  sentence  'son  pSre  veut  qu'il  vienne,'  'his  father  wishes  that 
he  should  come,'  the  contingency  (cvcutual  fact)  of  his  coming  is  in 
the  speaker's  mind,  subjoined  to  the  will  of  another  (his  father)." 
The  word  "contingency"  belongs  to  the  Wolfhan  school,  the  phrase 
"in  the  spenlcer's  mind"  to  the  Tie rniann Ian- Kantian  school,  the 
phrase  "  subjoined  to  "  to  the  old  Greek  error  about  the  Subjunctive, 
and  the  word  "Will "  to  true  psychological  syntax,  in  its  simplest 
form. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  "the  English  Subjunctive  and  the  German 
Subjunctive,  at  any  rate,  do  express  ideas,  and  not  facts.  Why  not 
fto  explain  them,  thun,  in  claas-room  work?"  The  most  conclusive 
single  answer  is  aa  follows:  "If  you  do  Llii;*  for  the  English  Sub- 
junctive, e.  g.,  you  should  also  explain  in  ihc  same  way  the  mor« 
common  equivalt-nts,  namoiy,  thp  forms  with  the  modal  auxiliaries 
wiU  (Ist  puniDii),  niiall,  should,  may,  miykl,  am.  c<ruld,  would."  When 
you  ask,  "  Wliy  does  the  writer  here  say  aliall,  why  does  he  here 
say  can,  why  does  he  here  say  wouldf"  llic  student  should  be 
taught  to  answiT,  in  every  caae,  "Mood  of  idea,"  But  ihure  could 
not  be  a  class  so  blind  that  some  one  in  it  would  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "Do  all  these  wonis  e-xprpM  the  samn  Idea,  and  may  any  one 
of  them  be  Buhstitutetl  in  any  sentence  for  any  other?" 

The  tnitli  i^,  that  our  first  taak  to-day  is  to  get  rid  of  all  this 
metaphysical  inheritance,  which  belongs  to  an  unscientific  age,  and 
to  study  language  directly  by  and  for  itself. 


SHORT  PAPERS 


pRorsaaon  H.  C.  Elukr,  of  ComoU  UniT^nritj',  pr««pi)t«d  &  pa.p«T  t«  tUt 
Section  OQ  "Some  Qucetioiiat>le  Tcndendaa  of  Modi'iri  TrxtvuU  Critidsm." 

pROFEHtoK  SioNxr  G.  AsHHORK,  of  UnioD  College,  pmeoted  a  shxtrt  paper  on 
the  subject  or  "  The  Clsaaice  in  OurScbooli." 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  CONSIDERED 
IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  OTHER  SUBJECTS 


BT  OTTO  JBBPGRAEN 

\Jtta  Otto  Harry  Jttptnta,  ProfrMor  of  English  I^nguwe  and  I.it«rAtuT«.  Vtu- 
VOTBity  of  Cot)cjihimrii.  b.  Randere,  Denmark,  ISflO,  Ph.D.  Copmhagen.  ISOI. 
HcintMir  of  thi!  Knvnl  Anulinny,  CoMnha|[en,  Honomry  )[pm1ii-r  of  tlie  A»o- 
dAtioa  PhoD4ti<:|Xii?'[ntcniiitioiii(li>,  HoDoraiv  Mceiilj<'r  vf  tti»  Modem  l«iJKiinf{<- 
Aaocution  ot  Ann  ri<.-a.  Author  of  Arttcvtati^n  of  Sptf(h  Sounds;  Progrft  in 
Laaguafftj  LtMtuth  drr  Piumttik:  Pianwiiarhe  GntiidlTagen;  How  la  UacU  a 
Ftniffn  Langvage;  Ortncth  and  SlrwXurt  oj  ttte  Ertglieh  iMngwi^,  etc.] 

No  single  human  uidividuai  ever  lived  completely  isolated  from 
his  fellow  beings;  no  nation  was  ever  entirely  cut  ofE  from  other 
nations;  and  no  Bontact  between  individuals  and  nations  ever  look 
place  without  leaving  traces  in  their  coming  lives.  Language  is 
inconceivable  without  such  contact,  and  nothing  is  more  contagious 
than  mivlcs  of  speech.  From  the  manner  in  which  a  man  talks,  one 
can  alwa^i'S  tell  what  sort  of  people  he  has  had  most  iutcrcoiirsc  with 
and  what  sort  of  inSuences,  intellectual  and  moral,  be  had  been 
chiefly  subject  to  in  the  whole  of  his  life.  This  is  true  of  nations 
too;  a  complete  survey  of  the  English  language  would,  therefore, 
show  to  the  initiated  the  whole  of  the  life  of  the  English  nation  from 
the  oldest  times  till  the  present  day. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  that  all  human  records,  all  books, 
documents,  inscriptions,  lettere, etc.,  were  lost,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  a  number  of  texta  written  iu  English  at  various  dates,  and 
let  us  imagine  a  body  of  m«n  buckling  down  to  the  task  of  writing 
the  history  of  the  English  language  with  that  material  only.  They 
would  be  able,  of  oourac,  to  find  out  a  great  many  things,  but  how- 
ever highly  gifted  wc  imagine  them  to  be,  there  would  always  remain 
to  them  nn  immense  number  of  riddles  which  no  amount  of  sagacity 
would  enable  them  to  solve,  and  which  now,  to  us,  are  no  riddles  at 
all.  In  the  old  texts  they  would  encounter  a  great  many  words  whoso 
meanings  could  bo  gathered  with  more  or  less  certainty  from  the 
context;  but »  vaat  number  of  other  words  would  remain  uiuntellig- 
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ible  to  them,  which  are  now  mflde  perfrctly  clear  to  us  by  their 
similanty  with  words  in  cognate  langiiagps.  Hnw  iniirh  shoutd  we 
understand  now  of  Beowulf,  if  we  had  not  Gothic,  Germiin,  Norse, 
etc.,  til  compare  the  words  with?  And  then  the  fonns  of  the  words, 
their  iuflcctious  and  modifications:  our  siipposi'd  philoloRisls  would 
be  at  ft  loss  to  explain  such  phenomena  as  vowcl-rautotiou  (umlaut) 
or  to  understand  the  use  and  formation  of  the  different  cases,  etc. 
Similarly,  when  they  saw  a  great  many  of  the  old  words  disappear 
and  give  way  to  others  that  were  hitherto  totally  unknown,  they 
would  not  be  in  possession  of  the  key  we  now  have  in  Scandinavian, 
in  French,  in  Latin  and  Greek:  much  of  what  is  now  eclf-evidoct 
would  under  these  circuiiuitanccs  strike  everybody  with  ainaaement, 
as  falling  down  from  heaven  without  any  apparent  reason. 

A  scientifit!  treatment  of  the  English  language  must,  then,  pre- 
suppoae  the  scientific  treatment  of  a  great  many  other  languages  aa 
well,  and  the  linguistic  historian  cannot  possibly  fullill  his  task 
without  a  wide  outlook  to  other  fields.  Not  only  must  he  have  some 
acquaintance  with  the  cognate  languages,  the  Arian  (or  Indo-Euro- 
pean) family  and  more  especially  the  Germanic  (or  Teutonic)  branch 
of  it,  but  the  English  have  in  course  of  time  ciome  into  contact  with 
ao  mnny  other  nuliona  and  have  been  so  willing  to  learn  foreign 
words  from  pt;op[cof  every  cHnie,  that  it  ia  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  whoever  would  really  and  thoroughly  fathf>m  the  English 
language  would  havp  to  study  half  the  languages  spoken  on  Uie  earth. 

More  than  to  any  other  branch  of  science  the  investigators  of 
EngUsh  are  indebted  to  Arian  and  Germanic  philology.  They  have 
continually  to  consult  such  works  as  llnigmann'a  and  Delbriick's 
Vcrglciehcnde  Grammatik  und  Sj/ritax,  Strcitberg'a  Urtjerrnani$eh€ 
Orammulik,  Klugc's,  Uhlenbcok'e,  and  Franck's  etymological  die- 
tionarifs,  not  to  mention  the  other  dictionaries  of  German,  Dutch. 
etc.,  in  which  etymology  plays  only  a  subordinate  part;  further 
periodicals  1  ike  Bfitrage  zur  Qeschichte dtr  dciitichca Sprache  und  Liter- 
filur.  Journal  of  Germanic  Philnhgy,  Indagermaniache  Ft/rtehungen, 
Kuhn's  Zeitscfirift, —  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  Icnglhen  the  list. 
In  c1u.ssC3  of  Old  English  recourse  must  continually  be  had  to  Vcrner's 
law  in  order  to  explain  the  relation  between  wat  (Mod.  E.  wa»)  and 
wtETtm  (Mod.  were),  or  between  risan  (Mod.  rise)  and  raran  (Mod. 
rear).  To  understand  the  rudimentary  passive  in  hati£  ("ia  called," 
cf.  Spcnscr'H  higkt),v!e  must  go  to  Gothic,  Sanskrit,  and  Greek,  as 
indeed  we  must  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  inflectional  system. 
The  force  of  the  prefix  ^  in  (/Micron,  gewinvan.  gvdon,  and  innumtr- 
able  other  verbs  is  made  intelligible  by  a  reference  to  Latin  am-  in 
conficw,  etc.,  and  to  the  different  tense  aspects  (^aktionitartcn)  of 
vSlavonic  and  other  cognate  languages.  All  this  is  too  obvious  lo  call 
for  further  comment  or  illustration. 
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1  nrnst,  however,  mention  here  espeeially  one  language  of  para- 
monnt  importance  for  the  study  of  Oldest  English,  namely  Frisian. 
The  Frisians  were  the  neighbors  on  the  Continent,  of  the  tribes  that 
inraded  Britannia;  so  miirh  the  more  mustwc  regn^t  that  no  very 
ntd  monumcntii  c:tist  to  show  ua  the  state  of  the  Frisian  language  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  or  shortly  attcnvards.  Uut  even  those 
nwnumonts  we  have,  from  the  thirteenth  century  on,  have  not  been 
gtudied  by.  philologists  with  the  eare  we  might  cxpeet,  considering 
their  importance  for  the  history  of  English.  In  fact.  Frisian  has  been 
the  Bteprhild  among  Cicrmaiiic  tongues.  Now,  however,  thi,s  serms  to 
be  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  othcrwifie,  and  Anglista  —  to  borrow  that 
very  convenient  name  for  "students  of  English"  —should  heartily 
weleome  the  endeavors  of  Dr.  Wilbelra  Heuser,  who  has  in  a  very 
bandy  little  volume  made  the  Old  Frisian  language  readily  accessible 
to  everj'body,  and  who  has  there  and  elsewhere  called  attention  to 
8ome  very  important  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  Frisian 
phonology  with  regard  to  Old  English  dialects. '  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  line  of  research  will  in  future  receive  all  the  attention  it  deserves. 

As  already  hiiit*;d  above.  English  philology  haa  to  deal  very  largely 
with  loan-words  from  various  sources.  Celtic  philology,  however, 
18  not  so  important  to  the  Anglist  as  might  appear  likely  at  first) 
because  there  are  really  very  few  Celtic  words  in  English,  a  fact 
which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  theory  of  epeech-mixturcs  put 
forward  lately  by  the  eminent  Celtologist  Wiudiscb.*  Tliia  queetiOQ 
Ik  largely  mixed  up  with  anotlier  question  which  has  been  much 
discusited  of  late  years,  namely,  what  taiiKuage  did  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  iind  generally  spoken  on  their  arrival  in  England?  Had  Latin 
•upplanted  Celtic,  totally  or  partially?  This,  however,  need  not  occupy 
US  long  here,  as  it  really  falU  outside  of  the  history  of  English  pmpur.' 

In  whatever  direction  it  may  be  finally  settled,  the  fact  remains 
that  Latin  loan-words  are  extremely  numerous  and  important  in  the 
English  language.  All  educated  people  arc  well  acquainted  with 
tbo6e  innumerable  scientific,  technical,  and  other  Latia  words  which 
have  been  adopted  during  the  last  five  ecnturlea  and  which  have 
stamped  the  Kngiish  vocabulary  in  an  peculiar  a  way.  But  this  class 
of  words,  together  with  the  Greek  words,  which  are  inseparable  from 
them,  offer  no  serious  difHculties  to  the  philoloKJat.  They  are  book- 
words,  taken  over  thniush  the  medium  of  writinj;  in  the  form  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  golden  age  of  classical  literature,  and 

'  Wilhelin  Rnvacr,  AUfritnutAti  LMdnich.  Hddclbcm,  1903.  —  lndo-^«rman- 
ixhf  Fortchungcn,  Annigrr  zrv,  p,  2t). 

'  E.  Windisch,  Zur  mioria  dtr  mitetupr^ehm  und  UhnteMgr.  Bmrhit  iibrr  di» 
vrrhandiungen  dtr  sieht.  gtmtlttluifl  der  tirieaeiuchajlm,  xux  (l!^7),  p.  101  S. 

*  A.  PtWBbclmr,  Zur  taulhhre  der  griethiMehen,  talaniiu-htn  una  romaniaehtn 
tthnworUvnAUmffliiKkm.  Stmwliure.  1886.  —  J.  Loth,  I^.»  tnoU  latinM  datu  tea 
ImVHM  hrittoni^uet.  Psria,  ti;92.  —  Pog&tscher,  Aj\^tUachaen  iittd  Btrmanen. 
■  Sn^tAe  Stwtien,  xix  (lSfi4),  p.  329  ff. 
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only  a  minority  of  them  have  in  Gogtuh  cast  off  the  literary  im- 
print. 

Much  more  philological  interest  is  attached  to  the  older  strata  of 
Latin  loan-wordfl,  the  oldest  of  which  were  adopted  before  the 
Angles  and.  Saxons  left  the  Continent.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  an 
oral  influence,  and  the  forms  of  thetie  words  therefore  reflect  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Latin-«[x-ulung  communities  with  which  the 
various  Germanic  tribes  camt"  into  contact.  The  deviationa  from  the 
classical  forms  found  in  the  EDf;Udh  shapes  of  these  early  loans  muet 
therefore  be  due  partly  to  changes  In  the  language  from  -which  thpy 
were  borrowed,  partly  to  the  subsequent  alterations  they  have 
undergone  in  the  borrowing  language.  Rightly  interpi'eted,  they 
consequrntly  shed  light  on  the  development  of  Latin  into  Homance 
as  well  as  on  that  of  (irrmanic  into  F^ngliish,  and  iuvcnsdy,  in  order 
to  be  rightly  interpreted,  they  require  familiarity  with  both  languages 
on  the  part  of  the  investigator.  As  contemporary  monuments  are 
totally  wanting,  at  any  rate  for  the  borrowing  language,  the  subject 
is  extremely  difficult  of  treatment;  but  most  of  the  phonologiml 
difficulties  have  been  surmounted  in  an  important  work  by  A. 
I'ogulKchcr. ^  The  cultural  side  of  these  early  loans  as  well  as  of  the 
somewhat  younger  loans  due  chiefly  to  the  conversion  to  Chrtstian- 
tty  has  been  treated  of  by  Kluge  and  others,  especially  MacGitli- 
vray.' 

l^e  Danish  and  Norwegian  vikings  and  especially  those  Scandi- 
nAvians  who  settled  in  England  for  good,  left  a  deeper  mark  on  the 
English  language  than  is  very  often  supposed.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  etudcnt  of  English  should  not  neglect  the  Scandniavian 
languages,  the  less  so  as  their  close  relationship  with  Kuglish  and  the 
early  development  in  them  of  a  literary  style  enable  the  scholar  to 
clear  up  a  great  many  points  in  English,  even  apart  from  those  points 
where  the  protracted  contact  between  the  two  nations  has  left  its 
marks  on  either  nation's  language  and  civilization  generally.  Hitherto 
it  has  chiefly  been  Scandinavian  scholars  who  have  grappled  with 
the  numerous  problems  connected  with  this  contact.  The  Dane 
Johannes  Steenatrup  lias  traced  much  of  juridical  importance  back 
to  Scandinavian  institutions,  his  chief  criterion  being  the  loan-word 
test.*  The  Swede  Erik  Brate  gave  us  the  Grst  account  of  the  fates 
of  Scandinavian  sounds  in  Early  Middle  English,*  and  lately  his 
countryman  Erik  Bjorkman  has  given  us  a  ver>-  full  and  extremely 

*  PHgAtscbor,  Zur  tautlchn  der  grieckUchen,  rtc,  Uhnteortt  im  AlUtiifti*elttn. 
StraMburR.  1S8«. 

*  F.  KlU)ta,  iu  Paul'n  Grundriu  Atr  gtrmanUchtn  j^Uologie,  ).  2d  ed.  8traa»- 
burR.  lS9ft.  —  MncCiUK-rsv,  TA*  /n/lEienoit  0/  Chriatianitv  on  the  Vocabulary  0}  OU 
EmlUh.   HrIIc.  1902- 

'  Jab.  HteL'ualnip.  Dantlag.  Normanneme,  vol.  rv.  Copvnbagtm,  1882. 

*  EnkBnii:,NaTditch4Uhntefrlerim0rrmuluin.Pjiii\mi>iBr»uiiie'tBtiMg9rur 
^fkichU  der  dmUitum  tpmcht,  X  (1884), 
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rftble  treatment  of  the  whole  of  the  subject,  in  which  both  lexical  Ami 
phonological  points  of  view  arc  done  full  justice  to. ' 

The  Scondinaviana  had  scarcely  had  lime  to  establish  themselves. 

,  atill  less  to  complete  their  sociiil  and  linguistic  fusion  with  the  native 
Tftco,  when  the  Nonnan  Conquest  brought  in  another  element,  which 
was  to  play  a  still  greater  part  in  the  development  of  English  life 
and  Enji^iiBh  language — at  any  rate  as  far  ae  outward  appearance 
K  concerned,  for  if  we  were  able  to  look  beneath  the  surface  and  to 
take  everything  into  consideration,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Scandinavian  infiiiencc  would  turn  out  to  be  the  more  important  one 
of  the  two.   M  it  is,  French  loan-words  are  more  conspicuous  than 

!<Bcandinavian  ones,  just  as  the  political  revolution  brought  about 
by  the  Conquest  is  more  in  view  than  the  subtler  modifications  of 
the  social  structure  that  may  be  due  to  the  Danes  and  Norwegians. 
Among  the  historians  who  have  written  of  the  Conquest  and  its 
consequences  and  who  have  incidentally  paid  attention  to  lingubtic 
facts  and  unearthed  documents  illustrative  of  the  conflict  of  languages. 
Freeman  deserves  of  course  tlie  foremost  place,  although  he  is  par- 

rlupe  a  little  apt  to  underrate  the  rfilo  piayed  by  French.  Some  of  his 
•asertions  have  been  put  right  in  Johau  Visiug's  cxceUenl  survey 
of  the  history  of  the  French  language  in  England.' 

As  for  the  French  loan-words  themselves,  more  attention  has  been 

^psid  by  £}ngUsh  scholars  to  their  place  in  the  economy  of  the  lan- 
guage, their  iuteliectu&l  power  or  emotional  value  as  compared  with 
the  native  synoriyins,  than  to  the  relation  to  their  French  originals, 
although  tliat  side  too  offers  no  small  interest.  Their  plionologj-  is 
rather  complicated  on  account  of  their  coming  from  various  dialects 
and  being  taken  over  at  various  dates,  so  that  sometimes  the  same 
French  word  appears  in  Knglish  in  two  widely  different  forms,  for 
instance  ra/f A  and  chase.  The  first  scholar  who  treated  French  loans 
in  £ngltsh  from  thiu  imint  of  view  with  perfect  knowledge  of  French 
as  well  as  of  Knglish  sound -history  was  Heiiry  Nichol,  whose  article 
on  the  French  language  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
BritannUa  gives  much  attention  to  English  and  is  still  well  worth  read- 
ing* Since  then,  the  question  has  been  treated  in  various  places  by 
that  indefatigable  veteran  worker  in  all  branches  of  English  etymology, 
Walter  William  Skeat.'  and  in  Germany  by  Dietrich  Behrens.* 

With  regard  to  the  other  languages,  from  which  English  has 
borrowed  freely  at  various  times,  Dutch,  Italian,  Sp^mish,  etc.,  it  is 

'  Erik  Blfirkinan,  firar\  dinavian  Ijoati^Wardt  in  MiddU  EnaHsh,  i-n.  Halle, 
1W()-1902. 

»  Johui  Viains.  Fran*ka  tprdk^  i  Enghtnd,  l-in.   nfiti-liorie,  lflOO-1902, 

»  W.  W.  J3k.-jit.  Principii-^  oj  Eni,iUh  EUpnohiju.  ^concl  Bcrica.  Oxford.  1861. 
—  NolfM  on  En-ihoh  Etvmotoga.  Oxford,  1901. 

*  Diottich  U?hivn«,  BeitrOgt  nirge4MctiU  tbr  franninjcAen  tproAe  in  England. 
(FraniAtiarhe  Siudien,  v.  Band  2.  heft.)  Hellbronn,  ISSft.  — Fpan*a«i«A«  d«* 
nunte  tm  En^Mtehm,  in  Puul'ji  Grvniriat,  aa  nbow. 
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to  be  regretterl  that  no  »peciatuit!i  have  made  thpsfl  several  ii)f1ii(>nccfl 
subjects  of  monographH,  as  the  vcr>'  "hie  chapters  devoted  to  them 
in  Sknut's  Principlca  of  Knglish  Eiymology  cannot  bo  ntiki  to  have 
exhausted  the  subject. 

I  have  spoken  hitherto  of  the  direct  use  obtn-inable  from  the  study 
of  other  languftgcs  for  the  history  of  Kngltsh.  But  it  is  clear  that 
indirectly,  too,  the  scientific  study  of  any  subject,  and  more  especially 
the  scientific  study  of  any  language,  may  be  of  value  for  the  student 
of  English.  The  wider  his  outlook  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
languages  he  is  able  to  compare  with  English,  the  more  light  will  he 
be  able  to  throw  oa  hii  special  study.  His  ideas  ought  not  to  be 
narrowed  down  to  one  particular  type  of  linguistic  atrueturc.  A 
broad  horinou  ia  the  more  necessary  because  the  development  of  the 
English  idiom  has  in  a  great  many  respects  divei^ged  very  widely 
from  the  structural  type  characteristic  of  the  older  languages  of  the 
same  family.  The  grammarian  should  be  on  bis  guard  agaiast  apply* 
ing  indiscriminately  the  same  eai«>guri(->t)  and  the  same  paints  of  view 
to  all  languages,  for  no  language  can  be  rightly  measured  by  the 
yard  of  any  other  language.  This,  however,  is  just  what  ha.4  been 
done  to  a  very  great  extent,  not  only  with  regard  to  Knglieh,  hut 
more  or  less  In  describing  and  in  judging  all  languages.  Latin  gram- 
mar was  studied  earlier  than,  and  more  exten.iively  than,  any  other 
grammiir;  Latin  was  eonsiiiered  the  language,  and  aiiy  deviation  in 
other  languages  from  its  rules  was  considered  a  deterioratJon.  Even 
if  this  manner  of  looking  at  things  grunimaticul  ha:*  now  been  largely 
superseded,  bcduusc  an  ever-incrcaaing  number  of  different  languages 
have  been  scientifically  InvcstigatGd,  there  still  remain  not  a  few 
survival.?  of  the  Latin  aupprstition,  which  it  will  be  the  work  of  future 
grammarinns  to  niot  nut  completely.  Grammatica.1  torminology  is  still 
in  the  main  based  on  Latin  grammar.  The  student  of  English  will 
find  in  his  grummatieal  vocabulary  expressions  for  whatever  English 
has  in  common  with  Latin,  but  those  grammatical  categories  and 
phenomena  which  are  not  fotmd  in  Latin  have  either  no  names  at 
all  or  else  each  author  has  his  own  names.  The  eomhination  found 
in  "he  is  reading"  is  by  some  called  simply  the  periphrastic  conjug- 
ation, by  others  the  progressive  form,  or  the  present  continuous,  or 
the  descriptive  present,  or  the  definite  present.  N*ow,  of  course, 
names  are  not  everything,  and  we  may  have  very  definite  notions 
without  definite  names,  or,  at  any  rate,  without  definite  names 
accepted  by  everybody.  Still,  the  want  of  a  fixed  technical  nomen- 
clature is  decidedly  a  drawback. 

But  there  is  another,  and  much  more  serious,  drawback  deri\Td 
from  the  preponderance  of  Latin  grammar.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
difficult  thing  for  anj-body  that  has  been  from  his  earliest  youth 
thoroughly  drilled  in  that  particular  set  of  grammatical  ideas,  to 
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libemtc  his  mind  from  thoir  vitiating  influence  when  dealing  witli 
another  language.    His  grammatical  vision  is  too  npttoltt  colored 
by  the  Latin  spectacles  he  hae  worn  so  long.    He  will  look  in  fiugllsh 
for  the  same  casee,  the  same  tenses  and  moods  as  he  is  familiar  with  in 
Latin,  and  it  is  surpriaiiig  how  often  he  finds  them  in  planes  where  a 
man  cnming  fresh  to  a  grammatical  iuveHtigalion  uf  Kngltsh  without 
a  previous  IrainiiiK  in  Latin  would  probably  have  described  the 
actual  phcriomcna  in  a  totally  diflcnL'nt  manner.    I  opt-n  one  of  the 
b«st~kiiou-u  Knglish  grammars  and  find  the  following  statement, 
namely,  "The  name  of  Cases  is  given  to  different  forms  which  a 
noun  (or  pronoun)  assumes  to  denote  it.s  relutinns  to  other  words  in 
'%  sentenre.  Five  Cases  may  be  disluiguished  in  Engiish,  the  Nomin- 
ativCr  Objective,  Dative,  Posseaesivc,  Vocative."     i^hc  author  does 
not  appear  to  have  seen  his  own  want  of  logic  in  making  form  the 
'-distinguishing  feature  of  cases  and  yet  establishing  five  cases  in 
English,  for  in  a  note  he  goes  on  to  add,  quite  unconcernediy,  that 
"with  the  picception  of  the  Possessive  all  these  have  long  since 
lost  their  characteristic  endings,  hut  the  ukb  of  the  Case-names 
acr^'es  to  mark  the  relationH  formerly  indicated  by  them."    la  the 
grammar  I  quote,  as  well  as  in  some  other  modern  ones,  aurh  dia- 
tinctions  arc  referred  not  to  Latin,  but  to  Old  Knglish,  but  I  think  I 
am  right  when  maintaining  that  they  are  renily  made  in  deference  to 
Latin  syntax  rather  than  to  Old  English,  as  shown  by  the  inclueioD 
'of  the  vocative  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  exclusion  of  the  instru- 
mental on  the  other.    Such  grammars  also  classify  as  accusatives  of 
deaoriplion  or  of  time,  space,  measure,  or  manner,  a  great  many 
instances  where  Old  English  and  other  cognate  languages  have  the 
dative  or  some  other  ease.    We  should  accustom  ourselves  in  dealing 
witb  mieh  questions  to  take  each  language,  and  each  stage  of  each 
language  —  Modem  English  for  instance  —  entirely  on  its  own  merits 
and  look  the  real  fact*  in  the  face,  without  any  regard  to  how  other 
languages  express  the  same  meanings.    In  a  very  able  book  on  the 
absolute  participle  in  Engligh,  the  author  says  that  it  is  right  to 
,  parse  the  so-called  nominative  absolute  as  "  a  dative  absolute  in  dis- 
guise."   Now  this  amounts  to  very  much  the  same  thing  as  saying 
that  a  locomotive  is  a  horse  in  disguise  or  —  to  remain  within  the 
sphere  of  language  —  to  say  that  in  "  he  likes  pears  "  Ae  is  a  dative  in 
disguise,  likes  a  plural  in  ditjguiBe,  and  pear$  the  subject  in  disguise, 
because  in  Old  English  the  gentence  would  run  "him  licia)'  peran." 
It  is  uchistorical  to  treat  Modem  English  aa  Latin  or  Old  English  or 
any  other  language  in  disguise. 

It  is  often  urged  that  we  should  in  English  distinguish  a  dative 

from  an  accusative  on  the  strength  of  meaning  only,  but  then  we 

might  with  equal  right  say  that  the  adjective  is  in  three  different 

•  eaaea  in  the  sentences  "my  father  is  old;  my  father  has  grown  old; 
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my  father  is  sick,"  for  there  is  really  a  logical  foundation  for  the  dis- 
tioction  made  here  by  Finniah:  ia^ni  on  vanha  (nominative);  tsdni 
on  jo  ttUlut  vanhakfi  (translative,  indicating  the  etate  into  which 
any  one  or  anything  passes);  Udni  on  soiraana  (essive,  indicating 
ttie  state  in  wliivli  anybody  or  anything  is).  The  distinction  is  a  real 
one  in  Finnish,  because  it  is  shown  externally;  but  it  is  not  a  real 
one  in  Blnglish.  In  the  sarae  manner  we  should  be  justified  in  speak- 
ing of  a  dative  caae  in  English,  if  it  had  either  a  distinct  form  or 
manifested  itself  outwardly  in  some  other  manner,  for  example,  by 
a  fixed  position.  If  the  dative  preceded  invariably  the  aeouaative, 
we  might  recognize  a  positionul  dative,  but  it  doeo  not.  In  "I  gave 
it  him"  there  is  nothing  grammatical  to  show  us  wliich  of  the  two 
word»  i«  the  indirect  object.  It  la  true  that  when  the  direct  object 
ia  a  noun  (ntit  a  pronoun)  the  indirect  oi)jcct  is  always  placed  before 
the  direct  object;  but  that  i«  not  enough  to  establish  a  separate  case, 
unless,  indeed,  wc  should  be  willing  to  apply  the  same  designation  of 
"dative  case"  to  all  the  nouns  placed  first  in  each  one  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences; 

I  told  the  boy  some  stories. 

I  asked  the  boy  a  few  questions. 

1  heard  the  boy  his  Icflaons. 

1  took  the  boy  long  walks. 

I  kissed  the  boy  good-night. 

[I  painted  the  wall  a  different  color.] 

I  called  the  boy  bad  names. 

I  called  the  boy  a  scoundrel.' 
If  we  are  to  apejik  of  separate  datives  and  accusatives  in  English, 
I  for  one  do  not  know  where  in  this  list  the  dative  goes  out  and  the 
accusative  come*  in.  (Not*?  that  in  the  second  sentence  Old  English 
would  have  had  two  accusatives.)  In  the  aamc  manner  I  think  it 
perfectly  idle  to  inquire  what  case  is  employed  in  "  he  was  tied  hattd 
and  }ovt."  "they  were  now  face  to  face,"  "we shall  go  down  Harrow 
way  this  day  u>eek,"  "I  saw  a  man  the  age  of  my  grandmother,"  etc. 
We  have  here  various  employments  of  the  "kernel"  or  "crude  form" 
of  a  noun,  and  nothing  else.  It  i*  even  more  wrong  to  speak  of  phrases 
with  to  and  o}  m  dativea  and  gtmitivcs,  as  is  done,  for  instance,  in 
articles  on  *'  Die  Trennung  cines  Genitivs  von  soinom  rcgicrendcn 
Worte  durch  anderp  Satsttcile."  What  is  meant  is  the  order  of  two 
prepositional  (or  adverbial)  adjuncts,  as  in  "  the  arrival  at  Cowes  of 
the  German  Emperor."  OJ  Uie  Emperor  is  no  more  a  genitive  than  at 
Cowea  is  an  accusative  or  [rom  Coices  an  ablative.  Whoever  takcjs  an 
interest  in  the  purification  of  English  grammar  from  such  sham 
classifications  as  1  have  here  instanced,  will  find  great  help  In  an 

'  Some  of  ihtao  combtnAtions  may  aot  be  vary  frequoat,  bat  tbey  all  occur  and 
all  have  to  be  analyi*d. 
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excellent  book  by  H.  G.  Wiwel/  in  which  the  same  kind  of  work  has 
been  done  wilh  regard  to  Danish  und  in  which  the  growth  of  the 
Iraditiuiial  grammatical  system  is.  moreover,  elucidated  in  a  masterly 
maaoer.  As  Danish  Kscmblcn  English  more  than  any  other  language 
in  grammar iral  structure  we  havo  here  another  instance  of  a  research 
in  one  language  heing  useful  to  studenla  of  a  cognate  tongue.  But 
it  should  not  lie  forgotten  that  in  England  one  of  the  roremo:st  scholami 
"four  day  has  done  excellent  work  in  this  respect,  for  Henry  Sweet's 
iogcnious  essay  Worda,  Lo{fic,  and  Orammar  of  1873  '  really  not 
only  anticipates  such  works  as  Wiwel's,  but  on  some  points  even  goes 
further  in  doing  away  radically  with  traditional  notions  and  gram* 
matical  prejudices. 

The  exaggerated  importance  attached  to  Latin  is  also  injurious  to 
the  study  of  English  if  it  causes  forma  and  conBtructiona  to  be  valued 
according  Uy  a  Latin  standard.  Some  authors,  Milton  and  Urydcn 
among  them,  have  impaired  their  English  prose  by  thinking  too  much 
of  Latin  syntax  instead  of  trusting  to  their  natural  linguistic  insitinct. 
and  similarly  some  grammarians  are  apt  to  despise  such  English 
idioms  as  are  contrary  to  Latin  rules.  The  omission  of  relative 
pronouns,  a  preposition  placed  at  the  end  of  a  question  or  of  a  relative 
clause,  the  passive  construction  with  a  so-called  dative  turned  into 
the  subject,  all  these  eminently  English  idioms  have  not  been  valued 
according  to  their  merits.  That  the  ordinary  sehoolmast^r  should 
persecute  these  things  is  perhaps  only  what  might  be  expected  so 
long  as  a  rational  course  of  modern  linguistic  science  as  applied  to 
English  does  not  enter  into  the  ordinary  dchoul  curriculum,  but  what 
concerns  us  more  here  is  that  thesame  underrating  of  a  great  number 
of  pithy  and  expressive  constructions  Is  found  even  in  works  dealing 
with  lustorical  Englinh  grammar.  In  the  same  manner,  instead  of 
examining  impartially  the  rise  and  spreading  of  the  past  indicative 
in  conditional  clauses  ("if  he  was  caught,  ho  would  be  punished") 
and  after  such  a  verb  oa  tusA  ("  I  wish  he  was  dead  ") .  many  grom- 
marians  dispose  of  the  use  by  simply  branding  it  as  t'areleaa  or  slip- 
shod Englisli,  precluding  themselves  from  the  correct  point  of  view 
by  ooTusidering  came  in  "if  he  came"  as  necessarily  subjunctive.  If 
people  would  not  blink  the  fact  that  in  modem  English  "  if  he  came  " 
and  "  if  we  were  "  and  "  if  1  do  "  and  a  thousand  other  sentences  are 
no  longer  either  in  the  indicative  or  in  the  subjunctive,  they  would 
see  how  natural  it  is  that  the  indicntivc  should  come  to  be  used  iji 
the  comparatively  very  rare  instances  in  which  the  indicative  and 
subjunctive  forms  are  still  distinct,  and  then  we  should,  probably, 
soon  sec  an  investigation,  which  is  now  nowhere  found,  of  the  quca- 

'  H.  G.  Wmtl,  Swntmtnkier  far  dan*k  apn^lart.  Copenhagen,  1901. 
*  Ilciuy  Sweot,  Wvrat,  Logic,  otkJ  Grammar,  in  Trxmaadwru  of  th«  Pbilo1ogic«l 
Society.   London,  1873. 
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lion,  where  does  uii5<iphisticat«d  usage  retain  the  subjunctive  iind 
where  is  the  indicative  employed  naturally  by  everybody  in  England 
and  America? 

This  leads  up  to  ftnothcr  consideration.  Up  to  quite  recent  times, 
the  hiator>-  of  (iny  langungc  w&s  chiefly  studied  through  the  means 
of  written  litcmturc.  But  now  it  is  more  asd  more  recognized  that, 
indispensable  as  are  written  documents  for  the  study  of  the  older 
periods,  they  can  never  give  everything,  and  that  they  will  remain  dead 
until  vivified  by  the  help  of  the  study  of  the  language  as  actually 
spoken  nowadays  by  living  men,  women,  and  children.  The  study 
of  language  should  always  begin,  like  charity,  at  home;  everj-body 
should  be  trained  in  the  Investigation  of  his  own, his  family's,  and  his 
friend's  every-day  speech,  before  going  on  to  deal  with  dead  lan- 
guages—  and  I  take  here  the  word  "dead"  in  ita  strictest  sense, 
including  the  language  of  Carlyle  and  of  Emerson  just  as  well  as  that 
of  Chaucer  or  of  CynewuK,  for  they  are  all  accesaible  to  us  through 
written  and  prinlwi  books  only.  The  tendency  towards  a  living 
language-sludy  is  strong  everywhere,  and  the  student  of  Engliali 
should  keep  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  beat  work  done  in  that  direc- 
tion with  regard  to  other  languages,  German,  French,  Scandinavian, 
and  so  on.  This  is  true  of  all  branches  of  philology,  not  onJy  of 
phonetics,  where  it  has  been  recognized  by  everybody  in  theor\' 
if  not  always  in  practice,  but  also  of  sul'Ii  branches  &6  syntax  and 
semantics,  where  there  is  now  iti  many  countries  a  growing  tend- 
ency to  take  as  a  basis  the  obscr\'alion  of  the  actually  spoken 
language. 

The  study  of  other  languages  will  assist  the  Angliat  in  more  ways 
than  those  enumeratpd  hitherto.  Let  me  Bniish  this  lecture  by  draw- 
ing attention  to  one  of  the  most  fundamental  problems  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  language.  English  is  characterized  by  its  large  adnuxture 
of  foreign  words,  and  the  history  of  theEnglish-spi'-iiking  race  is  in 
a  large  measure  the  histor>'  of  its  mixture  with  alien  races.  Now, 
Knglish  has  gone  farther  than  most  cognate  languages  in  simplifying 
its  hereditary  flcxional  system  and  wearing  off  most  of  the  old  endings. 
The  problem  naturally  arises:  what  is  the  relation,  or  is  there  any 
relation,  between  these  two  things,  race-  or  speech-mixture  and 
simplification  of  structure? 

The  general  assumption  eccms  to  be  that  foreign  influence  is  the 
cause  of  that  simplification,  and  this  assumption  is  always  stated  in 
a  purely  dogmatic  manner,  no  attempt  being  over  made  to  prove 
the  assertion.  Nor  is  it  possible,  so  far  as  I  see,  either  to  prove  or  to 
disprove  it  on  the  strength  of  English  alone,  as  the  direct  evidence 
afforded  by  contemporary  documents  is  so  scarce.  The  foreign  in- 
fluence to  which  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  grammatical  system 
is  ascribed  is  nearly  always  taken  to  be  that  due  to  the  Norman 
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Conquest.  But  as  I  have  Khowii  elsewhere  *  it  is  probable  th&t  the 
Srandlnnvian  immigratioii  exercised  a  much  stronger  infiuence  nii 
English  grammar  than  thn  French.  Both  thcmutual  nrlatiousof  the 
two  languugrs,  Scandioiivi&n  and  Lngliah,  and  the  greater  rapidity 
of  thestnicturnl  chaiipe  in  the  North,  where  Scandinavians  settlod  in 
the  greatest  number,  point  decidedly  in  that  direction,  if  we  are  to 
think  of  foreign  influence  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chronology 
of  9ome  changes,  for  instance  the  early  confusion  of  the  old  system 
of  genders  in  somo  Northern  monuments,  as  well  as  the  gradual 
manner  in  which  the  leveling  took  place  on  nmny  poiote,  where  w« 
8eem  able  to  account  pbonologically  and  morphologically  for  each 
little  step  in  a  development  which  it  took  centuries  to  accomplish  — 
all  this  makes  it  not  unwarrantable  to  speak  of  the  whole  process  as 
one  which  would  have  taken  place  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
manner,  even  had  no  foreign  mixture  entered  into  play. 

As  we  are  thus  left  unable  to  answer  the  question  decidedly  one 
way  or  the  other  from  what  wo  know  about  English  itself,  the  idea 
naturally  presents  itself  that  an  examination  of  parallel  processes 
in  other  languages  might  perhaps  assist  us  materially.  For  If  we 
£nd  everywhere  else  in  other  languages  the  two  things,  mixture  of 
Bpeech  or  of  race  and  simplihcatton  of  grammatical  structure,  going 
together^  and  if,  on  the  other  band,  pure  languages  are  always  eon- 
eervative  in  their  structure,  the  conclusion  apparently  Is  a  safe  one 
that  the  two  phenomena  are  interdependent.  The  limited  time  at 
my  disposal,  and  atUl  more  my  limited  knowledge,  prevent  me  from 
doing  here  more  than  throwing  out  a  few  hints. 

Among  the  Germanic  languages,  Danish  is  one  of  the  simplest,  as 
ffar  as  flectional  structure  is  c^oneerned,  —  and  Banish  has  undergone 
a  very  strong  foreign  influence,  a  considerable  part  of  its  vocabulary 
being  made  up  of  Low  German  words.  IE  we  compare  the  different 
Danish  dialects  with  one  another,  we  see  some  differences  in  rcgani 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  simplification  has  been  carried  out,  the 
dialect  of  West  Jutland  going  farthest  in  that  respect.  There,  for 
instance,  the  three  grammatical  genders  have  been  merged  together, 
final  -e  has  disappeared,  the  definite  article  i-s  one  invariable  prefixed 
a,  while  in  other  dialects  tt  is  postfixed  and  varies  acconling  to  num- 
ber And  according  to  the  two  or,  in  other  pljwTS,  three  genders  still 
distinguished.  Now,  there  docs  not  seem  to  bo  a  scrap  of  evidence 
to  show  that  this  part  of  the  country  has  witnessed  any  stronger 
race-mixture  than  the  others.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  district 
nearest  to  German-speaking  communities  two  genders  Arep^eser^-ed. 
It  is  my  irapresuon  that  the  most  simplified  dialect  has  no  greater 
admixture  of  loan-worda  than  the  more  conservative  ones,  and  this 
imprcaaion  has  been  endorsed  by  the  greatest  authority  on  Jutland 
'  Otto  Jespersen,  Profnu  in  Latiffuagt,  p.  173.  London,  18M. 
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dialect*,  tbe  Rev,  Dr.  H.  F.  Feilberg.  The  structural  contract  to  Wert 
JutUndifib  among  tbc  Scandinavian  languages  is  Icelandic,  which 
has  presorvwi  the  old  eudingH  and  iuiiectioiis  with  wonderful  fidelity; 
this  consen'stism  is  combing  wicb  an  c-xtrcmely  small  number  of 
loan-words,  and  no  race-mLxturc  has  ever  taken  plaice. 

We  proceed  to  South  Africa,  where  we  find  a  language  which  haa 
perhapa  thrown  off  more  of  the  old  fiectional  cumjjlexity  than  any 
other  Germanic  language,  English  not  even  excepted,  namely  Cape 
Dutch  or  "Afrikaausch,"  "deTaal."  The  total  absence  oldislinctioD 
of  gender,  the  dropping  of  a  great  many  endings,  an  extremely 
simple  declension  and  eonjugation,  which  has  given  up,  for  instance, 
any  marks  of  different  persons  and  numbers  in  the  verbs,  and  other 
similar  traits,  distinguish  this  extremely  interesting  language  from 
European  Dutch,  As  for  loan-words,  the  number  of  Knglish  words, 
whieh  in  now  very  considerable,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
KimpliTiGatinn,  for  the  F.itglbh  did  not  come  to  tbe  Cape  till  after 
the  grammatical  stnicturc  had  undcrgtmc  most  uf  its  changes, 
l-'renrb  loan-words  arc  not  ao  plentiful  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  number  of  Huguenots  among  the  original  stock  of  immigrants, 
hut  Malayo- Portuguese  has  contributed  quite  a  c^onsiderable  number 
uf  wonls.  Tn  the  latest  book  on  Cape  Dutch  thn  aimplification  ia 
attributed,  not  to  any  particular  fnrnign  tongue,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  language  has  been  largely  spoken  by  people  having  originally 
had  a  dilTertot  mother  tongue,  no  matti>r  what  that  tongue  wae  in 
each  individual  case.* 

Among  the  Romance  langungea.  RoiimBnian  evidently  is  the  one 
whirh  has  undergone  the  strongest  foreign  influence;  it  has  a  great 
many  loan-worels  from  various  sourrrs,  and  the  people  also  is  largely 
mixed  with  alien  ptipulatinns,  But  hero,  the  slnicturc  of  the  lan- 
guage is  rather  less  simple  than  that  of  tbc  sister  tongues ;  Roumanian 
has,  for  instance,  preaeired  more  of  the  old  declension  than  other 
Romance  languages,  lis  neighbor,  Bulgarian,  has  in  some  respeets 
the  same  position  among  Slavonic  languages  as  Roumanian  among 
Uoniance.  Tlir  same  causes  have  Ijeen  at  work  among  both  popula- 
tions and  have  produced  rare-mixture  as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of 
loan-words  from  Turkish  and  other  languages.  But  with  regard  to 
simplifiention,  Bulgarian  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  Rou- 
manian, as  it  has  given  up  verj-  much  of  the  old  Slavonic  complexity; 
the  case-system  has  ne^riy  disappeared,  and  prepositions  are  used 
very  cxtensivf  ly  instead  of  the  old  endings. 

Id  the  Balkans  we  meet  with  etill  another  language  which  haa  to 
he  congidered  here,  namely,  Modem  Greek.  The  extremely  artificial 
form  in  which  this  language   is  written  does  not  concern  us  here, 

'  H.  M<>yrr,  Die  tpraehe  drt  Buim.  Obttingon,  IBOl.  —  CompMc  »I«ft  D.  C. 
Hiwsoling,  Het  AfrikaanKh.   Leidpn,  1809. 
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as  it  is  an  outcome  of  an  entirely  unnatural  tendency  tc>  oonooal  the 
history  and  devt^lopmeiit  of  snnie  two  thou^ml  yeam.  Spoken 
Modem  Greek  prcst'nt^  a  combinatjon  of  the  two  phenomena,  Hirn- 
plUicBtion  of  Krommar  and  a  Rroat  inilux  of  fureign  words.'  Sn  doRs 
Modem  Persian  too;  Ha  accidence  is  extremely  aimplc  and  in  so 
many  respects  resembles  English  that  ML-jtcli  consecrates  the  last 
sections  of  his  great  work  to  a  comparison  of  the  two  lanpiiiKcs  in 
their  present  Hhapfs.*  Persian  also  in  that  respect  resembles  Knglish, 
that  it  is  full  of  loan-words,  nearly  all  expressions  for  pbilosophica], 
abstmct,  and  t.rchnical  idciut  beinf;  Arabic  words.  But  just  as  most 
of  the  philosophical,  abstract,  and  teclinical  Latin  and  Greek  words 
wen  adopted  into  Jiingiish  after  the  process  of  grammatical  simplifi- 
cation had  been  earriod  verj'  far,  in  the  same  manner  Arabic  influence 
in  Persian  follows,  instead  of  preceding,  the  doing  away  with  most 
of  the  old  complexity  of  gramiiiar.  Pehlevi,  or  the  language  of  Ibe 
Sassanid  period,  before  tho  Arabic  conquest,  is  far  simpler  than  Old 
Persian.  If,  then,  the  Persian  eimp3icity  is  a  consequence  of  speech- 
mixture,  it  must  be  one  of  earlier  date,  and  perhaps  the  Aramaic 
influence  on  Pehlevi  is  strong  enough  to  account  for  everj'lhing; 
that,  however,  must  be  left  for  specialists  to  decide. 

Id  India,  the  old  system  of  inflections  has  broken  down  in  the 
mwlem  languages,  which  arc  all  more  or  less  analytic  in  their  struc- 
ture. Hindi  seems  to  have  gained  much  in  simplicity  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  although  the  modem  system  of  auxiliary  verbs 
.and  of  postpositions  was  not  then  fully  established,  but  the  strong 
influx  of  Persian  (with  Arabic  and  Turkish)  words  did  not  begin  till 
aome  centuries  later.  Hindustani  is  practically  the  same  language 
as  Hindi  with  still  more  foreignisms  in  it.  Gujarati  has  preserved 
more  of  the  old  inflec-tions  ibuii  Hindi,  but  the  Persian  cleuients  are 
rather  more  numerous  here  than  in  Hindi. 

We  should  not  leave  the  Arian  (Indo-European)  langu^^  without 
mentioning  the  numerous  varieties  of  Creole  languaees  that  have 
sprung  up  in  all  those  parts  of  the  globe  where  Europeans  have  been 
in  conittant  communication  with  native  populations  of  different 
races.  OrammaUca!  simplicity  has  in  all  Ihvse  languages  been  carried 
extremely  far,  and  though  the  actual  admixture  of  exotic  words  is  very 
unec|ual  and  inconstant,  varj-ing  as  it  does,  according  t<i  circumstances 
and  individuals,  atill  it  ia  ahva>'S  prtrtly  conBidL^^abIc.* 

Outside  the  Indo-Kuropcan  languages,  the  nearest  in  kiu  are 
probably  the  Finno-Ugrian  group.    The  absence  of  old  documents 


K.  Knunbachnr.  Dot 
.  bajT-  akwlemiedei 


'  See  on  the  n>tation  between  the  two  things 
probUni  At  ntagrifi'tnsrhrn  tchrxjttprattie.  F^tiwdein  diir 
iriMM-iucltafti^  in  Milndien.    19()2. 

'  F.  Mistcli,  CharaktfTiitik  drr  haupleadtiichsUin  lypcn  de»  aprad%baM4.    Berlin. 
1S93. 

■  Sec  H.  Schuchiirdt,  KrwlUche  riuJitn,  Wiener  ftkadcintc,  1383  ff. 
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make©  it  a.  difficult  matter  to  sp^nk  of  the  history  of  these  langnsges ; 
Btill,  we  may  say  that  ICsthonian,  which  has  undergone  a  strong 
German  influence,  shows  a  more  worn-down  fitjit«  of  the  old  grammar 
than  Finnish,  and  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  Livonian.  which  has 
been  BO  strongly  influenced  by  Letttc  that  nearly  half  of  the  vocab- 
ulary 18  borrowed  from  that  language.  As  for  Magyar,  or  Hungatian, 
its  vocabulary  presents  a  highly  variegated  appearance:  Persian, 
Turkish,  Slavonic,  Latin,  and  German  elements  are  freely  mixed  with 
the  original  stock.  Phonetic  development  has  worn  down  the  forms 
of  the  words  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  many  of  the  old  gram- 
matical forms  have  disappeared.  The  case-enditiga  now  used  are 
quite  modem  developments  and  are  joined  to  the  words  in  a  much 
looser  way  and  also  much  more  regularly  than  those  of  Finnish,  foi 
example;  in  fact,  they  can  hardly  be  termed  anything  but  post 
positions.  On  the  whole  its  grammatical  structure  seems  to  be  reallyj 
simpler  than  that  of  the  other  languages  of  the  .^ame  group.* 

In  the  Semitic  group,  Hebrew  even  in  the  oldest  period  known  to 
us  is  much  simpler  in  its  grammatical  structure  than  Arabic.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  speech -mixture  or  not  is  a  question  which  I  umat  leave 
to  others  to  decide;  but  I  am  told  that  scholars  are  now  beginning 
to  recognize  more  and  more  Assjiian  loan-words  in  Hebrew.  Am- 
maio  is  still  simpler,  and  here  foreign  influences  seem  to  be  much 
easier  to  trace. 

Outside  the  three  great  families  of  languages  which  I  have  here 
spoken  about,  very  little  is  known  to  me  that  might  ficn-e  to  clear 
up  our  question.  Malayan  has  a  very  simple  grammatical  structure 
and  a  ver}'  great  number  of  foreign  words.  Chinese  is  still  less  com- 
plicated in  its  Blnicture,  but  is  its  vocabulary  to  any  great  extent 
made  up  of  loan-words?  On  the  other  hand,  are  the  American  Indian 
languages,  with  their  intricacies  of  grammar,  completely  free  from 
foreign  mixtures?  It  is  surely  permissible  to  entertain  some  doubt 
on  both  of  these  beads. 


I  am  painfully  conscious  that  what  I  have  been  able  to  do  here  is 
only  a  very  imperfect  sketch.  I  dare  draw  no  definite  conclusion 
from  the  somewhat  conflicting  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  adduce, 
but  I  have  thought  it  might  be  well  to  throw  out  a  few  suggestions 
for  a  future  work,  which  ought  certainly  to  be  done  by  some  one 
possessed  of  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  languages  1  have  mentioned, 
and,  if  possible,  of  all  the  other  languages  that  might  throw  light  on 
the  subject.  This  scholar  of  a,  let  us  hope,  not  too  remote  future, 
I  should  venture  to  recommend  to  pay  especial  attention  to  chrono- 
logy, —  forit  is  not  enough  to  state  mixture  and  simplicity,  but  it 

*  With  regard  to  the  Finno-tieriaii  languagoB,  I  am  largely  indebted  to  the 
Wturu"*  aiid  writinip  of  Vilhi-lra  lliorruK-n. 
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must  he  shown  also  for  oach  individual  cose  that  the  latter  is  sub- 
sequent in  time  to  the  former,  if  we  are  to  believe  in  a  cause  and 
effect  relatinn  between  them.  And  then  he  must,  wherever  possible, 
distinguish  between  speech-mixture  and  race-mixture  and  determine 
in  each  case  whether  one  or  the  other  or  both  have  taken  place.  He 
will  find  some  very  useful  generalizations  on  the  relation  between 
the  two  kinds  of  mixture  in  a  paper  by  the  American  scholar  George 
HeropI,'  whom  I  am  happy  to  quote  here  at  the  close  of  my  paper, 
for  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  find  a  more  apposite  place  than 
America  in  which  to  investigate  the  question  I  have  alluded  to.  Here 
in  America  you  have  race- mixtures  and  speech-mixtures  of  every 
kind  going  on  and  readily  accessible  to  observation  every  day.  Her© 
you  see  the  greatest  amalgamation  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed 
of  human  beings  into  one  great  tiation.  The  future  of  the  English 
language  is  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  Americana.  It  is 
:igratifying,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  study  of  its  past  and  of  its  present 
Is  taken  up  with  such  zeal  and  such  energy  by  a  great  number  of 
extremely  able  American  scholars  that  we  cannot  fail  to  entertain 
the  very  beet  hope-s  for  the  future  of  English  philology. 


'  G.  Hempl,  Lan^ua^Rivciry  arid  Sptei-K-DiffertntuUutn  in  tht  e«M  </  Baet- 
'.    Traiuactuiju  of  the  Amcricim  Philc^loglcikl  Auoelattaa,  xxix  (ISBS), 
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PUESKNT  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE 

BT  GEORGE  LTMAN  EirTBEDOE 
(Proffatar  of  fnpIuA  tn  Harvard  VnivertUif) 

My  theme  in  Present  Probleiiu  with  regard  to  the  English  Lau- 
^uHftc.  I  did  not  choose  this  theme  myHelf,  nor  wait  it,  I  siipiioaCf 
axsil^ned  me  by  a  c»romitt«c  of  philologi»ta  ar  liiiguistiu  ^Ludciite. 
Indeed,  it  a  manifestly  not  altogether  appropriate  to  the  nature  of 
the  gencrsl  subject,  to  the  ch»rnctor  of  the  mnterial  with  which  one 
dents  in  linguistic  investigations,  or  to  the  present  state  of  seionce  in 
the  department  of  learning  which  we  are  met  to  discuss.  In  natural 
science,  in  philosophy,  in  soria!  questions,  the  specialist  may  no  doubt 
survey  the  field  at  any  givrn  moment  and  pronounce  categorically 
that  this  or  that  question  (orgroupofqucstions)  presses  with  peculiar 
insiBtcnce  for  solution,  and  that  when  the  solution  ia  arrived  at,  it 
will  point  the  way  to  large  discoveries,  or  to  momentous  advances  in 
knowledge  or  enlightenment.  In  the  investigation  of  a  particular 
language,  however,  the  case  is  dififerent.  There  are  problems  enough, 
no  doubt,  and  difficult  problems;  but  who  shall  venture  to  say  that 
we  are  now  grappling  with  principles  or  theoriee  on  which  depends 
either  the  wholo  future  of  our  science  or  the  amelioration  of  the 
human  race? 

Pray  do  not  misunderstand  mc.  It  U  by  no  means  my  purpose  to 
criticise  adversely  the  managers  of  this  Intellectual  enterprise.  Nor 
do  1  intend  to  belittle  the  subject  which  calls  us  together,  and  to  the 
study  of  which  we  are,  each  in  his  own  way,  so  ardently  devoted. 
L(!ast  of  all  would  I  be  taken  to  mean  that  there  is  nothing  to  talk 
about.  As  1  have  already  suggested,  we  have  problems  in  abundance. 
— an  abundance,  indeed,  which  is  fairly  embarrassing.  All  1  desire  is 
to  aooount  for  the  omissions  which  you  will  severally  d^-tcct  in  my 
discussion  this  aft^moon.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  brief 
treatment  of  so  complicated  a  business  should  not  overlook  or  ignore 
the  pet  puzzleof  many  an  individual  among  this  niidienee.  For  we  are 
very  multifarious  in  our  iutcretits.  Lnok  Into  yniir  hearts,  gentlemen, 
and  judge.  Some  of  us  are  worrying  over  "u-umlnut";  others  pass 
sleepless  nighta  in  meditating  on  the  Kenticismi;  in  Chaucer;  to 
not  a  few  the  dog's  letter,  the  snarling  litttra  canina  of  the  old 
grammarians,  is  a  perpetual  stimulus  or  an  cvcr-puncturing  tbora 
in  the  flesh.  A  select  number  find  their  refreshment  (or  dissipation) 
in  unriddling  runic  puezles.  Others  the  Middle  English  dative  charms 
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clusivcly,  —  fioeing  to  the  woods,  but  dcairoiia  first  to  be  seen.  For 
myself,  1  must  confess  tlmt  I  give  muc-li  thought  to  certain  idioms 
contflining  (iis  I  lliink)  Jot  and  uii  udjcctivt,  but  reduciblL',  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  to  compounds  with  the  "iDteimivc  prefix."  —  ftnd 
that  1  should  die  happier  if  1  felt  sure  of  ever  knowing  the  whole 
truth  about  the  kankfthrt  in  which  Troilus  found  himself  when  he 
heard  Fandanis  and  Creiwida  whispering  at  the  dimr. 

Thow,  then,  and  thouHands  like  them,  aiv  al!  present  problems  mth 
regard  in  the  English  Uinguagi,  and  I  might  easily  fill  my  allotted  Bve 
and  forty  minntcH  by  cataloguing  thcni,  and  still  Iravc  the  moAt  im- 
mediate interests  of  some  of  you  untouched.  Because  these  arc  little 
things,  the  scoffer  talks  of  pedantr)',  and  the  mousing  philologist  is 
ridiculed  as  911  opcrosetrifler  —  a  cavalier  of  empty  thoughts,  Uut  we 
may  leave  the  scoffer  cut  of  account.  Our  revenge  on  him  is  lordly 
and  complete.  As  a  learned  friend  of  mine  once  said  to  aome  of  his 
fellow  students  who  were  inclined  to  think  that  lit^-rary  criticism 
was  the  whole  of  life,  —  it  is  exhilaroting  to  observe  the  hungry 
eagerness  with  wliich  the  8up«rciltou8  outsider  picks  up  the  eiurobs 
that  fall  from  the  philologist's  table.  A  correct  analysis  of  if  you 
j3Uase,ory»u  arcwekome.oT  u«%niWj/,  or  a  demonstration  of  the  com- 
mon trick  of  stibstituting  a  glottal  cat«b  for  a  guttural,  will  hold  ao 
audience  of  litcrani-  enthusiasLs  as  surely  aa  the  finest  analysis  of  the 
KSthetician  or  the  boldest  flight  of  the  critical  aeronaut. 

The  minuter  (juestions  of  English  philology,  such  as  those  to  which 
I  have  already  adverted,  are  of  course  being  settled  one  by  one.  and 
their  solutions  arc  gradually,  though  ven,-  slowly,  finding  their  place 
in  collective  treatises.  One  of  the  larger  problems  tliat  confronts  us 
is  the  difficulty  of  getting  collective  treatises  written  in  a  competent 
way.  To  be  anre,  there  is  no  reason  for  discDuragoment.  A.h  we  com- 
pare the  array  of  trustworthy  manuals  that  the  tyro  now  has  at  his 
du^josal  with  the  scanty  and  incorrect  apparatus  of  the  greatest 
aoholars  fifty  years  ago,  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for;  but  no 
one  eaa  deny  that  there  is  still  an  enormous  amount  of  sifting  and 
codification  to  be  done,  even  in  those  departments  of  our  subject 
which  have  received  the  most  earnest  and  fruitful  attention  from 
philolngiata. 

The  earliest  period  of  our  language  (call  it  Anglo-8axon  or  Old 
KngUsh  as  you  please;  for  this  petty  question  of  mere  nomenclature 
I  refuse  to  regard  as  a  problem,  though  much  ink  has  been  shed  in 
debating  it)  has  been  more  minutely  and  successfully  studied  than 
any  other.  The  reasons  are  ob\iouB,  and  need  not  be  recapitulated. 
One  of  the  most  potent  has  been,  of  course,  the  fact  that  Anglo-Saxon 
is  of  vita!  importance  to  every  Germanic  philologist,  to  a  degree  that 
is  not  tnic  of  any  later  period  of  English.  Iloncc  we  have  enjoyed, 
in  this  field ,  the  active  cooperation  of  scholars  of  different  nationalities 


well  trainpd  in  philological  method,  some  of  whom  have  only  a  slight 
tnterest  in  the  English  liuiguagc  in  its  later,  and  much  moie  si^tficant, 
developmenU. 

Yet  our  shelf  of  Anglo-Saxon  works  of  reforon^ce  is  far  from  full, 
and  some  of  the  gaps  occur  in  places  to  which  wo  should  oftcnost  have 
recourse  if  we  did  not  know  they  were  empty.  The  state  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  lexicography,  for  example,  la  a  disgrace  to  English-speaking 
acholars.  Who  will  give  us  a  halfway  satiafactory  Anglo-Saxon  dic- 
tionary and  free  us  from  the  thralldom  of  Bo«worth-Toller?  Grein'a 
Poetiad  Lerieon  m  so  nmrvelous  a  piece  of  work  that,  old  as  it  ia, 
one  hesitates  to  suj^gest  its  reviiiion.  Yet  everj-body  knows  that  a  new 
Grein  h  a  need  that  is  sorely  felt.  A  dieting uislied  American  scholar 
haa  long  been  giving  his  leisure  hours  to  making  collectanea  for  aa, 
exhaustive  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary;  but  I  doubt  if  he  has  much 
expectation  of  finding  a  publisher.  There  are  understood  to  be  largo 
materials  at  Oxford;  but  one  despaire  of  ever  seeing  them  put  forth. 
Is  there  any  hope  except  in  international  eooperntion  among  a  large 
number  of  scholare,  6nanced  by  some  institution  of  inexhaustible 
resources  that  feelis  no  regard  for  profits,  and  directed  by  a  specialist 
characterized  by  equal  breadth  and  fineness  of  knowledge  and  by 
exceptional  skill  in  the  organisation  of  materials  and  the  management 
of  collaborators?  Instances  of  similar  lexico^^phteal  enterprises, 
now  proceeding  to  a  successful  issue  will  at  onee  occur  tc  you.  I  need 
not  mention  them  by  name.  Should  we  not  all  keep  in  mind  as  one  of 
our  first  duties  the  furtherance  of  this  great  undertaking  io  every 
way  in  our  power? 

1  will  not  dwell  on  the  other  deficiencies  in  our  Anglo-SaxoQ 
equipment.  On  the  whole ,  the  material  la  eo  compact  and  manageable, 
the  various  desiderata  are  so  well  defmetl,  and  the  number  of  trained 
workers  is  ao  great,  that,  without  being  unduly  sanguine,  wc  may 
hope  to  sr:e  most  of  our  needs  supplied  as  time  goes  on,  —  the  great 
tMk  of  the  dictionary  excepted.  There  is  still  much  to  do  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  dialectology;  but  the  main  linos  of  distinction  are  well  recog- 
nized, and  there  are  a  number  of  distinguished  monographs.  Syntax, 
to  be  sure,  is  an  almast  untiJIecl  field;  but  to  that  subject  we  must 
recur  in  a  moment.  As  to  meter,  there  are  still  wide  differences  of 
opinion,  and  of  late  there  has  been  manifested  a  tendency  to  question 
the  soundness  of  some  of  the  best-accredited  results,  or,  at  all  eventa, 
to  deny  their  utility  for  purposes  of  textual  criticism.  One  thing, 
however,  is  clear;  There  are  a  large  number  of  facta  about  the 
structure  and  movement  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse  that  have  been  ascer- 
tained beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  and  that  have  been  shown  to 
admit  of  orderly  classification.  In  all  our  discussions  on  points  of 
theory,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  these  facts  are  facta,  not  opinions. 
The  verget  do  aeluatly  contain  aueh  and  mch  syUabla,  arranged  thu* 
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and  8o,  and  with  certain  quantities  and  accents  in  reasonably  fixed 
positions.  All  of  these  facts  may  be  significant  with  regard  to  th« 
meter;  many  of  them  must  be  significant.  How  far  all  or  any  part 
of  them  suffice  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery  is  a  debatable 
question.  The  objection  that  an  ancient  *cop  cannot  have  had  all 
these  types  and  aub-typea  in  his  he^d  when  he  took  harp  in  hand  is 
merely  ludicrous.  It  ia  much  as  if  one  were  to  contend  that  the 
musician's  crotehetsand  semiquavers  are  per\*crsG  nonentities  because 
a  boy  ean  whistle  a  tuno  without  ever  having  heard  of  them.  It  is 
about  on  a  level  with  the  child's  inquiry  aa  to  how  Adam  found  out 
the  animals'  names.  There  may  be  —  there  probably  is — a  good 
dealabout  Anglo-Saxon  meter  that  is  not  yet  discovered;  but  that  iano 
reason  for  rejecting  the  information  which  we  have  already  acquired. 

While  this  particular  subject  ia  under  onr  eyes,  and  before  you 
have  had  time  to  describe  me  in  your  own  mindsaseitlierapliilistine, 
orapartisan,ora(ihufner,  it  may  be  well  to&ay  a  wordon  the  history 
of  English  meter  in  general,  —  of  what  we  may  call  Modem  English 
meter  in  distinction  from  that  of  pre-Conqueat  times.  Here  there  are 
certainly  problems  enough.  The  whole  matter  ia  one  enormous 
piiKzle.  We  do  not  really  know  how  far  Rngliah  meter  Li  Germanic, 
hnw  far  it  ia  Latin,  and  how  far  it  is  French.  Individuals  know:  there 
are  theorist!!  in  plenty  who  feel  certain  about  the  influence  exerted 
on  the  native  vcraification  by  the  hymns  of  the  church  and  the 
secular  poetry  of  the  foreign  invader.  But  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
views  of  those  who  know  because  they  have  made  up  their  minds, 
butof  what  can  actually  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  unbiased 
scholar.  Again,  the  whole  subject  of  quantity  in  modem  Engljgh 
meter  is  aa  good  tta  terra  incognita.  Of  course  quantity  plaj-a  its 
part  as  well  as  accent.  Ovir  ears  tell  us  that,  and  our  common  sense. 
Besides,  wo  have  the  testimony  of  the  poets  themselves.  But  hov 
great  ia  the  quantitative  function,  and  what  arc  its  relations  to 
accentual  rhythm?  Further,  wc  are  in  no  sort  of  agreement  as 
to  pauses  in  metrical  writing.  Most  metricians  tell  us,  for  instance, 
that  in  Shakespeare's  blank  verse  a  pause  may  take  the  place  of  an 
unaccented  syllable,  ^some  even  assert  that  it  may  stand  for  one 
that  is  accented.  To  me,  however,  such  statements  appear  to  have 
no  meaning.  Tliey  seem  to  belong  to  mathematica,  not  to  poetry. 

Again,  we  are  at  swoi-d'a  points  about  toiua  and  rhetorical  accent. 
Everj-body  kno^va  thai  the  same  verse  may  often  be  singMonged 
with  five  accents  and  react  with  three  or  four,  and  that  it  satisfiea  the 
ear  when  uttered  in  either  way,  though  it  appeals  to  the  intellect 
in  only  one  of  its  two  renditions.  ^^Tiat  are  we  to  make  of  this 
phenomenon?  And  what  of  pitx;h-accent  and  stress-accent?  What 
of  feet  or  measures?  How  far  are  they  real  divisions  and  how  far 
mere  fetches  of  scansion? 
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These  are  elemontfiry  questionB.  But  no  scholar  in  the  world  has 
yet  answered  them  to  aoytUing  like  general  assent.  Heaven  knows 
there  arc  answers  enough  before  the  public  I  About  once  a  year  some- 
body puts  forth  a  brand-new  system  of  English  meter,  with  novel 
symbota  and  a  fresh  nomenclature;  and  it  is  impossible  even  to  oon- 
jecturc  the  number  of  eager  young  spirits  in  our  universities  who  are 
at  this  moment  beginning  to  glow  with  the  luipe  that  they  have  at 
last,  put  their  fingers  on  the  strings  in  the  long-sought  way.  For  my 
own  part,  1  am  not  aanguiue.  We  know  the  rough  facts,  and  wt  can 
feel  th(?  finer  ones  as  we  read  or  chant  tlie  vtirscs  of  the  great  pt)etfi. 
But  whether  wc  shall  ever  do  much  more  is  a  question,  'I'he  phonet- 
icians arc  active,  and  if  help  comes  from  any  quarter  it  must  eome 
from  them.  But  —  if  one  dare  say  it  —  some  of  the  most  advariee«l 
phoneticians  have  become  so  subtle  and  hair-splitting,  and  M-em  to 
have  so  little  nation  of  what  is  worth  doing  and  what  in  not,  that 
they  appear  to  an  outsider  (as  well  as  t<i  not  a  few  of  tlu-ir  more 
conservative  brethren)  to  be  doing  little  more  than  piling  up  rubbish. 
Some  day  there  may  be  bom  a  great  psychologist  with  an  innate 
feeling  for  verse  as  verse.  When  he  has  exhanslM  the  subjert  of 
psj'chology,  he  may  apply  himself  to  literature,  and  when  he  is 
sufficiently  at  horoe  in  that  field,  he  may  perhaps  find  time  to  become 
an  expert  phonetician.  He  may  then  eotacc  his  declining  years  by 
explaining  for  good  and  all  the  iatrlcaeies  of  English  meter.  1  hardly 
expect  to  live  to  gee  the  man.  Let  me  add,  by  the  way,  two  more 
qualifications:  he  should  be  modest,  and  a  person  of  unusual 
common  sense. 

There  are  problems  in  plenty  with  regard  to  the  history  of  English 
as  a  literary  langxiage,  this  side  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, — and 
many  of  them  are  of  great  moment  to  students  of  literature  as  well 
aa  to  the  special  devotees  of  linguistic  science.  To  some  of  the  ques- 
tions there  is  a  g<?nerally  accepted  answer, —  generally  accepted,  but 
not  quite  amply  demonstrated.  As  to  others,  scholars  take  sides 
(and  hold  them]  with  ooratnendable  stiffness.  Nearly  all  of  the 
questions  arc  pretty  generally  misconceived,  in  this  or  that  way, 
by  the  educiited  ptibiie,  including  most  writers  nf  literary  histories. 

First  among  the  problems  that  I  have  now  in  mind  is  the  general 
question  of  Fn^neh  influent*  upon  Knglish.  In  its  main  outlines 
this  matt<T  is  pretty  wclUsettlcd.  Wc  know  (though  it  seems  jmpos- 
etblc  for  historians  of  literature  to  find  out  the  facts)  that  the  Norman 
dialect  was  familiar  at  the  English  court  before  the  Conquest,  f»o 
that  it  is  conceivable  that,  even  without  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  it 
might  have  come  to  occupy  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Krvnch  at  the 
Pruseian  court  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  or  CJcrman  at  the 
Danish  court  in  the  eighteenth  century.  We  know  also  that  the 
prevalence  of  Norman  French  a«  a  court  dialect  after  the  Conquest 
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had  very  little  direct  in&ucnce  on  Engiisfa;  that  the  dialect  from 
which  most  of  the  Old  French  words  came  that  made  their  way  ijito 
the  langunge  of  the  island  was  Central  French;  that  mtist  of  these 
vrorda  came  in  after  I30U  (say  between  1300  and  14O0),  aud  that 
many  of  them  were  in  the  first  instance  literary  or  society  borrowings, 
like  pratige  or  fiancee  in  modem  times.  But  nobody  has  yet  gmpplcd 
victoriously  with  the  details.  The  complicated  Unguistio  situation 
in  England  Id  the  early  fourteenth  century  —  the  critical  moment  in 
this  concern  —  is,  in  fact,  appreciated  by  very  f('w  pensuns,  if  one 
may  judge  from  what  one  hean*  or  reads.  One  of  the  beat  of  Middle 
English  scholars  —  one  of  the  small  numlicr  to  whom  the  English  of 
that  period  is  a  living  language  —  has  gone  so  far  us  to  declare  that 
the  French  of  Stratforti-atte-Bowe  was  the  langunge  of  tho  Knglitch 
court  in  Chaucer's  time,  and  that  that  great  poet  and  accomplished 
courtier  thought  as  highly  of  it  as  of  the  French  nf  Parw.  Another 
gatxt  scholar  appears  to  Iwlicvc  that  the  French  of  Gower  came 
straight  down  from  An^lo-Norman  times.  It  is  seldom  recognized 
that  there  were  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  there  arc  now,  great 
difforenees  among  the  gentry  and  nobility  of  Kngland  in  the  purity 
with  which  they  spoke  the  hmguage  of  the  polite  nation,  and  that 
a  Purinian  accent  was  then,  as  now,  a  highly  valued  accomplishment. 
We  shall  never  get  thcae  tangles  straightened  out  until  some  Ro- 
mance scholar  whose  native  language  is  English  and  who  has  a  philo- 
logical ns  tcell  as  a  practical  command  of  it,  gives  us  an  authoritfttiv« 
book  in  which  nil  the  needed  distinctions  are  made  and  the  evidence 
that  establishes  thpm  is  marshaled.  At  present  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  evcr>-thing  that  has  been  wTitten  on  the  subject  is  superficial, 
or  fragmentary,  or  huncy(x)mbcd  with  error.  I  know  —  you  all 
know  —  a  philologist  of  the  first  rank,  equally  versed  in  Romance 
and  in  Germanic  philology,  who  has  such  o  book  as  wc  want  in  his 
bead  at  this  moment,  and  who  merely  needs  to  overcome  his  modesty, 
to  lay  aside  the  self-sacrificing  work  which  he  is  constantly  doing  for 
others,  and  to  abandon  for  the  moment  a  modicum  of  his  com- 
mendable caution,  to  perform  an  ineetimablc  sor^'ico  to  the  history 
of  the  English  language. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  is  the  rOle  which  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  Chaucer  in  the  developrae-nt  of  our  standard  idiom.  Here 
one  would  think  there  might  be  agreement;  but  there  is  none.  The 
old  view  that  Chaucer  made  literary  English  by  mixing  Frenoh 
with  corrupt  Anglo-Saxon,  throwing  in  final  e'a  at  mil,  and  polishing 
the  conglomerate,  was  so  absurd  (though  it  is  far  from  being  exploded 
in  outside  circles)  that  it  has,  by  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  prompted 
aome  to  reduce  his  services  to  an  infinitesimat  quantity.  These 
revolution isl«  seem  to  believe  that  Chaucer  found  the  literary  lan- 
kpiage  ready  made  in  the  dialect  of  educated  Londoners,  and  that 
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the  history  of  that  lit*?rary  language'  would  have  beon  tho  same  if 
he  had  never  lived.  BeLweeu  these  extremes  it  'm  not  hard  to  find  the 
truth;  but  it  ts  hard  to  prove  it,  bard  even  to  get  It  accepted  as  a 
working  hypolheais.  What  we  should  be  careful  to  remember  is  that 
there  ia  a  vast  amount  of  work  still  to  be  duuc  before  wc  can  know 
exactly  what  happened  in  Kngland,  linguistically  speaking,  between 
1350  and  1450.  That  work,  too,  duGK  not  (-oiKKlst  merely  in  writing 
disaertatious  uf  the  st&tutorj'  length  on  the  bauU  of  a  conventionally 
orthodo.\  scheme  of  Middle  English  dialectoiogy.  For  (uiay  one  dare 
to  whifiper  it?)  Middle  Kngliah  dialectoloKy  is  not  by  any  mcajis 
reducible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  any  such  hard  and 
fast  scheme  as  one  might  think  from  the  confident  little  treatises 
that  appear  from  time  to  time  from  aifpiraiits  foF  academic  honors. 
There  had  been  too  much  cockaurencKa  in  assigning  this,  that,  or 
the  other  document  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  northt^ast  Midland 
district,  or  in  declaring  that  a  writer  must  have  boon  born  five  or 
six  miles  from  Lichfield  and  passed  some  of  his  maturcr  years  in  the 
outskirts  of  Warwick,  occasionally  passing  through  Colcghill  as  he 
returned  to  his  native  town  on  a  visit  to  his  kinsfolk.  Here  again  1 
would  not  be  misunderstood.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  refuse  recognition 
tu  the  painstaking  labors  of  those  (great  scholars  and  fimall)  who  have 
toiled  in  this  Scld,  whether  in  gathering  materials  or  in  ordering  them 
and  drawing  infereuces.  WTiat  is  meant  is  merely  that  there  is 
a  fictitious  air  of  completeness  and  scientific  certainty  about  the 
dialectology  of  Middle  English  as  at  present  understood  which  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  one  who  asks  for  evidence 
and  requires  sometimes  more  than  a  niedioval  subservience  to  au- 
thority. What  is  purely  an  inductive  inquir>*  has  come  to  be  loo 
much  a  matt*r  of  deduetiuii.  It  is  incumbent  on  tho  younger  gener- 
ation of  English  scholars  to  reopen  the  case,  —  not  in  a  hostile  spirit, 
but  with  a  determination  to  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  only  that 
which  is  good. 

Hitherto,  study  of  the  Middle  English  dialects  has  been  too  much 
confined  to  their  phonology,  — partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  its  im- 
portanco  as  a  criterion,  but  partly  also  because  of  the  somewhat 
disproportionate  attention  which  this  branch  of  Uoguistic  science  has 
received  for  so  many  years, and  partly  (alas!)  from  inertia.  Here  were 
certain  schemes  already  drawn  to  fill  upi  here  was  a  diagramj  here 
was  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Many  an  American,  in  recent  years, 
has  become  intensely  interested  in  his  own  ancestors  because  he 
had  come  into  possession  of  a  genealogical  chart  and  took  a  fancy 
forfilling  the  blanks.  Now.though  admittedly  there  can  be  no  inves- 
tigation of  dialects  that  ts  not  based  on  sound  phonology,  it  ought 
to  be  equally  evident  (though  it  seems  not  to  have  been  found  so) 
that,  when  the  sound-chart  of  a  dialect  has  been  properly  drawn  up. 
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our  study  is  not  at  an  eud.  We  know  very  Uttl«  about  any  dialect 
when  all  we  know  la  its  vocalic  aud  cousonanlal  belmviur,  and,  indeed, 
when  we  add  to  that  au  aequaLutance  with  some  of  its  inilectional 
habite.  With  reference  to  the  great  Middle  English  dialecta,  — each 
of  which  has  ao  abundant  literalui-e  and  may  lay  claim  to  have  been 
at  some  time  a  literary  language  of  some  pretensions,  —  we  need  to 
know  its  characteristic  vocabulary,  the  special  idiomatic  phrasea 
which  distiiiguijth  it,  iut  metrical  system,  and  its  syntax.  If  we  are 
asked  how  far  our  prejjcnt  codified  knuwledgu  of  the  dialect«  in 
queatioD  meets  these  requirements,  we  shall  have  to  hang  our  heads. 
This  is  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  the  literary  historian  as  well  as  to 
the  linguist.  It  has  been  much  the  fashion  to  talk  about  "schools" 
or  "groups"  of  Middle  English  poetry.  The  terms  maybe  misleading, 
but  we  will  not  pause  to  quarrel  with  them.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  ignorance  about  some  of  the  things  just  mentioned,  there  is 
constant  danger  of  our  confusing  what  belongs  tn  a  dialect  with  what 
belongs  to  a  school.  Nor  is  that  all.  Different  works  are  not  infre- 
quently ascribed  to  the  same  writer  on  the  ground  of  resemblanees  in 
style  and  language  which,  if  they  prox'e  anything,  prove  only  that 
the  documents  are  WTitten  in  the  same  dialect  and  employ  a  common 
stock  of  catchwords  and  catchphrases.  The  abuse  of  the  argument 
from  so-called  parallel  passages  is  largely  due  to  our  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  all  dialectic  phenomena  except  those  of  sounds  and  forms. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  acguments  for  identity  of  authonihip  In  the 
.Middle  English  fiold  are  every  day  based  on  collections  of  parallel 
passages  of  a  kind  that  would  call  down  Homeric  laughter  on  the 
beads  of  their  accumulators  if  they  were  dealing  with  documents 
and  writers  of  our  own  day.  Now  mueh  of  thiit  abuse  comes  from 
pure  neglect  of  Ingic;  but  by  far  the  larger  part  of  it  must  be  charged 
to  ignorance,  excusable  and  even  unavoidable  ignorance,  perhaps, 
but  still  ignorance,  pure  and  simple.  The  investigator  simply  does 
not  knnw  that  the  phrase  or  sentence  or  verse  that  he  copies  down 
on  his  card  is  nt)t  the  property  of  A  or  B  or  C,  but  of  everybody  who 
spoke  or  wTot«  that  dialect,  and  that,  accordingly,  it  was  the  in- 
evitable form  of  word^  when  that  idea  (itself  a  commonplace  of 
experience  or  reflection)  had  to  bo  expressed. 

The  "vocabulary  teat"  is  pretty  nearly  discredited  by  this  time. 
80  fantastic  are  the  pranks  which  it  has  been  forced  to  play  in  the 
face  of  an  astonished  world.  But  the  "  parallel  passage  test"  is  still 
in  high  favor.  Yet  we  all  know,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that,  for  some 
purposes,  the  unit  of  expression  is  not  the  word,  but  the  set  group  of 
words,  —  the  phrase  or  sentence;  and  that  consequently  the  lest 
from  parallel  passages  is  often  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  that 
from  community  of  vocabulary*. 

All  this  suggests  one  of  the  most  serious  desiderata  of  our  science. 
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We  need  to  pass  from  tlie  study  and  collection  of  words  to  the  study 
and  collection  of  phrases.  Lexicographers  deeerve  all  honor.  Id  the 
Middle  English  field,  to  be  sure,  ve  are  still  pretty  badly  off,  but 
we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  what  we  have.  Yet  how  little  has  beetti 
done  towards  the  hielory  of  idiomB  and  phrases  in  eonipamon  vfith. 
the  labor  that  has  been  devoted  to  tracing  the  history  of  individual 
words!  Wtiat  I  say  applies  ns  well  to  Modern  aa  to  Middle  English. 
We  need  investigatiune  af  phraseology.  Tliere  is  no  more  foecinating 
pursuit  for  the  linguist,  none  that  will  repay  him  more  immediately 
ijp  more  abundantly  for  his  time  and  tnmblp.  The  bearings  of  the 
subjet?t  are  multirariuus.  Take  the  pun-Iy  historical  point  of  view. 
We  kaow  that  a  certain  poem  containn  twenty  per  cent,  of  French 
and  Latin  word-s.  Are  we  t^  infer  that  thja  nieaaurca  the  Romanoe., 
element  in  its  laiiKuagc?  By  no  means.  How  far  are  the  phrases' 
French  or  Latin  in  theJr  relations,  even  when  the  words  are  Ger- 
manic? Our  habit  of  trnnsliLtin^  foreign  phrases  literally  and  making 
them  a  part  of  our  i^peech  it<  well  known  and  of  very  long  standing. 
Many  of  our  conimonent  idioms  are  naturalized  citizens  that  have 
adopted  the  speech  of  their  new  country.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
icencalogifit  has  much  trouble  when  be  gets  into  a  region  where 
immigrants  have  been  in  the  way  of  translating  their  family  names. 
We  must  remember,  too,  that  there  are  what  may  be  called  literarj* 
idioms  as  well  as  popular  idioms,  and  in  these  Middle  Engli."*h  writers 
revele-d  with  all  the  unrestraint  of  autiiors  who  wished  to  produce 
largely  an<l  rapidly  and  who  had  never  coaoeived  that  it  is  a  virtue 
to  be  original. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  trembling  on  the  verge  of  another 
huge  group  of  problems,  wliieh  I  have  mentioned  two  or  three  times, 
but  without  dwelling  upon  ihera.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  syntax. 

The  study  of  English  syntax  is  in  its  infancy.  The  neglect  of  this 
department  of  philology  has,  indeed,  been  often  commented  on  with 
reference  to  all  the  modem  languages.  It  stands  in  the  most  startling' 
contrast  to  the  minute  and  almost  passionate  attention  which  has 
been  devoted  to  the  liiatory  of  sounds  and  forms.  Yet  English  syntax 
has  the  bad  eminence  of  being  perhaps  more  negleeted  than  that  of 
any  other  great  language.  A  few  brilliant  jsciiolars  iiave  coquetted 
with  the  subject.  Several  heavy  and  untlluoiinatcd  persons  have 
made  unwieldy  collectiona  of  material,  usually  overlooking  the  vital 
matters  or  stopping  sthort  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  a  point  at 
which  they  were  in  sight  of  something  either  dilficult  or  significanL 
There  arc  two  or  three  manuals  of  substantial  worth ,  and  a  number  of 
distinguijthed  monographs.  But  in  general  it  must  be  oilmittcd  that 
Uuglish  syntax  has  hardly  been  studied  at  all,  except  fur  practical 
purposes.  1  have  loamed,  since  these  sessions  began,  that  a  thoroughly 
eifuipppd  and  uncommonly  keen-sighted  scholar  h&a  in  hand  a  large 
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work  on  thin  subject,  from  which  we  are  justified  in  expecting  the 
happiest  results. 

PerhapB  it,  is  worth  while  to  survey  the  field  for  a  moment,  —  to 
specify  what  one  would  like  to  have  if  wishca  were  horsea,  —  to 
sketch,  however  tentatively,  a  kind  of  progTBinme. 

In  the  fiist  place  we  desire  to  know  thoroughly  the  Germanic 
foundations.  For  thia,  of  course,  a  complete  Anglo-Saxon  syntax 
18  necessary:  not  a  mere  liflt  of  vcrbsi  with  the  causes  they  govern, 
or  an  array  of  the  different  ways  in  which  the  nunierals  may  be 
.■.Mrangtd,  or  a  sot  of  atntistics  comprehending  the  relative  frequency 
of  the  weak  adjective  and  the  .strong.  These  things  are  well  enough, 
and  wc  cannot  get  along  without  them.  But  what  we  must  look 
forward  to  is  something  far  less  mechanical,  a  system  of  Anglo-vSaxon 
constructions  such  as  we  already  have  for  the  classica.!  longuea, 
dificrimioated  as  finely  as  the  nature  of  the  idiom  will  admit,  arranged 
both  logically  and  historically,  complete  both  for  the  poetry  and  the 
prose,  *fiid  supported  at  every  point  by  exhaustive  material.  Thiii, 
of  course,  is  not  the  task  of  one  man,  or  perhaps  of  one  generation; 
but  we  are  not  talking  about  what  can  be  accomplished  to-morrow  or 
next  day.  We  are  trying  to  face  the  problem  of  English  syntax  as 
it  stands,  probably  the  most  stupendous  problem  of  all  those  with 
vhtefa  it  \b  our  l)UHinet»  to  gr&pple. 

Tius  klc&l  system  of  Anglo-Saxon  syntax  is  needed,  ss  we  have 
^nen,  as  a  foundation  for  our  whole  structure.  We  must  know  how 
the  syntax  of  our  language  stood  when  English  was  a  purely  Germanic 
speech,  before  we  can  reason  with  certainty  as  to  what  took  place 
urbcD  our  idiom  was  subjected  to  those  extraordinarily  oomplrac 
force-s  which  have  made  it  unique  among  the  languages  of  artioulate- 
tipeaking  men. 

Here,  at  Uie  very  threshold,  wc  are  confronted  by  a  difficulty  of  no 
amall  proportions.  Since  moat  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  prose  is  translated 
"from  the  Latin,  we  cannot  trust  its  syntactic  evidence  without 
careful  scrutiny.   At  every  step,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  foreign 
_  literary  influence  mu-st  be  borne  in  mind.     We  must  compare  the 
I  constructions  of  poetry,  and  we  munt  appeal  con.<ttantly  to  the 
'  testimony  of  the  other  Germanic  languages.    Nor  must  we  forget,  in 
examining  the  poetical  texts,  the  archaizing  tendency  of  all  expres- 
sion in  verse.    Finally,  wc  must  bear  in  mind  the  probability  of 
syntactic  difTcrcnccs  coincident  with  differences  of  dialect,  and  we 
must  remember  the  special  complications  that  have  resulted  from 
t.he  partial  transference  of  a  large  body  of  Anglo^axon  poetry  from 
one  dialect,  more  or  less  completely,  into  another. 

If  we  can  do  all  this. — and  we  shall  be  forced  to  do  it  somehow  and 
aomotime,— we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  study  with  intelligence  the 
bewildering  syntax  of  the  Middle  English  period. 
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The  most  ob%'ious  question  about  Middle  EngUeh  syntas  U: 
What  did  French  do  to  IL?  This  in  not  the  only  question ;  but  it  is  m> 
insistent  tliat  to  mauy  persons  it  plays  the  part  of  Aaron'a  rod  with 
the  other  serpents:  it  swatlovi-a  up  ft!l  lh(;  rest.  Very  little  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  investigation  of  Mid<lle  English  syntax,  and  in 
part  for  Uiis  ver>'  reason.  Some  scholars  appear  to  tliink  that  all  one 
has  to  do  is  to  diacover  a  French  construction  (or  a  French  phraac), 
that  is  identical  with  one  in  the  English  nf  this  period,  and  then  to 
infer  that  we  have  an  example  of  the  gradual  Gallicizing  of  our 
language.  The  infcn:nee  is  far  too  easy.  Take  for  example,  the 
matter  of  prcpositinns  and  cases.  One  often  hejirs  that  the  nubstitu-^ 
tion  of  prcpoBitional  phrases  for  the  intlcctcd  coaes  of  noun£  comea 
from  unconscious  imitation  of  the  French.  But  we  must  be  cautious. 
As  inflections  decny,  what  is  to  replace  them  but  prepositions?' 
Imagine  for  the  moment  that  there  had  been  no  Norman  Conquest, 
but  that  inflfctional  decay  had  taken  place  in  F,nglish  as  it  has  in 
Dutch  and  Danish,  for  example.  Would  not  the  spread  of  preposi-, 
tional  phrases  have  taken  place  then?  There  were  already  con-| 
struelions  enough  of  this  kind  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  give  the  impulse  to 
any  number  of  analogies, — to  any  amount  of  growth.  I  am  nut 
taking  sides.  I  am  merely  askiug  for  a  suspeosion  of  judgment  until 
wc  have  mure  facts  in  order;  and  this  suggests  a  second  article  in 
our  programme:  Wc  need  to  study  carefully  and  exhaustively  Llie 
syntax  of  the  Transition  Period,  comparing  it  on  the  one  hand  with 
Anglo-Saxon  and  on  the  other  with  contemporary  French,  and 
flhecking  all  our  conclusions  by  means  of  the  development  of  the 
Germanic  languages  in  general.  Such  a  study,  devoted  to  a  period 
of  English  during  wlucli  the  dinxt  influence  of  French  in  other  re- 
spects (on  the  vficabulary,  for  instance)  was  almost  nil,  ought  to  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  native  tendencies  which  our  language  was  bound 
■.to  follow.  A  priori,  Jt  might  reasonably  be  maintained  that  foreign 
■ytitax  is  not  likely  to  be  intenKety  operative  so  long  as  a  language 
shows  Mich  an  independence  of  oubtide  influenees  as  to  keep  its 
vocabulary  pure.  May  it  not  tie  that,  after  oil,  the  direct  effect  of 
FTcnch  in  modifying  our  syntax  has  been  greatly  exaggerated? 
Wc  must  ail  admit  the  possibility,  but  there  is  not  a  living  scholar 
who  has  the  right  to  dogmatize  on  the  suhject.  For  myself,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  we  shall  find  out  some  day  that  in  syntax,  bm 
in  other  respects,  the  chief  lingui.'^tir  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
for  a  couple  of  centuries  was  indirect,  and  came  from  bn;akmg  down 
the  literary  tradition  of  jVnglo-Saxon,  and  so  allowing  our  language 
to  disintegrate  (let  us  say  rather,  to  advance)  with  more  rapidity 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  At  all  ex'onts,  we  must 
have  a  study  of  Transition  syntax,  and  it  must  take  especial  heed 
of  Late  West  Saxon,  and  in  particular  of  those  texts  which  are 
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admittedly  written  in  an  artiBciat  literary  dialect,  maintained  witb 
an  effort  long  after  it  bad  ceased  to  accord  vith  tho  speech  of  common 
life. 

For  the  period  of  fully  established  Middle  English,  —  in  particular 
the  fourteenth  century,  —  we  must  a  priori  admit  a  great  deal  of 
French  influence  on  our  syntax.  Here,  however,  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  is  ao  great  that  It  may  well  stagger  the  most  sanguine. 
We  must  give  steady  heed  to  the  great  dialects,  for  what  is  true  of  one 
is  not  reeesaarily  true  of  another.  Tlie  poet*  of  the  so-called  Cliaucer- 
ian  School  — jsay  from  1X50  to  1450  —  will  require  and  repay  most 
carrful  scrutiny,  since  they  are  in  the  direct  line  which  leads  down  to 
the  standard  syntax  of  our  own  day. 

Next  come  the  dark  ages  —  dark,  that  is  to  sa}*,  to  the  philologist 
because  scandalously  neglected,  with  two  or  three  brilliant  excep- 
tions. It  is  not  in  the  matter  of  syntax  alone  that  the  long  stretch 
from  1450  to  15.)0  is  a  No  Maii'tt  Land.  lu  almost  every  respect 
this  vastly  important  lapse  of  time  haa  been  ignored  by  the  lin- 
guistic scholar.  The  ordinary  outfit  of  the  Anglicist  may  be  de- 
scribed 05  consisting  of  a  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon,  of  the  language 
of  Chaucer,  of  Klixabpthan  Knglish,  and  of  the  speech  of  the  present 
day;  and  too  often,  eRperially  in  the  case  of  foreigners,  the  last  two 
items  are  omitted  from  the  account.  Wc  take  a  leap  from  Chaucer 
to  Queen  Kli^taljeth.  Yet  the  dark  period  from  1450  to  1550  is  full 
of  instruction.  Many  a  phrase  or  idiom  that  one  thinks  of  an  Middle 
English  turns  up  in  the  obscure  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
we  have  also,  in  this  period,  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  beginnings 
of  that  great  outburst  of  linguistic  splendor  which  charactcnxes  the 
Elizabethan  Age.  And  the  middle  period  presents  phenomena  of  its 
own,  Wc  see  the  French  influence  giving  way  to  a  tendency  to  that 
excessive  Latlnization  which  crowded  the  vocabulary  of  England 
with  barbaroug  sesquipedalian  words,  not  destined  to  maintain 
themselves.  The  neatness  and  simplicity  of  Chaucerian  diction  dis- 
appear, and  the  gorgeous  licenses  of  Elizabethanism  do  not  yet  exist. 
In  some  writers,  too.  there  is  a  good  fund  of  colloquialisms, — of 
incalculable  value  to  the  investigator  of  our  modem  syntax.  A  foi^ 
bidding  period  this  to  the  leethetician, — but  full  of  lessons  for  the 
historical  student  of  letters,  as  well  as  for  the  philologist.  For  tho 
syntacticiau  it  abounds  in  prizes;  some  day  he  may  awake  to  their 
whereabouts;  at  present,  he  seems  hardly  aware  tliat  they  exiat  at  all. 
Let  it  be  added  that  a  knowledge  of  Middle  English  by  no  means 
fits  a  mao  to  read  the  works  of  this  period  intelligently.  There  is, 
imfortunately,  a  prevalent  misconception  on  this  point. 

Of  Elizabethan  syntax  —  the  next  article  in  our  programme  — 
something  hm  already  been  said  by  antiripation.  We  nei-d  not 
dwell  upon  it;   for  everybody  knows  the  significance  of  the  period. 
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More  or  less  work  has  been  done  here,  but  mostly  on  Shakespeare, 
and  none  of  it  in  any  way  tinal. 

We  have  now  reachetl  the  Modem  Period,  in  which,  if  wc  have 
few  Rrirrntific  investigations,  we  have  at  all  events  our  own  know- 
ledge of  the  rules.  Our  programme,  however,  will  be  heinously 
incomplete  if  wc  pass  over  the  eighteenth  century  —  the  age  of  prosaJ 
and  reason.  For  this  time  there  are,  of  course,  no  treatises  whatever 
(I  mean,  by  modem  investigators);  for  it  has  been  tacitly  assumed 
that  there  is  nothing  to  treat.  Since,  however,  there  must  be  some 
means  of  getting  from  the  license  of  the  Kli^abcthans  to  the  prim 
positiveness  of  the  lore  that  our  children  learn  at  school,  it  behooves 
us  to  trace  the  establishment  of  the  somewhat  rigid  dogmas  that  hold 
away  nowadavK,  and  we  may  oxjject  to  find  what  wc  arc  after  in  the 
age  whose  ahibboletlis  were  correctness  and  urbanity.  Once  more  we 
ahall  recognise  the  potency  of  French  and  Latin,  this  time  as  regu- 
lating forces  rather  than  as  temptations  to  innovate. 

TliUB  I  have  drawn  up,  roughly,  to  be  sure,  but  with  exactness' 
enough  for  our  purpose,  a  programme  for  that  series  of  Syntactical 
Studies  the  lack  of  which  is  the  greatest  desidoratum  in  the  wholtij 
circle  of  English  liuguistics. 

I  forewarned  you  that  three  quarters  of  an  hour  would  not  be 
long  enough  even  to  enumerate  all  the  problemiS  with  regard  to  the 
English  language  which  we  and  our  philolitgieal  progeny  may  hope 
to  setlle  within  the  next  hundred  yearSj  and  all  the  desiderata  which 
wc  and  they  may  undfrtake  to  supply.  I  havp  said  nnthing,  for 
example,  of  the  modem  dialects,  which,  after  s(>r\'ing  as  a  parade- 
ground  for  harmless  and  sometimes  useful  amatfurishuoss  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  have  just  begun  to  attract  scientific  attention.  Kcw  of 
us  have  had  the  fortitude  to  spend  our  days  and  nights  over  the 
mnsterpieoe  of  the  chalchenterio  Kllis,  but  everj-body  can  consult,; 
the  Dialect  Dictionary,  and  there  is  hope  for  the  ycara  to  come,' 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  bh  depressing  to  find  that  the  author  of  a  very 
recent  article  in  a  journal  of  the  highest  class  has  apparently  never 
hoard  of  this  conspicuous  and  indispensable  book,  and  depends  for 
his  Knglish  material  on  the  flimsy  complications  of  Wright  and 
Halliwetl.  Rut  we  are  used  to  this  kind  of  thing,  and  must  not  let 
our  hearts  be  troubled  overmuch.  The  dialects  of  our  own  country, 
too,  are  receiving  some  notice,  and  light  is  gradually  being  shed  on 
the  interesting  and  delicate  subject  of  the  English  language  in 
America.  Unfortunately  much  energy  is  still  wasted  in  polemics 
with  regard  to  alleged  Americanisms  and  counter-irritating  Briticisms. 
But  the  fray  is  leas  noisy  than  it  used  to  be. 

To  phonetics  pure  and  simple  I  ha\c  referred  ouly  by  the  way  — 
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since  the  subject  is  apart,  aiid  presents  its  own  set  of  problems, 
not  apei-ifically  cotifiiied  to  the  EnglUh  language. 

Word-order,  foriual  styliatics,  tlie  luiiita  of  prose  rhythm,  the 
aesthetic  value  of  vowel  and  consonaut  combinatioDS,  minor  foreign 
influences,  slang  and  technical  jargon,  the  comparative  vocabularies 
of  different  writers  or  schools  or  periods,  sexual  and  social  distinc- 
tions in  phraseology,  the  complicated  and  delicate  cyntax  of  \'ulgar 
English  as  oppoM^d  to  the  idiom  of  the  polite,  artificial  influenceis  of 
every  kind,  the  siH^eeh  of  children,  the  rise  and  spread  of  individual- 
isuus,  broRuca  and  broken  En^liHli  of  all  aorta,  —  such  arc  «nu<!  of 
the  problems  on  which  one  would  like  to  dwell,  but  which  i  must  paw 
by  with  A  bare  mention. 


It  is  impoesible,  however,  to  close  without  adverting  to  one  or  two 
questions  of  immediate  practical  interest.  Wo  arc  always  tempted 
to  regard  philology  as  a  thing  apart,  and  we  ari^  of  counsc  quite  justi- 
fied in  taking  this  attitude  among  ouraclvcs.  Linguistics  as  an  inde- 
pendent discipline  —  philology  for  philology's  sake  —  needs  no 
defense  or  assertion  in  an  assembly  like  the  present.  Rut  we  must 
not  forget  that,  in  one  of  its  aspecta,  linguistic  study  may  — nay 
must  —  be  pursued  as  ancillary  to  the  study  and  practice  of  litera- 
ture and  artistic  expression.  Applied  Philology  is  not,  etrictly 
speaking,  a  part  of  my  theme.  Still,  the  inleresla  of  Pure  Philology 
are  too  closely  bound  up  with  this  to  allow  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  facts.  If  the  student  of  literaturo,  or  the  student  of  style,  or  the 
aspirant  to  the  honors  of  writing  or  speaking,  cannot  command 
the  services  of  good  philology,  he  will  have  recoufse  to  bad,  —  and 
the  world  is  full  of  false  brethren  and  redolent  of  science  falsely 
so  called.  The  study  of  language  and  the  study  of  literature  must 
go  hand  io  hand.  No  doubt  every  one  of  us  will  lean  more  or  less  in 
this  or  tluit  direction;  but  it  is  vitally  necessan,-  that  every  linguist 
should  cultivate  the  study  of  literature,  and  equally  essential  that 
the  professional  literary  scholar  should  build  upon  a  sound  and 
stable  foundation  of  philology.  To  divorce  the  two  disciplineii, 
and  Blill  more  to  s<3t  one  up  in  opposition  t<i  the  other,  will  be 
disastrous  to  both.  These  are  commonplaces,  no  doubt,  but,  in  this 
country'  at  all  events,  they  are  truisms  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
proclaim  till  the  rising  gcneratioD  iu  our  universities  shall  cea^e 
to  regard  them  as  paradoxes. 
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ITratitlatfd  from  the  French  bt/  Prof.  T.  Alkinstm  Jmkint,  Ummrtity  «/  Chiaiffe') 

[Pitil  Mrycr,  Member  of  the  Institutfl  of  France,  director  of  tlie  Kcole  des  Chartes 
And  IVoft^isnr  »i  Ranamic^  Pltilolonv  in  ch(<  Bam^.  Professrir  in  the  Colltee  d« 
fVaticc.  b.  Vans.  1^0.  Arrliivinl(--"pnl<^iKnii)lir..  IfiftOj  D.C.L.  Oxford,  1868; 
di-rk  in  tlir  Notionid  Library,  Ptirio,  Dpp't  of  nmmiecripta,  1869-66;  Ufistaat 
in  the  Archives  dc  I'Empirc,  &itcrwarda  jWlii^'cfl  NationalMi  1866-73.  Uom- 
bcr  of  thv  A(-ii<l^-tnto  den  Inocriptioaa  et  BeUee-lottTM,  1883,  and  of  many 
fon^ign  ttcadi^mictt.] 

The  first  Universal  Kxposition  of  which  I  have  any  recollection 
is  that  of  Paris,  in  1855.  It  was  called  an  Eipoidtion  umversflU  de 
VInduttrie  ct  dex  Beaux  Arts,  and  the  building  constructed  for  it  In 
the  Champs-Klysics  was  named  the  Palais  de  I'lndtiatrie.  In  tho» 
days  only  tangible  and  visible  things  were  exhibited.  As  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  mind  could  not  be  act  forth  in  material  forms,  no  oppor- 
tunity was  given  them  of  appearing  among  the  exhibit*. 

In  1878.  at  the  third  universal  exposition  at  Paris,  the  idea  of 
pro%'idiiig  for  purely  intellectual  productions  was  carrietl  out.  The 
method,  commonly  adopted  since,  was  that  of  congresses  and  con- 
ferences, and  those  of  1878,  while  not  including  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  comprised  some  widely  different  fields  of  thought.  This 
innovation  was  at  first  not  very  successful:  the  coiigressos  of  1878 
were  few  in  number  and  poorly  attondfd.  I  confess  that  I  for  one  did 
not  even  know  of  their  existence.  But  in  I8S9  the  germ  had  de- 
reloped.  At  the  exposition  of  that  year  there  were  no  leas  than 
WJtty-nine  congressee;  at  that  of  1900  they  numbered  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven.  Among  these,  however,  there  was  none  for  philo- 
logy nor  for  the  history  of  literatures.  I  remember  that  several 
persons  cxprcfMcd  to  mc  their  aurpriHe  tliat  no  one  at  Paris  had 
thought  u(  forming  a  congreas  which  ahould  bring  together  the 
many  scholars  of  fkU  nations  who  were  pursuing  the  scientific  study 
of  the  Romance  languages.  I  can  hardly  claim  to  have  offered  these 
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pereona  &  very  saliafactory  explanalion.  The  real  reason  was  that 
the  congresses  were  to  be  held,  aa  at  St.  Louis,  during  the  vacation 
period,  and  the  gentlemen  upon  whom  the  duty  would  Lave  fallen 
of  plaDDUig  a  meeting  of  "Romanlste"  bad  the  weakness  to  prefer, 
at  that  timp  of  year,  the  country  or  the  ataside  to  all  the  coiigresaes, 
in  the  world.  Now,  however,  I  cannot  help  regroltirig  our  indolence. 
A  congreas  for  Komance  pliilology  in  all  prohftbility  would  have 
been  preaidcd  over  by  the  man  who  was  then  riKhtly  looki-d  upon 
u  the  foremost  of  French  Romance  scholars,  Gaston  Paris,  and  we 
Bho^ild  have  expected  from  him  an  address  full  of  ideas  and  facts 
concerning  the  history  and  the  future  of  the  science  to  whose  advaaoe- 
ment  he  had  so  liberally  contributed. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  G.  Paris  and  I  were  merely  hopeful  young 
n»cn,  it  was  still  possible  for  a  single  person  to  cover  the  whole  range 
of  llomance  studies,  but  to-day  the  held  has  become  so  extended  that 
such  an  achievement  is  no  longer  a  possibility.  Nevertheless,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  sketch  in  outline  the  progress  of  a  science  whose  limits 
seem  to  recede  in  proportion  as  one  attempts  to  utluin  them. 

If  I  were  Hskcd  who  was  the  Eirst  in  the  Latin  world  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  languages  of  Latin  origin,  I  should  not  hcsttata 
to  reply,  Dante.  The  great  Florentine  in  fact  possessed  a  fairly 
correct  knowledge  of  French  and  of  Proven9al — of  the  Languo 
d'Oil  and  the  Langue  d'Oc^  to  use  his  own  expressions.  He  had 
carefully  considered  the  linguistic  variety  of  Italy,  and  had  proposed 
for  the  dialects  of  the  peninaula  a  .system  of  classification  which  is 
yet  in  a  large  measure  acceptable.  But  the  object  he  had  in  view, 
wliich  was  the  creation  of  ft  general  language  which  should  receive 
contributions  from  all  the  Italian  dialects,  wa^  chimerical,  and  several 
centuries  were  to  elapse  before  linguists  began  to  study  languages 
as  they  are,  with  no  other  idea  than  to  describe  them  accurately  and 
to  write  the  history  of  their  inevitable  changes. 

The  Italian  philologists,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  devoted  a  good  deal  of  labor  to  the  study  of  their  lan- 
guage, Among  these,  a  few  had  enough  of  the  historical  sense  to  be 
curious  as  to  its  origins,  and  some  of  them  by  intuition  even  reached 
the  truth  on  some  important  points.  MaEFei,  for  example,  saw  in 
Italian  the  continuation  of  the  Vulgar  Latin  of  the  Romans.  But 
none  of  them  embraced  in  one  view  all  the  Latin  idioms,  or  mode 
any  effort  to  point  out  the  relations  which  connect  them  with  each 
other  and  with  their  common  source.  Still  more  remote  in  the  minds 
of  these  scholars  was  (he  idea  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  include 
in  their  researches  idioms  which  had  not  been  made  iliustrious  by 
literary  achievements. 

A  somewhat  wider  conception  of  the  science  of  language  appeared 
in   i$21,  when  Raynouard  published  his  CframmaiTe  comparSe  dea 
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<Ib  VEurope  laiine  dans  Uurs  rajrports  avec  kt  lanffue  de* 
trmbadours.  Hut  the  ver>'  title  of  this  Imok  tthowr;  that  the  work  waa 
intended  to  be  the  demonstralioD  of  a  prccoDcdvcd  idea;  al]  its 
conclusions  were  necessarily  vitiated  because  they  were  subordinated 
to  an  erroneous  Iheorj'.  In  fact,  Kflynouard's  loading  idea  wag  that 
between  Latin  and  the  various  Neo-L»tin  tongues  there  had  existed 
an  intermediate  stage;  this  he  called,  using  the  term  lo  a  special 
sense,  the  tangtu  rotnarK.  According  to  hi«  theory,  this  language  had 
developed  in  close  succession  to  Latin  all  over  Latin  Kurope;  but, 
while  it  WHS  preserved  l>y  a  miraculous  exception  in  the  south  of 
France,  everywhere  else  it  had  undergone  the  special  modifications 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  etc. 

The  point  of  departure  for  this  conception,  which  after  all  is  not 
80  radically  false  as  it  may  seem,  is  an  unfortunate  interpretation 
of  the  expression  RoTnana  lintpta,  which,  in  Latin  writings  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  and  even  later,  is  used  to  d'psignate  a 
language  quite  different  from  the  Classic  Latin,  but  one  whose 
relationship  to  the  ancient  Homan  idiom  was  clearly  understood  at 
the  time.  By  lingua  romana,  or  lingua  rustics  rottutJia,  people  under- 
stood in  every  Romance  country  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
vulgar  speech  as  opposed  to  literary  or  grammatical  Latin.  Tlie  use 
of  the  snine  eiprussion  in  different  countries  did  not  in  the  least 
imply  that  the  lingua  romana  was  everywhere  the  same.  People 
of  that  lime  cared  little  for  such  a  question.  Raynouard,  finding 
that  the  poets  of  the  south  of  France  often  gave  the  name  Tomum, 
or  Unga  romana,  to  the  language  they  employed,  argued  that  the 
namR  being  the  same,  the  language  roust  be  the  same,  and  iiersuaded 
himself  that  during  &  period  of  S'ime  length  the  people  of  the  Latin 
West  liad  a[>ok(m  the  language  of  Provence,  his  native  region. 

Herein  lay  his  error.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
there  was  a  stage  between  the  Classic  Latin  and  the  Romance  lan- 
guages: this  is  a  fact  long  since  recognized.  But  the  intermediate 
stage,  generally  designated  as  Vulgar  Latin,  had  no  closer  connection 
with  the  Romance  of  South  France  than  with  that  of  other  regions. 
A  good  many  years  were  to  elupac  before  the  study  of  Vulgar  Latiu 
—  I  mean  of  that  small  part  of  it  that  we  can  ever  really  know  — 
was  undertaken  in  a  methodical  way. 

Nevertheless,  Raynouard's  work,  in  spite  of  its  fundamental  error 
and  in  spite  of  a  thousand  mistakes  and  confusions  in  matters  of 
detail,  was  by  no  means  u.seleas,  fnr  its  author  nuiy  be  termed  in  a 
certain  firnHc  the  prrcuniornf  Dies,  and  to  Dicz  hrlungs  incontcetably 
the  honor  of  having  founded  the  comparative  grammar  of  the 
Romance  languages. 

Diez,  as  one  may  conclude  from  his  writings,  and  as  he  fippearcd  to 
me  forty  years  ago  when  I  visited  him  in  Bonn,  was  a  modest  and 
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CftuUouB  man  not  given  to  leener&litriesH,  a  sagacious  observer  attent- 
iV8  to  details,  a  linguist  skilled  in  grouping  facte  and  in  deducing 
tbeir  consequences,  carefully  avoiding  haxaFdoue  thooriee,  and 
preferring  to  treat  only  those  problems  whose  solution  he  believed 
he  had  found.  His  Orammatik  der  Roviani»chen  Sprarhen,  first 
published  in  1836-43,  thoroughly  revised  in  the  second  edition  (1856- 
60),  and  again  improved  in  the  third  (1869-72),  haa  been  the  found- 
ation both  of  the  general  and  of  the  special  study  of  the  Romance 
languages.  Standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  main  avenues  of  Romance 
philology,  this  work  has  been,  to  all  those  who  have  aimed  to  deal 
thoroughly  with  any  part  of  tliia  science,  the  reliable  guide  who 
starts  you  upon  the  right  path,  and  who,  if  he  does  not  accompany 
you  to  the  end  of  your  journey,  at  least  travels  long  enough  at  your 
side  to  prevent  you  from  going  astray.  Of  course  one  cannot  say 
that  Diez  found  a  guide  of  this  sort  in  Raynouard,  but  it  ia  not  a  bold 
supposition  that  the  idea  of  a  gratnmar  of  the  Romance  languages 
waa  suRgfated  to  l)iez  by  the  easay  —  imperfect  aa  it  ia  —  of  his 
predecessor.  This  conjecture  finds  additional  support  in  the  fact  that 
Diess's  earlier  works  dealt  chiefly  with  Provcni^l  literature,  and,  in 
those  days,  the  almost  unique  source  of  Fpoven(;al  .^itudicti  was  the 
Choix  des  patsies  originalof  dex  trouhadoun,  the  sixth  an<i  la^t  volume 
of  which  contained  the  Grammaire  eamparie  da  tangues  de  I'Europe 
latine.  Moreover,  Dicx  took  pleafium  in  suying  that  he  conntidcrcd 
himself  the  pupil  of  Kayiiouard.  This  wan  putting  it  rather  strongly, 
for  to  write  successfully  a  grammar  of  the  Romance  languages,  as 
Diez  underetood  the  task,  the  author  must  needs  be  fn-miliiir  with 
ideas  and  methods  which  as  yet  were  unknown  outside  of  the  small 
circle  of  German  philologists  in  which  they  had  originated.  In  this 
case  other  influences  than  those  of  Raynouard  were  needed,  and, 
although  the  subject  was  of  special  interest  to  the  Latin  peoples,  it 
was  only  in  Germany  that  a  work  of  this  kind  could  have  been 
planned  and  executed.  Comparative  grammar  is  a  science  of  German 
origin,  and  one  which  remained  for  a  long  time  the  property  of 
German  scholars.  It  was  in  1816  that  Bopp  had  given  us  the  first 
sketch  of  a  work  of  this  kind  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sanskrit  con- 
jugation system  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Persian 
and  Germanic  languages.  The  Qrst  edition  of  the  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  upon  which  in  a  way 
Diex's  work  depended,  had  begun  to  appear  in  1833.  Grimm's 
German  grammar,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  phonologj-  of 
a  group  of  related  idioms  was  treated,  dates  from  1819. 

These  works  were  HttEe  known  outside  of  Germany.  In  France 
there  had  been  created  in  1862,  ai  tlie  Paris  Faculty  of  Letters,  a 
course  in  comparative  grammar  which  wa«  placed  m  charge  of  an 
elderly  Ilellenist  of  German  extraction.  This  course,  wliich  I  myself 
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followed  in  1858  and  1859,  waa  indeed  wretchedly  poor.  It  consisted 
in  a  Iri-almcnt  of  general  grammar  as  the  subject  was  underutuod 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  only  in  IHGH  that  comparative 
grammar  wm  properly  taught  at  Paris.  In  tliat  year,  Minister 
Duniy  trnnafcrrcd  to  the  CoIIftgo  dc  France  (he  choir  whicli  had 
Kxifitul,  mure  in  name  than  in  fact,  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  intrusted 
it  to  Mr.  Br^ol,  who  hnd  studiwl  in  Germany  under  Bopp  and  under 
Atbrecht  W«ber,  and  whn  still  occupies  this  chair.*  In  England  and 
in  Il-aly,  the  teaching  of  comparative  grammar  dates  from  about 
the  same  time,  being  inaugurated  in  those  noiintrirs  by  two  men 
equally  eminent,  but  widely  different  in  qualitica  and  methods,  — 
Max  Miillvr  and  Prof.  Ascoli. 

Dicj!  se(»ma  to  have  felt  Hopp's  influoncp  orly  indirectly,  but 
Grimm's  grammnr  acted  upon  his  ideas  in  a  decisive  way.  lli?  was  in 
fact  a  "Oermanist"  before  becominga  "Romanist."  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  IJnnn  he  taught  mostly  Germanic  philology.  His  rnursea  in 
Romance  philology  wcr«  slimly  attended  and  were  subordinate.  The 
general  principles  which  he  was  to  apply  to  the  comparative  study 
of  the  Lntin  tongues  were  ready  to  hand  in  the  grammar  of  the 
Germanic  languages,  which  was  already  founded  upon  a  scientific 
baas.  The  statement  of  this  fact  in  no  way  operates  to  diminish 
Dier/s  merit.  The  difficulties  which  he  had  to  overcome  were  enor- 
mous. The  laws  of  phonology  and  of  inflections  are  much  more 
O0tnpli«ated  and  less  apparent  in  the  Romance  languages  than  in 
the  Germanic  languages,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  materials  which 
Die*  bad  to  make  use  of  in  his  work  were  far  more  defective  and  leas 
reliable  than  those  upon  which  Jakob  Grimm  had  worked.  In  thecase 
of  Old  French  and  Old  Proven^;al,  whose  monuments  go  back  to  the 
mnth  and  tenth  centuries,  he  was  compelled  to  compose  his  gram- 
mar from  texta  few  in  number  and  in  a  majority  of  caaos  poorly 
edited.  For  the  popular  idioms,  the  pattm,  texts  were  in  most  casea 
nut  to  be  had.  It  need  occaaon  no  surprise,  therefore,  if  at  this 
distance  we  discover  numerous  gaps  in  his  work;  we  must  rather 
admire  the  sagacity  which  enabled  him  to  use  to  such  wonderful 
advantage  the  defective  materials  with  which  he  was  forced  to  be 
satisfied. 

The  first  edition  of  Diez's  grammar  was  little  known  outisldo  of 
Germany.  In  France,  a  man  of  keen  intelligence  and  unusual  bn-adth 
of  view,  but  a  man  of  letters  rather  than  a  linguist,  J.  J.  Ampere, 
was  the  first  to  use  it,  in  1841.  In  writing  a  rather  superficial  book 
on  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  French  language,*  he  condensed 

I  Heliaaiuet  rMiKit«d.  His  9uoc«SBoris  Prof.  Meillet.vrell  kiioira  for  hiavarioiu 
■kys  Alt  81a%-onliin  and  Arm«niim  l&iifcua{;'«.    (Ooc.  lOO.'i.) 
*  Hittair*  dt  In  }nrmntiim  tU  ta  lari^tu  fFVin^ni«c.  8vo,  )  vol,  In  180B  appo«i«d 
second  edition,  to  which  I  was  persuaded  to  add  a  number  of  footnotes  in 
which  I  eradeavorwl  to  corrvcl  tlw  more  obWuu*  miRiakee. 
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into  one  chapter  all  that  he  found  concerning  the  French  language 
in  the  tirst  vohime  of  Oiez's  gi-nmmar.  The  resvilt  wjis  far  from 
satisfactory.  Ampere  knew  very  little  about  Old  French,  and  took 
no  pains  to  assimilatr  the  rigoniiiK  mi-thotl  of  his  model.  The  personal 
obscrvHlions  which  hr.  inscrt.<'(l  hrn:  and  there  in  his  often  inuccuratt' 
abridgment  of  Di»£'is  doctrine  were  well  calculati^  to  deter  hia 
readers  from  referring  to  the  original.  Under  such  circumstances 
we  can  h.ardly  be  surprised  that  the  value  of  the  pramniar  was 
underestimated  in  France.  French  scholars  continued,  therefore, 
to  pnhiish  books  on  the  origins  and  history  of  the  Frenrh  language 
in  which  the  same  gencml  questiona  were  brought  up  time  after 
time,  — no  one  apparently  having  an  inkling  of  the  right  way  to 
approach  such  questions,  — and  works  in  which  a  learning,  in  some 
cases  very  sound  but  ill  directed,  exerled  its  energies  without  leading 
to  any  definite  results.  Among  these  were  the  Essai  philosophiqut 
suria  formation  dr.  la  laTtffue  /ranfoisr  by  Ed<5lestand  du  Mfril  (ISA2), 
and  the  three  volumes  on  the  Origines  et  formation  de  la  Uingue 
frantaise  {1853-57}  by  Albin  de  Chevailet,  books  which  were  still- 
born, little  read  in  their  day,  and  without  influence.  At  the  same 
time  the  only  two  chairs  of  French  philology  thai  exialed  in  France 
—  those  of  the  College  dc  France  (founded  1852)  and  of  the  Eco!«  dcs 
Chartes  (1847)  ^ — were  held  by  professors  who  knew  no  German,  lattri 
himself,  who  contributed  so  much  by  his  articles  in  the  Journal  dea 
Savants  and  by  his  dictionary  to  the  progress  of  French  philologj*, 
and  wild  had  nnt.  the  excuse  of  not  knowing  German,  ai>  he  translated 
acveral  German  books  into  French,  —  even  Lit  trt5  seems  never  to  have 
used  Die»'s  grammar.  He  had  aomc  ae([uaintancc  with  the  Etymo- 
togisches  WOrtcrbuch  dcr  Komanischen  Sprachen,  which  Iil-  drew 
upon  liberally  for  his  dictionary,  as  tlie  BelRiau  acbolar,  August^^ 
Scheler,  had  done  before  htm  in  a  Dictiannaire  Hymolcgiqur.  du 
frangaia  (find  e<lition,  1852).  The  methodical  study  of  the  Romance 
languages  in  France  was  destined  not  to  begin  until  after  the  public- 
ation of  the  9(>cond  edition  of  Uiez's  grammar,  about  18fi0.  The 
appearance  la  1S62  of  Gaatnn  i'aris's  book.ifttr  Zc  rAle  dc  I'acccni  latin 
dans  la  langue  jramaist  (his  thcsU  at  the  Kcole  dea  Charles),  marks 
the  l)egitming  of  ft  new  epoch. 

In  Italy,  the  application  of  the  methods  received  from  Germany 
was  made  a  little  later  than  in  France;  the  Brst  works  of  Profetiaor 
Ascoli  cniploycfl  them  with  .signal  sucrefls.  In  Portugal,  F.  A,  Owlho 
introduced  Ihc  isame  methods  in  the  study  of  his  native  tongue  (1S72). 
Spain  also  cntcrt^d  the  same  path,  only  much  later. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  even  in  Germany  the  movement  toward 
the  scientific  study  of  the  Romance  languages,  so  brilliantly  begun 
by  liiez,  made  rapid  progress  immediately.  For  many  years  Dieis  was 
the  sole  representative  not  only  of  Romance  philology  aa  a  whole  but 
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•Leo  of  that  branch  of  it  which  he  had  specially  Btudknl,  —  Provcn(ft) 
philology.  One  by  one,  however,  profpt«(»ra  of  Germanic  languages  — 
Adalt>ert  von  Keller,  W.  L.  Holland,  Kotirad  Hnftnann,  Karl  BaitJiich 
■ —  oPferrd  courses  in  Old  French  and  Old  Proven^-al.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  teaching  of  English  jihilology  was  often  coupled  with  that 
of  Romance  philology,  wiLb  the  result  that  in  18S9  a  mugaiiinfi 
was  founded  by  Ferdinand  Wolf  and  Adolf  Kbcrt  *'  fiir  cnglischc  und 
romanische  Litteratur." 

It  may  be  noted  further  that  in  Germany  the  study  of  litera- 
turB  was  decidnlly  mon-  [Mipular  than  the  study  of  lajigusge.  The 
example  of  Uiez  woa  followed  rather  slowly.  Ah  regards  Old  French 
literature,  for  example,  an  influential  initiative  was  that  of  L. 
Uhland,  who,  in  1812,  in  an  essay  now  famous,  directed  attention 
to  the  French  epic  poems  (chnnsoTis  <if  fjeslc).*  AoriuaJntanec  with 
the  Old  French  eplc5  and  with  the  mmftncea  of  the  Round  Table 
was  soon  recognized  a-s  indispenBnble  to  any  one  who  intended  to 
atudy  thoroughly  German  medieval  poetry. 

The  second  edition  of  Dtcz's  grammar  showed  that  great  progress 
had  been  made  since  the  first,  but  it  owed  little  to  works  published 
after  the  date  of  this  edition.  The  various  changes  and  additions 
made  by  the  author  were  the  fruits  of  his  own  researches:  what 
others  had  discovered  was  comparatively  little.  The  third  edition, 
which  appeared  from  1869  to  1872,  is  less  personal.  In  the  period 
between  tS60and  1870,  centres  for  Romance  studies  had  been  formed 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere;  works  of  value  had  appeared,  and  the 
utmost  the  master  could  do,  enfeebled  as  he  was  by  ago,  was  to 
introduce  into  this  third  edition  a  portion  of  the  results  obtained 
by  his  HUccessoTB,  all  of  whom  might  have  called  themseWeB  his 
pupils,  although  few  of  them  had  been  actually  present  at  bis  lec- 
tures. 

W,  in  the  year  1904,  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  second  edition 
and  thirty-five  years  after  the  third,  we  examine  Diez's  grammar 
from  the  heiKhts  now  reached  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Romance 
languages,  there  are  two  facts  which  will  strike  every  impartial 
obaerver.  The  first  ia  that  the  rules  established  by  Diea  are  still  for 
(he  must  part  valid;  hiti  doctrine  remains  practically  whole  and 
sound.  The  second  is  that  there,  are  serious  deficiencies  in  the  work. 
Certain  ver>'  important  questions  of  a  general  character  are  not 
dealt  with  at  ail;  various  Homance  territories  ore  incompletely 
exi^orcd;  the  geographical  extcnaion  of  linguistic  phenomena  is 
not  indicated  with  proeUion;  the  notation  of  sounds  is  often  too 
^jTBgur,  and  the  hifitory  of  their  changes  is  at  times  neglected. 

To  pass  these  deficiencies  in  review  is  to  realiie  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  could  hardly  have  been  avoided  half  a  century 
'  In  Fouqui'a  Mwten.  finrt  ye«. 
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ago,  and  also  to  appreciate  the  imin^iuie  progress  which  hae  b<M>n 
acconiplbhed  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  ^ears  in  working  the  tlomain 
which  the  master  had  so  brillianbly  explored. 

The  Romance  l&n^uaf^  &Tv  nuthtng  olsc  than  Latin  modified 
difTerontly  acuurdiuK  tu  times  and  places.  But  to  what  Latin  do  wc 
refer?  To  the  Vulgar  Latin, assuredly, to  Raynouard's  langue  romant, 
which  was  at  first  almost  homogeneous  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire.  Diea  was  convinced  of  this  fact,  and  all  that  he  says  on  the 
subject  in  the  first  pari,  of  his  grammar  is  very  sensible;  it  is  evident, 
however,  that  he  had  the  lexirographiral  elements  more  in  view  than 
matters  of  grammatical  structure.  But  he  deliberately  refrained 
from  any  attempt  to  tell  us  how  and  under  what  circumstaneos 
the  local  changes  occurred  which  have  transformed  Vulgar  Latin  into 
the  inAnito  variety  of  the  Romance  idioms.  Here  was  a  question 
which  had  been  much  debated,  and  one  to  which  various  solutions 
had  already  been  proposed.  Some  believed  that  I-atin  had  under- 
gone profound  changes  through  contact  with  Germanic  or  Slavic 
languages  at  the  period  of  the  iovagiona  in  Ihe  fifth  century,  and 
oomparisoaa  wit  h  chemical  compounds  were  made  wliich  conveniently 
veiled  the  weakness  of  the  historieal  and  linguistic  arguments  in- 
voked.  This  waa  the  opinion  put  forward  by  Mumtori  and  upheld 
by  LittrS,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Others  held,  with  greater  prob- 
ability, that  the  local  variationa  of  Latin  must  have  existed  in  an 
even  more  remote  jwriod,  and  thai  we  must  attribute  the  firet 
changes  to  the  luiguistic  habits  of  the  Celts,  Iberians,  Ligurians,  etc., 
of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  —  habits  of  which  these  populations  had 
not  b<^*n  able  to  rid  Lheniselves  in  learning  to  speak  Latin.  This  is 
the  theory  once  defended,  with  more  energy  than  weight  of  proof, 
by  Fauriel.  It  has  since  been  revived  and  supported  with  more 
definite  arguments  by  eminent  lingiiiets,  among  whom  it  is  sufficient 
to  name  Prof.  Ascrali.  But  Diez  waa  concerned  with  facts  that  could 
be  proved;  he  had  no  great  liking  for  questions  whose  answers 
involved  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  hypothetical.  Rather  than 
to  continue  debating  these  doubtful  questions,  what  was  needed, 
if  the  historical  method  was  to  be  employed,  was  to  reduce  as 
much  as  pasiible  the  spaee  still  vacant  between  Latin  m  it  was 
known  in  the  classic  authors  —  that  is,  written  Latin,  which  had  not 
greatly  changed  since  the  first  century — and  the  Romance  languagos, 
which  did  not  make  thetr  appearance  before  the  ninth  or  tenth 
centuries.  In  this  vacant  space  there  was  the  Vulgar  Latin,  about 
which  very  little  waa  known. 

On  still  other  subjects  Diez  had  left  work  for  his  successors. 
History  and  geography  touch  phiiology  on  several  sides;  these 
sciences  mutually  aid  and  support  one  another.  At  first  this  was 
not  well  understood.   To  what  boundaries  did  the  Romao  conquest 
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carry  with  it  the  use  of  Latin  as  Ih*  every-tlay  spe«M:h?  And,  within 
thia«^  limits,  in  wliich  countries  was  the  huiguage  of  tho  conquerors 
the  only  lixiiRimgc  in  use  at  the  fall  of  the  KinpiR*?  In  what  regions 
did  the  aborigiost  laoguajp!  persist,  and  to  what  extent? 

AgHin,  taking  our  stand  at  the  present  day,  let  U8  draw  a  map  of 
the  Homance  world  of  Europe.  Let  us  determine  the  frontiers  which 
sepamte  it  from  Grrtiiantc,  Slavic,  and  other  languages.  This  can 
certainly  be  done,  as  wc  arc  working  with  living  idiomn.  But  when 
tliooo  limits  arc  once  drawn,  in  which  coiintrii^a  may  wc  say  that 
Latin  has  developed  there  in  situt  Id  which  territories  has  Romance 
j^aincd  ground,  and  what  circumstances  have  determined  this  gain? 
What  ground  outside  of  these  boundaries  has  been  lost?  For  certain 
territories,  notably  for  those  of  the  Roumanian  language,  these 
iBveeUgations  meet  with  serious  difficulties;  thanks  to  recent  works, 
however,  these  obstacles  arc  in  process  of  removal. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  Dicz's  grnmmRr  loft  un- 
settled and  which  have  been  studied  during  the  last  forty  yejirs, 
usually  with  success.  We  shall  now  take  up  these  problems  and  see 
what  has  been  accomplished  toward  their  solution. 

A  knowledge  of  Vulgar  Latin,  the  common  source  of  the  Romance 
idionoe,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  Romance  studies.  I3ut  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  together  any  certain  facts  about  this  unsettled 
language,  which  differed  less  according  to  locality  than  according 
to  tho  persons  speaking  ill  We  are  compelled  to  scrutinixe  the  testi- 
mony —  often  oljscure  —  of  the  Latin  grammarians,  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  uf  the  writings  of  the  early  Middle  Ages — public  and 
private  records,  written  laws  of  the  Germanic  invaders,  formularies, 
etc.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  texts  contain  numerous  traces  of 
the  vulgar  tongue,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  disentangle  them. 
Among  the  frequent  barbarisms  and  solceiaras  met  with,  there  ere 
many  which  are  due  only  to  the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  the 
copyists,  and  from  which  wc  can  conclude  nothing  as  to  the  vulgar 
tongue  of  the  period.  The  criterion  by  which  we  distinguish  among 
these  errora  those  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  vulgar  usage  is  of 
eoimse  fumislied  us,  on  the  one  hand,  by  our  knowledge  of  Classic 
Latin,  and,  on  the  other,  by  what  wc  know  of  Romance  from  the 
early  texte  (and  they  ai-e  few!)  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
But  when  wc  have  assembled  all  that  such  documents  can  tell  ua 
about  Vulgar  Latin,  wo  note  many  gaps  (for  example,  as  to  the 
conjugalion  system),  and  these  we  are  powerless  to  fill  with  anything 
hut  more  or  less  probable  ctinjcctures. 

This  difiicult  study  was  first  prosecuted  with  signal  success  by 
a  scholar  then  very  young,  but  who  more  than  any  one  else  was 
qtialified  to  trndertake  it  both  by  his  scientific  irnining  (he  was 
a  pupil  of  Dicz  and  of  Ritschl)  and  by  the  rare  sagacity  with  which 
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he  was  endowed.  The  work  of  riugo  Schuchardt  on  the  Vokahamv* 
dc»  Vulffiirlatcine  (1866  68)  is  prrhtips  the  work  most  original  in  plan 
and  moNt  fruitful  in  results  that  has  uppnurnd  sinr.R  Dicx'ti  KruiDriiiir. 
The  pxtcnt  of  the  author's  researches  was  far  greater  than  ihc  title 
promises,  for  one  may  find  in  these  three  volumes  not  a  few  faeis 
and  views  which  deal  rot  only  with  the  vowels  but  also  with  the  con- 
Bonants.  and  even  with  certain  general  eh aracteri sties  of  the  Romance 
languages.  This  U  not  apparent  at  first,  for  the  work  is  extremely 
rich  in  content  and  the  exposition  is  at  times  intricate.  The  result 
i£  that  more  than  once  ideas  have  been  put  forward  as  now  that  one 
may  find  presented  at  some  length  in  this  work.  The  necessity  of 
referring  eonstantly  to  the  third  volume,  which  is  the  complement 
of  the  first  two,  is  burdensome.  These  unimportant  defects  might 
easily  be  removed  in  a  second  edition,  a  revision  which  has  been 
awaited  for  a  long  time,  but  which  the  author,  absorbed  in  linguiatic 
explorations  of  the  widest  range,  seems  very  little  inclined  to  give 
us.  Since  tho  publiontion  of  the  VokalisTTim,  various  essays  on 
Vulgar  Latin  have  appeared,  and  the  materials  which  enable  ub  to 
study  this  intermediate  phase  between  Classic  Latin  and  the  Romance 
languages  have  accumulated.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether 
many  well-demonstrated  facta  have  been  added  to  those  which  Prof. 
Schuehardt  coUectiHl  some  forty  yp-ars  ago. 

Our  present  knowledge  enables  us  to  be  clear  on  at  least  one  point, 
namely,  that  we  find  in  rudiment  in  Vulgar  Latin  moat  of  tho  main 
features  which  distinguish  the  Romance  languages  from  the  Classic 
Latin:  the  simplificalion  of  the  due lena ions  and  conjugations,  the 
almost  complete  supprcsaioa  of  the  neuter  gender,  the  tendency  to 
drop  the  first  post-tonic  vowet  in  certain  proparoxytones,  the  exten- 
sion of  various  forms  by  analogy,  the  generalisation  of  aeveral  suf- 
fixes, various  new  combinutioiis  of  words,  the  simplillcBtion  of  the 
syntax,  the  impoverishment  of  the  vocabulary-,  the  development  of 
new  soiuids,  etc.  One  result  of  these  facts  is  that  the  hypothesia 
according  to  which  the  greatest  changes  occurred  at  the  time  of  the 
invasions  of  the  fifth  eentury  falls  to  tho  ground.  We  may  readily 
concede  that  changfa  are  oftenest  observable  at  that  period.but  they 
were  in  existence  long  before.  In  fact,  many  ytsirs  before  Suhuch- 
ardt,  August  Fuchs,  a  philologist  who  died  prematurely  in  1867, 
had  demonstrated  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  formation  of  the 
Rumaut'B  languages  was  in  no  way  the  result  of  accident,  but  that 
between  them  and  Latin  the-re  was  no  solution  of  continuity,  and 
that  the  transition  was  supplied  by  the  Vulgar  Latin  of  which  they 
are  the  coatinuation.  These  ideas  an;  now  of  course  commonplace. 
It  has  been  known  fur  a  long  time  that  while  the  barbarian  invasion 
introduced  into  the  Homancc  voeabular>'  a  large  number  of  foreign 
terms,  it  exercised  no  appreciable  influence  on  Romance  grammar. 
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It  was  ODly  by  notably  weakening  claasio  cullure  that  Ihe  invasiona 
hastened  the  arrival  of  the  vulgar  idioms  to  the  dignity  of  written 
languages. 

The  question  as  to  within  what  limits  and  to  what  degree  the 
Romao  Empire  was  Latinized  probably  will  never  be  answered  in  a 
complete  and  entirely  satiafectory  way.  The  faet  itself,  which  we  must 
needs  accept  as  certain,  is  apparently  paratloxical.  PeoplBH  who  were 
by  no  means  uneivilixpd,  the  Celts,  for  example,  and  especially  the 
Etruscanii,  wen:  brought  in  three  or  four  centuri<*  to  the  point  of 
giving  up  their  own  language  and  adoptini;  that  of  their  conquerors. 
How  is  this  to  bo  explained?  In  our  day,  the  substitution  of  one 
langniige  for  another  seems  not  to  take  place  so  rapidly.  But  the 
fact  is  untleniablo  nevertheless.  The  problem  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  various  scholars,  among  whom  we  may  note  Budinsxky  '  and 
Jung,*  who  examined  and  arrangcfl  the  all  too  scan tyevidenccf  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  ancient  authors.  But  another  question  immediately 
arises.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  barbarian  invasions  greatly  re- 
duced the  Latin-speaking  territory,  notably  in  northern  Africa,  on 
the  eastern  and  northern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  in  Switxerland, 
along  the  Rhine,  and  perhaps  in  England.  But  in  other  directions 
Romance  —  for  it  would  no  longer  be  correct  to  say  Latin — re- 
covered a  part  of  the  lost  tenitory,  and  even  spread  over  regions 
where  Latin  had  never  before  penetrated.  During  this  period  of 
propagation  and  differentiation  of  the  Romance  idioms,  numerous 
events  occurred,  both  in  medieval  and  in  modem  times,  whose 
investigation  offers  many  difficiUties  to  the  philologist  and  to  the 
historian. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  determine  the  boundaries 
of  the  present  Romanee-epeaJung  world.  For  the  past  thirty  years, 
various  scholars  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  task,  and.  thanks 
to  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Kurlh,*  Kiepert.'  This,*  Horning,*  Zim- 
merli,'  and  Ascoli,'  the  boundaries  of  the  large  Romance  group  of 
Western  Kurope  have  been  accurately  fixed.  In  some  cases,  these 
invcsligatora  have  discovered  varieties  of  Romance  speech  in  process 
of  extinction,  and  even  some  which  are  but  recently  extinct.     An 

'  Dit  ArinbiyHtungder  talnnittJuen  Sprathe  Hber  Italien  und  die  Promnten  da 
rOmiKtttn  Urichfj.   Borlin,  IS81. 

•  Die  romaniichen  Landackajtm  dta  TOmxuhen  JUidua.  Innapnick,  1881.  See 
Q.  Faria'a  rvvirw  of  ntiiIiii.Hxk.v'H  hikI  Juiik'.i  liookn,  iu  Romama.  XI,  n99. 

'  L»  fnmtirn  tinguUtUpui  en  -Belgutws  tt  dan*  le  lujrd  dc  la  Prmct.  Bnixcllpd. 

•  Vnl^-vnd-Spraehi^kftrh  w>n  Dttittchiand  und  den  MoehbarUhvhm  im  Jaktt 
lg<X.  Berlin,  18613.  (Itcprint<vl  «rviMnl  tiin<«.)  Sptfial-KarU  der  deutaek-fmntA- 
wlachen  Spraehgrenat.   Hrrliii.  IK'1. 

'  Ih*  iieuturh-framintitrbi  Spmehffrmtr.  in  Lethringm.    StraaibiirK.  I887-S8. 

•  IHe  otljranxinachen  GremaiaiefUt  ntrucAnt  Afett  und  Btl/arl,  in  FramOtiMlm 
Studien.  vol.  T. 

'  lyieOaMd^'FntuCMiteMSprachannaindn-Sfitmtit.  BAle,  1891-90. 
'  Archivie  floUelogica  itatiina,  m.  i.    1S73. 
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iii^tancc  in  point  is  the  Ladin,  or  Friulan,  a  fonner  prolongaliOQ 
or  which  has  been  noted  in  iBtria  acd  the  neighboring  territory,  in 
localities  "Where  at  present  the  vernacular  ia  Italian  or  a  Slavic  dia- 
lect.* A  few  years  ago,  M.  Bartoli,  an  AiiBtrian  subject,  revealed  the 
fonner  existence  in  nnrtheni  Dalraatia  of  an  idiom,  now  quite  extinct, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  comifftiiiK  link  bi-twern  the  Friulnii 
and  the  Iloumanian.'  For  the  Roumaiiiun  gniups  north  and  south 
of  the  Panubc,  the  search  for  linguistic  boundaries,  like  that  for 
ethnic  orifiina,  ia  eomplieated  and  obstructed  by  pnlitieni  prejudice. 
But  even  in  this  case  precise  information  is  aecumuliiting,  thanks  to 
the  zeal  of  learned  explorers,  among  nhom  we  should  mention  in  the 
first  rank  0.  Weigand,  editor  of  the  Jahrabericht  da  Jnntitubi  fur 
rumdniiche  Sprache. 

Thus  on  various  subjects  relating  to  the  history  if  not  to  the 
formation  of  the  Romance  langunges  ' — subjects  which  Dies  had 
scarcely  touched  upon  —  the  works  of  Bchotnrs  continue  to  multiply. 
The  time  has  come  now  to  ask  how  and  in  what  spirit  the  labors  of 
the  master  have  been  taken  up  and  continued.  But  the  laborers  have 
been  5o  numerous  that  it  ia  hardly  possible  in  this  place  to  give  each 
one  hja  proper  mention. 

It  was  during  the  period  from  18G0  to  1S70  that  wore  formed 
the  principal  university  centres  where  the  new  doctrine  was  to  be 
sifted  and  completed.  Germany,  with  its  clastic  university  organiza- 
tion, soon  took  the  lead  as  to  the  number  of  chairs.  In  1870  Romance 
philology  waa  taught  in  Germany  by  perhajM  a  doscn  professors  or 
privat-doeetilen.  Quite  a  number  of  these,  to  be  aure,  were  n«|»ired 
to  give  a  part  of  their  time  to  teaching  English  or  Gennanie  lan- 
guages and  literatures.  Since  then,  all  the  universities  one  by  one 
Lave  been  provided  with  apecial  professors  for  the  Romance  group. 
Itt  France,  the  Ecole  des  Kautes  Etudes,  founded  in  ISH?  by  Minister 
Duniy,  had  from  the  bi-ginning  a  chair  of  Romance  philology,  which 
was  entrusted  to  Gaston  Paris.  Soon  after  thLi  (18fi9),  G.  Paris,  at 
first  temporarily  and  then  permanently  (3872),  replaced  his  father 
in  the  chair  of  Early  Fr<:ncb  languiige  and  literature  at  the  ColI^ged^ 
France.  The  teacliing  of  G.  Parts  in  these  two  iustitutioiiB  attained 
from  the  start  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  and  exercised  a  most 
favorable  influence  on  the  progress  of  Romance  studies-  Many 
teachers  of  Romance  languages  and  literatures  in  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Holland,  the  Scandinavian  countriai,  Roumania,  and  even 
in  the  United  States,  ore  proud  to  lie  counted  among  his  pupils. 
G.  Paris,  while  guiding  the  histfinr'  of  literature  int«  new  channels, 
had  at  the  same  time  assigned  himself  the  task  of  rewriting,  in  the 


■  Seo  Aieoli,  in  AreHiri^  ^hOohgico.  x.  447;  Cavslli,  ibid,  xn,  25£. 
*  UfbfrKwStuMenrtiutHrEriortthtmgdMAltromanitfiiinDaimtMeiu.  Wien, 
18M. 
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greatest  detail,  the  historical  phonology  of  the  French  lani;iiage. 
The  edilldn  of  the  French  versJotis  of  the  Vic  de  Saint-Alexis  (1S72), 
the  HSKentiat  part8  of  which  are  liin  personal  work,  shows  how  far 
he  v&A  then  in  advance  of  hiii  contemporaries  in  his  knowledge  of 
Old  FfL-ruch.  liut  he  was  never  ealisficd  with  tlUs  work  of  his  yomh. 
For  uiany  ycara  he  treated  in  great  detail  Ihc  subject  of  FrmicK 
phonology  at  the  Collif^e  de  France.  The  fragments  of  these  lectures 
which  he  publiHhml  in  Romania  and  elttewheri!  (on  the  "  viona  "  o  in 
French,  on  the  development  of  Latin  c,  etc.),  are  (sufficient  evidence 
U  to  the  depth  of  hiu  researches  on  this  diHicult  5uhject.  I  know  that 
certain  portions  of  the  Rn-at  work  that  he  planned  on  Old  French 
f^mmar  were  ready  to  print  iil  the  time  of  his  death  (19U3) ;  per- 
haps it  will  be  possible  .some  day  to  publish  them.  We  recogiiine  the 
impres-s  of  the  master's  method  in  the  works  of  several  of  his  pupils. 
I  shall  only  cite,  beejuLse  they  are  among  the  earliest,  the  book 
of  Charles  Joret  on  Latin  c  in  the  Romance  languages  (1874),  and 
that  of  AiBftnc  UarmcDtctcr,  a  scholar  prematurely  loat  to  science, 
on  the  formation  of  compound  words  in  the  French  language  ( 1875). 
These  are  work.s  which  completely  replace  the  corresponding  chapters 
of  Uiez's  grammar,  but  which  nevertheless  cannot  be  considered 
definitive,  so  abundant  is  the  material  rr^ly  to  the  hand  of  him 
who  haa  eyes  to  see  it.  When  M.  Joret's  book  appeared,  with  more 
than  four  hundred  pages  of  cloao  print  devoted  to  a  subject  which 
in  Diez's  work  occupies  a  few  pages,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  matcritil  was  exhausted.  Not  so;  more  recent  researches 
have  developed  aod  completed  in  varioua  directions  the  work  of 
H.  Joret. 

In  Italy,  the  establiflhment  of  Ttomance  sttidiea  on  a  scientific 
basis  dates  from  the  foundation  of  Prof.  Ascoli's  Arcfiivio  glotlohgico 
tfaJtano  (1873).  It  was  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune  that  these  studies 
were  then  undertaken  by  a  scholar  who  was  a  veteran  in  liniiruistic 
research,  who  was  entirely  at  home  iu  the  varioua  Selds  of  Indo- 
European  philology,  and  who  moreover  was  endowed  with  a  breadth 
of  view  and  a  power  of  expre^ion  which  would  have  {daoed  him  in 
the  first  rank  in  any  other  field  of  human  knowledge.  Prof.  Ascoli's 
So^gi  Uutini,  which  ocuupy  the  first  volume  of  the  Arcfiivio  gtolio- 
logico  and  overflow  into  later  volumes,  are  a  model  description  of 
an  idium  whose  uifinile  varieties  co%'er  a  considerable  territory  and 
which  has  left  traces  in  regions  where  to-day  it  is  extiiKtt.  It  may  bo 
said  that  in  this  section  of  Ronnance  plulology,  aside  from  a  few 
useful  remarks  by  Diez,  nothing  had  been  done.  The  limits  of  the 
language  spoken  to-day  by  the  populations  of  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Grisons,  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  northea,>!tem  Italy,  had  not  b«en< 
determined;  still  less  wa.s  there  any  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a 
former  wider  extension  of  these  dialects,  whose  territory  is  now  greatly 
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contracted  by  the  pressure  of  Germiin  from  the  north  and  of  Italian 
from  the  south.  Printed  texts  exist  for  only  a  part  of  this  Ladin 
territory;  for  other  regions  it  was  necewary  to  obtain  specimens 
and  to  outline  the  grammar  of  each  valley,  so  to  speak,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  a  general  account.  This  great  work  waa  the  starting-point 
for  a  whole  series  of  special  studies  of  smaller  scope,  local  grammars, 
texts,  etc.,  with  the  result  that  the  Ladin  dialects  are  now  among 
the  best  known  in  the  whole  field  of  the  Romance  languages.  In 
Prof.  Ascoli'e  severe  school  have  been  trained  a  Pleiades  of  philo- 
logijstd,  among  whom  it  is  enough  to  name  Count  Nigra,  Hessra. 
D'  Ovidio,  Rajna,  Ive,  De  LoUJa,  Guamerio,  Parodi,  Salvioni,  and 
Fieri,  scholars  who  will  soon  complete  for  us  the  work  of  describing 
in  detail  the  various  spoken  dialeuts  of  Italy. 

If  time  permitted,  I  might  show  how  the  study  of  the  literary 
language  of  Italy,  the  Tuscan,  has  been  revived  and  renewed  by  the 
introduction  of  the  new  methods.  But  as  I  am  forced  to  confine 
myself  to  indicating  the  salient  features  of  the  succeHsive  phases  in 
the  history  of  Romance  philology,  t  shall  now  review  in  a  few  words 
what  the  generation  whifh  followed  Dipz  has  accomplished  for  the 
jitudy  of  the  folk-idioina,  the  patois.  What  I  have  just  said  about  the 
Archhio  gtottoloffico  brings  me  naturally  to  this  subject. 

The  first  philologists  who  made  the  Romance  languages  their 
study  gave  their  attention  almost  exelvi.si\-ely  to  the  languages 
which  we  may  term  oiBciul,  to  those  which  now  serve  as  the  organs 
of  literature  and  of  government.  Raynouard,  for  example,  tn*ated 
only  Old  Provengat,  ibv  language  of  the  tmuburloura.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  folk-speech  of  southern  Franco, 
OP,  in  particular,  the  patois  of  Provence,  which  was  the  every-dny 
language  of  his  youth,  might  be  worthy  of  study.  Even  in  Diez's 
grammar  the  treatment  of  the  palois  is  superficial  and  incomplete. 
And  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  a 
literar>'  language  should  posiiess  more  interest  than  those  nf  an 
unwritten  one.  Time  brought  a  change  of  attitude  on  this  subject, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  and  for  Bomo  thirty  years  past  several  experi- 
enced linguists  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  onco-ncglccted 
patois.  The  study  of  a  living  tongue  has  one  notable  advantage 
over  that  of  a  written  language  —  the  possibility  of  a  greater  degree 
of  precision,  Only  in  a  living  tongue  is  it  possible  to  distinguish 
those  fine  shades  of  sounds  of  which  writing  gives  ua  no  hint.  We 
are  all  aware  that  the  Latin  alphftl>et,  eveu  when  improved  by 
additional  signs,  is  powerless  to  represent  the  vast  variety  of  sounds 
used  in  Romance  speech.  We  know  that  moat  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  have,  as  we  say,  several  pronunciations  —  they  often  ex- 
press very  different  Bounds.  As  long  ago  as  the  thirteenth  century*, 
a  Proven^  grammarian  attributed  to  the  e,  a,  and  o  two  distinct 
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aounds,  for  which  he  used  thn  tcrnis  "wide,"  or  "open"  (larc)  and 
"narrow/'  or  "elos*"  {estreit).  The  eamc  differences  are  found  in 
nearly  all  the  Romance  idioms;  thcj'  arc  distirg;ui8hod  n-ith  more 
or  less  uniformity  in  modem  orthography,  but  not  so  in  the  ancient 
docnments.  IJiex,  who  had  stiidiwJ  phonologj'  from  the  -written  t«xts, 
paid  little  attention  to  these  differencea.  He  always  fipeaks  of  the 
letters  as  if  the  signs  which  wc  employ  to  pepresmt  pronunciation, 
im8atisfa«tory  aa  they  arc,  oftcncr  than  not,  had  a  constant  and 
wcll-dclormined  value.  The  study  of  patois  has  accustomed  philolo- 
gists to  tnist  to  the  ear  more  than  to  the  eye,  and  to  note  variations 
u-hich  formerly  were  passed  over.  To  this  new  method  of  investiga- 
tion and  to  the  study  of  the  pattiis  themselves  we  owe  an  immense 
progress  in  the  study  of  languages  in  their  early  periods.  We  have  be- 
come more  exacting  in  the  definition  of  phonological  facts.  Wc  are 
no  longer  satisfied  with  the  often  vague  and  uncertain  information 
furnished  by  the  spelling,  but  trj-  to  determine  as  accurately  as 
possible  the  sounds  that  the  spelling  aimed  to  represent.  Very 
frequently  the  answers  to  such  inquiries  are  to  be  found  in  the  patoi«, 
while  as  to  the  vocabulary,  it  is  the  patoU  alone  which  enable  us  to 
fix  the  meaning  of  a  great  many  words.  Moreover,  we  have  gained 
from  this  method  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  enormous  variety  of 
Romance  speech.  In  many  regions  the  local  idiom  has  never  been 
written  down,  or,  at  least,  it  is  inaccessible  in  its  earlier  forms  be- 
cause of  lack  of  documents.  This  statement  applies  to  a  large  part 
of  Romance  Bwit&erland  and  to  important  regions  in  Italy,  France, 
and  the  Spanish  peninoula,  without  mentioning  the  Roumanians  of 
Maeedonia.  In  a  word,  the  specimens  of  ancient  Romance  supplied 
uH  by  the  texts  are  few  and  far  between.  The  stages  intennediate 
between  different  varieties  are  missing,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  older 
forms  of  Romance  are  accessible  to  us  in  only  a  fragmentary  way. 
The  patois  alone  enable  us  to  fill  these  gaps.  Of  course  some  discre- 
tion is  needled  here,  and  we  must  not  imagine,  as  some  philologists 
of  our  day  have  fancied,  that  all  the  phonetic  facts  observed  in  €he 
paUfis  are  of  e<iually  ancient  date.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  a  large 
number  of  these  phenomena  arc  modern:  new  facts  appear  with 
each  generation,  and  it  is  the  function  of  criticism  to  distinguish  the 
old  from  the  new.  Here  is  a  great  field  of  research  in  need  of  explor- 
ation, and  the  need  is  all  the  more  ui^ent  in  the  ease  of  the  potoiVi 
because  they  are  subject  to  rapid  change  and  are  gradually  disap- 
pearing undrr  the  pressure  of  tbe  official  languages. 

In  Italy  this  branch  of  study  has  hef-n  pushed  further  than  else- 
where, not  only  because,  for  historical  reasons,  the  Italian  patoi» 
have  shown  n  remarkable  vitality,  and  heneo  lend  themselves 
more  readily  to  investigation,  but  also  because  there  was  at  Milan 
a  scholar  who  gave  this  kind  of  linguistic  research  a  vigorous  impulse 
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—  I  mean  Prof.  Aecoli.  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  already  said 
of  liim.  In  Switaerlaud  —  that  is.  in  Romance  Switzerland,  for  in 
Qennan  Switzerland  the  work  i^  already  nearly  completed  —  Lhe 
exploration  of  the  local  dialects  is  going  on  methodically  and  per- 
sistently under  the  direction  of  competent  men.'  In  Betgiuiu  the  same 
labor  is  well  under  way.*  In  Spain,  and  especially  in  Portugal,  there 
are  Bome  active  workers,  but  they  arc  few  in  number.*  In  France 
laboreTV  are  nnt  wanting:  it  has  iK^eti  u  long  time  ^inct;  va  began  to 
eoUect  inftirniatian  on  the  folk-dialects.  The  earliest  patois  diction- 
aries date  from  the  eiKbtocnth  centur)-,  but  many  of  these  works 
exliibit  more  xeal  than  mutUod.  T<h>  much  time  was  lost  in  etymo- 
logical researches  which  were  premoturc,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  imag- 
inary dialectic  boundaries,  in.-'tcad  of  concertmtirg  effort  upon  the 
collection  and  exact  notation  of  linguistic  facts.  However,  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  last  twelve  years.  Same  excellent  works  hava.^ 
been  published,  among  whirh  it  will  be  Ruificicnt  to  cite  those 
of  M.  Joret  on  the  Nunuan  patois,  of  Abb6  Dcvaux  on  those  of 
[lOTthern  Paupbin^,  of  Abb£  Houssclot  on  a  patois  of  the  Charcnte, 
of  M.  Gitlifiron  on  the  patois  of  France  in  general.*  This  braueh 
of  Romance  studies  has  grown  some  offshoots  even  beyond  the 
Atlantic:  we  have  not  forgotten  the  work  of  I^f.  A.  Marehsll 
Elliott,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  Canadian  French.  Only 
recently  a  society  was  founded  at  Quebec  to  promote  the  same 
studies. 

Sciences  originally  foreign  to  each  other  often  have  unforeseen 
points  of  contact,  and  may  at  times  exfreiao  a  mutually  favorable 
influence  by  lending  each  other  tliclr  particular  methods.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  branch  of  Romance  philology  which  deals  with  the  pttlois 
has  frreatly  profited,  and  will  profit  still  more  in  the  future,  by  the 
progress  made  in  a  science  somewhat  new,  —  general  phoiiologj*  or 
general  phonetics,  —'b.  science  which  in  .America  as  well  as  in  Eunipe 
has  zoHlnus  advocates.  Here  it  will  be  enough  tu  mention  the  names  I 
of'A.  Melville  Hell  in  America,  Prof.  Sweet  in  England,  Profs. 
Sievers  and  Viotor  in  Gcrmjiny,  Abb6  Houssclot  and  M.  Paul  I'assy 
in  France.  I'he  phonologist  or  phonetician  dtlTcis  from  the  linguist  in 
that  he  does  not  concern  himself  either  with  the  origin  of  languages 
or  with  their  history:  he  works  with  the  idiom  spoken  at  the  present 

*  Sm>  th(!  Bimiinl  r«porta  (ISQO  a-nd  followini;  ycnrs)  of  the  committee  appointed 
toconifiilo  a  RkuMirv  tit  tlit-  juttoiJi  nf  Roniiiiiiv>-M|M>iiki»(C  HwiljLiTrtiiiiil,  nnil  tlin 
BaiUtin  d\t  fflnii.tairr  dri  paloiM  de  In  iSuiVjif  rimtamln.  mliteKj  by  the  ii)enibere 
{Hcmrs.  Gnucltac.  JcanjaniK^t,  Tappobt)  of  that  cotnmitt«o. 

'  Till-  SiH-it-lf  fwypwiac  Jk  liu&tfture  millimt\e  la  pn^pnriiig  a  dictionary  of  the 
WiilloiiiBn  dittlcct. 

*  Oon^lvra  Madda,  nutbor  of  several  ossayit  &n  Portii)pi<*o  phonotics,  and 
Lcile  lit;  V'«»oonc*lloe.  tlie  wlitor  of  tlm  Jierula  Lutitana,  d««erv«  9p«c>«J  nwa- 
tfon. 

*  8«r  the  Khluigraphig  titt  pabrit  tftUlo-mmatu,  by  D.  Behrens,  2<1  ed.  Bsrlia, 
1893. 
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lay.  He  borrows  pmrf-imeii  of  inveittigation  from  ph^rsiology  and 
from  acoustics  and  cxamiticii  closely  the  incchaiiisin  of  the  voice; 
hn  atiblyxcti  rounds  and  dctermiiica  the;  conditions  under  which  they 
are  produced;  also,  he  inquires  into  the  best  ways  of  denoting  these 
sounds  to  the  oy«.  Wherever  it  proves  useful,  he  tukes  advantage 
of  the  phonograph,  and  he  will  use  this  instmment  more  and  more 
as  it  J8  brought  nearer  perfection.  Thanks  to  the  researches  of  the 
phoneticians,  we  may  learn  how  one  sound  passes  over  into  another, 
changes  which  the  linguist  observes  but  does  not  explain.  ]n  par- 
ticular, wo  sec  that  in  the  transmission  of  language  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another  —  for  example,  from  parents  to  children  —  the 
likoUhood  of  change  is  very  gr^at,  for  we  know  that  it  is  only  after 
innumerable  corrections  that  children  finiilly  are  taught  to  speak  like 
those  with  whom  they  are  in  daily  contact;  and  this  obaervation 
throws  a  clear  tight  upon  the  origin  of  the  present  variety  in  Romance 
speech.  More  and  more,  linguiats  mujit  train  thenutclves  to  utilize 
the  delicate  and  ingonious  methods  of  the  phonetician. 

Real  scholars  are  disinterested  persons.  As  &  rule,  they  pursue  no 
purely  practical  ends,  and  consider  themselves  sufficiently  paid  for 
their  pains  when  they  have  succeeded  in  increasing  the  sum  of  acquired 
knowledge.  They  act  upon  the  axiom  which  is  found  at  the  beginning 
of  ArisKitle'd  Mtlaphyaics  :  "All  men  havo  a  natural  desire  for 
knowhnlgu."  lam  quite  sure  that  most  of  ihose  who  earned  Romance 
philology  to  tlie  heights  it  has  now  attained  never  thought  that  their 
discoveries  would  have  practical  appliL'ations  for  the  modern  lan- 
guages; and  yet  ther«  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  results  obtained 
through  the  effortit  of  the  philologist-a  will  not  remain  mere  scientific 
curiosilies,  but  wilt  have  some  inOueQce  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Romance  languages  and  upun  the  way  theKe  languagei!  are  written. 
As  to  teaching,  wc  can  easily  understand  that  the  introduction  of 
historical  matter  into  grammars,  even  those  of  clcmentar>'  grade, 
will  supply  the  explanation  of  many  an  appnrcnt  anomaly,  and  will 
make  the  subject  lens  dry.  Grammar  will  become  more  interesting, 
becauiw  an  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  intelligence  rather  than  to  the 
memory.  .\s  U»  orthography,  the  benefit  will  lie  no  \paa  real.  Every- 
body has  been  struck  by  the  irrrgularitics  which  arc  so  numerous 
in  the  most  wldcitpn-ud  languages,  in  French  a»  well  an  in  ICnglish. 
The  fact  is  that  the  ofKcial  spelling  is  a  mixture  of  notations  intro- 
duced at  very  different  periods  and  in  an  absolutely  unsystematic 
way.  Some  spellings  aim  tn  represent  the  prevailing  pronunciation; 
others  —  and  these  are  in  the  majority  —  reproduce  an  anti(|uat«d 
pmnuncialian;  finally,  some  pretend  to  indicate  the  etymology. 
Many  propositions  have  been  made  to  do  away  with  these  inconsist- 
ODcics,  or,  at  least,  to  reduce  their  number  by  means  of  a  general 
revision,  but  the  advocates  of  change  have  always  encountered  the 
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same  time-honored  objections  from  thoso  who  held  sway,  or  thou^t 
they  held  sway,  over  these  matters  of  language.  But  the  oppositiod,^ 
ia  weakening,  and  vritl  weaken  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  saoel 
ideas  on  the  relations  of  the  spoken  tongue  to  the  written  language* 
shall  become  famiUar  to  the  public,  and  it  18  to  be  hoped  that  8om« 
day  each  of  what  we  may  call  the  national  languages  will  bo  pro- 
vided with  an  improved  system  of  spelling.  I  do  not  say  that  the*e 
systems  need  be  strictly  phonetic,  like  that  proposed  for  English 
by  A.  Melville  Bell,  in  which  each  sound,  simple  or  compound,  ia 
denoted  by  a  single  symbol:  this  is  neither  practicable  nor  really 
uaeful.  But  the  improved  spelling  should  be  logical,  the  same  sound 
should  not  be  exprcBsed  in  three  or  four  different  ways,  and  the 
n&me  symbol  should  not  be  applied  to  different  sounds.  When  that 
time  comes  it  will  be  posaible,  thanks  to  a  branch  of  t(_*aclihig  which 
at  preseat  docs  not  exiat, — orthoepy, — it  will  then  be  possible  I  do 
not  say  to  fix  the  language  once  for  all,  but  at  least  to  retard  its 
tendencies  to  change.  Philologist^!  have  in  fact  ceased  to  look  upon 
limgijiige  as  a  living  being  which  develops  according  to  its  own 
laws.  \Vc  must  not  be  deeeivixl  by  metaphors  which  at  times 
may  be  used  to  clothe  on  idea  with  an  outward  form.  It  is  now 
Ijcrccived  that  the  will  of  man  often  interferes,  intentionally  and 
arbitrarily,  with  the  transmispion  of  language,  espeoially  in  those 
countries  and  periods  where  literary  culture  has  become  a  common 
possession.  The  complete  knowledge  of  a  language,  whether  we  are 
speaking  of  the  vocabulary,  the  forms,  the  syntax,  or  tlie  sound- 
system,  is  no  longer  gained  soli-ly  by  unconscious  imitation  of  others 
speaking,  as  ia  true  in  the  case  of  languages  which  arc  not  cultivated : 
thJjB  knowledge  is  obtained  through  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools, 
and  as  regards  the  sound-system  (that  is,  the  pronunciation)  this 
instruction  up  to  this  time  has  not  had  a  solid  foundation,  because 
an  irregular  and  inconsistent  notation  of  sounds  cannot  serve  as 
a  guide  for  pronunciation.  I  might  cite  a  large  number  of  French 
words  in  which  the  pronunciation  baa  b««n  vitiated  by  the  ambigu- 
ity of  the  sfwlling.  For  esuimpio,  some  pronounce  anguUte,  eame- 
mitle,  and  often  oidlle,  sdntilie,  vodtte,  with  the  palatal  /  as  in  fUli, 
while  the  true  pronunciation  is  angitite,  camomile,  oscCU,  sdntite, 
vodte,  with  the  ordinary  /  as  in  file.  These  are  mistakes  due  to 
the  double  value  of  the  group  iUe  in  the  French  official  spelling: 
not  having  been  corrected  by  school-teachers,  they  have  become,  or 
threaten  to  become  general.  This  is  one  example  out  of  a  thou- 
sand which  show  that  the  teaching  of  pronunciation  is  possible  only 
in  countries  which  possess  a  perfectly  regular  and  definite  system  of 
orthography. 

Nothing  is  bom  from  nothiog,  nihil  ez  nihilo,  said  the  ancient 
sage.    The  sciences  fructify  each  other  and  furnish  the  elements  of 
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new  sciences  which  in  this  age  of  world-wide  activities  come  into 
existence,  one  may  almost  say,  every  day.  Romance  philology  came 
into  being  under  the  influence  of  the  works  of  Bopp  and  of  Grimm, 
who  gave  comparatively  little  thought  to  the  Romance  languages; 
in  its  turn,  Romance  philology  aids  in  the  formation  of  new  branches 
of  science  and  helps  to  satisfy  new  needs. 
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[HeraT  Alfrw!  T(hJ4.  ProfttBOT  of  Romance  Philolopv,  Columbia  Fniv^rsritv.  b. 
W(»>(ii>tr«-k.  Illinois.  1854.  A.B.  Fnnii-MoTi.  lK7fl;  Vh.U.  JnhfiK  HiinkiiiK.  IKXA; 
rost-gndiuite  UnivGreitics  of  Paris,  horiin.  Homo.  &Qd  Mndrid,  IS80-S3; 
Fellow  Instructor  ami  A»iocmie,  Johna  llopkina  University,  1H«.VB1;  P«>- 
fenjioT  of  Itarnnucr  1juik\iii|ii-9i,  I.<'1iviii1  8l.,"iiifiirii  Uuivpraiilv,  ISMl-ilS,  Mirfilwr 
of  Modem  LiineuHSe  Association,  Amcrictin  I'liiloloKical  A»odotifln,  American 
OrientiU  rtiitict)',  AmcricAn  l^ante  Society,  New  York  Acadfrny  o[  Htii-riPcs, 
Meniere  (MTP^tuul  di-IuSuci^t^  ilcs  Auciciie  Ti-xtra  I'Dinvi^iSt  Furie.  Author  of 
Vuillamf  dr  iMe  ;  l^itUhiVet  d'Ammtin  ;  Nauaancedu  Chevalier auCygrie,  Acio- 
ciate  Editor,  ^tnd/m  l^n^age  Jfaie*.] 

In  imdortaking  lu  diticuaa,  in  accordance  with  the  programme  of  the 
Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  prceent  problems  of  the  RoiimnKe 
taiiguugts  in  their  linguistic  as  distinguished  from  their  literary 
aspects,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  briefly  at  the  outset  the  province 
of  philology  in  ita  relations  on  the  one  band  to  linguistics  and  on 
tbe  other  to  literature. 

It  is  well  uadentUiod  that  the  term  philiilngy  is  eommnnly  used 
Du  the  continent  of  Europe  with  a  wider  application  than  among 
speakers  of  Engliab.  like  the  histarj-  of  all  the  other  disciplines, 
the  process  of  adjustment  between  the  development  of  the  science 
of  philology  and  ita  corresponding  nomenclature  baa  been  a  slow  and 
somewhat  tardy  one.  Without  delaying  to  pass  in  review  the  various 
learned  endeavors  that  have  been  made  to  define  the  place  and 
function  of  philology  in  the  domain  of  the  humanities, — some  have 
even  argued  that  the  range  of  philology  ia  coextensive  with  this 
broad  domain, — it  will  be  sufTicicnt  here  to  emphasiBe  the  cxist^jnco 
of  a  tendency  at  the  present  time  which,  so  far  03  I  am  aware, 
hne  not  before  been  specifically  pointed  out  —  to  understand  and 
deal  with  philology  as  the  mefliatory  science  whieh,  being  con- 
cerned at  once  with  speech  as  the  vehicle  of  human  thought  and 
with  literature  as  the  embodiment  of  human  speech,  applies  the  data 
of  Unguiatics  to  the  elucidation  of  literature.  Thus  the  philologist 
U  interested  in  the  phenomena  of  human  speech  only  incidentally 
as  natural  phenomena;  primarily  and  ultimately  he  is  concerned 
with  these  phenomena  as  manifestations,  either  linguistic  or  literary, 
of  human  thought.  The  scholar  who  investigates  the  sounds  of  the 
human  voice  as  physical  and  physiological  products  is  a  phonetician; 
he  becomes  a  philologist  onl)*  when,  as  phonologist,  he  applies  tho 
data  of  phonetics  to  tho  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
sounds  of  human  speech.  Bimilarly,in  the  prosecution  of  distinctively 
literary  study,  the  work  of  the  philologist  begins  precisely  where  the 
process  of  linguifitic  elucidation,  in  its  broadest  sense,  becomes 
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requisite.  Provided  no  kiicIi  elurulatton  is  required,  an  b  the  case 
for  th«  most  part  in  the  study  of  modern  literature,  the  work  of 
ill  vest  isatioii  and  appreciation  may  safely  bu  relegated  to  the  literary 
historinn;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diaeusisioii  of  the  literary 
origins  and  relations  of  an  Old  FTeneh  epic  poem,  for  example, 
is  so  condttinned  by  the  inherent  and  antecedent  problems  and 
obscurities  of  its  linguistic  form,  and  depends  so  largely  upon  the 
correct  apprehension  and  sotiitinn  of  such  difficulties,  that  a  literary 
investigation  of  Ihia  order  i.-i  rightly  reganied  as  belonging,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  the  domain  of  philology  proper.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  how 
it  happens  that  no  prnctirnl  difficulty  nrisea  in  the  delimitation  of 
the  functions  of  a  chair  of  Romance  Philolngj'  from  those  of  a  chair 
of  Romance  literatures,  where  both  are  so  fortunate  as  to  exist  side 
by  side  in  the  same  university;  and  how  it  cnmre  about  that  the 
line  of  demarcation  is  substantially  the  chronologioal  line  that  diWdes 
the  lilerftture  requiring,  by  renson  of  its  archaism,  linguistic  inter- 
pretation and  elucidation,  from  that  embodied  in  forms  current 
and  familiar,  and  that  this  chronological  line  of  demarcation  will 
vary  from  literature  to  literature  with  the  varying  stage  of  archaism 
exhibited  in  the  respective  languages  concerned.  The  poetry  of 
Dante,  to  ujje  a  conspicuous  illustration,  will  thus  belong  predominat- 
ingly to  the  chair  of  literature,  while  the  authors  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  French  literature  will  as  naturally  fall  distinctly  to  the 
province  of  philology.  If  so  much  may  serve  to  suggest  the  mutual 
relations  of  philology  and  literature,  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  service  it  is  incumbent  on  philology  to  render 
in  the  practical  teaching  of  language.  Here  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  function  of  philologj-  is  far  more  constant  and  pervasive 
than  in  the  literary  field,  inasmuch  as  it  concerns  itself  with  the 
entire  doctrine  of  language  as  the  vehicle  of  thought.  On  the  side  of 
language  as  what  may  be  called  an  artificial  acquisition,  the  philo- 
logist finds  himself  at  every  point  the  coadjutor  of  the  Sj^achmeister 
at  language-master.  In  the  popular  mind,  indeed,  there  exists  no 
verj-  clear  distinction  between  philohigist  and  language-master,  while 
even  in  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  education  there  in  sometiuies 
found  an  unfortunate  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  th^^  proper  function 
of  sp7'arhmei3leT8chaJt  and  philology,  each  in  its  relation  to  the  other; 
especially  when,  as  often  happcna,  both  orders  of  instruction  must 
be  united  in  the  person  of  one  and  the  same  profcRsor.  Let  ua  use 
an  illustmlion.  Given  the  problem  of  explaining  the  French  construc- 
tion It  fait  ckfT  vivTc  h  Paris.  The  languagc-masitr  will  pnicecd  by 
expounding  this  locution  as  equivalent  to  Vivre  i  Paris  fait  chtr, 
while  the  philologist  will  maintain  that,  so  far  as  construction  is 
concerned,  U  fait  chtr  vivre  &  Paris,  historically  considered,  is  the 
precicBe  analogue  of  11  fait  beau  temps  A  Paris,  cKer  vivre  being,  like 
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beau  trmps,  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  jait.  As  between  Inn* 
gunge-master  and  philologist,  where  liea,  pe<lagogica]ly,  the  truth? 
Primarily  with  the  lang\iage-ma8ter,  and  only  remotely  with  the 
philologist,  whose  complicated  and  unpractical  buMneaa  it  will  be 
to  explain  the  psychological  process  by  which  the  historical  truth 
ceases  to  be  the  grammatical  truth  and  an  illogical  tratisformatioii 
occurs  by  which  tilings  are  {instead  of  ore  not)  what  they  seem;  or, 
otherwise  expressed,  it  is  not  pedagogically  sound  for  the  philologist 
to  expect  the  language-master  to  begin  his  doctrine  of  the  French 
negation,  for  example,  by  eetttng  forth  the  historic  fact  that  je  n'irai 
JMW  means  /  shall  not  go  a  step.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  no  unimportant 
task  of  the  philologist  to  warn  his  incipient  doctors  of  philosophy 
against  confusing  the  legitimate  functions  of  language-teaching  with 
the  historical  elucidations  of  philology. 

Passing  to  the  specific  subject  of  the  present  paper  —  the  present 
jnoblems  of  Romance  philology  — it  is  proper  to  premise  that  the 
word  prtAtems  us^-d  to  indicate  the  objects  still  to  be  aroonipUshed 
by  Romance  scholarship,  after  the  extensive  progress  that  has  just 
been  so  ably  set  forth  by  our  honorL-d  gucHt,  Professor  Meyer,  will 
here  be  understood  not  so  much  in  its  philowiphicul  as  in  its  curreoi 
meaning.  The  philosophical  problems  of  the  study  of  language  — 
the  ultimate  problem  of  the  origin  of  human  speech,  together  with 
the  various  subsidiary  problems  affecting,  for  example,  the  relations 
of  language  to  thought  or  the  burning  question  whether  the  laws 
of  apcech-develojiment  are  irrefragable  —  the  qiiestion  o(  the  Jung- 
fframmaiiker  —  belong  to  the  domain  of  general  linguistic  science, 
while  the  problems  pertaining  distinctively  to  the  domain  of  Ro- 
mance studipSp  and  still  remaining  to  be  solved,  arc  rather  of  th« 
nature  of  what  the  Germans  call  Aujgahfn — tasks  to  hp  accom- 
plished by  patient  research  and  skilled  investigation.  Such  a  view 
of  the  situation  naturally  t-akes  for  granted  that  the  fundamental 
problem  of  Romance  iiiigui»lics,  that  of  the  origin  of  the  i-lomancc 
longuftgee.  htis  already  been  conclusively  resolved.  However  persist- 
ent and  elaborate  may  be  the  endeavors  of  sciolists  —  continued 
down  even  to  our  own  days — to  prove  that,  in  their  origin  and 
make-up  the  Romance  languages  are.  predominatingly  Celtic,  or 
(ireck,  or  Rasquc,  or  Hcavcn-knowR-what,  and  however  skeptical, 
antecedently,  may  be  the  natural  attitude  of  the  serious  beginner 
in  Romance  philology  whose  preliminary  studies  have  been  conducted 
by  over-ercdulous  and  incredible  ctymologlxerg,  no  demonstration 
of  linguistic  origins  has  ever  been  more  complete  and  beautiful  than 
that  of  the  unbroken  development  of  the  Itomancc  idioms  from  the 
Latin  folk-speech. 

From  this  starting-point  of  the  Latin  folk-speech  it  is  natural 
to  begin  the  survey  of  those  practical  problems  of  Romance  philology 
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which  it  is  our  object  to  consider.  Without  making  the  fniitle&« 
attempt  to  define  with  precision  the  point  at  which  Latin  pliilolog_v 
ends  and  Romance  pliilologj*  begius,  and  without  stopping  to 
emphasixe  the  exceeding  im]>ortancc  to  the  Romance  scholar  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  methods  and  requite  of  the  older  science 
and  of  bearing  constantly  in  niind  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the 
Roman  tradition,  it  must  be  said  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
amount  of  careful  work  bestowed  on  it  alike  by  Lalinists  and  Ro- 
mance invesligalora,  the  underlying  ijuejition  of  quantity  and  quality 
in  the  fulk-Laiiii  vowcl-9yst<_>jn  still  prcsfrita  a  immber  of  baflliug 
enigmas.  It  is  true  that  the  prevailing  belief  at  present  is  that 
differences  of  quantity  in  the  Latin  vowels  were  primitive  and  in- 
herent, and  tliat  only  later  did  qualitative  differencpB  bo  develop 
in  the  folk-speech  that  the  lung  vowels  t>ecame  close  and  the  short 
vowels  open.  But  various  modifications  of  this  conservative  opinion 
are  conceivably  correct,  such  for  example  as  that  tho  vowels  of  the 
Latin  system  had  become  very  anciently  open  and  close  without 
appreciable  or  characteristic  quantitative  distinction,  and  that  the 
Latin  poets  and  prnwdists,  in  order  to  conform  their  versification 
to  the  iiuantitative  system  of  their  Greek  models  and  masters, 
convent  ionuliy  treated  and  came  to  regard  their  close  vowels  as  long 
and  thfir  opirn  vowels  as  short ;  while  tlu;  fo]k-ep<;ech,  being  unaffected 
by  the  tenets  and  practice  of  the  grammarians,  continued  the  pre- 
vious conditions  of  the  Latin  vocalism.  At  least  a  curious  sidelight 
on  such  a  possibilityj  as  exhibited  in  the  influenoe  of  the  Greek  on 
the  Latin  gnimniarians,  is  thrown  by  the  fact,  which  has  long  been 
known  to  the  initiated,  that  the  practice  of  the  Latin  granmiarians 
of  calling  a  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants  "lung  by  position," 
was  due  to  their  misapprehension  of  the  Greek  nomenclature,  which, 
inasmuch  as  the  syllable  was  long  in  which  stood  a  vowel  ko  situated, 
naturally  designated  its  doubtful  vowel  as  long  6m4t,  that  is,  "  by 
hypothrsiH,"  or,  in  the  equivalent  Latin  phraatHilugy,  "by  suppoti- 
Haoo."  Thus  the  early  Roman  grammarians,  by  their  aiisunder* 
standing  and  mistranslation  of  a  Greek  technical  term,  introduced  an 
erroneous  conception  of  Latin  quantity,  for  the  correction  of  which 
the  Latin  grammarians  of  the  present  generation  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  new  science  of  Romance  philology,  —  a  science  wliich,  by 
demonstrating  that  the  number  of  eonsonants  following  a  Latin 
vowel  affected  not  its  actual  but  only  its  *'  supposititious  "  quantity, 
effected  for  Latin  scholarship  the  signal  service  of  setting  on  it«  feet 
the  highly  important  and  zealously  cultivated  doctrine  of  "hidden 
quantities." 

Whether  or  not  it  will  be  possible  for  the  future  to  establish  with 
certainty  the  chronology  and  the  mutual  relations  of  quantity  and 
quality  in  early  Romanic  speech,  may  be  doubted.     Indeed,  our 
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entire  knowledge  of  the  Latin  folk-apeech  resU  on  facts  so  meagrely 
forthcoming  or  on  inferences  so  subject  to  revision  that  it  is  no 
wonder  the  contingent  of  scholars  who  are  active  in  their  investiga- 
tion of  it  are  divided  into  opposing  camps,  —  those  who  minimize 
and  thoee  who  tend  to  magnify  the  degree  of  difference  between 
what  it  is  convenient  to  call  book-Latin  and  the  language  of  the 
unlettered  people;  —  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  are  ready  in  gen- 
eral to  accept  assufBeiently  established  well-nig!i  the  entire  series  of 
foruis  and  phenomena  deducfd  iuferentially  from  the  testimony 
of  the  Romance  Innguages.  and  those,  on  the  other,  who  strenuously 
object  to  this  somewhat  prcsumptuoue  procedure,  alleging  tliat  the 
only  trustworthy  data  are  thoee  afforded  by  documentary  evidence 
of  Latin  origin.  As  tti  the  degree  of  ciivergenee  between  tieok-Latiii' 
and  folk-Latin,  it  would  ap(iear  that  thus  far  the  point  of  view 
has  been  too  prevailingly  that  of  the  investigator  who  would  fain 
discover,  boldly  confronting  one  ariolber,  two  strongly  characterized 
idioms;  whereas  the  truer  view,  to  be  made  more  clear,  1  believe,  by 
scholars  of  the  future,  is  manifestly  that  of  a  fundamental  and 
substantial  unity  underlying  a  diversity  of  phi>nomena  characteristic, 
not  of  two  opposing  modes  of  speech,  hut  of  a  muUij)lirity  of  in- 
fiuencet)  interacting  with  varying  intensity  among  all  classes  of  the 
people. 

By  the  side  of  the  problems  of  the  Latin  folk-speech  should  be 
placed  the  question  of  the  sumval  in  the  Romance  languages  of 
traces  of  thp  speech  of  those  pre-Latin  races  on  whom  the  Latin  was 
imposed  by  conquest  and  colcinization.  Here  the  interesting  task  of 
disoovcring  possible  indications  of  prc-Ronuin  influences  is  rendered 
peculiarly  difEcult  by  the  tenuity  of  our  real  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages concerned;  so  that  whether  we  seek  for  Oacan  and  Umbriau 
traces  in  central  and  southern  Italy,  for  Gallic  traces  in  north  Italy 
and  France,  or  for  Iberian  infiucnees  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  we 
Bnd  ourselves  thrown  back  for  the  most  part  on  scanty  inferences 
and  surmises.  Accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  profound  and  in- 
genious disquisitions  on  this  subject,  conducted  chiefly  by  Aseoli 
and  by  Meyer-Lubkc,  it  still  remains  delightfully  problematical 
whether  even  so  generally  supposed  a  Celtic  trait  as  the  {[-sound 
for  Latin  long  u  prevailing  throughout  north  and  south  France, 
Pic<lmont,  Genoa,  and  Lombardy.  and  in  the  direction  of  the  Orisons 
and  the  TjTol.is  certainly  to  be  attributed  to  such  a  source.  For 
the  nasal  vowels,  which  appear  over  approximately  the  same  territory 
with  the  addition  of  Portugal,  the  probability  of  primitive  Celtic 
influence  is  perhaps  somewhat  more  assured.  As  to  the  possible 
traces  of  Oacan  and  Umbrian  in  Italian,  two  or  three  consonantal 
devclopmenta  are  all  that  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  can 
be  referred  to  those  dialects;  while  ^or  the  Iberian  influence  on  the 
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Spanish  probably  the  only  plausible  instance  is  the  partial  disap- 
pearance of  the  labials,  as  in  kumo  <  fvmwt,  hi-mbra  <  femina. 

Quite  another  question  than  thia  of  ( he  traces  of  llie  pre- Latin  influ- 
ences iti  Romance  speech  is  that  of  the  very  obvious  infiltration  into 
the  Humancc  languaRfs  of  stocks  oF  words  chiefly  (n>m  Celtic, 
Germanic,  and  Greek  sources,  in  regard  to  individual  exanipica  of 
whioh  more  or  less  uncertainty  prevails.  For  the  somewhat  numerous 
Greek  examples  the  list  drawn  up  by  Diez  in  the  first  vohinie  of  his 
grammar  ha*  long  sinre  been  subjected  to  revision  and  excision.  For 
the  identification  of  the  a.stoniahingly  few  Celtic  words  that  sun*ive 
in  Romance  speech  the  pmblem  con.'^istfl  in  determining,  if  possible, 
the  preaiimable  forms  which  would  theoretically  correHpond,  for  the 
period  of  their  adoption,  with  the  Romance  forms  deducible  for 
the  same  period;  while  for  the  immense  stock  of  Germanic  words 
nftturalized  on  Romance  mil.  the  tai^k  uf  the  present,  as  admirably 
begun  by  Th.  Braune  in  a  aeries  of  elal-iorate  articles  in  the  Zcit- 
tchrift  fitr  ramani»cke  Phiiologie.  and  by  W.  Bruckner,  in  his  Charak- 
teriatih  der  germanische  Elemt-nte  im  Italitnischen,  is  to  assign  these 
each  to  its  proper  Germanic  dialect  and  to  the  period  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  Romance  speech. 

Of  still  more  pressing  ui^ency  for  the  student  of  Romanee  philology 
is  the  question  of  the  origin,  delinillation,  and  influence  of  the  Ro- 
mance liialcets  and  pattiis.  Here  it  la  eoscntial  to  start  from  the 
fundamental  notion  that  the  j>aloi$  is  not  a  aide  degeneration  from 
a  central  norm,  not  a  eomiplion  of  a  form  of  speech  more  perfect 
than  itself  becau.ie  spoken  by  compatriots*  more  favorably  situated 
and  hence  lingiiisttrally  more  fort-unate.  On  the  contrary,  it  ia 
pn'cisely  because  rarh  patois  is  for  the  most  part  the  natural  and 
undistorted  evolution  of  its  own  local  antecedents,  that  the  patois 
assumes,  at  least  theoretically,  to  the  philologist  the  place  of  primary 
importance  in  the  scale  of  speech-development.  Not  till  a  eompre- 
hension  of  the  natural  processes  of  evolution  as  exhibited  in  thn 
local  -paUns  has  enabled  the  philologist  to  form  a  just  opinion  of 
the  pniundwork  of  the  language  he  would  study  is  he  in  a  position 
to  estimate  correctly  the  effects  of  the  interplay  of  social  and  polit- 
ienl  forces  which  result  in  lifting  a  patois  to  the  literary  plane 
of  a  dialect,  and  the  dialect,  in  turn,  through  a  gradual,  pro- 
longed, and  infinitely  complex  process  of  development,  to  the  con- 
sciously exalted  status  of  a  highly  cultured  and  national  langtiage 
of  civilisation. 

If  such,  expressed  in  the  most  general  terms,  be  the  process  up- 
ward of  faUfis  and  dialed,  what  are  the  distinctive  problems  con- 
fronting the  Romance  scholar  a«  to  the  dificri  mi  nation  and  delimita- 
tion of  ifKituii  t  Within  the  broad  domain  of  a  rational  speech  it  must 
he  accepted  as  true  that  no  indigenous  inhabitant  is  unable  to  com- 
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municat*  by  wrord  of  mouth  with  any  of  the  permanent  neighbora 
surrounding  him.  From  this  point  of  view  there  is  no  delimitation 
of  patoii,  and  accordingly,  from  this  point  of  vi«w,  the  only  logical 
method  of  procedure  lii  dt'tcrniining  the  charactere  of  a  given  speech 
\%  either  to  sigtialize  all  the  phi-nomeiia  appearing  collectively  at  a 
oerlain  point  of  territor)-,  or  else  to  follow  out  and  dcaignatc  the 
expansion  of  a  given  single  phenomenon  throughout  Us  tL-rritorial 
extent.  But  considered  in  the  light  uf  actual  conditions  the  facts  are 
not  BO  certain  nor  the  problem  so  simple,  eince,  in  the  domain  of 
dialectology,  the  question  "Who  ia  my  neighbor?"  cxhibitii  pre- 
cisely the  complexity  set  forth  in  the  parable,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  existence  is  diacoveied  of  more  or  leea  clearly  dcHncd 
speech-barriers,  determined  by  political,  aocial,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial conditions,  as  well  as  by  topographical  conditions,  which' 
inaifit  that  account  be  taken  of  them.  However,  it  is  rather  the 
nature  than  the  delimitation  of  speech-phenomena  that  nignlfles  in 
philology,  and  the  pniblrmn  of  the  present  for  the  studrnt  of  Ro- 
mance dlalcctij  have  to  do  with  the  anulytiis  and  coordination  of  such 
phenomena  more  urgently  than  with  their  distribution. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  Romance  dialects  and  patoia,  the 
present  march  of  progress  is  led  by  the  gigantic  undertaking  of 
Gilli^ron  and  Edmont,  entitled  the  Atlas  linguistique  de  ta  France, 
launched  a  few  years  since  in  rceponse  to  the  programme  set  forth 
by  Gaston  Paris  in  the  following  words; 

"  II  faudroit  que  chaquc  commune,  d'un  cdt£,  chaquc  forme, 
chaquc  mot,  de  I'autre,  eilt  tta  monographic,  purcn.ent  descriptive, 
faite  de  premiere  main,  et  trait6e  avec  toute  la  rigueur  d'observa- 
.tion  qu'exigent  les  sciences  nalurelles." 

To  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  plan  of  this  monumental  work 
a  word  of  explanation  here  will  be  welcome.    Including  in  its  scopoi 
.the  entire  Romance-speaking  portion  of  France,  together  with  th« 
outlying  speoch-territories  properly  belonging  to  it,  the  promoters 
of  the  Atlas  tinguistiqus  have  established  at  approximately  equal 
distances  from  each  other  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  stations, 
at  each  one  of  which  M.  Edmont  has  collected  and  recorded  pho- 
netically, with  the  utmost  possible  accuracy,  the  linguistic  facts, 
that  is  to  say,  the  ptiUyie  equivalents  of  words  and  phrases,  cnr- 
rettponding  to  a  uniform  series  of  questions  prepared  by  M.  GUli<^ron. 
These  results  are  systematically  exhibited  in  a  succession  of  charts, , 
of  which  Homcthing  less  than  fiiur  hundred  have  already  appeared, 
while  it  is  eetimated  l-hat  the  completed  work  will  require  a  total 
of  some  eighteen  hundred  chnrts  to  set  forth  the  material  colleoted| 
by  M.  l^^lmont  in  an  itinerary  of  four  years  devoted  to  this  work.' 
To  indicate  by  a  single  illustration  the  class  of  materia!  aftorde<l,  we 
may  choose  the  record  of  the  patoia  cquivalenta  of  the  word  Acncy- 
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tte;  Here  ve  find  graphically  presented,  so  as  easily  to  be  included  at 
a  glance,  not  only  the  rare  survivals  of  the  Latin  apis,  iind  the  abun- 
dant modifications  of  ltd  regular  diniinutive  apicula,  but  also  such 
otber  diminutives  as  avette  for  *apiUa,  and  Huch  periphrases  an  mauche 
A  micl,  with  the  varioua  diminutivca  moudictU,  mouchalte,  mouchotte. 
The  advantage  of  having  such  scries  of  facts  as  these,  syatcniatically 
group«?d  and  presented  with  so  grea.t  a  degree  of  richness  and  fullness, 
needs  no  onmment.  Moreover,  it  ca-n  never  be  foreseen  in  what  new 
directions  the  immenM!  array  of  material  can  be  judintously  utilized. 
Who,  for  example,  would  be  likely  to  look  to  such  a  sourre  &s  this 
for  light  upon  the  vexed  question  of  thi;  position  of  thu  tonic  accent 
in  French?  Yet,  the  indications  of  tliis  atlau  would  appear  to  lend 
support  to  the  theory  of  some  distinguished  gehotars  that  in  French 
tho  tonic  accent  has  been  to  a  large  extent  transferred  to  the  initiJLl 
syllable.  Apropos  of  such  a  problem  it  may  be  remarked  here,  by 
way  of  transition  to  the  consideration  of  phonetics  in  their  relation 
to  Romance  philology,  that  Gaston  Parid,  in  his  later  years,  was 
accustomed  to  relegate  the  question  of  the  French  tonic  accent  to  the 
query-box  of  the  future,  when  the  testimony  of  the  mechanically 
perfected  phonograph  and  of  other  scientific  appliances  may  pre- 
sumably be  relied  upon  to  furnish  a  trustworthy  answer.  If,  per- 
chance, the  experimental  appliances  of  the  future  shall  corroborate 
in  this  regard  the  apparent  results  of  the  Atla»  linsuistiqut,  then 
it  will  remain  for  the  llomanee  philologist  to  compare  these  results 
with  thoac  of  Gaston  Paris'a  epoch-marking  R&le  de  I'Auenl  iMtin, 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  significance  of  so  astoiiisliing  a  break 
in  the  historic  continuity  of  development.  In  any  case,  the  defureucn 
of  Pans  for  the  applications  of  modem  physical  science  in  the  do- 
main of  phonetics,  and  lus  recognition  of  the  existing  need  of  the 
most  rigorous  accuracy  in  applying  the  physical  science  of  phonetics 
to  the  liiatorical  problems  of  phonologj',  is  characteristic  of  the 
growing  coiisciouMnc^  on  the  part  of  achuhirs  that  the  methods  of 
the  historical  sciences  must  continue  wherever  poaaible  to  be  brought 
into  even  closer  correlation  with  those  of  the  experimental  scivitci-a, 
if  results  worthy  of  the  present  period  are  to  be  attained.  At  the 
same  time  it  givt>s  occasion  f<)r  emphasizing  the  fact  that,  as  at 
prespnt  understood,  the  Hcien«e  of  phonetics  has  already  become  so 
highly  apccializfxl  a  department  of  linguistics,  and  requires  aptitudes, 
gifta,  and  training  so  unusual  on  the  part  of  its  devotees,  that  the 
day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  individual  chairs  and  laboratories 
of  phonetics,  in  emulation  of  the  provision  made  for  the  Abb6 
Rousselot  at  the  College  dc  France,  will  require  to  be  established  in 
our  universities  in  order  to  maintain  the  standards  of  university 
work  on  a  level  with  the  needs  of  the  situation.  Surely  the  recent 
brilliant  work  of  Roussclot  and  his  school  tn  throwing  light  on  the 
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tnntit  rrconditn  problems  of  speech-enunciation  by  the  skillful  mnni- 
pulalion  of  ingenious  mecfaaaicibl  appliances,  and  the  iuterprctalion 
of  their  datR,  hns  abundantly  demonatroted  the  unforeseen  practical 
and  theoretical  possibilities  of  development  in  what  was  not  long 
since  nn  inconspicuous  branch  of  knowledge.  So  that  it  has  now 
become  the  task  of  the  experimental  phonetician  not  only  to  register 
accurately  the  length, pitch,  intensity,  and  rhythm  of  speech-sounds, 
but  also  to  analyze  those  motions  of  the  organs  <)f  speech  which  are 
invisible  to  the  eye  and  to  determine  seicntificnlly  those  physiobg- 
ieal  and  phonetic  changes  which  am  imperceptible  to  the  ear.  It 
has  thii8  become  possible  on  the  one  hand  to  clear  up  many  iheo- 
retical  uncertainties,  and  on  the  other  to  introduce  &  remarkably 
•  Bucceasful  corrective  treatment  for  those  sufTering  from  peculiar 
difficulties,  defects,  and  abnonnalities  of  speech,  not  to  mention,  the 
aid  affordiHl  in  the  ordinary-  acquisition  of  foreign  sounds. 

The  important  subject  of  morphology  —  which  should  naturally 
next  engage  our  attention  —  must  bo  slighted  here,  with  the  remark 
tliat  ita  problems,  in  the  last  analysis,  are  in  the  main  to  be  solved 
by  tracing  the  edects  of  the  operation  of  analogy;  and  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  verb,  with  its  multifarious  forms  and  categories,  affords  the 
richest  opportunities  for  the  exereine  of  this  potent  and  far-reaching 
influence,  it  is  in  the  doctrine  of  the  verU-fonns  that  most  atill 
rrmuina  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  morphulugieal  investiga- 
tion in  the  Ilomance  languages;  and  that  the  isame  statement  ia 
likcwisft  largely  true  of  the  problems  of  word-formation  may  be 
Htrikingly  ilUistratcd  by  calling  attention  to  the  great  number  of 
enigmas  that  a  few  years  ago  were  entisfaetorily  elucidated  by 
Oustftv  Cnhn  in  his  treatLw  on  the  Subttilutinn  of  Sujjixfx  in  Old 
Frmch. 

In  approaching  the  topic  of  Romance  syntax,  —  syntax!  long 
accounted  the  dryeat  and  moet  forbidding  of  subjects  by  reason  of 
the  woodennesa  and  artificiality  with  which  it  has  commonly  bo<»n 
ircaled  in  the  past,  —  how  shall  we  bo  able  in  brief  space  sufficiently 
to  set  forth  the  wealth  and  delightsomenew  of  interest  that  atta.chea 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  manifold  delicate  problems  of  thia  domain? 
Just  an  the  field  of  Greek  syntax  haA  been  made  to  bloBsom  as  the 
roac  by  a  Gilderslccve,  and  that  of  Latin  syntax  by  a  Hale,  so  that  of 
the  Romance  languageshas  been  not  only  most  successfully,  but  also 
most  delightfully,  cultivated  by  a  Tobler.  Here  l>iez,  to  be  sure 
(more  truly  than  in  his  already  antiquated  Phonology  and  Morpho- 
If^y),  still  continues  to  be  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of 
the  neophyte  in  Romance  syntax.  But  for  an  introduction  to  the 
lofty  avenues  and  difficult  byways  that  open  invitingly  to  the  more 
fully  initiated,  unfailing  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  subtle  and 
erudite  professor  of  Berlin.  For  many  years,  from  the  cathedra  of  his 
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renowned  univcnsiiy,  Toblcr  has  continued  to  give  forth  a  twrivtj  of 
contributions  to  the  learned  literature  of  Komaiice  syntax  sitch  nn 
have  transformed  the  whole  complexion  of  many  of  the  procedurva  and 
methods  of  this  study.  From  being  too  often  a  field  for  the  arbitrary 
or  inherited  dicta  of  observers  who  delight  in  the  formulation  of 
purely    metuphysiral  dbtinctinns,  Tobler  has   made  of  Romance 
syntax  a  richly  cultivated  demesne  in  which  the  application  of  the 
comparative   method    and    the   snbtititution   of    fraycho logical    for 
metnphysicnl   data,  have  combined    to   produce  a  body  of  sound 
doctrine  suited  to  command- the  ndmimtion  and  gratitude  of  the 
entire  race  of  philologists.    Yet  such  is  the  boundless  extent  of  the 
domain  included  m  Romance  syntax  that,  far  from  exhausting  any 
department  of  the  subject,  Tobler's  greatest  merit,  perhapfl,  consists 
in  having  pointed  the  way  to  the  solution  of  manifold  problomd  that 
still  await  the  application  of  hia  methods  and  the  utilization  of  the 
data  so  abundantly  funiighcd  by  him.   It  cannot,  however,  be  said 
that  the  force  of  liis  teaclung  and  the  stimulus  of  his  example  have 
yet  borne  the  fruit  that  might  have  been  hoped  for,  in  equipping  a 
body  of  young  disciples  for  the  continuance  and  spread  of  his  peculiar 
work.  Much  less  have  the  results  of  his  investigations  found  sufficient 
recognition  in  the  more  popular  treatises  on  the  subject  intended 
for  practical  instruction;  and  there  ia  perhaps  no  field  of  philological 
research  in  which  there  is  ao  urgent  a  call  for  promising  recruit* 
equipped  with  the  historical  spirit  and  fitted  by  traiuiug  in  historicfU 
methods,  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  the  highest  and  best  echolarship. 
Fortunately,  the  recently  completed  third  volume  of  Meycr-LiJbke'a 
comprehensive  grammar  of    the   Romance   languages  presents  in 
systematic  form,  in  connection  with  much  that  is  original,  the  best 
and  must  significant  rrstilts  of  Tubler's  teaching  in  Ihb  field. 

When  wc  arrive  at  the  branch  of  lexicology,  with  its  practical 
emiwdimcnt  in  the  work  of  lexicography,  we  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  an  enormous  nntpnt,  the  material  of  which  it  will  be 
largely  the  task  of  the  future  to  correct,  to  amplify,  and  to  recast. 
Without,  adverting  to  the  monumental  Dictwnarium  mcduKct  infimae 
Latiniifitis  of  Fhi  Cangc,  dating,  tike  the  etymological  dictionary  of 
IA6DD.KC,  from  the  seventeenth  ccnturj-,  it  will  be  interesting  to  us  to 
sec  how  the  great  Et\fmoletjischeM  WdrterbufJi  of  IMes!  was  virtually 
reenst  in  the  iMiciniseh-romnmsehei  Worterlnirk  of  Ktirting.  While 
the  profoundest  of  scholars,  IMez  was  the  most  unpractical  of  men, 
and  this  latter  fact  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  di-sposition  and 
arrangement  of  his  Etymolagical  Dictionary.  Nothing,  imlnrd,  wiuld 
well  have  been  more  inconvenient  and  vexatious.  The  work  was 
divided  into  two  volumes,  the  first  containing  the  words  common 
to  at  least  two  of  the  three  leading  groups  of  the  Romance  languages, 
while  the  second  volume  was  divided  into  three  parts,  under  which 
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were  rangfd  ro«pectivcIy  the  words  found  in  only  one  of  the  three 
groups.  The  intended  method  of  congulling  the  dictionnry  would 
appear  almost  ludicrous  were  it  not  so  cumbrous  and  exasperating, 
for  in  view  of  the  provokingly  slow  and  difficult  process  of  finding 
what  waa  wanted,  the  balked  and  baffled  inquirer  might  well  have 
been  reminded,  in  bos  extremity,  of  the  famous  culinary  recipe  for 
preparing  jugged  horo,  which  begins,  "First  catch  your  hare."  In- 
deed, "First  catch  your  word,"  might  approprialoly  have  been  tho 
motto  on  the  title-page  of  this  indispenaablo  thesaurus. 

Tlie  mode  of  procedure  was  as  follows:  For  any  Romance  word 
the  etymology  of  which  was  to  be  sought,  the  inquirer  must  first 
determine,  if  poasible,  the  etymological  equivalent,  in  Italian, 
because  the  Italian  form  was  the  one  given  preference  in  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement.  In  case,  however,  there  were  no  Italian  equi- 
valent, the  word  might  perhaps  be  found  ranged  under  ita  own 
proper  form.  This  recourse  failing,  the  word  in  qut-stion  must  be 
Bought  in  the  second  volume,  under  the  group  to  which  it  belonged; 
if,  for  example,  it  chanced  to  be  Boumanian,  it  waa  to  be  look(Hi  for 
in  the  Italian  group;  if  it  were  Provenjal,  in  the  French  group;  if 
Portuguese,  in  the  Spanish  group.  If  at  this  point  the  quest  again 
failed,  rccouree  waa  to  be  had  to  a  very  meagre  index  of  words 
treated  out  of  their  alphabetical  nrdrr  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Not 
until  all  these  resources  bad  failed  was  the  unsophisticated  seeker 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  etymological  dilemma  which  incvitabljr 
forced  him  to  determine,  as  to  him  seemed  best,  to  which  of  the  two 
great  classes  of  words  systematically  omitted  by  BieK  the  missing 
vocable  belonged,  —  whether  to  the  class  of  words  accounted  by 
Dicz,  in  his  etymnloginal  wisdom,  to  be  of  altogether  obvious  etymo- 
logy and  hence  not  worth  the  trouble  of  elucidation,  or  on  the 
other  hand  to  that  very  different  class  of  words  whose  etymology 
was  uTiknoum  to  Diez,  and  which  were  accordingly  inrapshle  of 
elucidation.  And  even  so  the  luckless  wight  was  still  left  in  uncer- 
tainty whether  the  object  of  hia  quest  waa  not  after  all  treated  by 
Diez,  because  the  great  dictionary  waa  well  known,  to  contain,  hidden 
in  one  or  another  of  its  many  out-of-the-way  tomers,  a  gcncpoua 
store  of  etymologies  that  defied  all  the  succeBsion  of  appliances  so 
uningenlously  devised  for  their  discovery.  As  successive  editions  of 
the  work  were  called  for,  Diez  was  naturally  expostulated  with  as  to 
the  disposition  of  its  material,  but  to  no  avail.  And  it  was  not  until 
a  despairing  admirer,  Jamik  of  Prague,  produced  in  a  separate 
volume,  and  under  a  single  alphabet,  an  absolutely  complete  index 
to  the  Etymoloffigchet  Worterbuch,  that  the  incomparable  wealth  of 
this  great  monument  was  placed  adequately  at  the  disposal  of 
scholars. 

Only  a  few  years  later  the  true  and  final  solution  of  the  question 
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as  to  Uie  best  disposition  of  inat«iial  for  an  etymological  Romnnce 
dictionary  was  given  by  Guetav  Korling,  in  his  Lateinisch'Tomanischet 
Wi/rta-l/uck,  which,  considering  the  fact  that  no  one  had  ever  beforft 
utilised  fiuch  a  disposition,  was,  in  spite  of,  or  rather  indeed  because 
of,  its  pxtremp  Biraplicity  and  winvenience,  and  Botwilli standing  the 
defcpta  (if  its  execution,  an  ixiiiovation  of  the  utmost  advantage  to 
etymological  scholarslup. 

'r\m  disposition  conaista  in  making  a  lemma  of  the  Latin  or  other 
etymoD,  under  which  are  ranged  all  its  Romance  representatives, 
with  such  discussion  of  each  as  oircumstanRes  call  for.  All  the  etyma, 
of  whatever  source,  are  mnged  untier  a  single  alphabet,  and  every 
word  treale*!,  in  whatever  place  and  under  whatever  form,  is  indexed 
for  immediate  reference  to  its  etymon.  The  first  and  greatest  utility 
of  this  arrangement  ia  that  it  gi^'cs  the  inquirer  inatantaneoua 
information  as  to  whether  the  word  in  question  is  treated  at  all 
in  thp  work,  and,  if  so,  gives  him  immediate  reference  to  its  etymon 
and  the  aecompanying  diiicuaninn. 

The  present  task,  then,  of  Romance  etymology  is  to  evolve  and 
coordinate  the  material  for  an  immcnae  expansion  and  extension 
of  the  idea  of  Korling'ti  WdHcrbvch,  with  application  of  the  widest 
and  most  accurate  scholarship  to  the  formidable,  nay,  inexhaustible 
task.  Instead  of  baing  limited  to  the  literary  languages,  the  dialects 
and  the  polrn*  should  be  subjected  to  similar  treatment,  until,  in  the 
course  of  time  and  with  the  progress  of  scholarship  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  its  results,  the  foundations  may  be  laid  for  a  ma^um 
cpui,  which  may  be  brought  out  under  auspice*  in  some  respects 
similar  to  those  of  the  great  European  academics  which  cooperate  in 
the  production  of  the  stupendous  Tkesaurus  Linguae  Latinae. 

But  such  a  work  would  still  represent  only  one  of  the  phases  of 
Romance  lexicography.  The  time  is  already  ripe  for  the  complete 
overhauling  of  the  great  national  defining  dictionaries  of  the  various 
Romance  languages,  such  as  Littrfi's  dictionary  of  the  French 
language,  to  mention  only  the  one  that  stands  foremost  and  best. 
The  type  of  the  work  here  to  be  done  is  admirably  indicated  in  the 
JHctwnnaire  giniral  of  Darmestctcr,  Hatifeld,  and  Thomas.  An- 
other monumental  undertaking  necessarily  calling  for  mention 
here  is  the  Old  French  dictionary  of  Godefroy  very  recently  com- 
pleted in  ten  quarto  volumes  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Gov- 
emmont.  Notwithstanding  its  immense  value,  probably  no  great 
dictionary  was  ever  publishwl  that  fell  so  far  short  of  the  ideals  of 
such  a  work.  This  fact  constitutes  a  prt-ssing  incentive  to  the  goodly 
company  of  Old  French  scholars  throughout  the  world  to  labor 
consciously  and  eonstanlly  for  the  amelioration  of  a  work  t^  which 
they  are  already  so  deeply  Indebted  and  which  only  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  who  ore  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  it  can  bring  to  a 
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titat«  of  B.pproxlniaie  perfection.  Its  counterpart  for  the  Old  Proven- 
^1,  the  early  Lfxique  Roman  of  Raynouard,  in  six  octavo  volumes, 
is  now  undergoing  revision  and  expansion  at  the  hands  of  &  most 
competent  Ipxicographer,  E-  L^vy,  but  here  again,  it  shouhl  be  the 
commcin  aim  of  all  Prciveuval  Bcholurs  tu  furnish  helpfid  cutilribu- 
tians.  Huch  an  appeal  &s  this  is  all  the  morv  appropriate  since  in 
connection  u-tlh  tbv  undertakings  here  enumerated  there  uiifor- 
tuimtcly  exists  no  organized  corps  of  readers  and  helpers  sach  as 
docs  sueh  important  service  for  the  Oxford  Oietinnary  of  Rnghsh. 
Partioiilarly  should  attention  he  given  in  all  sueh  work  to  the 
iroportanre  of  semantics,  tn  which  so  great  an  impulse  har;  been  im- 
parted by  the  stinmlating  work  of  Michel  Brfal.  Probably  no  note 
of  caution  is  necessary  here  a^aiuiit  the  repetition  of  the  subversive 
and  astonishing  procedure  of  a  recent  extensive  dictionary  of  the 
English  language  which  consisted  in  throwing  overboard  all  rccog- 
nition  of  the  logical  and  historiral  development  of  meanings  for  the 
purpose,  I  was  about  to  say  of  establishing,  but  must  rather  say  of 
Betting  lip,  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  meanings  in  the  preeiimod  or 
the  imagined  order  of  their  prevalence  in  the  language  at  the  present 
moment. 

Of  the  culminating  function  and  oflice  of  philology  in  applying 
the  data  of  linguistics  to  the  elucidation  of  literaturs,  it  remains  to  say 
what  may  appropriately  be  said  in  the  few  allotted  moments.  I  refer 
to  the  crowning  apphcation  of  all  the  results  of  philological  knowledge 
to  the  clasfiiiieation  of  manuscripts  and  the  constitution  of  texts 
in  accordance  with  the  approved  criteria  of  scientific  criticism,  and 
to  the  adequate  presentation,  interpretation,  and  elucidation  in 
published  form  of  the  literary  production  of  the  past  deemed  worthy 
of  preservation.  Some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the 
field  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  Old  French  manuscripta  alone, 
not  to  speak  of  the  wealth  of  Provencal,  Itulian,  and  Spanish,  there 
la  preserved  a  greater  amount  of  material  thati  the  entire  auri-iving 
body  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  combined.  WTiile  it  is  not  denied] 
that  the  intrinsic  value  of  much  of  this  niatfrial  ia  scarcely  demon- 
strable, it  remains  true  that  a  considerable  part  both  of  that  which 
has  been  already  published,  and  of  that  which  stilt  awaits  public- 
ation, has  a  verj'  decided  significance  either  as  pure  literature  or  as 
a  manifestation  of  the  development  nf  human  thought  and  of  human 
culture.  Some  of  jl,  indeeil,  is  destined  as  pure  literature — epic, 
lyric,  dramatic,  imaginative,  narrative  —  to  maintain  forever  a  high 
plaee  in  the  records  of  the  race.  To  Romance  philology  belongs  the 
eustodianahip  and  exploitation  of  this  rich  heritage.  Much  that  is 
of  permanent  vahic  has  already  been  accomplished.  Without  the 
faintest  aoupion  of  adulation,  but  only  as  a  simple  statement  of  the 
fact,  it  deserves  to  be  said  that  the  work  of  Paul  Meyer  in  unearthing, 
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exploring,  aiiulyziiig,  comparing,  classifying,  deitr'ribing,  ab»jiracliiig, 
and  appraising  the  unknown  wealth  of  Romuiice  manuscript  libcra- 
lure  in  tlic  lihrarics,  monuatrrit'S,  and  chitcauxof  France,  Italy,  and 
England,  and  in  piiblishinK  thv  a-aultaof  liis  invi-atigotiiins  in  acien- 
lific  form  for  the  benefit  of  sL-holars.  not  to  apeak  of  much  accom- 
plished in  other  directions,  has  far  surpassed  the  simitar  work  of  any 
other  man.  Muvh  of  thp  vast  store  nf  data  thus  made  available  to 
the  pbilologixt  and  the  Iit4>rary  historian  Htill  rpmainn  to  he  ulilized, 
and  will  furniflh  the  rising  gcnnnttlon  of  ItttmancR  schularu  with  an 
almost  invxhiuistibles'upplyof  infonnution  for  the  further  prowcullun 
of  their  researches. 

ConcorninR  the  Rreat  body  of  Italian,  French,  Provencal,  Spanish, 
Portuguese  mediijvat  literature  that  has  alrtmdy  seen  the  light  nf  day, 
the  point  nf  fact  that  must  here  be  emphasiied  is  that  only  a  com- 
paratively Bmall  part  of  it,  namely,  that  which  has  been  published 
in  the  past  twenty-five  yeans  or  so,  has  been  edited  in  acconlance 
with  the  critical  standards  of  modern  scholarship,  especially  as  em- 
bodied in  the  canons  of  textual  criticism  involved  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  manuscripts  and  the  scientific  constitution  of  texts.  There 
is,  by  way  of  example,  no  critically  constituted  text  of  so  important 
a  poem  as  the  Old  French  Rojnnn  rf«  la  Rose,  and  even  the  preliminary 
work  of  paving  Ihe  way.  amid  the  multiplicity  ol  widely  scattered 
manuseriplB,  for  the  preparation  of  such  an  edition  has,  if  under- 
taken, never  been  carried  out.  In  this  direction  lies  an  immense 
amount  of  useful  work  for  the  scholars  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

But  still  another  phase  of  the  work  to  he  done  in  this  direction  is 
becoming  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  manifeel- 
ations  of  present-day  philological  scholarship.  This  consists  of  the 
successive  reworking^  by  the  original  editor,  aided  by  the  critical 
acumen  contributed  by  the  world's  best  scholars,  of  texts  critically 
constituted  at  the  outset.  The  most  notable  recent  examples  of  this 
are  to  be  seen  in  Foerstcr'ssucccsaivecditionsof  the  works  of  Clirftien 
de  Troyes,  in  which  through  a  long  scries  of  years  the  editor  has 
brought  to  bear,  strohe  upon  stnike,  the  resources  of  his  almost 
incomparable  eritieal  Krholarxhip  upon  the  problem  of  perfecting  to 
the  utmost  possible  degree  the  condition  of  his  chosen  texts.  Yet  so 
highly  developed  has  bi-rtime  the  critical  training  of  a  number  of  his 
C( ilk-asucs  that  the  enntributions  of  the  latter  to  these  ameliorations, 
through  the  learned  periodicals,  have  become  scarcely  less  numerous 
and  imiM>rtant  than  those  of  the  editor  himself.  So  that  what  may 
be  ealleil.  at  least  in  degree,  a  new  manifestation  of  critical  scholar- 
ship —  that  of  the  cooperative  amelioration  of  philological  work  — 
has  become  a  recognized  condition  of  the  limes. 

Of  that  domain  of  philologj-  which  covers  the  investigation  of 
obscure  literary  sources,  and  the  tracing  of  literary  influences  through 
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channele  not  directly  open  to  the  literary  historian  as  such,  this  is 
not  the  place  nor  is  there  now  the  time,  to  speak.  It  remains  in 
conclufiion  —  not  hecause  either  the  students  of  language  or  the 
students  of  hterature  need  to  be  reminded  of  it,  but  only  to  satisfy 
the  consuming  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things — to  signalize  what  has 
been  announced  as  the  ruling  idea  of  this  entire  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Science,  namely,  the  ultimate  imity  of  knowledge  in  all  fields, 
and  especially,  as  coming  home  with  peculiar  force  to  the  philolo^t, 
the  underlying  unity  that  binds  together  in  indissoluble  significance 
the  phenomena  of  speech  as  the  vehicle  of  human  thought  and  of 
literature  as  the  embodiment  of  human  speech. 
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illaU  3.  fifplfmker  24,  3  p.  m.) 

CRArauAN:  Pttor&woH  Olstap  E.  Kahstrn.  Corni!)!  Untventty. 
SnuKERs:  pROKKfisuH  Kduari)  t^iKVLUM,  riiivmilty  or  lj«ipi'tg. 
PiinrKtHoii   Hr:iiMA?4K  Colutt,  Un*n  Mawr  CcllPge. 
Sbciistaiit:  PiiorEOHOH  Orru  Hellbr,  WaahiogtoQ  Univeniiy. 


THE    HELATION"    of    GERMAN    LINGUTSTICS    TO    INDO- 
GERMANIC  LINGUISTICS  AND  TO  GERMAN  FHILOLOGY 


Ur   EOUARD   SIBVKRS 

(Trontlatfl  }rom  tht  German  by  Rudaiph  Tombo,  Jr.,  Colvmbitt  t/nkwrnfy] 

(EduArdSievefc.  ProfcMSOrof  0«ratiuiLiti'ratuiv,  Umvi-mily  of  LripsiE.  tuncf!  1R{I2. 
b.  I.ipiHildalier^,  PniMia,  1850.  Stu<tWI,  I.i-ipxi);  nnd  Il^rlin.  ProtrMMr  Kxtm- 
ordinary  oi  Gertiianic  and  Komduw  FliiloLogj',  llnivprsity  o(  Jenn.  IS71-7tl- 
Frofi^dsor  of  Gcnnaiiie  PiiiloloRv.  ibid.  1S7H-83;  Pro(<?Bsor,  Univf^niitv  of 
TilUinRrn,  1883-H7;  PM>(i-«*ir  Ilnivi-raity  o(  Hnll...  1XH7-H2;  Rcclnr.  Univcp- 
aity  of  I«ipxix.  l!t01-O2.  Author  of  Tatian :  -Wur^wrfiVr  Hymnrn:  Htliand ; 
Die  Allluichtlciilsfhen  (ilo*)icn  ;  Ojfordtr  Brtirdiklinerriyft .  Dfr  HtUaiid  und  die 
ang^sAchn^tic  Gtnens ;  .-1  ngtlMtJwischr  (irammnlik ;  %iim  ongr/ji'irft*i*rArn 
Vokaiwmtiv i  AUgrrmaniiche  Melrift ;  GnitnUug<:  dcr  Phonvtiiii  oiid  editor  of 
eereTal  acted  compilatioiu.] 

\w  we  wish  to  undcrslaiid  and  cuilmat^*  pmpfrly  the  prpMPnt  and 
fvUiirp  proLlcina  witli  which  a  given  twientific  disuiplinv  may  at 
any  time  be  confronted,  it  is  advisable  to  turn  at  the  very  outset 
from  the  present  to  the  past,  for  a  correct  pfttimate  nf  what  has  be«n 
accomplished  in  a  certain  field  and  proper  direijtinnH  for  fiilure 
efforts  can  be  acquired  only  by  meana  of  a  critical  examination  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  aciencc  in  question.  Moreover,  this 
historiral  method  seems  to  be  demanded  eapcciolly  where  wc  have 
to  deal  with  the  dctcrinination  of  the  reciprocal  relation.^  of  two  or 
more  branches  of  scienee.  which,  in  spite  of  pos.sihle  differences  in 
problem,  viewpoint,  and  method,  are  rieverthele-ss  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  constrained  to  aid  each  other,  according  as  one  is  at  any 
given  time  in  advance  of  the  other. 

German  linguib-tic  selenrc,  which  we  are  to  consider  to-day,  main- 
tains such  reciprocal  relations  more  particularly  in  two  directions. 
In  the  same  way  that  tlie  German  language  is  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
manic family  and  also  of  the  grejtt  Indo-Germanic  group  of  languages, 
so.  too.  German  or  Germanie  linguistic  science  constitutes  an  integral 
part  of  comparative  Indo-Gernnanir  linguistics.  On  the  other  hand. 
German  linguistics  ia  none  the  less  closely  interwoven  with  Gernutn 
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philology,  —  using  Ihe  word  in  the  oustomary  German  BCnse.-^ 
whcthKr  we  lay  the  chief  atrcae  upon  the  criticiam  of  form  or  that  of 
matter.  Gcriimn  linguiatics  is  intinmtcly  aisKociatcd  with  stilL  other 
Gelds  of  knowledge,  but  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  will  not 
bDow  me  to  dinciias  iiue}i  wider  relations. 

The  8cience«  of  Itwlci-Germanic  lingiii-stics,  Gcrmiin  phikilngy,  and 
Germanic  linguintica  arose  practically  at  the  Bame  time,  Iraving 
out  of  coniiidcratioD,  of  counsu,  lyirly  tjporadic  and  uncnrtain  nflorts 
that  wore  more  or  less  aniatcuriah.  In  the  year  1816,  Frani!  Itopp, 
with  his  Sy$tan  oj  Conjugation  in  fian$CTii  compered  mth  those  in 
Oreek,  Latin,  Persian,  and  Ofrrruinie,  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
science  of  Indo-Gcrmanic  tingtiistics,  which  since  then  has  assumed 
such  splendid  propjortions.  In  the  same  year  appeared  Karl  Lach- 
mann's  famous  treatise  on  The  Ori^innl  Form  of  the  Poem  o}  the 
Fall  of  the  Nibelungs,  which  was  followed  in  rapid  suceceaion  by 
hifi  editions  of  the  Nibelungenlied,  of  Hartmann's  ton  Aue  Iwein  of 
the  poems  of  Walther  von  dcr  Vogelweide  and  of  the  works  of 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  editions  that  were  to  serve  for  many 
years  as  unexcelled  models  for  the  critical  treatment  of  Middle 
High  German  works  of  poetry.  And  finally,  in  1819  and  1822, 
respectively,  there  were  published  the  first  and  second  editions  of 
the- first  volume  of  Jakob  Grimm's  immortal  German  grammar,  the 
monumental  work  upon  which  all  Germajuc  linguiatica  cit^nce  rests, 
and  whose  rich  treasures,  in  spite  of  the  most  zealous  efforts,  have 
not  been  exhausted  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  intellectual  talentd  of  the  three  scholars  mentioned  were  afi 
dissimilar  a.i  the  fields  in  which  they  laborpd.  Of  the  three,  Jakob 
Grimm  and  Franz  Bopp  posse&o  the  grt-ulext  fiiniilarity.  In  both  we 
admire  an  equal  wealth  of  fancy  and  native  intuition,  which  enabled 
them  to  make  use  of  even  the  most  minute  dftails  and  to  dl^over 
an  intellectual  or  historical  bond  fur  facts  apparently  unrelated. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lachmann  appears  as  the  incarnation  of  a  care- 
fully diseriminatinR  critic,  and  as  the  master  of  restrninpd  and 
methodical  thought.  These  quaUtiej!  he  exhibited  in  hi.s  ("ffort-s  to 
roconstnict  a  poorly  preserved  text  by  supplying  all  the  delicate 
touches  of  the  author,  as  well  a«  in  attempts  to  e8t.^b!i.sh  literary- 
historical  relations  or  to  cicftr  up  the  historical  genesis  of  the  text 
and  its  contents. 

From  both  the  positive  and  the  negative  standpoints,  Jakob 
Gnmm's  activity  and  personal  position  were  for  a  long  time  repre- 
sentative and  authoritative  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  Ger- 
man linguistic  acicnee  to  Indo-Germanic  UuRuiatics,  on  one  hand, 
and  to  German  philology  on  the  other.  The  older  grammar  of  the 
East  in  accordance  with  its  "philological"  leanings  bad  pursued 
linguistics  only  sa  a  means  to  an  end.    In  the  pursuit  of  semi-anti- 
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quftriaii  intereats  it  had  concerned  iteelf  with  the  collection  and 
publication  of  linguistic  peculiarities  and  eccentricities,  while  it 
endeavored  at  the  aame  time  to  eetablish  a  standard  of  usage  for 
literatun?  and  tins  conversation  of  the  educated  classts.  With  the 
advL-nt  of  Bopp  and  Grimm,  however,  investigations  of  the  linguistic 
elcmciita  were  conducted  for  their  own  sake.  Henceforth  the  question 
no  longtr  turned  eolcly  on  the  "Is"  and  the  "Shall,"  but  new  and 
more  important  questions  arose,  as  for  example,  "How  arc  we  to 
apprehend  existing  forms,  where  are  we  to  seek  their  origin,  and  how 
has  the  individual  element  been  develnped  from  the  original  forms 
which  we  must  establish?"  It  was  this  new  range  of  questions  that 
raised  the  old  descriptive  "grammar"  with  its  normalizing  tendencies 
to  tliL-  rank  of  a  "science  of  language." 

This  series  of  questions  also  contains  the  germ  of  the  elements 
which  constitute  the  simUarity  as  well  as  the  dissimilarity  between 
Grimm  and  Bopp.  The  latter,  from  the  first,  boldly  attacked  the 
ultimate  questions  which  linguistic  science  felt  permitted  to  put. 
First,  he  turned  hia  attention  to  the  expUnation  of  Indo-Germanic 
linguistic  forms  and  sought  to  establish  these  by  the  comparatlve- 
spcculfltivc  method  on  the  basis  of  the  great  variety  of  formH  found 
m  individual  dialects.  Jakob  Grimm,  however,  advanced  with 
greater  caution  and  more  distinctly  along  the  Unes  of  historical 
development.  To  be  sure,  he  also  occasionally  grappled  with  general 
glottological  problems,  yet  his  main  interest  was  directed  to  the 
narrower  field  of  Germanic,  and  accordingly  he  concerned  himself 
more  directly  with  the  accurate  determination  of  Unguistie  resem- 
blances and  differences  and  their  historical  development.  In  Grimm's 
work,  too,  considerable  prominence  is  given  to  the  philological  ele- 
ment, as  is  clearly  deinonatra ted  by  his  extensive  collection  of 
authentic  and  historically  arranged  material  taken  directly  from  the 
preserved  linguistic  sources.  Bopp  had  turned  his  attention  first 
to  the  Indo-Oermanic  systpm  of  conjugation,  and  when,  in  1819, 
Grimm  appeared  on  the  scene  with  the  first  part  of  his  German 
grammar,  he  also  dealt  only  with  infleetiona.  although  he  appniached 
the  question  from  an  essentially  different  standpoint.  Only  three 
years  later,  however,  in  1822,  he  adopted  a  new  course,  which 
brought  in  its  train  far-reaching  results,  for  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  grammar  he  prefaced  the  consideration  of  Ger- 
manic inflections  with  a  complete  and  8>'Stematic  investigation  of 
the  conditions  of  Germanic  phonetics.  This,  indeed,  was  the  firet 
aystematjc  attempt  in  the  history  of  grammar  and  of  the  science 
of  language  to  introduce  the  ncwdieciphncof  historical-comparative 
phonetics,  which  is  now  the  basis  for  all  formal  studies  in  comparative 
Uoguistics,  since  without  it«  aid  asystcmatic  comparison  of  iuflectional 
forms  is  impossible. 
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The  science  of  comparative  liiiKuisiica  has  been  drawing  steadily 
nvi&y  from  Bopp's  goftl  and  from  his  mctbod  of  explaining  what  he 
termed  the  "oi^anism  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,"  for  it  has 
come  to  rcnogniie  in  ev^r-inareasing  menpiirp  the  futility  of  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  pnihlem  with  the  insuffieipnt  means  at  its  disposal. 
To  be  sure,  ive  owe  Bopp  an  everlasting  deht  of  gratitude  for  having 
by  his  comparisons  cistablishcd  dnfinit«!y  and  for  alt  time  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  individtiat  Indo-Germanic  langiiage-a,  whieh  had 
previously  been  only  darkly  suspected.  And  yet  if  we  consider  the 
actual  mode  of  comparison,  wp  shall  find  the  historicai  method  as 
applied  by  Grimra  to  be  of  far  greater  significance  for  future  research 
than  Bopp's  divinatorj'  mode  of  procedure,  which  caused  him  to 
odvanc*  by  leaps  and  bounds.  To  whatever  extent  Grimm's  method 
may  have  been  displaced  by  stricter  present-daj'  requirements  in 
individual  instances,  wc  must  not  forget  that  it  was  preeminently 
he  who  gave  the  initial  impulse  in  a  number  of  important  points. 
It  was  Jakob  Grimm  who  first  insisted  upon  the  strictest  historical 
control  of  all  related  material,  and  upon  the  most  complete  induction 
as  prerequisite  for  the  comparison  of  less  intimately  associated  lin- 
guistic forms  and  for  the  consequent  reconstruction  of  primitive 
Indo-Germanic  forms,  which  is  indispensable  even  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  the  eonviction  that  no  material  should  be 
compared  in  a  wider  circle,  unless  it-s  hialory  within  the  individual 
languages  and  families  of  languages  has  been  carefully  and  un- 
qucstionab\)'  determined  beforehand.  U  is  to  him,  again,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  gradual  development  of  Indo-Gcrmanic  linguistics 
into  a  history  of  the  individual  families  of  languages  and  their  sub- 
divi.sions. 

Kor  a  long  time  the  influence  of  Indo-Germanic  linguistics  upon 
Germanic  linguistics  was  not  so  prominent  as  the  impulse  gi^'cn  by 
Jakob  Grimm  to  the  development  of  Indo-Germanie  linguistics  itself, 
an  impulse  that  in  refllity  goes  back  to  Bopp.  In  those  days,  as  in 
the  ease  of  Jakob  Grimm, Gcrmanir  linguistics  eontrib«t*d  more  than 
it  received  in  return.  To  l>e  sure,  Grimm  was  familiar  with  the  in- 
vestigations nf  Bnpp  and  his  succerwors  in  the  general  Indn-Gcrmanic 
field,  yet  he  employed  their  results  with  a  certain  reserve,  which 
ended  by  isolating  Germanic  grammar,  as  it  were,  from  comparotivc 
Indo-Germsnie  linguistics.  The  first  generation  of  Germanic  scholars 
after  Grimm  and  l^achmann  seldom  overateppcd  the  narrow  bounds 
of  their  limited  subject.  This  may  be  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  structure  of  Germanic  grammar  aa  erect-ed 
by  Jakob  Grimm  seemed  to  be  so  firmly  established  that  no  necessity 
was  felt  for  securing  additional  support  from  a  great  distance.  The 
most  important  consideration,  however,  was  that  the  pupils  of  both 
Grimm  and  Lachmann  were  interested  in  philology  rather  than  in  the 
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actAJiO  science  of  grammaror  linguistics, their  altitude  beinginfluenced 
partly  by  personal  Inolinaliuii  aoU  eridowmeut  and  partly  by  the 
strict  diBfipline  of  Lachinaiin's  school. 

The  earlicat  attempt  to  eatabliah  an  entente  cordialc  Iwtweeu  the 
fields  of  linguiBtics  and  philology  dntcs  from  Ibc  end  of  the  seventh 
dccad«  of  Ll)c  uiiiciecntli  century.  On  the  literary  side  the  movement 
WW  introduced  in  Germany  by  Wilhfllm  Schcmr  in  his  HiatAry  of 
the  German  fMnguage  {Zur  CeachiehU  dpr  linttschtn  S-prnche.  —  18(18), 
with  its  wealth  nf  ideas  and  imagination.  The  book  was  hailed  with 
outiipokni  mlmiralion  by  wame,  and  nw-t  wil.h  detprmint^  opposition 
by  uthcrs.  This  latter  uttitudf:  may  be  attributed  in  part  U»  the  fact 
that  in  the  field  of  comparative  linRuistics  ^particularly  under  the 
Iiyadorsbip  of  Aupist  Schleicher  and  tioorg  (.Xirtius,  who.wrrc  joined 
as  far  as  methodology  Is  concerned  by  William  Dwight  Whitney  —  a 
more  sober  mode  of  observation  had  begun  to  make  itiielf  felt,  which 
left  less  room  for  the  kind  of  free  aprrulntion  to  which  Scherer  w aa  bo 
partial.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  without  eigiiificance  that 
the  interest  in  linguistic  matters  in  general,  which  was  spreading 
rapidly  at  that  time,  had  attracted  a  number  of  rising  tJermaiiio 
scholars,  espoeially  at  Leipzig,  to  the  school  of  comparative  linguistics, 
scholars  who  had  not  yet  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Bcherer'a 
book  and  his  mode  of  thought,  but  who.  like  those  of  their  contem- 
porariea  that  devoted  themselveB  more  exclusively  to  linguistics,  were 
giiided  rather  by  the  cool  and  clear  precision  of  their  teacher  Curtius. 

Through  the  common  labors  of  this  Leipzig  group  of  young 
linguiste  and  Germanic  scholars,  there  arose  during  the  seventies 
the  school  of  Young  Grammarians  (Junj/ijrammfllifter).  so-called  from 
a  casual  jest  made  by  Znrncke.  The  ino^^t  pronounced  clmracteriatic 
of  this  school  is  the  strong  emphasis  it  lays  upon  methodology'  and 
the  doctrine  of  principles,  thuH  furnishing  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
often  di-Kultory  mpthwl  adopted  by  Scherer.  It  iit  hanlly  fair  to  the 
Young  Orummariuiis  to  look  upon  their  eftorta,  in  the  light  of  the 
many  heated  cantrovcrsies  into  which  they  were  drawn,  as  being 
expended  mainly  in  outside  diMpiites.  Tin.-  real  clmracteristies  of  this 
circle,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  souRht  in  their  attempts  to  free 
them.selve«  from  a  certain  narrowness  of  doctrine  represented  in  their 
own  teacher,  Georg  Curtins.  It  was  this  Identirnl  eireumstanee  that 
led  finally  t(t  a  srientifur  estrangement  lietween  Giirt/ius  and  his  pupils 
—  wi  eBtrangcment  really  no  lew  remarkable  than  the  contract  be- 
Iwccn  the  tt-ii(iencics  of  the  Young  Grammarian!)  and  those  of  the 
newly  arising  linguistic  science,  which  were,  almost  simultaneously, 
eonnocted  with  Johannes  Schmidt  and  August  >'ick. 

If  from  the  genorBlty  accepted  standpoint  of  to-day  we  look  back 
at  the  linguistic  methods  of  research  more  or  less  universally  current 
in  the  sixties  and  early  seventies,  we  must  admit  the  existence  of 
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certain  pedantry  in  the  fipld  at  thai  time.  A  considerable  number 
o(  old  doctrines  —  of  which  some  had  been  eetablishcd  a  priori  in 
a  period  when  languagc-researeh  tended  to  be  philosophical  and  spec- 
ulative, and  of  which  othera  can  be  traced  back  to  exaggerated  coti- 
ceptiona  of  the  antiquity  of  tho  Aryan  languages,  espeeJally  of  San- 
skrit, and  to  the  uncritical  acceptance  of  doctrines  of  the  old  Indian 
grammEinans  —  were  accepted  at  their  face-value  and  transmitted 
without  investigation  from  generation  to  generation.  (As  examples 
]  need  only  cit*  the  dootrme  of  the  priority  of  the  o-eounds  over  the 
e-  and  o-sounds,  or  of  all  explosives  over  spirants;  the  doetrine  of 
guns;  or  the  thi-ory  of  the  diiitribution  of  the  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
guages on  the  hasis  of  a  genealogical  tree,  etc.)  Above  everything  else, 
however,  thfoe  investiguiiDUH  vvw.  based  BoWy  on  the  written  word, 
which  was  duly  "  analyxeJ  "  and  with  Uie  aid  of  all  manner  of  little 
strokes  divided  and  subdivided  into  roots  and  the  most  varied  forms 
of  derivative  and  inflectional  suffijtes,  etc.  But  no  attention  whatever 
was  paid  to  the  paycholrgy  of  language,  which  unites  the  smaller 
particles  into  the  finished  word,  nor  to  the  psychic  processes  which 
contnil  the  trans mirisinn  and  transformation  of  human  speech. 
Moreover,  no  one  attempted  seriously  to  throw  light  on.  the  phonetic 
aspects  of  linguistic  changes  established  on  paper  by  colling  into 
requisitinn  an  aid  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  is,  the  comparative 
study  of  the  phonetic  phenomena  of  living  languages. 

It  wa-t  naturally  not  to  be  expected  that  a  sudden  improvement 
could  be  made  in  these  conditions.  Long  conflicts  have  been  neees- 
uary  before  the  now  ideas  and  methods,  which  have  been  so  widely 
promulgated,  especially  etncc  the  eeventieu,  could  become  adjusted 
and  secure  more  univorHal  recognition.  But  at  the  present  time 
scarcely  any  essential  difference  in  methods  exists,  and  it  is  probable 
that  all  language -investigators  to-day  employ  in  practice  the  methods 
first  adopted  by  the  Young  Grammarians,  even  though  a  certain 
antipathy  may  be  fell  here  and  there  for  the  name  of  the  movement 
and  although  in  theory  opposition  against  certain  of  their  principles 
still  exists. 

To  this  transformation  in  lingiiuitio  conceptions  and  methods 
Gernmnic  lingubtics,  as  wc  should  expect,  has  contributed  its  due 
share.  While  the  older  science  of  language  had  concerned  itself 
primarily  with  the  written  forms  of  the  earlier  and  most  ancient 
language-perimlii,  the  Germnnists,  like  tho  Komanists  and  Slavist!), 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  their  linguistic  sources  reach  directly 
into  the  present,  have  from  the  very  beginning  been  concerned  also 
with  the  study  of  living  langiiagrs  and  dialects.  Hence,  necesairily, 
their  attention  has  also  been  directed  to  the  psychological  side  of 
larguagc-stnicturo  and  language-development,  which  can  be  inves- 
tigated successfully  only  on  the  basis  of  the  living  language.     We 
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cannot,  acconlingly,  attribute  to  mere  chance  tW  circumstance  that 
the  two  mnst  important  principles  in  niocit-rn  linguistics  as  opposed 
to  the  older  science  were  first  cmphaticttlly  uniionnccd  by  thoec- 
scholars  who  were  invcetigatinR  Living  dixtlccts.  I  refer  In  the  first 
pine*'  to  the  doctrine  of  the  rcpilarity  of  sound-eoirespondenee  and 
sound-development  in  that  portion  of  language  the  trnnRmission  of 
which  is  purely  mnemonic,  in  other  words,  to  what  has  been  called 
—  the  chnire  of  trcrms  m  not  a  particularly  happy  one  —  the  doctrine 
of  the  ahBoliite  constancy  of  eound-laws.  In  the  second  place  I  refer 
Co  the  doctrine  of  the  complete  equality  of  those  new  linguistic 
fonna  which  are  created  in  the  absence  of  purely  mnemonic  trane- 
mission  by  means  of  dolinitc  psychological  processes  of  assimilation, 
that  is.  what  we  call  formation  by  analogy^  or  through  association, 
or  explain  as  form-transferences,  leveling,  etc.  Nor  should  we  forget 
that  the  demand  for  a  strictly  phonetic  treatment  of  problems  of 
sound-development  was  firet  made  and  carried  out  in  practice  by  the 
GermanUts.  Comparative  linguUtica  is  indebted  especially  to  the 
Germanie  and  Slavic  scholar  Karl  Vemer  for  tus  important  incor- 
poration of  the  doctrine  of  accent  in  the  history  of  sound-develop- 
ment. And  finally,  comparative  language-study  is  indebted  to  Ger- 
manic linguistics  for  the  one  systematic  treatise  on  the  methodology 
of  language- investigation  which  is  recognized  as  the  complete  expres- 
sion of  the  ideaH  now  generBlly  accepted.  I  speak  of  the  methodn 
proclaimed  by  Hermann  Paul  in  his  Printipim  der  Sprachgeackichte, 
and  it  is  these  methods  which,  uaconsrious  as  the  act  may  !«•,  in 
practice  helped  to  regulate  the  research  even  of  those  language-invc*- 
tigators,  who,  opposed  to  the  theoretical  discussion  of  general  prin- 
eiptes,  prefer  to  base  their  methods,  iis  it  were,  on  the  foundation  of 
individual  instances. 

From  all  that  ha.s  been  said,  we  see  that  the  history  of  comparative 
and  Germanic  linguL-ftics  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  a 
mutual  borrowing  of  methods  and  ideas,  and  the  more  active  this 
interchange  became,  the  more  bountiful  was  the  harvest  of  the  joint 
intellectual  labors. 

If  wo  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  relation  between  Germanic 
linguistics  and  critical  Gcnnan  philology,  we  shall  find  that  the  con- 
ditions are  very  similar,  except  that  the  mutual  diffusion  of  the  two 
sets  of  ideas  has  not  been  bo  complete  and  productive  as  in  the  case 
of  German  linguistics  and  comparative  linguistics.  This  circumstance 
is  readily  explained  on  general  as  well  as  on  historical  grounds. 

The  representatives  of  Germanic  and  of  comparative  linguisticH 
are  inherently  brought  into  more  intimate  contact  by  the  common 
tendency  and  the  common  goal  of  their  labors:  the  only  difTerence 
lies  in  the  breadth,  the  number,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  tbo 
BubjeetB  treated.    Both  strive  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  Ian- 
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guagc,  and  both  employ  the  histflrical-noniparativc  mothod.    T^an- 
guage-history  on  the  whole-  is  really  synonymous  with  lungimge 
differentiation,  and  it  h  furthermore  chBractcmtic  of  this  language 
differentiation   that  only  a  limited  portion  of  common  language 
property  resting  ou  the  uldcr  biusb  of  greater  unity  ia  ever  handed 
down  to  the  younger,  more  etronglj'  specialized  linguistic  divisions. 
Again,  it  is  self-evident  that  eonditions  possessed  in  common, 
oven  in  later  periods,  are  prerequisite  for  drawing  eonclusions  about 
earlier  forms.    The  language-investigator  conducting  his  researches 
along  historical  lines  must  from  the  nature  of  things  begin  in  every 
case  with  the  common  element  and  determine  its  originality.    Not 
until  this  preliminary  inveetigation  has  been  completed  can  he  turn 
with  the  expeetation  of  ullimnte  reward  to  ihe  comparative  examin- 
ation of  differences  in  form  and  structure  and  thoir  history*.   The  fact 
that  both  activities  must  frequently  be  combined  in  practical  detail 
work,  tlie  more  bo  the  more  delicate  and  detailed  the  form  tlie  pro- 
blems lAkc,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand.   Moreover, 
the  student  of  language  seolcH  to  recognize  common  elements  in  forms 
whifh  have  been  pnived  nut  to  be  original,  and  to  differ  from  one 
another,  by  drawing  concluisiona  from  the  similarity  of  changes 
about  the  similarity  of  the  proccsees  —  mainly  psychical  —  that  have 
pmduccd  the  changes.     Going  still  another  step  further,  from  tho 
wmilarity  of  those  procesaea  he  can  draw  concluaions  as  to  the 
normalcy  of  the  changes  under  consideration  —  a  matter  nVieh 
depends  upon  the  similarity  of  thi*  psychical  organir^tion  of  the 
various  peoples  and  npcakcra.     ft  Is  this  latter  similarity,  finally, 
which  alone  can  give  to  the  iuvcatig&tur  of  linguistic  conditions 
the  ncccBKory  faith  in  the  corrcclncss  of  his  views  and  explanut'ons. 
This  much  is  therefore  t-stnblished ,  that  the  scholar  who  appronches 
the  study  of  langtwge  fmm  the  historical-comparative  standpoint 
is  compelled  to  work  chiefly  with  that  portion  of  the  huigringe  which 
we  may  designate  as  the  collfutivo  uttuinmcnt,  or,  at  Icitst,  a«  the 
GollcctiTc  possession  of  the  speaking  masses.    It  ia  entirely  different 
with  the  critienl  philologist,  for  whom  language  represents primnrily 
only  that  fraction  of  the  genera!  (-onception  of  Inngtmge  which  has 
been  preserved  as  literature  —  literature  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term.     In  one  respect,  therefore,  he  conceives  of  language  as  the 
means  of  expression  for  certain  thonghts  and  cnntenta  which  he 
investigates.     On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  he  takes  any  interest 
whatever  in  form,  he  regards  language  partly  as  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  various  artistic  forms  of  human  speech  are  erected,  portly 
as  a  means  of  differentiation  between  individuals  or  between  stages 
of  art.    Pisregarding  the  question  of  content,  this  is  equivalent  to 
the  slAtemcnt  that  the  philologist  must  be  attracted  in  language 
primarily  by  the  production  of  the  individual,  just  as  the  student  of 
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language  should  be  attracted  by  the  oollective  production  of  tbe 
mafscs. 

Of  course  the  philologist  muBt  also  occaeionally  resort  to  compar- 
iooiis,  at  least  whenever  he  wishes  to  individualize  arti&tioally;  and 
if  his  comparisons  are  to  be  correct,  he.  too,  must  follow  the  historical 
method.  Uul  the  historical  conclusions  drawn  from  his  sources  and 
the  dilTorenccA  establishcdt  iu>  matter  whether  they  be  differcnont 
of  individuals  or  groups,  do  not,  ae  in  the  c&se  of  the  student  of  Ian- 
guagr,  serve  him  primarily  in  the  determination  of  connections,  — 
even  if  only  in  the  general  psychology  of  language-change,  —  but, 
eonvciwly,  they  aid  him  in  his  separation  of  elements,  and  in  de- 
tachinR  the  individual  fmm  the  general.  Or  if  he  be  attracted  more 
directly  to  the  general,  he  will  turn  rather  to  fields  of  languagc- 
jpsthcties  than  to  those  of  language-psychology. 

An  exaggerated  conception  nf  this  tendency  is  of  course  fraught 
with  manifold  dangers.  The  one-aided  philologist,  particiilarly, 
who  docs  not  know  how  to  profit  by  the  viewpoint  and  the  methods 
of  the  language-invcfitigfttor,  will  neglect  a  series  of  methods  which 
would  aid  him  in  his  researches,  and  moreover  he  will  be  apt  to 
regard  observed  facta  in  a  false  light,  because  they  appear  to  him  as 
unconnected  dots  and  not  as  links  in  a  definite  chain  of  development. 

The  corresponding  dangers  which  confront  the  one-sided  linguist 
lie  in  the  opposite  direction.  Without  the  necessary  philological 
control,  he  is  apt  to  regard  separate  elements  as  too  closely  related 
and  to  see  connections  and  possibilities,  the  acceptance  of  which 
would  be  absolutely  prohibited  by  philological  determinations. 
Moreover,  inasmuch  as  his  whole  method  of  investigation  leads  him 
first  of  all  to  the  search  for  direct  courses  of  development,  such  as 
are  furnished  in  rich  measure  by  the  natural  speech  of  every-day 
life,  it  will  not  always  be  easy  for  him  to  follow  the  zigzag  path  of 
development  produced  by  the  influence  of  individual  forces  and  by 
the  intentionally  artistic  development  of  the  written  language. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  a  mutual  rapproekemenl 
and  an  interchange  of  Ideas  and  methods  is  absolutely  essential  to  tbe 
satisfactory  progress  of  both  philology  and  linguistics.  While  the 
philologist  needs  the  science  of  language  for  the  broadening  of  his 
horinon  in  general  lioguiHtje  matt^ers,  the  linguist,  convcTsely,  can- 
not get  along  without  philolopcal  critieism  in  the  arrangement  and 
accurate  determination  of  his  material  of  comparison. 

The  general  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  this  union,  evident 
as  it  woul<l  seem  to  be  in  thcor>',  h&s  been  slow  to  gain  ground  in 
practice.  The  linguists  have  made  the  earliest  and  most  vigorous 
efforts  in  this  direction.  To  he  mire  many  sins  may  still  be  committed 
here  by  the  individual;  in  principle,  however,  the  motinm  .soienee 
of  language  does  demand  that  all  its  representatives  be  philologists 
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at  leaat  to  the  extent  of  rmploying  only  such  material  as  can  end«re 
the  test  of  philological  criticism,  rhilology,  the  older  and  prouder 
sistcr-scioacc,  has  on  the  whole  been  less  eager  to  comply  with  tbe 
dcinniids  which  linguistic  inveBligation  was  foreetl  to  cslnblish,  and 
even  at  this  day  the  number  of  philologists  who,  to  their  own  detri- 
ment, renounce  the  employment  of  linguistic  aids,  or  who  on  general 
principles  —  regarding  it  as  incompatible  with  their  dignity  —  m- 
fuse  to  come  to  an  Agreement  with  the  science  of  language,  is  not 
insignifieant.  Yet  in  thi/j  respect,  also,  the  laet  few  years  hava 
witnessed  a  decided  improvement,  especially  in  the  field  of  GcnnBn 
philology. 

Aa  we  know,  German  philology  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  Karl 
Lachmann  just  as  German  linguistics  restsuponthoee  of  JakobGrimm. 
For  the  former,  therefore,  so  far  at  least  as  Lachmann's  inlluence 
reaches,  his  conceptions  of  linguistic  matters  have  remainLMl  authori- 
tative. This  is  more  particularly  true  of  the  estimate'  of  the  German 
language  and  iu  development  from  the  Middle  High  German  period  to 
the  present  day ,  that  is,  of  those  very  periods  of  the  German  laiiKuage 
which  by  reason  of  their  youth  and  the  ."secondary  character  of  Uieir 
idioma  were  of  relatively  less  interest  for  linguistics. 

Having  l>egun  as  a  disciple  of  the  soHool  of  classical  philology, 
Lachmann  naturally  tmik  it  for  granted  that  in  the  cla«(>ioal  works 
of  Middle  High  Gcnium  poetry  we  have  an  artistic  language,  which, 
produced  as  it  was  fur  a  definite  purpose  in  a  limited  circle  of  the 
hifihly  cultured,  differed  essentially  from  the  ordinary  lansuaEC 
of  the  common  people.  Interested  in  this  higher  artistic  language 
alone,  Laehmann  applied  the  whole  force  of  his  incomparable 
sagacity  to  its  rej>loratinn  in  its  original  purity  and  to  giving  each 
and  every  individual  Middle  High  German  port  hi.s  due.  The  dialects 
of  the  common  people  had  no  attraetlim  for  him  nor  for  many  others: 
they  were  regarded  as  ordinary  and  crude,  and  wherever  they  croppe<l 
out  occaaionally  in  literature,  they  were  looked  upon  as  di.sturbing 
intrudere. 

It  is  scarcely  astonishing  that  in  the  light  of  such  an  attitude  the 
scientific  study  of  German  dialects  of  the  middle  as  well  as  of  the 
modem  period  should  have  been  neglected  so  long,  in  spite  of  the 
brilliant  labors  with  which  Joharin  Andreas  Schmellcr  inaugurated 
this  discipline  at  an  ejirly  time.  The  reaction,  however,  was  bound  to 
come,  and  it  did  come,  even  before  Lachmann's  death,  from  the 
philological  side.  For  it  was  discovered  that  in  the  poetic  literature 
from  Middle  German  territory,  to  which  but  little  attention  had 
formerly  been  paid,  dialectical  material  plays  an  entirely  different  rdle 
from  the  one  it  plays  in  the  classical  poetic  productions  of  Upper  Ger- 
many upon  which  Lachmanu  basc^i  his  theories.  His  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  Middle  High  German  language,  at  least  in  its  strict  inter- 
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pretelion,  thereby  received  its  deathblow,  and  it  could  be  saved  only 
in  somewhat  modified  fonn  for  a  portion  of  Middle  High  German 
literature,  to  he  mirp,  howevt'r,  the  most  valuablp  part.  But  here 
again  contradiction  soon  net  in,  plainly  influenced  by  the  higher 
value  that  linguistics  iwcribcd  to  the  dialects  as  such,  sinre  theao 
very  dialeets  furnished  raon;  suitable  and  accnrdinKly  more  valuable 
material  for  their  special  purposes  of  investigation.  Thus  Hermann 
I'ftul  taught  that  in  the  middle  period  of  German  there  was  no  artistio 
language  of  poetry  differing  in  principle  fmm  the  dialects.  He  stated 
that  no  poet  hesitated  t<»  make  use  of  his  nwn  dialect,  and  claimed 
that  the  nmall  nnmher  of  differentiated  dialectical  forms  to  be  found 
in  the  ela^tdcal  poclr>'  of  Upper  (Icrmany.  or  more  e«pef:ially  in  the 
rimes  of  the  poets,  was  due  to  thn^  fact  that  the  separation  into  dia- 
lects in  Upper  Germany  had  not  at  that  time  advanced  far  enough 
«o  leave  plain  traces  behind  in  the  technique  of  rime. 

Thu.')  another  extreme  view  was  established  and  occasion  furnished 
for  a  lively  and  protnirl*^!  controversy  Ijetween  the  two  camps,  of 
which  one  exaggerated  the  philological  and  the  other  the  linguistic 
elements. 

In  the  end  neither  of  ihe  extreme  views  was  accepted  in  its  en- 
tirety, but,  as  in  Bo  many  other  cases,  the  truth  was  found  on  middle 
ground.  The  partial  agreement  that  has  been  secured  in  this  import- 
ant question  ia  (he  happy  consummation  of  the  satisfactory  aettle- 
ment  reached  between  philologj'  and  linguistics,  espctially  through 
the  model  lalmra  of  Carl  Kraua  and  Konrad  Zwierzina.  Both  of  these 
investigators  proceeded,  to  be  sure,  from  the  strictly  philological 
aide,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  explaining  complicated  conditions, 
they  have  not  disdained  the  aid  given  by  modern  dialectolog>'.  We 
may,  therefore,  now  regard  it  as  certain,  that  the  Middle  High 
German  poets  of  the  claKsical  period  were  really  no  mere  nat-uralista 
M)  far  as  their  language  was  concerned.  Their  idioms  were  real  arliBlie 
dialectji,  only  in  a  different  sense  from  that  of  Lachmann.  Nor  can 
we  any  longer  speak  of  a  ruling  unity,  but  only  of  more  or  less  strik- 
ing resemblances;  and  the  degree  of  these  restmibtances  dcptrnda 
primarily  upon  the  relationship  of  those  dialects  to  which  the  various 
poeta  belong.  The  languages  employed  by  the  poets,  accordingly, 
also  rest  upon  the  dialect*,  hut  the  poels  do  not  present  thew*  dialects 
jn  their  entire  purity,  inasmuch  as  they  arc  prime  to  omit  all  forms 
that  would  appear  too  strange  to  the  auditor  speaking  another 
dialect.  The  artistie  character  of  the  languages  employed  by  the 
various  Middle  High  Germiin  poets  is  therefore  mainly  negative, 
eonfflsting  rather  in  the  avoidance  of  what  is  not  regarded  as  gen- 
erally accepted  than  in  the  ineIu.sion  of  linguistic  forms  from  an- 
otherdialectfor  the  sakeof  unity.  It  cannot. of  course, bedenied  that 
there  is  a  certain  tendency  toward  gencraliMtion  even  under  these 
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conditions,  wliicK  beaidc  the  knowledge  of  neighboring  idioms  pre- 
tuppoflve  also  tx  conscious  regard  for  the  linguistic  sense  of  furuign 
individualities  Indeed,  in  some  respects  a  positive  departure  from 
the  every-dfly  spwrh  of  the  home  must  be  admitted  csperially  in  the 
regulation  of  the  vowpIb  of  vmaccented  syllables,  upon  the  study  of 
which  sufficient  stress  haa  not  been  laid  in  the  past.  At  all  events, 
we  are  dpalinp  not  with  a  dpfiiiitrly  established  attempt  at  adjust- 
ment, but  rather  with  one  that  was  actively  at  work  in  Middle 
High  German  times  and  that  lias  not  censed  even  incur  day,  although 
for  centuries,  in  conscious  struggle  against  the  constantly  outeropping 
dialects,  unceasing  efforts  have  been  directed  towards  the  real  uni- 
fication of  the  new  artistic  language,  which  we  have  come  to  call  the 
New  High  German  literary  language. 

My  present  task  does  not  call  for  a  more  detailed  description  of 
this  infinitely  complicatM  prot'est^.  I  munt  content  myself  with 
having  indicated,  by  the  aid  of  au  example  selected  at  random,  how 
philology  and  linguistics  liave  had  lo  learn,  one  from  the  other,  in 
order  to  clear  up  the  historical  development  of  a  considerable  pro- 
vince of  the  German  language,  namely,  the  subsidiary  forms  employed 
in  literature.  On  the  whole,  the  philological  viewpoint  has  unques- 
tionably vindicated  itself,  as  is  readily  understood  if  we  recollect  that 
we  are  dealing  with  the  history  of  more  or  less  artificially  developed 
idioms.  But  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  doubting  whether 
without  the  opposition  of  German  UnguiBtics  —  which  demanded  a 
new  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  entire  problem  —  German 
philology  would  have  succeeded  in  freeing  itself  so  quickly  and  so 
completely  from  the  ban  of  the  old  inherited  doctrines  that  were 
accepted  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  establish  their  oorreetnesa. 
In  this  regard  (lerman  philology,  therefore,  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  German  linguistics,  juat  aa  the  latter  is  indcbtetl  to  the  former 
for  the  impulse  given  in  the  stnigglc  to  correct  its  conceptions  about 
language-development  in  general. 

W©  may  admit  that  the  service  which  linguistics  has  rendered 
philology  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  literary  language  has 
been  in  part  rather  indirect  or  negative  in  character.  Nevertheless, 
positive  assistance  has  been  rendered  at  this  point  junt  as  it  has  in 
the  influence  of  linguistics  in  other  places,  which  I  cannot  discuaa 
here,  and  we  may  anticipate  a  continuation  of  this  attitude  in  the 
future.  Indeed,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  linguistics  will  be  called 
upon  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  philology  in  one  of  its  most  special 
fields  of  activity,  tliat  of  critical  separation,  new  aids  of  fairly  sweep- 
ing importance. 

The  assimilation  of  the  ideas  which  Karl  Vemer's  i^oneer  inv«ati- 
gations  of  Germanic  wonl-accent  had  brought  to  linguistics,  has 
claimed  the  attention  of  students  of  language  for  a  considerable 
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period,  and  thereby  turoed  tlieir  attention  more  or  less  away  from 
a  similarly  energetic  investigation  of  aenleiice-accent,  which  h  no  leas 
important.  Only  in  recent  limes  have  more  detennined  efforts  been 
made  to  solve  the  problems  of  sentcnce-rbythm  and  of  senteni^e- 
mclody,  or,  to  be  even  more  general,  of  language-rhythm  and  lan- 
giiage-melody.  Although  we  may  not  have  advanced  beyon<l  the 
initial  slagei;  m  Mn  particular  Held,  it  at  least  seeni.>i  certain  that 
the  key  to  the  understanding  of  thene  language-phenomena  han  been 
disco  vercd. 

AH  this,  to  be  sure,  most  directly  ooncrnis  linKtiiatirs.  Yet  these 
more  recent  inveetigatinns  of  accent  assume  added  significance 
when  we  recall  that  the  individual  sppaker  — especially  if  he  be  an 
author,  and  no  matter  whether  he  be  writing  in  vemp  or  prose  — is 
under  the  ban  of  certain  rhythmic-melodic  conceptions,  which  un- 
consciously influence  his  choice  of  expretusiona.  This  intluenco  is  so 
strong  that  an  author's  individual  production,  often  even  hi«  entire 
work,  aagumes  a  more  or  less  plain,  yet  easily  recognizable  charactcr- 
istie  rhythmie-melodic  impress.  In  langtiai;^ melody  especially,  tho 
personal  peculiarity  of  the  individual  author  usually  finds  clear  and 
definite  expres,tion,  and  it  therefore  becomes  an  important  factor 
in  the  separation  of  unrelated  portiona  of  a  preserved  text.  Per- 
sonal obBer^'ation  conducted  along  these  lines  for  several  years  con- 
vinces mc  that  there  is  no  phase  of  philological  criticism  which  may 
not  r^&i%-e  iit^w  light  from  this  source,  whother  we  are  dealing  with  the 
selection  of  different  versions  of  a  text  and  tho  accurate  determin- 
ation of  linguistic  and  metrical  forms  or  with  the  most  complicated 
problems  of  higher  criticism.  The  methods  to  be  employed  in  the 
investigation  and  application  of  the  individual  rhythmic-melodio 
standards  are  difficult  indeed  and  have  Ijeen  determined  only  in 
small  mea.'nire.  Years  will  no  doubt  pass  by  before  empirical  proof 
of  the  validity  of  this  thesis  can  bp  ctlabltHhwl  in  detail.  Yet  even  at 
this  day  wc  may  expreaa  tlie  fond  hojic  that  the  evidence  will  be  forth- 
ooming,  thus  proving  anew  that  philology  and  Uuguisties  will  attain 
the  best  results  only  if  they  advance  faithfully  hand  in  hand  towards 
the  solution  of  common  problems. 
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Like  other  branches  of  philoli>g>',  and  in  fact  almost  every  line  of 
human  knowledge,  the  study  (if  the  so-eallfid  "  Moilpm  Lanf^tiages" 
has  arisen  from  humble  beginning,  and  has  ongiimtly  iti>rvod  puroly 
practical  puiT'WCS.  A  charactfiristic  feature,  hnwevcr,  of  the  Htudy  of 
modern  lungiia^ca  tics  ia  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  cx|jericnre  greater 
ilifRfiulty  than  any  other  branch  of  philologj'  in  oulRrowing  the  ele- 
mentary' sljige.  It  derives  it«  origin  from  the  desire  to  acquire  a  living 
lanpingc  fnr  the  sakp  of  conversation  or  correspondenee,  or  in  order 
lo  be  able  to  peruse  literary  work.s  written  in  that  language.  The  aim 
of  the  study,  accordingly,  was  the  practical  command  of  the  language 
in  question,  and  to  this  very  day  it  sr^ms  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion 
in  England  and  the  United  States  that,  as  regards  the  study  of  French 
and  German,  our  coUegee  and  universities  have  done  their  duty,  if 
they  convey  to  their  students  a  practical  command  of  these  two 
languages. 

Under  these  ciroumatancea  etreas  must  be  laid  on  the  fact  that 
this  popular  view  entirely  misses  the  real  object  of  modem  philology. 
We  shall  have  to  say  that  a  modem  language,  no  less  than  any  other 
language,  becomes  an  object  of  st'lentiftc  research  only  after  the 
practteal  acquirement  of  the  language  has  been  accomplished,  and 
(hat,  un  the  other  band,  for  the  purpose  of  research  work  in  case  of 
a  muderu  language,  no  greater  amount  of  practical  kneiwledgc  is 
required  than,  for  example,  in  case  of  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  Sanskrit. 
There  is,  for  instance,  no  reason  why  a  scholar  who  has  little  or  no 
practice  in  Oernmn  conversation  shciuUi  not  furnish  vulimble  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  the  German  language. 

I  am  making  this  statement,  not  in  order  to  rncommcnd  a  super- 
ficial acqui:tition  of  German,  —  for  a  thontugh  practical  knowledge 
o(  the  language  certainly  remains  desirabte,  — but  in  order  to  empha- 
size the  neeeesity  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  higher  aims  of  the  study 
of  living  languages.     From  this  point  of  view  1  should  say  that  it  ts 
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esseutiat  t.o  regsrrf  ev<?ry  modem  language  ae  a  product  of  liisturical 
growth,  or.  in  other  words,  o(  evolution;  to  iiivi-atigiile  the  relatiou 
which  exists  between  the  "modem"  shape  of  a  language,  and  ita 
earlier  stuKcs, and  to  trace  the  connection, if  it  can  be  traced,  between 
the  development  of  the  language  (in  it«  various  stages)  and  Ibe  his- 
tory of  the  people  by  whom  the  language  ig  spoken.  From  Modem 
German  we  have  to  turn  to  Middle  High  Gtirmnn  and  Old  High 
German  and  further  tn  the  IVimilive  flernianic  and  the  Indo- 
Kuropean  period.  We  ask  wliut  changes  the  German  language  has 
undergone  from  one  epoch  to  another  and  try  to  explain  the  evolution 
of  the  lanRuagc  in  connection  with  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  literary,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  German  people. 

Needless  to  say  that  from  our  standpoint  the  traditional  disitinclion 
between  "  modem"  and  "  ancient "  languages  is  of  little  consequence. 
For  languages  like  Middle  High  German,  Old  High  German,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  etc.,  are  dead  tant;uages,  junt  ae  much,  or  even  more  than 
Latin  and  Greek.  And  yet  the  study  of  these  languages  cannot  be 
separated  from  that  of  Modern  German,  English,  or  Nor»c,  any 
more  than  it  is  possible  to  understand  (srientifically)  the  modern 
Romance  languages  without  reference  to  Latiii.  Nor  are  we  justified 
in  calling,  for  example.  Latin  as  contrastE^d  with  Gerraanan  "  ancient  " 
language.  German,  if  traced  back  to  the  Indo-European  parent 
apeeoh  and  regarded  a«  a  language  gradually  transformed  from  what 
it  was  at  that  early  period,  is  scarooiy  less  ancient  than  Latin.  The 
customary  di»linotion  l)etween  ancient  and  modern  languages  is 
simply  a  renmaut  from  the  elementary  stage  of  modem  philology. 
But  I  am  spending  perhaps  too  much  time  in  trying  to  refute  popular 
misconceptions,  which  are  not  shared  by  representative  scholars  in 
philologj'.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  up  aonie  quciitions,  which  cannot 
be  said  tt>  lie  ao  much  In  the  beaten  path  as  the  prei^eding  reniarkK. 

Historical  grammar  cannot  expect  to  accomplish  its  task  suffi- 
eicntly  by  paying  attention  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  present  lan- 
guages, only  so  far  att  these  alagcs  have  been  handed  down  in  literary 
works.  In  the  ca.se,  for  example,  of  Modern  German  it  i.H  true  that  we 
are  able  to  traee  its  hintory  hack  more  than  one  thou.tanci  yeare  by 
the  aid  of  Middle  and  Old  High  German.  But  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  our  reconls  of  Old  and  Middle  High  German  are  incom- 
plete. Ni>t  all  of  the  dialects  existiiiK  at  Umae  periods  are.  represented 
in  what  remains  of  Old  and  Middle  High  German  literature,  and 
it  would  be  erroneous  to  believe  that  even  in  the  most  favorable 
instances  (say.  for  example,  in  the  cane  of  Otfried's  language  in  Old 
High  German  or  that  of  theSwablan  pnrt.t  in  Middle  High  German) 
we  possessed  the  vocabulary  or  the  grammar  of  a  single  dialect 
completely.  DiificulticB  incrpaae  when  we  attempt  to  throw  light  on 
the  history  of  the  German  language  in  the  period  preceding  the  Old 
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High  German  time.  Here  direct  tradition  abandons  us  almoet 
entirely,  tor  the  Gothic  language,  the  first  Germanic  language  to 
receive  —  by  the  translation  of  the  Bible — r  written  literalure,  is 
obviously  not  the  direct  ancestor  of  Old  High  German,  ll  is  &t  Ihia 
point  that  the  comparative  atudy  of  the  Germanic  languages  has 
come  to  our  aid. 

The  eloae  rclationahip  existing  bctvceen  the  varioiiii  Germanic 
languages  and  dialects  necessarily  presupposes  an  epoth  in  whirh 
th«re  va»  found,  instead  of  the  various  dialects,  only  one  more  or  less 
uniform  language.  This  is  the  language  which  we  designate  by  teniw 
like  "Early  Gcrnmnic"  or  "Early  Teutonic."  or  "Primitive  Teu- 
tonic." I  have  eaid  that  this  language  was  "more  or  less"  uniform. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  dialectical  variation  is  inaeparable  from 
the  life  of  language,  and  it  would  be  erroneous  to  imagine  that  there 
had  ever  existed  in  the  history  of  the  Teutonic  languages  a  period  of 
absolute  luiifonnity.  But  it  is  also  a  fact  that,  the  further  we  follow 
the  development  of  the  Teutonic  dialects  back  into  the  past,  the 
more  we  notice  the  dialectic  varieties,  on  which  their  difference  at 
present  rests,  diminishing,  We  therefnre  arrive,  almost  necessarily, 
at  a  period  when  everj'  one  of  these  dialectic  varieties  is  reduced  to 
uniformity.   How  then  can  we  reconcile  this  apparent  contradiction? 

In  addition  to  dialectic  variation  wc  find  in  the  life  of  langiiagefi 
a  process  which  wc  may  call  dialectic  convorgcncc.  Wc  find,  in  other 
words,  that  certain  changes,  which  at  first  are  individual  or  local, 
pTfldunlly  spread  over  a  larger  area  and  finally  are  universally  adopted. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  dialeetir  variations  may  have  existed  in 
cases  in  which  wc  now  find  in  all  of  the  Germanic  languages  a  uniform 
tranfiformation  of  certain  Indo-Rumpcan  soundn,  whdc  we  naturally 
would  ascribe  to  Early  Gennanic  the  uniform  sound  found  at  present 
(or  at  the  beginning  of  our  direct  historical  tnwlition). 

The  fact  that  dialeetio  changes  always  spread  gradually  must 
account  for  another  line  of  diflerences  that  we  neglect  in  reconstruct- 
ing a  uniform  Germanic  period.  There  are  many  instances  where  the 
Old  (Jermanic  dialects  differ  in  this  way,  that  one  or  some  of  them 
preaep.'e  a  sound  in  its  oldest  form,  while  in  others  the  sound  has  been 
altered.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  Early  Teutonic  possessed  in  moat 
caHPS  the  sound  in  its  oldest  fonn.  while  of  course  the  possibility 
always  exists  that  the  dialectic  variation  reaches  back  in  its  begin- 
nings into  the  Primitive  Teutonic  period. 

We  may  have  to  admit  then  that  the  uniform  "  Early  Germanic  " 
period  which  we  rcconatnict  has  probably  never  existed  precisely  in 
this  form.  Yet  we  Khali  maintain  that  there  was  in  the  life  of  the 
Germanic  languages  a  period  exhibiting  very  neariy  the  form  of 
speech  which  we  call  Early  Germanic,  and  that  our  mistake  consists 
at  the  utmost  in  ascribing  to  one  and  the  same  age  the  features  which 
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actually  bflougcd  to  consecutive  periods,  pBrioda,  however,  not  far 
distant  ill  time. 

The  attempts  eyat'Ciimlically  to  restore  the  Early  Germanic  period 
are  of  rather  recent  date.  However  valuable  the  services  arc  tvhicb 
Jakob  Grimm  in  his  Deutsche  Grammatik  (that  is,  "Germanic" 
Grammar,  not  "German"  Grammar)  has  rendered  to  Gennanjc 
philology,  thpre  was  no  attempt  on  Grimm's  part  to  rustore  the  Early 
Germanic  peri(Kl  or  any  oth«r  of  the  Inst  })eri(»d8  in  the  history  of  the 
Germanic  lanKungcs.  He  has  hwn  aatisfifd  in  hia  grt-at  work  with 
giving  parallel  granrnmrB  of  the  principal  Gcrinatiic  languages, 
especially  thoec  which  have  served  as  literary  languages.  And 
nothing  mow  eould  we  expect  at  Grimm's  time,  sincp  at  that  period, 
#ven  ia  comparative  Indo-Kiirop<>an  philolngy,  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  reconstruct  the  Indn-F.uropean  parent  speech.  It  was 
rcecrved  for  August  Schleicher  to  urge  for  the  first  time  the  necessity 
of  rcduciii];  the  various  Indo-Kuropean  language:;  to  a  common 
basis  which  he  called  the  "  Indogcrmanische  Grundeprnche,"  Ni»w 
.Schleicher  might  have  been  expected  to  apply  this  point  of  view 
t4>  the  Germsnic  languages,  and  to  try  to  reconstruct  in  hi.s  Cam- 
pendium  '  the  Primitive  Teutonic  granmiar.  Schleicher  indeed  men- 
tions here  and  there  the  "  Deutsche  Gmndsprache."  Actually,  how- 
ever, with  him  as  with  hia  predeoeasora.  the  Gothic  languape  has  to 
serve  as  representative  of  the  earliest  period  of  the  Germanic  languages. 

Yet  the  course  taken  by  Schleicher  for  the  Indo-European  natur* 
ally  led  to  attempting  the  same  for  ihe  Germanic  languages,  and 
when  in  187U  in  his  preface  to  a  reprint  of  Grimm's  grammar,* 
Wilhelm  Scherer  stated  that  to  adapt  Grimm's  work  to  the  needs  of 
our  time  would  mean  first  to  reconstruct  the  Germanic  parent 
speech,  ho  probably  voiced  an  opinion  which  was  gradually  bocoming 
mors  genera)  amotig  philologists. 

There  followed,  a  year  afterftanld,  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the 
Early  Gemianic  vocabulary,  by  a  selwlar  whose  work  in  Indo- 
European  lexicology  forms  a  counterpart  of  Schleicher's  work  in 
Indo-European  grammar.  I  am  referring  to  Augiist  Fiek's  Comjmr- 
ative  Dinlionary  «/  the  Indo-Kuropean  Ijintpiages,  which  in  the  second 
edition  (Gottingen,  1S71)  contains  a  comprchenaive  chapter  on  the 
Germanic  vocabulan,-.'    It  is  not  a  mere  accident  that  the  recon- 

'  Sclilciclirr'B  CvmpcwJtnm  dfrVerfflcifttemitytiOramrnalikdtr  Indogcrmanuchcn 
Spraehm  wim  first  publiabeil  (in  two  vtihimcn)  in  1)4(11  nrxl  1802. 

'  Dt^iUrfir  Grammatik,  von  Jakob  (!riiTjni,  Errtcr  I'cU-  Ncucr  vi*nnehrt«f 
Abdruek.  B/rtin,  1X70,  Thft  wf^rr-nno  U  to  p.  Jrrvil, 

•  Virrglrifh^ndrj'  Wfirtfrtntrh  dfr  indogfrmaniaehm  Sprafhtn,  von  Amji.  Fick. 
2  Aufi..tj<\tt\apfa.  1H7I.  <"  Zum  WorWcliatB  d^r  Ri'miimisHien  Spraclirinheit." 
pp.  flS,vy"i4.)  As  n-trnrdu  (lie  [imttn'xs  mndi*  in  Firk'e  dirtioimrv  in  Ihir  m^thoil 
of  rc«Mi»Lnir(.ioii  I  mux  refer  to  my  review  of  the  fourth  edition  in  AmtrUcn 
Journal  o[  PhUoii>^i.  vol.  xit  (1801).  pp.  293-309.  Tliia  Hubjcct  aa  well  us  sinular 
hialorical  and  nii-tlmilokiKicftl  qurotiona  bun  abo  born  touclnni  tiwtn  \n  my  irviow 
of  Paul's  Grurtdritt  da-  ^rmwnitichen  Philoleyie,  ia  tbo  Modem  Langwtgea  ScUt, 
vol.  vm  (1893),  Do«.  2,  3,  Mid  4. 
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stniPtion  hogan  with  the  voenbulary.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Gothic  language,  coiiHiMting,  as  it  does,  almost 
pxchisivfly  of  wortis  contuined  in  out  fmgnwiits  of  the  ir&nMlalion  of 
thp  Cfothic  Biblr,  muat  contain  more  gaps  tlinii  th»^  (lotiiic  Krammar, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  reprewntative  of  the  Early 
Germanic  period.  In  the  third  edition  of  Fick's  Comparative  Dietuin- 
ary  (in  187'1).  the  Germanic  vneabulnrj'  appeared  in  enlargp-d  form  as 
a  separate  voUimp.  The  author  this  time  availed  himself  of  the  aaaist- 
ance  of  Adalbert  Bczzenberger,  who  in  an  appendix  to  the  volume 
also  contributed  a  disniiwion  of  eomc  phonetic  problems  of  the 
"Germanischc  Orundsprache,"  Many  other  contributions  towards 
restoring  this  "  Gnindsprachc  "  have  since  followed,  of  which  it  may 
suffieo  lo  mention  here  the  Bystonialie  works  by  Kluge  (in  Paul's 
Grundrtss),'  Koreen,"  Streitberg,'  and  Betbge  <in  Dieter's  Laut-und 
FormenteAre).* 

White  Jakob  Grimm  and  hie  immediate  euccessora  were  inclined  t« 
judge  the  Early  Germanic  period  almost  excluaively  by  the  standard 
of  Gothic,  there  has  been  during  the  last  thirty  years  an  increaaing 
tendency  to  discredit  in  this  respect  the  reliability  of  Gothic  and  lo 
lay  stress  on  alleged  earlier  feature*  pretferved  in  Old  Norse,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Old  High  German,  and  other  Old  Germanic  dialects.  No 
doubt  formerly  the  authority  of  the  Gothic  language  was  ill  some 
respects  overrated.  An  obvious  instance  of  this  kind  is  found, 
for  example,  in  the  phonetic  ehangea  which  go  under  the  name  of 
"Vcmer's  Law."  For  it  has  been  proved  by  Vemer  *  that  the  sti- 
L'alli'd  "graiiimatieal  change"  between  spirant  and  media  waa  found 
in  the  Geriiiauic  parent  speech  and  has  been  preserved  in  raoet  of  the 
older  Germanic  dialects,  while  in  Gothic  its  traces  have  been,  at  least 
in  the  verb-system,  almost  entirety  obliterated.  In  other  cases,  how- 
ever, the  tPHtimony  of  the  Gothic  language  has  been,  in  my  opinion, 
rejeet^^d  vnthniit  siifficietit  reason.  1  am  referring  espeeially  to  two 
phenomena;  first,  the  alleged  Early  Germanic  voweSs  e  and  o,  in 
whose  place  we  (ind  in  Gnthio  (except  before  r  and  k)  the  vowels  i  and 
u  :  secondly,  the  instances  in  which  Old  Norseand  the  West  Germanic 
languages  are  supposed  to  have  preserved  final  vowels  which  are  not 
found  in  Gothic. 

•  VorgeaeAiefitedtr  allfffTTtutniMimi  DiaUkte,vnnVT\r6TierhKhigi'.  Sftitrtprubdr. 
BUS  dcr  2.  .Aull.  von  I'mil'ti  Uruntinim  der  grrmnnitrheR  /'fttteto^M.    Strssaburg, 

ISST.^TI'pfinttpditioD  Imd  been  piibitFihed  in  18KII. 

'  Vlkaul  liil  FCrthmiiiiifiir  i  I'r^tT^nanrk  JudUira,  nv  Adolf  Norwn.  TTpenla. 
IRflO.      A  firniiiin   trniinliitidii  (witli  ndditional  matirrial).  entitled  AbrU*  Jtr 

B. 

Dieter.    t^ipniK,  19U0.     (Tho  tint  hnlf  volume,  contnlmrtg  the  rhnnology,  wiui 
iMModin  IMiN.> 

•  Zritfrhr.  /.  fvrgl.  Sprachf.  vol,23,  p.  lOS  (iv])rinted  In  Karl  V«mcr,  AJhandHnger 
og  Breve,  Capeahagea,  1903,  p.  13). 
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Since  both  questions  have  a  bearing  on  the  reconstruction  of  the 
ICarly  Teutonic  language,  and  since,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  all  Germanic 
philologists  at  present  agree  in  not  admitting  the  primary  claim  of 
the  Gothic  language,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  lo  enter  upon  &  more 
detailed  iuvc&tigation. 


TjcI  us  consider  first  the  tiaae  of  West  Germanic  (and  Norse)  e  and 
o.  We  are  concerned  here  with  the  pla-nomena  which  Jakob  Grimm 
designated  &&  "  Vukalbrechung "  (that  is,  vowel-fraction),  namely, 
with  tlie  fact  tiial  the  Gutiuc  vowels  i  and  u  are  frequently  repre- 
Hcnted  by  e  and  o  in  th«  other  Gcnnanic  languages,  as, 

Goth,  fiiman,  nimip,  nimam. 

O,  H.  G.  neman,  nimit,  nemam;  or, 

Goth,  kulpun,  liulpana. 

0.  H.  0.  hulfun,  ffi-Kolfan. 

Jakob  Grimm  took  it  for  granted  that  Gothic  in  these  cases 
exhibited  I  be  older  forma  and  that  the  vowels  e  and  o,  found  in  Old 
High  tft^rman  and  the  other  Germanic  dialects,  were  of  a  more  recent 
date.  !1«  wa,s  unable,  however,  to  say  why  in  some  cHses  t  and  u 
were  n-liiinrd  and  in  otiier  cases  altered  in  West  Germanic  and  Old 
Norse.  The  credit  of  furnishing  a  tsatisfactory  explunution  of  the 
"  Brec hung  "  belongs  to  Adolf  UoltJsmann,  who  in  1841  'txplaincd  the 
change  as  a  form  of  "  Umlaut,"  depending  ou  the  vowol  of  the  next 
syllable.  Gothic  i  and  u  remain  unchanged  before  syllables  containing 
the  vowel  i  or  u.  but  they  are  changed  to  e  and  o  before  syllables 
containing  o  or  a  or  one  of  thediphtliongsai  and  ou.  Therefore  Goth. 
nimip,  filii,  hidurt,  kulpun  -  O.  H.  G.  »it»i^,  filu,  bulun,  hulfun;  but 
Goth,  niman,  budans,  hulpam  —  O,  H.  G.  neman,  gi-botcn,  ^-holfan. 
Only  before  n  +Cons.,  the  Gothic  vowels  remain  unchanged  also 
in  the  other  Germanic  languages,  e.  g.  Goth,  btndan,  bundun,  buruUttis 
"  0.  H.  G.  (nnian,  buritun,  f/i-bunbin. 

This  simple  rule  explains  the  chu.nge  between  i  and  c  ond  between 
V  and  0  in  the  verb  completely,  with  the  exception  of  one  ease  which 
I  slisU  mention  later  on.  As  regards  the  declension,  the  rule  cannot 
be  applied  wilhnul  assuming  a  number  of  xecondary  changes  due 
to  analogy.  Yet  the  number  of  exceptions  is  nut  greater  than  with 
the  other  theories  that  have  been  advanced  in  order  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  "  Brechung." 

This  "a-Umlaut"  is,  in  Holtzmann's  opinion,  the  oldest  kind  of 
"Umlaut"  (i,  f.  mutation)  found  in  the  Germanic  languages.  He 
further  remarks  that  the  a  after  liquids  in  final  syllables  does  not 
affect  the  slem<vowe1.    The  o  in  0.  H.  0.  fogal  is  not  due  to  the 

'  Holtimann'it  arMrlr  Vrlitr  drn  I'mhul  uppr-nrcil  firat  Iti  tlii-  ffcidtlberger 
JiArbttrhrr.  luid  wns  later  on  publLihGd  m  a  HcpnmM  pninptilrt.  His  views  are 
more  etuilf  «cGcaubIo  in  his  Altdcuieeke  Gmmmadik,  Leipsig,  1870. 
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fnlloxring  a  of  the  O.  H.  G.  word,  but  it  is  derived  from  forms  which 
have  also  in  Gothic  the  vowel  aoroin  the  finul  syllubk,  c.  g.  GuthJc 
fuglM  —  O.  H.  G.  fogaia. 

Holt ziTiAnii 's  theory  had  been  almoi^t  universally  necppt*d  when 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixties  the  discovery  of  the  "  Kuropesn  e"  ' 
put  a  sudden  stop  to  it.  Holtzmann  as  well  aa  Grimm  —  and,  in 
fact,  philologists  of  their  time  generally  —  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Germanic  laitgiiages  possessed  originally,  like  the  Sanskrit,  only 
three  short  vowels  a,  i,  find  u,  and  had  remained,  as  reg;ards  their 
vowel-system,  in  an  Darlier  stagH  of  developinent  than,  e.  g.  Greek , 
and  Latin.  But  now  it  was  shown  ihat,  e.  y.  lht->  i  in  Ciolh.  nitrutn, 
WAS  not  directly  derived  from  the  o  of  Sanskr.  numdmt,  but  corre- 
sponded more  nearly  to  the  e  in  Greek  vffuo,  and  (hai  the  »  in  Goth. 
itan  had  passed  through  the  etage  of  the  e,  cta  seen  in  Greek  <f£w,  Lat. 
edo,  etc.  Nothing  more  natural  than  to  assume  that  the  fornis  to  be 
prcHUpposed  for  Goth,  niman  or  itan  had  been  retained  in  O.  H.  G. 
tKtnan  and  czzan. 

The  latter  opinion  has  remained  to  the  present  day  the  current 
view  in  Germanic  philology,  and  lifuce  the  Gothic  vowel-system  ia 
generally  believed  U)  be  iu  many  respects  more  recent  than  lliat  of 
the  other  Germanic  languages.  For  wc  should  have  to  infer  that,  e.  g. 
Modern  German  words  like  nrhmfn.  essen.  would  still  exhibit  earlier 
vowf'ls  than  the  eorresponding  verbs  in  Gothic.  A  theory  leading  to 
Buch  conttefiuenccs  could  not  have  attempted  to  rival  Holtzmunu's 
view,  were  it  not  that  the  latter  has  failed  to  explain  an  important 
exception,  in  which  apparently  t  is  found  as  a  regular  vowel  of 
"ablaut"  before  a  following  a.  In  attempting  to  prove,  there- 
fore, that  Holtzmann's  hypothesis  is  correct  and  preferable  to  the 
current  view,  it  will  not  suffice  to  show  that  this  hypothesis  is  not 
necewarily  in  conflict  with  the  "European  e,"  but  we  shall  have  to 
aecount  also  for  the  exception  which  Holtzniann  has  left  unexplained. 

As  regards  the  European  c,  the  inference  on  our  part  of  course  iSj 
that  forms  like  Goth,  niman,  itan,  have  passed  through  the  stagu  of  I 
*  nnnan,  *ftan.  The  transition,  liowever,  from  c  to  -t  has  taken  place 
in  ihe  Primitive  Teutonic  period.  Old  High  Genuan  itself,  as  well  as 
the  other  Old  Germanic  languages,  presupposes  fornis  like  niman, 
itan.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  under  favorable  conditions,  t.  e. 
without  a  following  vowel  or  when  followed  by  one  of  the  two  vowels 
i  or  u,  (he  i  appears  also  in  Old  High  German  {f.g.  m'wiJt.  nimit).  Only 
in  case  the  next  syllable  containeil  an  a  or  o,  or  one  of  the  diphthongs 
at  orou,  this  t  became  c  through  o-Umlaut. 

Parallel  to  the  relation  of  i  to  e  b  in  the  Germanic  languages  that 
of  u  to  0.  In  some  respects,  howcvvr,  the  matter  ia  somewhat  simpler 

'  Aa  r^tarda  the  diacovery  of  the  Eurnpfan  e.  oompauv  nimiciiilly  F.  Bechtpl.  /Mb 
llavptprobtcme  ier  indogermanuidien  Lautlehrt  teil  Schleicher,  GotUogpn,  18S2, 
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in  the  case  of  the  Utter  vowels,  and  I  consider  it  therefore  advisable 
first  to  examine  the  relation  between  u  &nd  o  before  proceeding 
further  with  the  t  and  e.  Gennanic  u  is  of  twofold  nrigin,  becaiiw  it 
corr«!ipondB  (1)  to  Indo-Kurttpean  u,  e.  g.  in  the  preterite  plural  and 
paat  participle  of  the  second  ablaut-Rcriea,  i.  c.  in  formo  like  Goth. 
budun.  budans.  Also  ia  words  like  jv,k  "yoke,"  ufar  "over,"  cte. 
(2)  Another  w  is  developed  before  or  after  syllabic  liqiiida  or  corre- 
sponds to  an  Indo-Kuropean  weak  vowel.  Here  bolonR  the  u  found 
in  the  third  and  fourth  ablaut--Heries,  c.  g.  Goth,  hulpun,  hulpana, 
O.  H.  G.  wurtun  (=  Mod.  Ger.  vmrden),  Goth,  numajis ;  and  the  u 
of  nouns  like  Goth,  vndfe  "wolf,"  Aund  "hundred,"  jumo  "man." 
and  many  others. 

Both  varieties  arc  treated  in  the  Germanic  languages  in  exactly 
the  same  manner.  In  Gothic  they  both  remain  u,  except  before 
T  and  h,  where  they  are  changed  (or  "  broken  "  according  to  Grimra'a 
terminologj')  to  a  vowel  which  was  probably  pronounced  o,  but, 
curiously  enough,  is  spelled  au,  e.  g.  Goth,  waurpun  (=Mod.  Ger. 
witrden),  tauhun  (=  Mod.  Ger.  sogen).    In  Old  High  German  both 

fAK  treated  in  accordance  with  Holtzmann's  rule,  a.  g.  tugun,  ^- 

'  zogan;  VMrtun.gi-vtortan. 

The  twofold  origin  then  of  the  Gennanic  u  stands  in  no  connection 
with  its  twofold  form  («  and  o)  in  the  Germanic  lanf;ttagL-s.  And 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  regard  the  ii  of  Goth,  juk  as 
identical  with  that  of  Lat.  jugum,  Greek  (vyiip,  Sanskr.,  tptyam. 
The  o,  therefore,  of  O.  H.  G.  joeh  must  be  regarded  as  a  later  sub- 
stitute for  the  Gothic  vowel. 

As  regards  the  relation  between  u  and  o  in  Germanic,  the  opinion 
sdvooated  here  is  probably  the  one  which  is  at  present  shared  by 
the  majority  of  scholarn.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there  we  still  meet 
withthedoctrineof  an  Early  Germanic  o,  preserved  in  West  Germanic 
and  changed  in  Gothic  to  «.  Thi,i  doctrine,  however,  Bndtt  no  support 
in  the  u-  and  o-vnwels  themselves,  but  is  based  on  the  parallelism 
nf  the  i-  and  e-vowels;  the  supposition  being  that  if  O.  H.  G. 
c  is  older  than  Goth,  i,  it  would  w;cm  rational  to  rcpinl  O.  H.  G. 
0  as  older  than  Goth.  u.  I  am  for  my  part  willing  to  admit  that 
the  vowels  e  and  a  in  West  Germanic  are  strictly  parallel.  But  the 
conclusion  1  would  draw  from  this  fact  is  a  different  one.  If  it  is 
poBsible  to  regard  We-st  Germanic  otma  more  recent  vowel  than  the 
Goth,  u,  the  problem  may  be  solved  by  regarding  West  Gennanic 
e  as  more  recent  than  the  Goth.  i.    I/et  us  return  then  to  the  vowels 

'»  and  c.  in  order  to  see  whether  the  latter  theory  can  be  sustained. 

Like  Geth.  u,  Goth,  i  also  has  n  double  orifpn;  for  it  corresponds 

(1)  to  Indo-Eur.  i  in  the  preterite  plural  and  past  participle  of 

the  first  ablaut-series,  e.  g.  Goth,  biiun,  hitaru,  and  in  words  like 

w  "he"  ■>  Lat.  is.  fisks  <=  Lat.  pisci^,  widutm  »  Lat.  vidua;  (2)  to 
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Indo-Eur.  c  in  the  inBnitive  and  present  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
ablaut-spries,  as  wel!  aa  in  the  psial  participle  of  the  fifth  ablaut-aeries, 
e.  g,  Guth.  bindan,  niman,  ga-niMan,  binda,  nima,  ga-nua,  ga-nUans. 
A\ao  ill  words  like  tfc=Lat.  ego,  fimf=Gr.  3r«W«,  and  many  othurs. 

As  far  aa  Gotlue  alone  is  concL-rned,  no  diEFcrence  ib  perceptible 
between  the  two  varictica.  They  ore  treated  exactly  alike  and  are, 
«.  g.  both  changed  to  at  (probably  a  peculiar  spelling  for  e,  8uggest«d 
by  the  later  Greek  pn:intin(7iation  of  the  diphthong  at)  before  r  and 
h;  e.  g.  laikun,  preterite  phiral,  and  taihans,  p&st  participle  of  leihan 
"to  declare,"  hairan  "to  bear,"  faihu  ■■  Ger.  VicA,  etc. 

So  far,  then,  the  vnwcls  i  and  u  would  appear  to  be  parallel.  There 
remoina,  however,  in  Old  High  German  and  in  other  Old  Germanic 
dialects  one  peculiar  instance,  —  the  one  I  have  had  to  mention 
above  as  an  unexplained  exception  from  Holt7inann'8  rule,  —  in 
which  the  distinction  between  Indo-Eur.  t  and  e  appears  to  have 
been  preserved.  We  find  in  Old  High  German  in  the  past  participle 
of  the  fifth  ablaut-seriea  the  vowel  e  instead  of  Goth,  i,  e.  g.  gi~ 
ne8on«  Goth.  ga-ni$an3.  This  e  ia  regular  and  in  accordance  with 
Holtzmann's  rule.  In  the  paat  participle  of  the  first  ablaut-Beries, 
however,  Goth,  i  remains  unchanged  in  Old  High  German,  con- 
trary to  Holtzmann's  rule;  e.  g.  gi-t/izzan  —Goth,  bitans.  Since  in 
the  former  case  we  find  in  the  cognate  Indo-European  languages 
the  vowel  6  (»  Sanskr.  a),  e.  g.  Greek  yittiiai.  Sanakr.  nmate,  and 
in  the  latter  case  the  vowel  i,  e.  g.  Lat.  iindo,  Sanskr.  bhid,  it  looks, 
inde^,  &£  if  here  au  Indo-European  dietinctiou  had  been  ]>re6erved. 

Let  us  grant  for  a  moment  that  Old  Norse  and  the  West  Germanic 
languages,  aa  whose  representative  we  have  selected  Old  High  German, 
are  Bensitive  enough  to' diBtinguish  before  an  a  of  the  following 
syllable  between  Gothio  t  =  Indo-Eur.  e  and  Goth,  i  —  Indo-Eur. 
i.  How  Bhall  we  account  for  the  fact  that  the  same  disinction  is  in 
other,  and,  it  would  seem,  quite  similar  cases  utterly  lacking?  The 
preterite  present  verb  O,  H.  G.  weiz  =  Goth,  wail  follows  the  Brut 
sblaut-8crie.8  in  forming  the  paat  participle,  gi-wizzan,  and  retains  | 
the  vowej  i  also  in  the  infinitive,  wizzan,  and  the  present  participle, 
teistanH.  The  preterite,  however,  shows  in  addition  to  uiasa  (also 
wisia)  the  form  wetim  (and  wenta).  Nouns  like  O.  U,  G.  n^-*!  =  Lnt. 
niditt  (Indu  Eur.  nwdo-s),  O.  H.  G.  wer  ==  Lat.  tir  (Sanskr. 
vira-a),  furnish  additional  proof  that  Holtzmann's  rule  applies  to 
Indo-Eur.  i  no  less  tlian  Ui  Indo-Eur.  e. 

It  followa  that  the  exception  from  Holtzmann's  rule,found  informs 
like  gC-biizan,  gi-wizzcn,  etc.,  must  be  explained  without  regard  to 
the  Indo-European  di.stinetinn  between  i  and  e.  Tiie  line,  moreo%'cr, 
on  which  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought  is  clearly  indicated  by 
other  Old  High  German  forms.  Of  the  preterite  present  verb  bi-darf 
wo  find  in  Old  High  German  the  infinitive  M-dw/on,  whose  irregular 
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M  Cinfltead  of  o)  is  clearly  due  to  the  plural  W-dur/un  and  the  subjunc- 
tive bi-diirfi.  The  t,  therefore,  of  the  infinitive  wiszan  may  be  ex- 
plained as  due  to  the  plural  wizzun  and  the  fluUjunctive  vniii,  an 
exptanaliuii  which  we  Mhall  naturally  also  apply  to  the  participles 
wizzanli  and  jt-uizzun.  Granted  that  gi-vdzzan  is  due  to  the  analngj- 
of  the  plum!  mzzun  and  the  mibjunctive  uHszi,  the  explanation,  of  thr 
participle  gi-bitzan  con  no  lonRcr  be  doubtful.  Its  t  is  due  to  the 
analogy  of  the  plural  bizrun  and  the  subjunctive  bizti. 

But  why  should  in  the  first  ablaut-series  the  participle  gi-bizzan 
adopt  the  vowel  of  the  preterite  plural  Wsrun,  while  in  theseH:ond 
ablaut-aericB  the  participle  jri-uwrtafi  la  not  influenced  by  the  plural 
wurtunf  I  believe  that  I  am  able  to  give  a  Hatiafactnry  anawer  to  this 
question,  and  1  think  that  the  answer,  if  it  be  correct,  will  prove  to 
be  of  some  interest,  as  it  would  lead  to  the  result  that  to  a  certain 
extent  analoj^ical  changes  depend  on  definite  laws  junt  as  much  as 
phonetic  changes. 

We  are  concerned  in  the  case  under  diacussioQ  with  a  law  which 
regulates  the  ablaut  in  West  Germanic  (or  more  precisely  in  Norse 
and  West  GGrnianic)  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  a  hnrmony  or  an 
equal  balance  between  the  grade  of  the  infiititive  or  tho  present  tense 
aitd  that  of  the  past  participle.  We  may  say  in  a  general  way  that 
Holtsm&nn's  rule  does  not  affect  the  past  participle,  unless  it  can 
aGfect  also  the  infinitive  and  certain  fomis  of  the  present  tense.  To 
be  sure,  if  we  adopt  this  wording  we  shall  have  to  except  the  cases 
in  which  the  infinitive  and  present  are  formed  with  the  sufiix  -j- 
(«.  g.  0.  H.  G.  nlzan,  "to  sit"),  since  these  particular  presonis 
have  no  effect  on  the  past  participle.  We  have  to  remember,  how- 
ever, that  the  suffix  j  is  found  only  with  verbs  whose  preterite 
plural  has  the  vowel  e  or  o,  so  that  an  analogical  influence  of  tliis 
vowel  on  that  of  the  past  participle  would  be  out  of  question.  But 
in  order  to  avoid  exeeptions  of  thin  kind  it  ia  preferable  to  restrict 
our  law  to  those  ablaut-series  in  which  we  have  in  Gothic  (and  in 
Primitive  Teutonic)  one  and  the  same  vowel  in  the  preterite  plural 
and  the  past  participle,  i.  e.  to  the  Qrat,  second,  and  third  series. 
The  law  then  may  be  formulated  thus:  "Wherever  the  preterite 
plural  and  the  punt  partieiple  had  originally  one  and  the  isame  vowel 
admitting  of  the  application  nf  Ifoltzmann's  rule,  this  rule  has  taken 
effect  only  when  it  could  also  affect  the  inBnitive  and  the  plural  of 
the  present  tense.  If,  however,  the  present  tense  shows  in  the  plural 
the  same  vowel  as  in  the  singular  and  in  the  infinitive,  the  past 
partJciplc  will  retain  the  vowel  of  the  preterite  plural  and  not  be 
modified  by  Holtzmann'a  rule." 

From  our  point  of  view,  then,  we  shall  divide  tho  first  three  ablaut- 
scries  into  two  groups,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  simjilt  aod 
complex  forms  of  ablaut. 
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To  the  former  belong:  (1)  the  first  abliiut-series,  r.  g.  O.  H.  G. 
infinitive,  inzzan.  prcepnt  singular,  tAzxu,  plural,  inzsum;  preterite 
eingular,  beiz,  plural,  bitzum,  participle,  fft-biuan.  (2)  The  verbs 
with  nn«n]  +  cone,  of  the  third  ablaut  series,  e.  g.  O.  H.  G.  bintan, 
bvntu,  binUim,  bant,  buntvm,  gibvntan.  The  verbs  of  this  clofis  are 
of  course  excepted  from  Hottzmann's  rule  For  the  reason  that  this 
rule  does  not  apply  to  vowels  followed  by  nasal  cons.  They  belong, 
however,  in  this  connection,  since  they  would  naturally  affect  ana- 
logical tendencies  in  the  general  system  of  the  ablaut. 

The  second  group  eonaials  of  (1)  the  second  ablaut-series,  e.  g. 
O.  H.G.  infinitive,  xiahan,  present  singular,  zitihit.  plural,  zioliam, 
preterite  singular,  toch,  plural,  eugvm,  participle,  ff>zogan.  (.2)  The 
verbs  with  liquid  +  cons,  of  the  third  ablaut-eeries.  e.  g,  O.  H.  G. 
werdan,  inrdic,  werdam,  ward,  v>urtum,  giwortan. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  ot)stacles  which  seemed  to  be 
in  the  path  of  Hollzmann'a  rule  concerning  the  West  Germanic  e, 
wi*  are  entitled  to  maintain  that  in  regard  to  the  vowels  of  radical 
syllables  the  Gothic  vocalism  may  on  the  whole  be  rcRardcd  as  re- 
priMUMitativc  of  the  Primitive  Teul«nic  period.  I  venture  to  believe 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  will  share  with  me  a  feeling  of  relief  on 
account  of  the  feet  that  we  are  no  longer  obliged  to  regard  the  simple 
and  perspicuous  vowel-system  of  the  Gothic  language  as  a  second- 
ary outgrowth  of  the  eonipliuaced  vocalism  of  the  West  Geruiauic 
languages. 

Our  attempt  to  sustain,  with  regard  to  radical  syllables,  the  pri- 
mary claim  of  the  Gothic  language,  will  find  an  appropriate  supple- 
ment in  the  contention  that  with  final  syllables  matters  are  similar  in 
that  here,  too,  the  Gothic  language  deserves  to  be  reinstated  in  the 
position  which  it  formerly  held. 

It  is  little  more  now  than  half  a  century  ago  that  Rudolph  Wcst- 
phai  '  succeeded  in  discovering  the  laws  on  which  in  Gothic  the  treat- 
ment of  vowels  and  consonants  in  final  syllables  depends.  As  regards 
the  vowels  his  opinion  may  briefly  be  stated  thus,  that  in  final  s>'llableii 
original  short  a  and  short  i  are  lost,  while  short  u  remains.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  o-declenaon  Goth.  iifu?/3  =SanHlcr.  wrfca-«,Gr.Ai!*to-i,  and 
in  the  x-declension,  Goth,  jaste  =Lat.  kosHs;  but  in  the  u-declension 
Goth,  slinua  -Sanskr.  silniJ-s.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that, 
in  Westphal's  opinion,  Gothic  was  the  oldest  representative  of  the 
Germanic  languages,  and  that  the  vowels  lost  in  Gothic  were  lost  also 
in  the  other  Old  Germanic  dialects.  For  about  twenty  years  these 
views  remained  unchallenged.  They  were  shared,  e.  g.  by  Wilhelm 
Schcrcr  Lu  his  well   known  Zvr  Oc*<Mehte  der  dcutsdien  Sprache 

'  Diu  Auabmltgeitb  da  Oothitchtn,  ZeiUckr.  fUr  varffi.  SprachfortiAunQ,  vol.  ii 
C1S53).  pp  161-190. 
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(BerliD,  1869).  Soon  aflerwards,  however,  we  meet  with  a  growing 
tendency  to  find  the  vowrl»  which  are  lost  in  Gothic  still  preserved 
in  other  Old  Gcrinamc  dialccta,  —  especiftUy  Old  Norse  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  —  and  in  the  most  recent  works  on  Germiinic  philology  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  original  vowels  of  final  syllables  are  to 
a  large  extent  preserved  in  the  oldest  Norse  inscriptions,  and  herp 
and  there  in  the  old  West  Germanic  dialects,  so  that  Westphal's  law 
would  be  valid  only  for  Gothic  and  not  for  the  Prltnitive  Teutonic 
period. 

This  modern  view  may  inipree»  tui  as  if  it  wa«  not  intended  to  be 
taken  seriously.  For  every  ont'  who  is  acetistomed  to  look  al  the 
various  Germanic  languages  from  a  comparative  point  of  view  must 
recognize  that  the  two  languages  supposed  to  have  retained  most  of 
the  original  vowels  are  the  ones  in  which,  as  a  rule,  final  vowels  are 
treated  more  recklessly  than  in  the  other  Old  Germanic  dialects.  For 
it  ia  e8|K3eially  in  Old  Nome  and  in  Anglo-Saxnn  that  we  ahBerve  in 
final  syllablee  the  dropping  of  Gothic  slmrt  vowels,  the  shortenini; 
of  Gothic  long  vowels,  and  the  contraction.  followiHl  by  shorteDing  of 
Gothic  diphthongs.  Is  it  credible,  then,  that  tht-ae  languages  should 
have  retained  short  vowels  which  had  been  di-opped  in  Gothic? 

To  be  sure,  the  contention  is  that  the  alleged  pre-Gothio  vowels  are 
found  not  in  regular  Old  Norse,  but  in  the  oldest  Norse  Runic  insorip- 
tionii,  those  which  are  »upi>osed  to  exhibit  the  i>o-calied  "  Primitive 
Norse  "  language. '  But  let  u.t  not  he  mioled  by  the  term  "  Primitive 
Norse"  with  its  suggestion  of  the  Primitive  Tcutunic  ianguagt.'.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  oldest  Hunic  inscriptions  Old  Norse  appears  in  a  more 
ancient  form  than  in  the  regular  hterary  language,  and  the  difference 
in  age  may  amount  to  several  centuries.  Yet  it  is  hardly  probahlp  that 
the  language  of  the  oldest  inscriptions  can  be  claimed  to  be  as  a  whole 
more  ancient  than,  e.  g.  Old  High  German.  The  language  of  the 
inscriptions  points  to  a  period  when  the  Norse  languages  were  mi 
longer  in  contact  with  Gothic,  but  were  undei^oing  or  rather  had 
undergone  the  same  phonetic  and  innectionol  alterations  which  wr 
ire  accustomed  to  designate  as  "West  Germanic."  We  find,  c.  jr.  that 
'Goth.  *  and  w  have  been  changed  before  a  following  a  (in  accordance 
irith  Uoltxmann's  rule)  to  e  and  o,  and  that  the  diphthongs  nu  and  ai 
have  been  contracted  to  e  and  o  respectively. 

The  majority  of  the  alleged  pre-Gothic  vowels  in  "  Primitive 
Jforee"  can  be  divided  into  two  groups.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
the  vowels  which  appear  l>efore  the  final  r  of  the  nominative,  and 
which  are  claimed  as  old  thematic  vowels.   It  seems  to  me  that  these 

'  The  more  important  nnra  nf  tlicM'  iiutcripllntw  arr  gjvai  —  with  ttrferBncM  — 

I  the  AppfTntlix  of  Ad.  SnTrrn'it  AltUlandwdit  it.  AUnormgiectteGrnrnmatik,  2tl 

I^cdit40n,  IJaUc,  IH'J'i.  OompArp  ubo  the  artiolce  bv  Uoebius.  Zur  KenntnU*  drr 

iiltntm  Riinen,  in  tlie  ZriUrhr.  /.  y^rrjl.  Sprachf.  vol.  x^'iii  (1S60),an<l  XIX  (1870), 

ud  ¥.  Burg,  DU  AlUaUn  norditchea  Runenintchri/ltn,  D«rlm,  1885. 
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vowels,  especially  the  short  a,  which  is  frequently  found,  compare 
with  the  secoudarj-  u  of  O.  H.  G.  forma  like  aeeJior  =  Goth,  akrg, 
/offa/  =  Golh.  fttgis,  or  eban  =Gotb.  ibris.  The  existence,  in  the  Eudic 
inncriptions,  of  a  secondary  or  pleonastic  a  must  be  admitted  even 
by  the  most  ardent  champions  of  their  antiquity  in  casee  like  warail 
(instead  of  terait)  "wrote,"  or  -woiaja  (instead  of  -wolfa)  "wolf." 
1  trust  we  may  be  permitted  to  extend  this  theory  to  forms  like 
HoUimjaa,  Dagan,  etc. 

A  second  group  of  vowels,  claimed  to  represent  Karly  Teutonic 
conditions,  is  found  in  final  position  without  following  s.  We  are 
concerned  liea*  partly  with  a  sliort  a,  auppoaed  to  liavc  been  lost  in 
Gothic,  and  partly  with  a  long  o,  supposed  to  have  been  shortened 
in  Gothic  to  a.  in  neither  ease  have  I  been  able  t<i  convince  myself 
that  the  claim  is  justified.  As  it  would  be  impoiuiible  in  thLs  place  to 
iliscuiifi  ihp.  whole  question  at  length,  I  will  at  leoHt  briefly  examine, 
with  n-gard  to  final  vowels,  one  of  the  oldest  and  mcist  important 
[tunic  iRBcriplions,  namely,  that  of  the  g^olden  horn  of  Gallohua  or 
Tondcm.  This  inscription,  I  trust,  will  suffice  for  our  purposes,  con- 
taining. B8  it  does,  examples  for  the  various  categories  indicated 
above.    The  inscription  reads: 

Ek  UhneagaKtiii  HoUingas  horna  tawido,  t.  e.  "I  Liugast  the  Holt- 
ins  have  miide  the  horns." 

In  Iloltingau  "  the  llolting  "  (i.  «.  either  the  son  of  Holt,  or  coming 
from  a  place  called  Holt),  we  have  a  typical  example  of  the  alleged 
thematic  a.  I  prefer,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  regard  the  a  as  a  second- 
ary vowel,  developed  from  thevoiceof  the  sonant  r.  It  would  amount 
to  nearly  the  same  if  we  said  that  the  a  serves  as  a  glide  from  the  con- 
sonant gmup  ng  to  the  final  n. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  make  so  definite  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
i  in  Hlewagastis.  Our  first  impression,  no  doubt,  is  that  here  and  in 
the  form  Satigastin,  found  in  anoth&r  Runic  inscription,  the  form 
-gaslirt  corresponds  exactly  to  Lat.  hostis,  and  preserves  in  its  final 
syllable  the  vowel  lost  in  Goth,  gasls.  This  naturally  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Norse  scholars,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  Ihe  theory  of  pre- 
Gothic  vowels  on  the  Norse  Runic  inscriptions,  a  theory  which  in  the 
first  place  was  based  on  the  form  -gaalin,  of  the  golden  horn.  When 
many  years  ago,  through  my  late  friend,  Hoffory,  I  became  first 
acquainted  with  the  oldest  Norse  inscriptions,  it  was  again  the  form 
-gtutin  which  appeared  to  mc  to  form  the  most  convincing  proof  for 
his  contention  that  the  language  of  some  of  the  Runic  inscriptions 
was  more  ancient  (if  not  in  date,  at  loAft  in  its  grammatical  condition) 
than  Gothic.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  often  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  Hunic  inscriptions  again,  and  the  more  I  have  become 
familiar  with  tht-ni,  the  more  I  have  lost  my  faith  in  their  alleged  prc- 
Gothic  character.   One  after  the  other  the  forms  which  were  claiiruid 
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to  be  remnants  from  the  Primitive  Teutooic  period  appeared  to  yield 
more  naturiLDy  to  a  difl«reut  explaDaUoo ,  until  -yastia  reniaiiied  s&  the 
only  instance  in  which  there  is  at  least  the  gemblaiico  ot  greater 
antiquity  than  in  the  corresponding  Gothic  foroa.  I  have  no  doubt, 
then,  that  in  this  case,  too,  appesranccii  are  deceptive;  and  whether 
or  Dot  we  are  able  to  explaiti  the  -i-  with  certainty:  we  are  hardly 
warraiitod  in  ascribing,  on  account  of  thia  form,  a  Primitive  Teutonic 
character  to  tlie  language  of  the  Runic  inscriptions. 

For  the  present  I  would  suggeat  th«  following  explanation.  It  is 
perhaps  not  ncccasarj'  to  identify  -gmtiu  with  Gotli.  ganUi.  Wc  must 
renaember  that  -gaaliK  only  occurs  us  tliu  sH^cond  member  of  com- 
pounds, and  that  corapouuds  bcloiiKinK  to  t-stciDS  sometimes  follow 
the  /o-declension.  To  be  sure,  Gothic  has  no  compounds  in  -gasteis, 
but  it  has,  e.  g.  the  adjectives  af-haimeis  and  ana-kaimeta  belonging 
to  the  i-stem  hnimn.  If  this  explanation  be  correct,  Runic  -gaatiit 
would  be  in  Latin  not  hostiK,  but  '''  -kosliwi. 

The  next  form  to  claim  our  attention  is  the  accuaativc  horna,  which 
I  have  translated  by  the  plural  "horns,"  while  it  ia  generally  re^rded 
as  a  singular,  corresponding  to  Gothic  kavm.  But  we  must  remember 
that  near  Gallehus  not  one,  but  two,  golden  horns  were  found.  Both 
were  adorned  with  figures  in  the  same  style,  and  evidently  belonged 
together,  but  only  one  of  them  had  an  inscription.  Kence  the  inscrip- 
tion was  probably  meant  for  both  horns.  There  may  have  been  three 
homs  originally,  intended  perhaps  to  decorate  the  wall  of  a  festival 
hall  in  such  a  way  that  the  larger  one  —  with  the  inscription  —  hung 
in  the  middle,  and  a  eligbtly  smaller  one  on  each  side.  But  even  if  the 
number  amount'ed  from  the  outset  to  not  more  than  two,  the  artist 
might  have  spoken  of  them  as  "  the  homs."  There  is  no  reason,  then, 
to  regard  homa  as  a  pre-Golbic  form,  since  the  nominative-accusative 
I^uraJ  of  houm  in  Gothic  ia  kauma. 

Finally  we  have  to  examine  the  preterit*  Uivndo,  a  form  which  in  my 
opinion  sheds  a  clearer  light  uii  tht-  language  of  these  inscriptions  than 
any  one  of  the  words  with  which  we  have  concerned  ourselves  so  far. 
The  current  interpretation  is  Ihat  the  form  tawido,  which  finds  a 
parallel  in  jaiMdo  and  similar  Runic  preterites,  appears  as  a  very  old 
I  form,  not  only  as  odmpared  witli  the  Old  Norse  w^ak  preterites  in  -to, 
but  ^so  as  compared  with  the  cornwpunding  Gothic  forms.  As  the 
ending  of  the  tirst  pemon  aiugulur  of  llie  Gothic  wL-ak  preterite  is  -da 
(or  in  other  cases  -Iw  and  -fei),  this  view  may  seem  at  the  first  glance 
unobjectionable.  And  yet  it  betrays  clcariy  its  origin  from  a  time 
'vheo  the  oomparative  study  of  the  Germanic  languages  stood  in  tta 
first  tentative  stages.  For  the  ending -to  of  Literary  Old  N^orse  cannot 
be  identified  with  the  Gothic  ending  -da,  because  the  latter  would 
have  to  appear  in  Old  Norse  as  -6t.  ThLi  may  not  only  be  inferred 
from  eaaca  like  Goth.  hana=Q.  ti.  hani,  Goth.  fadaT  =  0.  N.  /oOtr, 


Gothic.  haitans=0.  N.  licitinn.  but  is  obviously  seen  in  the  third 
persoQ  singular  of  the  weak  preterite,  which  actually  has  the  ending 
-H,  oorrespondidg  regularly  to  the  Goth,  third  person  in  -da. 

A  lH'tt«r  explanation  l>oth  of  the  Runic  and  the  literary  forms  of 
the  Norse  preterite  has  been  advanced  sunie  thirty-five  years  ago 
by  the  late  Professor  Konr.  Gislaain.'  In  bis  opinion  the  ending  -6o 
of  the  Old  Norse  preterite  is  to  be  explained  from  an  earlier  form 
-datt  whose  diphthong  finds  a  parallel  in  that  of  the  Gotliic  first 
person  subjunctive  -derfjau.  The  mutual  relation  of  the  vowels  ia 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  numeral  8,  O.  N.  atbi  = 
Goth,  aktau.  The  ending  -do  of  Runic  forniH  bke  tatoido  Ktaoda 
midway  between  the  Gothic  and  the  regular  Old  Norve  form  in  that 
it  shows  the  diphthong  au  contractc*!  to  o,  but  not  yet  shartc-ncd  to  a. 
The  eliding  ia  in  acco^dftnc(^  thcrcforiT,  with  the  general  fharacter  of 
the  language  of  the  "  Primitive  Norse"  inscriptions,  which  occupioa 
a  position  intermediate  between  Gothic  and  the  language  of  Old 
Norse  literature,  but  at  the  .same  time  share*  all  the  eharacterijUJc 
peculiarities  of  the  Norse  branch. 

I  have,  for  my  part,  nn  doubt  that  Gislaaon's  theory  is  correct, 
and  have  stated  this  many  yeaia  ago.'  Finding,  however,  that  the 
authors  of  Old  Norse  and  Germanic  grammars  and  handbooks 
continue  to  diarepnrd  Gislason's  viow,  1  may  be  allowed  briefly  to 
review  the  points  whieh  seem  to  me  to  furnish  an  almost  mathematical 
proof  of  his  theory. 

First.  Tlie  inflection  in  Old  Norse  of  the  weak  preterite  is  peculiait 
in  that  here  the  first  person  singular  indicative  and  the  third  penoit' 
singular  indicative  have  a  different  ending,  while  in  Gothic,  Old 
High  CJerman,  and,  in  fact,  in  almost  every  Gormanie  dialect  (except 
Old  Norse)  the  ending  of  the  firat  and  third  persons  is  the  same. 

Secondly.  The  inflection  in  Old  Norse  of  the  weak  preterite  ia 
further  more  peculiar  in  that  the  ending  of  the  first  person  singular 
indicative  agrees  with  that  of  the  first  person  singular  subjunctive, 
and  the  ending  of  the  third  person  singular  indicative  with  that  of 
the  third  person  singular  subjuiiL-tive,  while  in  Gothic  (and  more  or 
less  so  in  the  other  Germanic  languages)  the  endings  of  the  indicative 
and  the  subjunctive  differ  both  in  the  first  and  in  the  third  perscm. 

Thirdly.  If  we  compare  the  endings  of  the  first  and  third  person  of 
the  Norse  preterite  with  those  of  the  first  and  third  person  (indicative 
and  subjunctive)  in  Gothic,  we  experience  no  difficulty  in  identifying 

—  in  accordance  with  the  laws  governing  the  change  of  final  vowels 

—  these  endings  in  the  firat  person  singular  subjunctive  and  in  the 
third  person  singular  indicative  and  aubjuucUve. 


'  AarfiOgtr  for  nordUk  Oldkyndij/hfit  ng  UUturie.  1S09.  pi>.  126-130. 

'  nrinipnrc  my  lu-ticlc  on  tlie  ongin  of  the  weak  prctcntc,  Ammean  Joimtal  oj 
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If  we  combine  these  three  points  it  follows  that  in  the  first  and  third 
person  singular  the  Old  Norse  preterite  presents  a  mixture  of  indic- 
Htivc  and  Biibjvinctive  endings,  in  Buch  n  way  that  in  the  third  person 
the  two  endings  have  become  identieal  by  rr^f^ular  phonetic  trans- 
formation, while  in  the  tirst  person  the  ending  of  the  subjunctive  has- 
been  adopted  for  both  moods. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  about  the  pre-Cothic  voweU  supposed 
to  have  been  retained  in  Anglo-Saxon,  We  are  concerned  here  with 
a  theor>'  advanced  In  aa  important  article  in  the  fifth  Yolume  of 
Paul  and  Braune's  Beitrdge'  by  a  well-known  scholar  whom  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  with  us  at  this  meeting.  His  ooiiieution 
is  that  original  i  in  final  ByHables.  which  in  regularly  dn>pped  in 
Gothic,  has  been  retained  ia  Anglo-Saxon  after  a  short  atem-Byllable. 
while  it  was  lost  after  a  long  etom-syllable.  For  example,  A.  S.  ivini, 
" friend "=  Goth,  ga-unns,  and  A.  8.  «(<di,  "place"=Goth.  stol**; 
but  A.  S.  u'yrm  =  Goth.  viaurms,  and  A.  S.  fftffS(  =  Goth.  gasts. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  fact  that  in  .Anglo-Saxon  tho  api»>arance 
of  final  t  depends  on  the  (iiiantity  of  thestem-Hyllablr.  But  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  i  contaitiwl  in  forms  like  mni,  xUdi,  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Primitive  Teutonic  and  Indo-Eumpean  periods.  I  rather 
believe  that  wc  have  here  a  new  ending  of  recent  date,  due  to  the 
analogy  of  t  he  ;a-stcm.s.  This  seems  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the 
final  1  of  the  above  and  of  similar  forms  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
low  of  the  old  »-dpcIensinn  and  with  the  confusion  of  i-  and  /a-»tema. 
Not  even  to  thp  Gothic  languiige  ie  this  confusion  entirely  imktiown; 
but  there  the  process  is  seen  only  in  its  very  b^inning  and  in  the 
inflection  of  adjectives  rather  than  of  nouns.  Old  High  German  is 
less  conser\'ativc  than  Gothic,  but  has  kept  the  t-  and  ja-deelensions 
separate,  at  least  in  the  ease  of  nouns,  and  has  accordingly  introduced 
forms  like  imni.  itledi.  only  sparingly.  Freq\icntly.  however,  do  forms 
of  this  description  appear  in  Old  Saxon,  where  the  old  wicclcnaion 
is  becoming  extinct.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  finally,  where  the  lost  trace 
of  tho  i-deelensiou  has  disapjwared,  the  apparent  preservation  of 
the  final  i  has  become  a  definite  rule. 

We  obseire  in  several  instances  that  inflectional  differences  which 
at  first  had  nothing  to  do  with  quantity  are  at  a  later  date  made  to 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  the  stem-syllable.  In  Gothic  grammar 
we  have,  e.  g.  the  rule  that  feminine  ja-atems  with  a  short  atem- 
syllable  (like  sunja,  kalja)  Jiave  in  the  nominative  singular  the  ending 
-/a,  while  ;a-stem«  with  a  long  stem-eylloble  {like  bandja)  form  their 
nominative  in  t.  Yet  actuallv  wc  are  in  tliis  case  concerned  with  two 


*  Ed.  Slevera,  Zur  Aeteni'  and  Lauthhrf  der  jmtian i«cA#n  Sprachm.  lu  Zum 
KoraJiwAm  AmJaiUsarxfilt :  Britrttgr.  nir  (i«*rhichl9  <lrr  deulmien  Spnttht  und 
tileralur,  vol.  v  (HaUc,  1878).  pp.  lOft-IOS. 
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different  inflectional  classes  (the  ya-  and  the  (-declension  of  Sanskrit 
grammar),  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  difference  could  not  have  origin- 
ally depended  on  the  quantity  of  the  etem-syllable.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  in  the  West  Germanic  languages,  especially  in  Anglo- 
'  Saxon,  the  difference  between  the  old  t-declension  and  the  old  ja- 
declension  has  been  regulated  in  a  similar  way. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  most  of  the  problems  on  which  I  have 
touched  here  ought  to  have  been  discussed  at  greater  length  and 
with  more  detail.  I  shall  feel  satisfied,  however,  if  my  remarks  have 
left  the  impression  that  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  further  these 
and  similar  questions.  The  comparative  grammar  of  the  Germanic 
languages  is  atill  a  field  in  which  an  earnest  and  painstaking  worker 
may  count  on  a  rich  harvest,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  work  in  this 
field  will  be  pursued  with  growing  interest  and  tasting  results  in  the 
United  States. 
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For  the  schohu-iLlrc&dy  wl-11  vervcd  iu  pliilolojcical  luHhotlii.  the  bust  aurvf/  «J 
till?  present  probkins  of  Pomancc  philology  is  given  in  W.  Meyer-Lubkc'i  Bitt- 
liArung  m  daa  Stvdium  der  rornanuehm  SprathwUtenachall.  Httidolberg.  1901, 
12nio,  pp.  211.  This  brief  treatise  coDtaios  cloatdfiod  bibtiograpliicol  lietfl  of  tbe 
most  Important  workx  unci  jioriotjicn]  publirntioiin,  mid  ii  n'rLniii  aiiicuuiI  t)1 
nentaiy  diBCiiHaion,  but,  dt«pit4>  ita  titl«,  is  in  the  main  too  sd^'&ni^d  and 
'kbstnuG  to  be  used  with  advantage  by  thv  uninitiated.  Much  the  some  must 
bo  said  of  Q.  Orotwr's  monumental  Grundrut  der  rt^nanurhen  Philologxe.  Strita*- 
burg,  ISSH,  and  follnwing years,  largo  Svo,  2  vols.,  in  prtrts-  (A  nf'niLnrl  tltioroughly 
revised  edition  of  voluu*;  i  wfia  be^gutl  in  1905.)  This  &LricUy  ecientific  work  is 
pul)liiih«]  with  iUc  coOpcrntion  of  soine  twonty-live  of  the  tnoitt  <-oni]x<tvtit 
Bp«oisliBta,  and  for  the  trtUDftd  scholar  a  the  most  roluoble  pnxjitation,  at  onct- 
Hystenutic  and  colkctive,  of  tbe  fundamentals  of  the  subjrct. 

Mora  avnilahli!  for  the  bi^iiiuer,  ttjiiiigh  of  a  differmt  scJeEQtJGc  value.  It  G. 
Kftrti&g'*  Eneycl»pidi4  u»d  MeihMiolafie  der  romoninrhen  PhU^lo^r,  Hellbronn, 
1884-S3, 3  vole.  8vo.,  and  tHe  same  aiithor'b  UnmUiuch  dir  /vmnnwrA^n  PhUatogU. 
Ixiipsig,  1806, 1  vol.  8vo.  Although  a  "gekurite  Netibearbeitiing"  of  the  finq/rlo- 
p&j(«,  the  llondbufJi  IB  largely  n  dittiurt  work.  Apart  from  its  taon  recent 
bibliographicsl  information,  it  La  scarcely  to  be  compared  with  ita  prototype  tor 
gBDItnil  nanfulnniM. 

Iiuportaot  &a  tm  the  biblioKritpliive  cuiitiiiucd  in  all  the  above- mvutioued  works, 
tlicy  by  no  means  me«t  the  needs  of  the  student  who  is  undertaking  to  make 
original  contributions  to  Roman«E  scliulonhip.  The  task  of  discovering  what,  if 
an>'thin^,  lum  aJrrody  been  publiahod  on  a  given  subject  of  investigation  calls 
for  careful  aiiil  putii-nt  srarch.  A  liria^f  itidicatioo  of  ttu-  m«(Lc  ol  prticrtliin!  may 
hfire  bie  given.  Without  conBiderinn  the  earher  bibliogrsphical  Hourcee,  it  will  in- 
sulTieicjit  for  tlm  priwtnt  purpow;  to  call  the  learner'*  attention  to  the  claBBifittl 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  complete  bibUography,  undertaken  as  a  regular  annual 
eupp!oin«nt  to  t!i«  Zeituchrijl  f<kr  ronviniMch^  PhiMi'^ie.  etUt*J  hy  G.  Grftbcr, 
aincc  187".  To  dcKTmine  what  has  been  publiaht-d  throughout  tho  world  on  any 
spiK'ifIc'  sulijpct  since  that  dute,  the  student'*  heat  recourwi  is  to  follow  year  by 
y&ar,  under  tlie  appropriat«  classi&tHl  rubric,  the  list  of  titles  and  references, 
down  to  the  Inte^  published  supptemcot.  Unfortunate ly,  owine  tothc  vuat  l«l>i>r 
involved  in  the  compilation,  indexing,  and  publication  of  these  supplements  (it 
TM^ont  yenra  the  number  of  iintri'»  averages  between  three  and  four  thouivmd), 
the  ZeiUckrifi  l)ili!ici)(niphy  is  siTvrral  yiitn  in  Hrrejim.  For  tht  most  r«>-tit  i)rriod. 
.leeiinliiigly,  the  bpst  recouree  is  to  the  very  full  but  undaseilied  monthly  lisle  "f 
tbe  LilivriUurbiiH  fQr  grrmanischa  tmd  rvmaniteke  PhHologi<,  editcrd  by  0.  BitIiuK' 
bel  and  F.  Neumann,  since  ISSO.  Of  the  numerous  other  current  bibliogniphical 
aids  the  most  imporlaiit  b.  tbe  KntuietuT  Jahn'thmtht  uJmt  dU  ForUehrtllt-  d/r 
rornaHitthrn  Pliilologit,  edited  since  1S90,  by  K.  Vollmfllkr,  aided  by  a  large 
number  of  .tiu-cial  contributors.  The  Jahretbaichl  is  also  cwnnidrnibly  in  arrrMrn. 
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lAelit,  Ijiebt,L«b«n. 

—  Hbrdek's  Epitaph. 


In  the  land  of  Goethe  Ibe  feet  of  the  pilgrim  traveler  do  not  oftCD 
wander  to  a  more  charming  spot  than  Wetmar.  «lill,  as  in  Ooethe'a 
day,  the  capital  of  rq  inlcllectual  grand-duchy,  nestling  amongthe 
green  Gotba  hilla  where  the  froliceome  Ilm  shoots  in  and  out  of  its  bed 
of  silver  and'  makes  niusic  in  the  ears  of  the  poetic  traveler;  and  in 
this  quaint  and  charming  Old  German  town,  redolent  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller  and  Wieland  and  Herder  and  Liszt,  no  spot  is  encireted  with 
pleaaanter  aaaociationa  than  the  ancient  Stadt-Kirche  where  Herder, 
the  teacher,  friend,  and  paator  of  Goethe,  oflieiated  for  forty  (7)  years 
and  spoke  forth  his  beautiful  German  to  crowds  of  intelligent  citizens, 
eager  to  catch  light  from  his  illumined  lips. 

One  day  the  great  thinker,  speaker,  author,  the  noble  friend,  the 
eloquent  interpreter  of  Die  Stimmen  der  I'olker,  the  venerable  figure 
beloved  of  the  Weimar  »chool-boys  and  girla,  did  not  appear  as  usual 
in  the  Kanzel  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  church. 

AU  over  Weimar  it  was  whispered.  "  Herder  is  dead  I" 

Outside  the  church,  in  the  modest  Plots  surrounding  the  house  of 
God,  arose  in  after  years  a  stately  figure  of  the  poet-critic  holding  in 
his  hand  a  scroll  on  which  three  words  only  were  inscribed: 

LiclU.  lAAt,  Lthtn. 
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When  I  first  saw  thpse  words  on  the  slab  covoiing  Herd<?r'a  tomb, 
inside  the  church,  ihey  seemed  to  me,  like  bits  of  that  wondrous 
chemical,  radium,  to  become  positively  luminous  in  the  twilight  dim- 
ness of  the  old  churoh;  and  they  have  shone  in  my  memory  as  self- 
luminouB  bodies  ever  since. 

When  I  was  calleci  upon  by  the  Committee  of  the  International 
Congrees  of  Arts  and  Si-ic-nce  to  prepare  a  short  paper  on  the  vital 
principles,  ideas,  and  methods  underlying  modem  literature  and  all 
literature,  I  could  not  get  these  words  out  of  my  mind;  they  lay 
phosphfl nascent  there,  unquenched  by  any  substitute  1  could  devise 
to  take  their  place. 

LiOBT,  LovR,  Life,  rang  tn  the  writer's  ear  with  incessant  and 
insistent  murmur  as  the  rhftracteristic,  the  indiBpensable,  the  abso- 
lutely essential  key-words  of  the  theme. 

in  the  city  of  Weimar  itself  "  light "  had  been  the  last  word  of  the 
expiring  Goethe:  may  it  not  have  slipped  into  the  august  sufferer's 
memory'  at  this  supreme  hour  from  the  scroll  of  Herder,  and  thence 
into  the  heart  of  the  civilized  world  as  its  literary  bequest  and  watch- 
word, gathered  from  the  lips  of  two  of  its  finest  representatives? 

The  \itnlity  of  all  literature  is  supremely  dependent  upon  the  moss 
of  light  in  it.  Without  KffAi  it  is  mere  darkness.  A  moment's  contem- 
plation of  the  great  historic  literatures  —  Oriental,  Greek,  Germanic 
—  will  settle  this  beyond  a  peradventure:  each  is  a  well  of  light  from 
which,  on  lonely  heights  of  Himalaya,  of  Judaia,  of  Parnassus,  of 
Apennines,  of  Saxon  hills  and  Anglo-Saxon  uplands,  the  forelwars 
and  forerunners  of  the  Indo-Aryan  and  Semitic  races  have  kindled 
their  firee  and  lighted  th«ir  lamps  and  started  on  their  torch-bearing 
Pansthcnaic  Procession  down  the  ages. 

The  light  crystalliztid  hi  a  literature  may  be  as  manifold  as  that  into 
which  a  prism  of  clear  glass  dissects  the  blended  ray  that  pierces  the 
eye-hole  of  the  lieliostat  —  the  one  indispensable  thing  being  that  :t 
be  light:  moral,  intellectual,  a'sthetic.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
basic  beginnings  of  all  the  greater  modern  literatures  go  back  to  some 
fountain-source  of  moral  light  —  some  Bible  —  some  divine  or  semi- 
divine  bonk  recognixed  as  the  supreme  logos  nf  tuime  Divine  Being. 
The  Vedas,  the  cosmic  theogomes,  St.  Jerome,  Ulfilas,  Cyril,  Luther, 
the  King  .lames  Version  mark  moral  milestones  all  along  the  literary 
highways;  and  each  is  a  miUiarium  aurcum. 

The  mass  of  this  moral  light  permeating  the  literatures  of  civilis- 
ation has  been  very  great  and  has  proved  to  be  the  .intisoptie,  the 
anti-toxin,  that  ha-s  kept  thorn  from  rotting.  The  intense  vitality  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  of  the  mighty  words  of  Luther,  of  the  creed 
and  catechisms  drawn  from  Christian,  Confucian,  or  Buddhistic 
sources,  reveals  a  root-principle  that  has  sunk  deep  into  the  sub-soil 
of  human  nature,  and  draws  from  it  exhaustless  stores  of  strength  and 
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breath  and  life  laid  up  in  theae  moral  springs.  The  history  of  literature 
teaches  that  the  mnrBl  fountain -so  iirres  of  the  mental  civiliKalion  of 
the  race  are  the  richest,  the  deepest,  the  strongest,  the  most  enduring 
of  all  —  the  Albert  and  Victoria  Nyanwi  of  this  mighty  flood-tide  of 
the  Nile  ihat  poiira  its  stronma  in  fertilizing  currents  down  through 
the  intL'tlectua.1  Aby&ginias  and  Eg^pts  of  the  rare,  and  turns  them 
from  deserts  into  gardens  of  beauty.  In  the  same  sense  in  which,  in 
Herodotean  phrase,  ancient  Egypt  was  "the  gift  of  the  Nile."  is  the 
germ,  the  dawn,  the  early  daylight  of  the  literatures  of  humanity  the 
"gift"  of  the  moral  nature.  Nations  sloughed  up  in  superstition  or  in 
sensualism  too  dense  to  transmit  the  piercing  ray  of  the  moral  intelli- 
gence, have  never  developed  even  the  begiimings  of  a  lileralure. 
Nations  on  the  contrary  that  slumbered  out  and  through  their  8ci»- 
suali^ra,  nations  in  whom  tlie  moral  sense  was  active,  alert,  alive, 
r&stlcss,  nations  of  conscience,  of  awakened  moral  intelligence,  among 
whom  "Seekersafter  God"  arose  early  and  lalwred  late,  whether  they 
labored  (inder  the  Htarlit  dome  of  Mesopotamia,  among  the  Juds>an 
hills,  in  the  stoa  of  Zvno  or  the  Academy  of  Plato,  earliest  developed 
both  litrrarj-  substance  (iiid  literary  form :  their  crude  imaginings  and 
cruder  yearuingii  a^umcd  gradually  imperishable  forms,  and  wrought 
themselves  into  hymns,  dramas,  idylls,  "wisdom"  literature,  classie- 
ally  expressed  codes  or  iilteraTices  that  have  come  on  down  from  the 
remotest  ages,  and  remind  us  of  the  unquiet  se-areh  after  the  Invisible, 
the  Intangible,  the  Ideal,  the  wonder-working  Blue  Flower  of  the 
infinite  diHtances. 

In  the  vital  trilogy  of  Herder's  epitaph  the  second  word  is  lAtbe  ; 
out  of  this  word  ^ — Love  ^flashes  the  second  fundamental  of  all 
literature.  Without  fancifully  or  fantastically  twisting  the  word,  it 
pours  its  hidden  and  yet  obvious  meaning  into  the  ear,  as  heat,  even 
as  the  first  word  signified  light  in  all  its  limitless  connotation. 

Heat  is  the  condition  that  renders  all  animal,  all  intellectual  life 
possible,  enduring,  immortal.  After  the  life  is  withdrawn,  after  the 
heat  ia  gone,  no  embalming  process  can  keep  the  mummy  alive:  it  is, 
and  remains,  a  mummy,  a  mass  of  bitumenized  dust,  pulseless,  inar- 
ticulate, dead. 

A  literature  that  has  no  heat,  no  heart  (only  *he  r  differentiates 
the  one  word  from  the  other),  is  a  literature  that  lias  already  been 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  mummy,  motionless,  staring,  petrified,  a  bit 
of  bitumen,  a  handful  of  salts.  Tons  of  life-symbolizing  scarabs  hung 
about  its  net'k  would  not  recall  one  vital  pulsation. 

All  the  litcraturua  that  possess  this  ineffable  charm  of  heat,  of 
Love,  live,  as  the  divine  Eros  lives,  in  the  act  of  hovering  over  the  lips 
of  the  earthly  I'sychc.  Why  is  it  that  those  chance  couplets  and 
stanxas  and  epigrams  of  the  anon>'mous  Greek  .\nthology  live,  when 
massy  epics  and  long-drawn-out  tragedies  uncoil  their  unwieldy 
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lengths  before  the  literary  paleontolngiat,  fossilized,  calcareous,  dead? 
It  ia  because  these  immortal  cries  of  Anfient  Hellaa  glow  with  inex- 
tinguishable fire,  gleam  like  burniDg  coals,  arc  surcharged  nith  human 
heat  and  passion  and  yearning,  aa  the  opal  is  surcharged  with  radi- 
ancy. Instantly  such  lines,  such  meters,  such  epigrams  yield  up  their, 
prismatic  glory  to  the  sympathetic  soul  that  feels  in  them  the  heat 
still  glowing,  the  soul  still  Bred  with  immortal  youth,  the  deathless 
pang,  the  eternal  music.  Sappho,  Simonides.  the  imprisoneil  Danau 
still  speak  from  unperishing  palimpsest  or  papyrus  because  of  the  Xdw 
that  waa  in  them,  mystic,  inexplicable,  beyond  the  definition  of 
philologer  or  rbetoripian.  simply  alive,  and  just  as  rauch  so  to-day  aa 
in  tliat  measureless  yesterday  when  Herodotus  read  his  great  prose- 
poem  to  assembled  thousands  at  the  Grecian  games. 

The  essential  characteristics  indeed  of  this  great  literature  on  which 
I  have  just  touched  are  the  mass  of  Light,  and  the  mass  of  Love,  of 
Heat,  of  heart  in  it;  it  could  never  have  lived  these  throe  thousand 
years  and  have  been  itr^fia  ft  Jti  which  it  is,  without  this  suprfltne 
central  vitalizing  principle.  And  men  dip  into  it  again  and  again  as 
they  dip  their  faces  into  u  clear  pool  of  crystal  water,  for  refreshment, 
for  sustenance,  for  regeneration,  for  the  divine  restfulncas  that  Hows 
from  contact  with  any  living  thing  that  has  ozone  in  it. 

What  living  thing  can  grow  without  the  light?  What  living  thing 
can  grow  without  heat?  What  living  thing  ran  gmw  without  —  Life? 

Herder's  passionate  devotion  tn  his  contemporaries,  to  the  young 
finethe,  to  the  wide  fields  of  many  literatures  in  which  he  was  versed, 
to  the  many-fountained  well-springs  of  young  vigor  and  natioD&l 
strength  which  he  found  in  the  ballad-poctrj.'  of  the  nations,  shows 
that  the  word  Leben  was  even  more  essential  to  his  trilogy,  as  ex- 
pressing the  concentrated  essence  of  his  creed,  than  the  other  two, 
fundamental  as  they,  too,  were. 

And  of  Life  what  better  definition  is  there  than  the  simple  word 

At  this  magic  word  there  springs  into  being  a  world  shading  down 
from  superhuman  to  infinitesimal,  filled  with  creatures  that  laugh  and 
sing  and  breathe  and  play,  so  full  of  life  that  Life  itaelf  might  be 
deceived,  creatures  breatdng  sportaneously  into  smileS  or  tears,  crea- 
tures from  whom  the  life's  blood  starts  at  the  prick  of  a  needle,  gay, 
sad,  pungent,  witty,  argumentati  ve,  deathless  clowns  or  dying  gladia- 
tors, men  and  women  and  children  torn  from  palace  and  hut,  from 
thnine  and  cobbler's  stool,  from  field  and  Fairyland,  chattering, 
suffering,  loving,  hating,  the  incarnate  imagery  of  Life  Itself,  All  this 
busy  multitude  streaming  in  endless  panorama  from  the  quartos  and 
folios  as  out  of  prison-gatee,  an  airy  infinitude  of  souls  new-bom  into 
the  tumultuous  ccntun,*  of  Tudor  and  Stuart,  but  belonging  to  all 
time,  the  children  of  Shakespeare:  how  they  stream,  and  dance,  and 
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flasli,  and  live  and  die  before  us,  men  of  the  twinkling  eye,  women 
whimsical  as  the  wind,  deep,  true,  tender,  comical  as  Vanity  Fair 
itself!  Shakespeare  is  Life. 

Simplest  of  biographies  is  his:  lived,  wandcTed,  acted,  wrote,  mar- 
ried,—  died;  almost  anonymous,  living  and  dyingonly  throe  hundred 
years  ago,  almost  before  our  faces,  yet  little  or  nothing  known  of  him 
after  all  the  laborious  research  of  a  "  Centuiy  of  Praise  " ;  like  all  the 
greater  things  of  nature  herself  —  mountains,  oceans,  sky;  like  many 
of  the  greater  things  of  the  spirit,  nameless  —  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis,  the  Book  of  Job,  Ruth  and  Esther,  the  Beowulf,  the  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied,  the  Edda,  the  Roland  Song,  the  Cid  Campoador.  More 
puissant  than  the  magicians  of  the  Pharaoh  himself,  a  waft  of  Shake- 
speare's wand  evokes  the  charmed  idyll  of  Rosalind  and  Arden  Wood, 
Titonia.  and  her  train,  Miranda's  fairy  isle,  the  deep  things  of  Ham- 
let and  Macbeth,  and  the  ancient  worlds  of  Cxsar,  Coriolanus,  and 
Cleopatra:  Lear  with  his  wild  hair,  or  that  gorgeous  picture  of 
Old  Venice  rising  like  an  exhalation  fnirn  the  sea  fantastic' ally  bright : 
this  man,  of  many  men  and  women  and  children  compact,  with  much 
of  Homer  and  Dante  in  him,  with  more  of  Aristophanes  and  Moliirc, 
a  bit  of  Ccr\'antes;  here  and  there,  the  smile  of  Chaucer  on  hii  lipa, 
the  tear  of  Boccaccio  jeweling  his  eye  —  this  man  Shakespeare,  was 
all  this  eneyclopcditiftlly.  And  yet  more:  he  was  himsdj,  the  unique, 
"der  Einzige."  By  reason  of  the  life  that  was  in  him  he  lives  as  that 
wondrous  Panathcnaic  Procession  in  its  triumphal  march  around  the 
friesc  of  thn  Parthenon  lives,  as  tiie  mighty  battle  sculptures  of 
Pergamon  and  ^gina  live,  as  those  great  splashes  of  deathless  color 
Jive  that  writhe  into  shape  and  humanize  themselves  in  the  vaulted 
ceiling  of  the  Sistinc  Chapel,  among  the  cosmic  scenes  pictured  on  the 
walls  of  Parma,  Florence,  the  Doge's  Palace. 

Contrast  the  definitions  of  Life  and  of  Existence:  the  one  b  found 
in  the  vivid  ruins  of  Rome  and  Athens,  so  full  of  life  to-day  that  one 
can  instantly  reeonstruct  out  of  them  great  fragments  of  two  remote 
worlds  and  fill  the  spaees  of  C-olosseum  and  Aero]>olis  with  worship- 
ing, or  with  spoetacte-loving  multitudes;  the  other  is  found  in  those 
tragically  silent,  sad,  speechless  temples  and  pyramids  and  obelisks 
and  sphinxes  of  hundred-gated  Thebes,  of  Luxor,  and  Kamak,  and 
Mempliis,  and  Ohizeh. 

The  one  lives  even  in  its  death;  the  other  is  death,  even  in  ita 
^gantic,  in  il-s  immGasurahle  existence. 

Herder's  watchword  therefore  covers  the  third  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  any  literature  or  literary  work  —  Electricity.  The  Pygmalioo 
myth  comes  to  life  in  ever>'  true  literary  maaterpiece.  "Speak!  "  said 
Michael  Angelo  as  he  stood  before  Donatcllo'a  statue  of  Saint  Mark 
outside  the  old  church  in  Florence. 

What  does  not  speak  in  literature,  and  speak  from  age  to  age  and 
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from  one  generation  to  another,  must  be  mute,  still,  specchlc&s,  dead: 
there  is  no  life  in  it. 

n 

In  A  ^(^ccntly  printed  ciuay,  tiquully  characterized  by  hnlUant 
gifts  o{  exposition  nnd  sound  common  sense,  the  lamented  John  Kiskc 
points  out  suggestively  the  differences  between  tfie  old  and  the 
new  method  of  writing  history.  He  pusses  in  review  a  number  of  cele- 
brated names  —  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  Curtius  and  Mommsen. 
Hume  and  Gibbon,  John  Richard  Green  and  Freeman  —and  touches 
graphically  on  the  methods,  the  environment,  the  capabilities  ol 
eaeh — Herodotus  the  historian,  traveler,  geographer,  kindled  with 
the  poetic  sense  that  an  Orientalizod  Greek  could  Uerdly  escape, 
anticipating  Gibbon  aud  Freeman  iu  studying  on  the  spot  the  scenes 
he  waa  depicting;  Thucydides.  the  historian  of  institutions,  filling 
the  moutlis  of  Pt-ricles  and  the  Athenian  generals  with  golden  sen- 
tences such  as  Shakespeare  ventured  upon  in  his  psychological 
dramas;  Ctirtiua  and  Mommscn,  bom  and  reared  in  an  environment 
unsympathetic  to  (he  perfect  mastery  of  mieh  subjects  as  .Athenian 
democracy  and  Roman  institutions;  Hume,  the  narrow,  though 
lumtnou;!  Bcutch  specialist,  viewing  history  from  the  heights  of 
i'xlinburgh  Castle;  Gibbon,  the  oll-^a^ping,  the  ull-comprchendinK, 
hyphening  together  the  new  and  the  old  method  with  hooka  of  steel; 
Freeman,  with  his  vast  swoop  yet  limited  vision,  utterly  unmindful 
of  anything  but  geography  and  politics;  Green,  the  masterful,  the 
many-sided,  instinct  with  life,  and  viewing  History  as  Life  itself  in 
all  its  phases  and  mazes  and  colors  and  complexities,  dwelling  as 
lovingly  on  a  literan.-  or  a  social  episode,  a  bit  of  landscape,  the 
discussions  of  a  club,  the  effects  of  a  great  Whig  or  Tory  dinner- 
party, or  the  architecture  of  a  quaint  old  English  town,  as  on  a  great 
election,  a  burning  political  (lUL'stion.  a  night  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  the  fatal  ubstinacy  of  George  III;  all  drawn  williin  Ida 
encyclopedic  gaze  as  parts  of  an  organic  whole  no  part  of  wliich  he 
could  aiTnrd  lo  neglect. 

Xeedless  to  say  to  which  of  these  men  Fiske  awards  the  palm: 
GiblKin  and  Green  arc  the  men  whom  he  reverences  with  fondest 
admiration,  the  men  whom  he  sets  up  before  the  new  historieal 
student  as  his  exemplars. 

The  methods  of  the  New  Historj-  are  those  of  the  New  Literature. 

Gcurg  Brandes,  the  Scandinavian  critic,  in  his  remarkable  work 
on  Literary  Tcndcnnea  in  thf  Nineteenth  Ctntitry.  has  philosophically 
grasped  ono  side  of  the  subject:  the  angler  after  "tendencies," 
lushing  in  the  muddy  and  obscure  waters  of  many  contemporaneous 
European  lit^ratiires.findsinteresting "drifts."  "currents,"  "eddies." 
setting  in  here  and  therc.slowly  drawing  the  intellectual  forces  of  eon- 
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smpoTftry  England,  France,  and  Germany  in  a  certain  defined  direc- 
tion as  atitruiioiin?re  tell  us  the  Milky  Way  is  being  drawu  across  llie 
heavens  to  some  unknown  immeasurably  distant  pole-etar  or  central 
sun.  Streams  and  currents  of  Classicism  and  Itotnanticiam  and 
Euphuism  and  Syniboliam.  and  what  not,  criss-eroes  v&vh  other  in  this 
many-colored  sea;  intermingle,  blend,  separate,  start  afresh  on  new 
voyages  of  elective  affinity,  cohere,  dissolve,  vanish. 

All  this  is  wtinfierfiilly  fertile  in  suggp-stivrness :  the  true  student 
will  enter  the  labyrinth  with  the  proper  clue,  will  aeiiie  or  Heleet  "a 
tendency,"  saturate  lijmtself  with  it«  phenomena,  study,  analyze, 
microscopically  examine,  completely  master  it  if  poaaible. 

How  interesting,  for  instance,  to  collect  and  study  the  Prefaces  to 
celpbrated  works  as  they  He  before  ue  in  early  and  late  editions  of 
English  mB«teri)ieeefl;  revealing  the  authors'  most  intimate  thoughts 
about  their  work.  A  Preface  ix  the  authors'  card  of  introduction  to 
the  master  of  the  household.  Been  through  spei^tacles  of  aucb  clear 
gtasd,  Uryden  or  Wordsworth  take  on  a  new  aspect. 

Or  the  study  of  the  Great  Odes,  the  monumental  Elegies,  the 
eonversational  or  the  psychologieal  Drama,  the  soul  of  Shakcspe-are 
concrete  in  his  works,  this  or  that  movement  in  Elizabethan  literature, 
the  lyric  of  the  Stuarts,  the  insweep  and  outsweep  of  the  complex, 
mutually  int-rrtirtin^;  currents  {which  am  to  the  literary  historian 
what  Demosthenes' action! — actionl^action!  is  to  the  orator). 

The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  last  hundred  years  have  seen 
a  remarkable  advance  — indeed,  a  revolution  —  in  the  "method" 
of  studying  literature.  Bits  of  actual  research  such  as  Johnson's 
Livtaojthe  /'octa  were  rare  indeed  in  the  eighteenth  renin r>'.  but  they 
exerted  a  powerful  if  silent  influence  in  bringing  about  this  revolution. 
How  charmingly  original  and  instrumental  in  reestabliGhing  cordial 
relations  between  France  and  Germany  was  Mme.  dc  Stael's  De 
VAllemagne  ! 

One  fancies  Herodotus  talking  with  the  priests  of  Memphis  as  the 
eloquent  Frenchwoman  stands  beside  Goethe  and  Sehiller  and  inter- 
rogates them  on  the  mysteries  of  German  tronacendentalism, 

"Institutions  are  the  lengthened  shadows  of  men  ."said  Emerson. 
Lit^iratures  are  tlie  personal  expression  of  nationality.  A  nation  is 
a  musical  instrument  —  a  harp,  a  viol,  a  pipe-organ  —  whose 
TDUUcians  are  its  great  writers  or  speakers.  When  it  has  refined 
itself  into  some  exquisite  speaking-tube,  into  some  vox  humana  of 
a  thousand  strings  and  subtleties,  it  utters  it«elf  in  Euripides,  in 
Lope  or  Caldcron,  in  Schiller  or  Milton,  and  the  quality  of  its  music 
is  as  distingutshablL'  a^  the  voice  of  Jacob, 

Therefore  it  is,  that  nations  must  be  conceived,  from  a  litemiy 
point  of  view,  as  huge  ethnic  documents,  to  be  studied  alt  around ,  in> 
side  and  out,  intensively  and  extensively,  magnified  unit«  as  sharply 
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individualised  as  crystals  of  star,  or  rhomb,  or  diamond  stnicture. 
Ignorance  of  this  hindameTital  fact  evoked  the  absurd  sentiracntaUz- 
ing  of  ChAteaubriand  over  the  Ann?ricim  Indiana,  the  Vollaireau 
criticism  of  Shakesiioare,  ibe  inaunderitigH  of  Rousseau  over  '■  the 
state  of  uature,"  the  powdered  and  periwigged  Greeks  and  Romans  of 
Racine.  Knowledge  of  its  esaeotiality  lias  given  ua  Matthew  Arnold, 
anaiyxing  the  dehcate  spiritualitiefl  of  Frvach  wit  and  style,  Cftrlyle, 
GermaDiKed  to  the  finger-tipii  in  the  deep  sea  of  Teutonic  transcend- 
eiitaliBiu,  paotry,  history,  RuBkiii,  a  cin((ue-ceiito  Italian  boni  out 
of  his  time,  expressing  in  pigment-like  Engliiili  the  radiant  thing  that 
Raphael's  cherubs  see,  SaintoBimve  thrilluig  with  an  almost  orchca- 
tral  fullness  of  knowlwlgf  of  the  litcnitun;a  he  disfusaes,  Fitzderald 
and  his  I'eraiaDSj  Max  Mullcr  and  liis  multifarious  Orientahsm. 

Contrast  these  living  items  of  the  Newer  Criticism  snatched  from 
ahastyr^sum^ofthenineteenth century, with  thedeati  items, thedead 
methods,  the  dark  and  inarticula.te  gmpings  that  went  before  and 
did  duty  for  literary  criticism.  It  is  like  comparing  crisp  sentences 
out  of  the  Laokoi'in ,  or  the  charming  inti^rprrtations  of  WinckcOniomi 
on  Greek  art,  with  the  oycr-eaipbalic  archa.'ology  of  The  Last  Days  oj 
Fompcii.  No  true  lover  of  either  Boccaccio  or  Longfellow,  of  either 
Wagner  or  Wolfram,  would  place  the  DeeameTorif  and  The  Tales  n} 
a  Wayside  Inn,  or  Parttijal  and  his  interpreter  a]nng.>>ide  of  each  other. 

8et  ID  its  larger  framework  of  ethnic  environment,  therefore, 
each  human,  each  literary  document  must  be  studied  as  the  gem  in 
the  rough  and  in  the  bcul,  as  well,  —  on  the  finger  of  the  wearer,  an 
well  as  blazing  on  the  outstretched  forefinger  of  TimCj  one  of  the 
world's  masterpieces. 

The  vast  psychology  of  Egypt  lies  momentarily  dreamlike,  en- 
chanted, subterranean,  entombed — hmidreda  of  feet  under  the 
shovel  or  the  scalpel  of  excavator  or  psychologist:  no  plummet  hns 
yet  reached  these  frozen  depths  or  unlocked  their  deep-sea  recesses : 
the  500,000,000  of  mummies  answer  not.  But  will  it  remain  so 
forever?  Tlie  fixed  stare  of  pyramid  and  sphinx,  and  obelisk  and 
pylon,  monumentally  calm,  the  glased  eyeball  of  ICing  and  Queen 
and  Pharaoh,  will  one  day  fill  with  light  and  life  and  love;  to  these, 
too,  Herder's  beautiful  words  will  become  applicable  and  change  to 
three  beautiful  worlds  teeming  with  motion,  radiance,  and  vitality. 
Egypt  will  speak  as  Greece  has  spoken  and  its  speech  will  become 
a  thing  of  joy. 
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THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF    LITERARY   STUDIES    DURING 

THE   NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


BY   CHARLES   MILLS  GAYLGT 

[Charles  UilbGiyley.IVifcsnr  of  the EiigIiahLraj[uaBGUuirit«-rntiire.T7ni^ 
of  California,  b.  February  22,  IS^S.Stianghw.Ctuiw.  O.A.  Uoivt^Tsitvof  Uich- 
igan,  1878;  Litt.D.  Kvuycrii,  1900;  LL.D.  Qlawaw,  1901;  LL.U  UicluKon, 
1904;  PoBt-Kr»duut<:,  Uuivcniiti«of  GioBWii  «id  H(iUc,  188&-87.  Aewetsuit  Pro- 
feMorof  Latin,  Univoniity  <^  Miehieiui,  18%t-8C;  Assietant  Pmf(^»f  of  Eag- 
linh,  TJfiivpreitv  of  Michigan,  1S87-SH.  Member,  American  Philoitigin*!  Amjopih- 
tioD.  Modem  {.anguag^  AHSo^iation,  Seaior  Common  Room,  Lincoln  Collpjie, 
Oxfonl-  Author  of  N^venil  titxtlut  ou  Poetica  &U(1  tlie  Historv  of  Lib-rature :  aJiso 
cuiitriliiitor  to  the  New  York  Evening  Poit;  TheNation;  T)u  AUarttic;  tuiu  Tlif 
Intcntaliional  Quarterly. ] 

Tiiiii  inquiry  demands  a  review,  in  the  several  countries  conccmixl, 
of  the  materials  and  methods  of  the  sdoucc:  ^ril,  of  the  development 
of  the  disciplines  contributory  to  it,  viz.,  the  theory  of  art  in  gi-neral, 
and  the  history  of  art-criticism;  the  ihi-ory  of  that  branch  of  art 
called  literature,  and  the  history  of  applied  poetics;  the  advam^p 
of  philology,  material  and  Historical.  —  especially  as  affecting  the 
literary  expree&ion  of  individual  and  society;  second,  of  the  Ci)nce|>- 
tions  succeeeively  springing  from  the  development  of  these  di^'Ciplinos 
—  coneoplions  to  wlueh  correapuud  the  successive  canons  of  literary 
judgment;  and  third,  of  the  efforis  aftur  a  scientific  mode  of  critical 
procedure,  which  have  empirically  issued  in  the  canons  of  literary 
method.  The  inquirj-  demands  also  an  Iiistorical  treatment.  The 
order  ehould  preferably  be  by  national  divisions,  not  only  because 
such  arrangement  is  obviously  most  simple,  but  because  tt  involves 
in  the  procens  the  interrelation  of  critical  tendencies,  and  leads  in  the 
result,  ai  the  close  of  the  oontury,  to  a  discipline  both  cosmopolitan 
and  comparative,  but  independent,  which  subsumes  disciplines 
precedent  and  canons  it-sthetic  or  instrumental,  which  fortifies  itself 
with  materials  and  methods  of  approach  supplied  by  other  sciences 
social,  biological,  and  psychological,  and  which  itself  may  properly 
be  called  literarv'  philologj'.  It  will,  from  this  order  of  n^earch,  ap- 
pear that  while  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  philology  was 
gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  established  aa  encyclopedic; 
and  the  criticbm  of  art  systcoiatizcd  as  historical,  —  by  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  encyclopedic  philology  has  borne  Kn- 
ffuistie,  and  by  the  end  lUerary  philology,  both  of  them  historical  in 
aim  after  the  tendency  of  Wolf  and  Winckelmann,  but  both  also 
comparative  in  method  after  the  ideal  of  Herder. 

Since  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal 
to  present  the  whole  substaacc  of  this  inquir>-,  I  shall  fiist  outline 
for  you  the  stages  of  development  which  appear  to  be  common  to 
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the  nations  most  significant  in  the  history  of  literary  science,  and 
indicator  a  few  of  the  leaders  of  each  period  of  advance;  I  shall  then 
read  in  drtiiil  some  portion  of  the  treatment  of  individual  countries; 
and  finally,  1  shall  attempt  to  characterize  the  literary  ecicace  which 
Ihcy  have  together  assisted  to  construct. 

r.   THE   GENERAL   STAGES   OF   DEVELOPMENT 

While  chmiio logical  liniitfl  can  never  be  definitely  assigned  to 
litcmry  movements,  and  while  the  movements  in  cross-Bcction  of 
Germany,  Kngland,  and  France  do  not  exactly  jibe  (since  often  one 
is,  in  some  degree,  the  resultant  of  conditions  precedent  beyond  the 
national  border),  it  appears  that  In  general  the  Preparatory  Period 
of  the  present  tendency  of  literary  study  ended  about  1795-1800, 
and  was  Teconilructive  of  the  contributory  disciplines;  that  the 
Second  I'eriod  embraced  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  waaromanHc  m  theory,  encyclopedic  in  method;  that 
the  Tiiird  Period,  the  historico-pkilosoj>hual,  Is  still  existent;  but  its 
representatives  have,  on  the  one  hand,  wandered  temporarily  into 
non-eocial,  and  therefore  unreal  by-patha  and  magic  woods,  heights 
Parnassian,  hj-per-asthetic.  hedonietic;  they  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  availed  themaelvea  more  or  lose  of  the  genetic,  dynamic,  cido- 
graphic  methods  of  modpni  scienee,  and  so  developed  in  aJl  the 
countries  under  review  a  system  of  compaTative  iniiuiry  by  means 
of  which  a  science  o£  literature,  or  literary  philology,  bids  fair  to  be 
established. 

In  the  reconHtrucHvt  period,  Wlnckelmann,  Kant,  Herder  and 
Leiising,  Ooellie  and  Sehilier  led  in  (.Icrniany;  B<>ntley  (as  far  back 
as  1697),  Burke,  Hogarl-h,  Ixml  Kainies,  Hume,  the  Wartons,  Hurd, 
Cowper,  Goldsmith,  Tyrwhitt  and  Pyc,  Macphrraoi!  and  Percy  were 
iicnong  th(!  pioneers  in  England;  in  Franci'  thi:  pniphota  were  Pcr- 
rault  (1G6S),  0iderot,  Rousseau,  BuffoE. 

The  romantic  and  encyclopedic  period  in  German  criticism  was 
stumped  by  the  genius  of  Wolf,  Boerkh,  Solger,  the  Schlegels,  and 
otheiB  of  whom  I  shall  speak;  the  English  period  was  that  of  Words- 
worth and  CoIeridRTj  Bowles,  Leigh  Hunt,  Lamb,  HfiKtitt,  and 
Hhellcy;  the  fates  of  France  were  in  the  hands  of  Mnie.  de  Stacl  and 
ChUtenubriand,  Baour-Lormian,  Stendhal,  Hugo,  Cousin,  Micholet, 
and  others. 

The  kistorito'philosnphical  period  In  Germany  I  shall  describe  in 
detail ;  the  Grimms,  von  Humboldt,  and  Bopp  are  in  the  lead,  Hegel, 
Carrien'.  and  others;  in  Kngland,  there  is  the  age  of  Henry  Hallam, 
of  Carlylc,  De  Quincey,  and  Macauiay  (later  of  Morris,  Iluskin,  uiid 
Arnold,  from  whom  by  combination  and  permutation  arc  descended 
Pater  and  Symonds);  in  France  we  find  Villemain,  St.  MarcGirardin, 
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the  liWrftl  and  Saxon-mind i>il  Sainte-Bcuve,  and  thp  tcaetionar}' 
Nbukrd;  also  Tainc  witb  his  entrancing,  but  no  longer  convincing, 
litcmry  biology. 

In  connection  with  the  pr<!sont  or  eomparatirx  stage  of  study,  names 
will  later  be  passed  in  rcviow.  Since  I  have  already  in  certain  chapters 
of  a  volume  entitlpd  Methods  and  Materials  of  Literary  Crilieiam 
{(layley  and  Smtt.  Tioston,  IS99)  described  the  movement  of  poetics 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  1  fre- 
quently avail  myself  of  the  treatment  there  accorded  to  that  portion 
of  the  aubjcct. 


n.   IN    REPRESENTATIVE   COUNTRtES 

A .   Oermany 

1.  From  I7flO  to  1795,  literary  study  in  Germany  was  undergoing 
a  procfDfi  »f  rcconstniction  preparatory  to  the  labore  of  the  romantic 
sehool.  In  that  country,  the  art  aspect  of  modem  literary  criticism 
proceeds  from  Winclcclmann,  He,  in  his  early  treatise  on  the  Im- 
itation o}  Oreek  irorfcj  oj  Poiwu'nj  and  Sculpturt,  shows  himself 
«  disciple  of  the  Swiss  school  of  Bodmer  and  Breitinger,  who  were 
themselvee  influence*!  by  the  natuiT  poetry  of  Thomson  (1730)  and 
undoubtedly  by  the  batllci  between  moderna  and  ancients  in  France 
and  England  {1&SS-1700).  Winckelmaim's  Oeschichte  der  Kumt  dea 
AUtrtvms.  published  in  I7G4-65,  is  the  earliest  of  its  kind  worthy 
of  mention,  for  such  treali&ea  as  Winckelmann  himself  knew  of, 
Monier's/fistoryo/virt.for  instance. and  Tximh\i\i's  Ancient  Painting, 
lack  breadth  of  knowledge  and  artiatic  acumen.  Winckelmann's 
capecial  merit  is  that  he  was  the  first  to  apply  the  iiistoric  method 
to  the  study  of  the  fine  artn.  His  revelations  concerning  the  prin- 
cipleK  of  Greek  art  had  an  infiuenne  that  did  not  stop  with  Lessing 
and  Ooethp;  it  has  extsnded  even  toour  time.  We  should,  of  course, 
remember  that  Winrkelmann's  concluHions  ure  drawn  rather  from 
the  study  of  Greek  art  —  and  even  with  that  his  acquaintance  wa» 
limited  —  than  from  the  study  of  art  in  gcncrnl.  Still,  Hegel  is 
justified  in  saying  of  him:  "Winckelmann  was  inspired  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  ideals  of  the  ancients  l^  such  a  degree  that  he  has 
awakened  a  new  sense  for  the  appreciation  of  art,  has  removed  such 
appreciation  from  the  point,  of  view  of  common  alms  and  a  mere 
imitation  of  nature,  and  has  set  us  to  seeking  the  idea  of  art  in  the 
works  and  history  of  art.  Winckelmann  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  men  who  have  been  able  in  the  realm  of  art  to  open  for  the  opirit 
a  new  organ  and  entirely  new  fashions  of  contemplation."  Upon 
succeeding  conceptions  of  literature,  hiH  doctrines  have  had  a  direct 
hearing.  Like  our  English  Bacon  one  huntlred  and  fifty  yeans  before, 
Winckelmann  drew  his  concluuons  from  actual  contact  with  tho 
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facU;  also  like  Bacon,  who  is  the  founder  of  literary  history',  this 
founiier  of  the  history  of  art  calls  for  the  genetic  method  of  critical 
Btudj,  —  by  cause  aod  effect,  movement,  aoeial  or  other,  external 
ioQuencc,  relation,  change,  drcay,  and  revival.  He  recognizee,  too, 
as  Mr.  HosADquct  hoa  pointed  out,  the  various  pfituKS  of  exprese- 
ivcncs9  within  the  beauty  of  plastic  art,  — the  conflicting  claima  of 
beauty  and  expression,  and  their  partial  reconciliation. 

Much  that  18  moat  praelieal  in  the  a^^tliotia  theorii-6  of  Hegel  and 
Schelling,  of  whom  we  shall  later  treat,  derive*  from  Wiiiekelmann. 
What  Winckelmann  did  for  the  criticism  of  art  during  the  period  of 
reconelruction,  Lcsajng  was  doing  for  German  literary  criticism.  He 
formulated  a  Bystem  theoretical  and  historical,  and  applied  it.  ICvcn 
though  the  fir.tt  part  of  Ijooeotyn  (1766)  was  written  to  contest 
Winckelmann's  .iwierlion  of  the  .■spirilunl  composure  of  Greek  statuary 
and  of  the  possibility  of  making  the  limits  of  painting  as  wide  as  thosei 
of  poetry,  Leasing  himself  derives  to  some  extent  from  Winckelmann. 
Rut  even  more  than  by  him,  I^seing  was  influenced  on  the  one  hand 
by  Burke,  Hogarth,  and  Lord  Kaimea,  on  the  other  by  the  father  of 
leethetics  himself,  Baumgarten.  The  premises  of  Lessing's  dramatic 
theory,  as  weW  as  those  of  his  Besthetieg,  may  be  called  into  question, 
but  for  all  that,  his  Hambuiyisehe  Dramaturgie  and  his  /xwcoon  have 
influenced  succeeding  criticism  more  than  any  works  since  that  time. 

In  the  year  1764  appeared  Kant's  first  contribution  to  lealhelica, 
ObsiTvationa  on  Oie  Feeling  of  ih<  Sublime  and  Beav.li}ixl,  not  al  alt 
influenced  by  Winckelmann's  pust  work  of  the  same  year,  and,  of 
course,  not  by  the  Laocoon,  which  was  stil!  on  the  desk  of  its 
writer.  Kant,  like  I#ssing,  turns  here  to  Burke  for  hw  inspiration. 
So  also  in  his  Critique  of  Judgment  (1790),  a  work  which  is  epoch- 
making  in  the  history  of  poetics.  Three  streams  of  thcorj-  con^-erge 
in  this  critique:  the  Engliah  and  German  aesthetico-critical,  —  Burke, 
Kaimes,  Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Baumgarten,  Leasing,  Winckelmann; 
the  English  abstraet-aensationaliat  and.  individualist , — Bacon, 
Ixinke,  Shaftesbury,  Berkeley,  Hume;  and  the  continenUl  abstract- 
rationalist, —  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and  the  Baron  von 
Wolff.  Kant's  aathetic  doctrines  were  mode  concrete  and  popidariiwd 
by  Schiller,  especially  thofsc  of  the  tt-athctic  semblance,  and  the  rela- 
tive effects  of  sublimity  and  beauty  upon  the  beholder.  Bearing  the 
impress  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  (who  also  adapted  and  modified 
Kant),  the  Kantian  lesthctic  has  passed  not  only  into  popular 
poetic  theory,  but  into  the  dialectic  of  Schelllng  and  Hegel. 

Space  prohibits  more  than  a  passing  mention  of  the  sources  of 
Gocltie  and  Schiller.  While  the  first  of  theac  in  no  place  systcroat  icailv 
develops  a  theory  of  poetry* ,  the  genesis  of  his  theory  and  the  course 
of  his  opinione  are  not  difRcult  to  discover.  His  SBSthetic  descent  is 
not,  aa  Mr.  Bosanquet  tlilnks,  from  Lesaing,  Winckelmann,  and  Kant, 
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by  way  of  Schiller,  but  rather  from  I^ssing  and  Winclcelmann  by 
way  of  Harder.  For  though  Goethe  was  profoundly  influenced  by 
Schiller's  mterpretntion  of  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  the 
moral  and  the  natural  orders  in  the  realm  of  the  (esthetic,  he  was 
rather  confirmed  in  the  course  of  his  own  development  than  con- 
verted to  any  alien  way  of  thinking.  As  to  his  utterances  on  poetics, 
while  his  Deuixdie  Baufcunsi  (1773),  his  contributions  to  Die  Horen 
(1795-96),  and  his  Der  Sammler  utuI  die  Seinigen  (179S),  are  in 
general  restricted  to  the  plastic  arts,  the  conclusions  there  reached 
conc«;rninK  the  ckaradcrUtic  (typical  or  significant)  and  tin;  individ- 
ual apply  as  well  to  music  tkn  to  poetry.  It  is  in  bis  Convcraations,  in 
his  LcUcre.  lus  Wahrhdt  und  Vicittung,  his  SpriUke,  and  occa^onal 
poems,  that  the  course  of  his  theory  and  its  relation  to  details  are 
especially  to  be  sought.  Srhiller'a  service  to  poetics  is  performed  in 
his  Brief e  tlAer  die  jUsthetisehc  Errif-hung  der  Memchkcit,  Anmtith  und 
WUrdc,  and  Ufbcr  naive  und  sentimentaie  Dichtung  (1795-96).  His 
ordering  of  the  aesthetic  feelings,  his  theory  oi  the  play-lmpuLee,  his 
contrast  between  the  poetry  of  simplicity  and  that  of  reflection, 
while  they  derive  in  one  way  or  another  from  Leasing,  WinekeliiiaiiD, 
and  Kant,  possess  the  color  and  vitality  of  their  poetic  exponent. 

The  theories  of  SchUler  and  Goethe,  enriched  by  iccipn)cal  sug- 
gestion and  criticism,  have  a  direct  bearing  not  only  upon  the  pontics 
of  the  philosophers  who  succeeded  them,  —  Schelling,  Fichte,  Hegel, 
—  but  upon  the  poetry  of  Germany.and  indirectly  (through  Coleridge. 
Wordsworth,  Herbert  Spencer,  Arnold,  and  Huskin)  upon  the  poetics 
and  the  poetry  of  England.  Since  the  appearance  of  Schiller's  Ueber 
naive  und  lejttimeTitate  DicMung  and  Goethe's  Deutsche  Baukunat, 
the  dogmatic  strife  between  ancient  and  modem  poetics  has  given 
place  to  an  inquiry  into  the  development  of  the  icsthetic  conscious- 
ness and  its  relation  to  the  history  of  arti&tie  creation. 

The  part  of  Herder  in  this  movement  toward  a  broader  correlation 
of  literature  and  art,  eapeeially  in  the  way  of  developing  the  genetic  or 
historical  idea,  cannot  be  overestimated.  His  writings  abound  in 
suggestions  of  laws  of  litiTar>'  growth,  us  might  be  cxpect^Kl  in  the 
ease  of  one  in  whom  the  hiat-nrical  sense  was  so  highly  developed,  — 
who  waa  indeed  the  pioneer,  though  under  the  influence  of  Rousseau, 
of  the  rinetrine  of  evolution.  He  carried  the  idea  into  "the  regions 
of  poetry,  art,  religion,  and  finally  into  human  culture  as  a  whole. 
...  By  hia  work  t)n  language,  f/eber  den  Urxjtrung  dor  Spraehe,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  tircit  rude  foundations  of  the  science 
of  comparative  philology  and  tliat  dwper  science  of  the  ultimate 
nature  and  origin  of  language."  As  for  the  field  of  poetics,  in  1768 
he  called  for  a  scientist  who  should  do  what  Winclcelmnnn  had 
done  for  ctassienl  art.  And  he  himself  helped  in  no  insignificant 
way  to  found  the  historical  or  comparative  science  of  literature, 
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which  ia  even  now  reaping  ihe  fruition  of  the  long  labors  of  the 
nincte«ntli  century. 

To  the  dawning  period  of  romantic  poetry  and  .poetics,  Jean  Paul 
Richter  aleo  rendered  serWce.  His  contribution  proceeded  from  a 
combination  of  idealism  and  naturalism,  —  the  latter  an  outgrowth  of 
(lis  unaffected  love  of  beauty,  color,  and  radiance  in  the  real  world. 
His  Voritchule  der  jEtlhrtik  appuared  in  1804,  the  year  after  Herder's 
death. 

The  period  of  reconstruction  reached  its  dima-x  during  the  decade 
1790- 1800.  The  theorj-  and  history  of  art  had  iidvanccd  in  contmt 
from  the  formal  to  the  pignificant;  and  in  method  from  the  pro- 
vincial and  tmditiona!  to  the  induotive.  Poetics  and  li(«raiy  criticiRm 
had  abandoned  in  theory  the  particiikr  judgment  for  the  universal; 
and  in  practice  the  conventional  for  the  natural  and  expedient.  In 
lin^iititiR  philology  and  literary  history  the  comparative  method 
had  at  leaat  found  its  pmphet.  Johann  Gottfried  von  Ht'^rdcT. 

2.  Thf  Period  of  Homnntieism  and  Aflf^lcimsnmsrfiajt.  Exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  deeadc  1790-1800  fell  the  publication  of  a  work 
that  was  to  vi^^fy  philology  with  the  spirit  of  science  as  well  as  of 
romance.  This  was  the  famau.'i  Prolegomena  to  Hetnur.  The  author. 
F.  A.  Wolf,  had  earlier  still,  in  1786,  asserted  the  independence, 
totality,  and  relativity  of  philology,  as  a  study  in  its  own  right,  cov- 
ering not  alone  the  languages  of  the  Greeks  and  I>atin8,  but  their 
literatures,  and  all  elgp  that  might  serve  as  the  exponent  of  their 
human  nature,  their  life,  philosophy,  and  law.  their  history,  religion, 
and  art.  But  by  proving,  or  trying  tn  prove,  in  \79!i.  that  Homer  was 
not  a  single  poet,  writing  according  to  art.  and  rule,  but  a  name  which 
stood  for  a  golden  age  of  the  true  spontaneoue  poetry  of  genius  and 
nature,  Wolf  furthered  even  more  vilalty  the  interest  of  mankind 
in  popular  poetry,  in  the  beginnings  of  art  and  institutions.  In  his 
Gachichte  drr  rdmischen  L/iteratur  and  his  ProUgomena  to  Homer, 
all  histurifd  of  literature  since  his  time  have  their  roots  of  method, 
cuitur-gtschichttich,  and  generic,  and  interpretative.  It  is  intereeting 
to  note  here  that,  as  the  tcsthettca  of  Leasing  and  Kant  drew  their 
inspiration  from  ll^gliah  souk'ph,  sn  also  the  philological  conception 
and  method  of  Wolf.  They  are  anticipated  and  undoubtedly  sng- 
geafced  by  Bentley'a  DiancrUttion  upon  the  Letters  of  Phalaris,  I6fl8. 
And  this,  as  Pnifessor  Jebb  has  said,  is  llic  earliest  model  of  the  new 
(rriticisra  which  by  a  scientific  method  was  to  bring  accurate  philo- 
logical knowledge  into  relation  with  historical  research. 

From  1795  to  about  IS^O  the  AUcrthumsiwinxenitchaJt  of  Friedrich 
Auga^  Wolf  reigns  in  philology,  and  in  the  literature  affeeted  by 
philology,  [  moan  literary  criticism,  and  literary  history  as  well.  In 
1807  the  Olympian  Boeckh  began  to  lecture  at  Heidelberg,  in  181 1 
he  WM  in  Berlin ;  and  from  then  on  proceeded  the  Spiritual  Recon- 
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struction  of  the  Past,  over  the  shades  of  which  our  own  Profeeaor 

OilJerHleevc  in  hin  OsciUatiana  and  Nutations  sheds  ft  mclixdiouB 
t«ar.  Bocckh  lived  and  lectured  until  1S67;  and  not  until  ten  yean 
after  his  death  was  his  famous  Enq/clopadia  and  MeUvodology  pub- 
lished. It  may  be  said  by  the  speciahsts  of  the  Inter  portion  of  the 
ceatury  that  there  is  no  science  of  anliquity,  no  unity  of  studies  — 
but  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  we  still  believe  that  there  is  fluch 
a  science,  there  is  such  unity:  wl>  say  that  they  are  not,  because  in 
the  more  luodest  and  necessar>-  zeal  for  a  Uttle  we  have  fallen  away 
from  the  whole  ideal.  We  do  not  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  Few 
may  handle  the  Encyclopmdia  of  Boeclch  to-day;  hut  no  literary 
historian  can  traverse  the  methods  of  Boeckh,  and  of  his  master. 
Wolf.  —  can  be  complacently  topographical,  or  rigidly  synchronistic, 
or  Ramiloualy  hiogmphiral ,  or  flatly  magiatoriol, — without  fultinc 
foul  of  every  critic  —  encyclopedic  or  not  ^  to  whom  there  is  a  drop 
of  method  in  the  quill. 

History  by  movements,  by  types,  and  only  then  by  countries, 
lives,  or  schools,  —  that  is  our  legacy  from  the  science  of  anliciuity 
and  the  methodology  of  all  the  sciences.  Bemhardy.  Teuffel,  Karl 
Obfried  Miillcr,  Ribbeck.  Ebert,  Nicolai,  Siisemihl,  Schanit.  Christ, 
Uriiohs,  Blass,  Krumbacher. — and  in  more  modem  literary  history. 
ten  Brink,  Wackemagel,  Carriere,  Scherer,  Menzel,  Diez,  Tobler, 
—  they  have  all  followed  such  strands  of  the  comprehensive  method 
as  they  could,  and  in  so  far  as  they  have  followed,  have  achieved 
fulfdlmcnt. 

Id  piivtics  and  literary  criticism  the  mo\Tment  which  succeeded 
the  reconstruetion  of  Lcsaing,  Herder,  and  Sohillor  was  iti  no  slidht 
degree  indebted  for  its  oripin  to  Solar's  VorUsungim  vher  Aeathetik. 
This  philosopher  took  ns  his  central  theme  Fiehte's  principle  of 
jfiathetic  Irony:  the  mood  of  the  arli.it,  that  impels  him  to  rrpreaent 
things  ct*mal  in  terms  of  the  phenomenal  and  evanescent.  This  is 
the  keynote  of  romanticism  in  literature  —  the  individual  mood,  the 
tirgency  of  impulse,  the  spirit  ideal  and  universal,  —  the  poem  piti- 
fully inadequate,  actual,  particular,  the  creation  of  man*!*  hands, 
through  which  spirit  escapes,  but  in  escaping  endows  the  mortal  with 
the  nimbus  of  immortality.  Construing  this  principle  —  the  inc^it- 
ablcnrfis  and  still  the  irony  of  the  artistic  stniggle  —  aa  dependent 
U]>on  the  ciprice  of  the  artist,  Wilhelm  von  Kchlcgiel,  in  his  BrUh 
iAer  Pc(*ie.  1795,  in  the  periodical  name<I  Athendum,  founded,  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother  Friedrieh,  1798,  and  especially  in  his  l^^Xures 
on  Dramatie  lAterature.  1809-1811,  established  in  Germany  the 
Romantic  School  of  Poetia.  To  this  movement,  Ludwig  Tieck  and 
olhera  contributed;  and  from  France  then?  came  by  way  of  Mme. 
de  Stael's  intimacy  with  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel  a  confluent  gtream 
of  Rousseauism  and  the  cosmopolitan  ideal.    The  Oriental  studies  of 
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Wilhclm  and  the  publicationB  of  his  bnither,  the  Sprache  und 
Wewheit  der  Indier,  180S,  and  the  lectures  oii  the  History  of  Oriental 
and  Afodtm  lAterature,  1S13,  cnrichwl  not  only  the  romantic  charac- 
ter, but  the  alto'thnmJsu'isxcnscJt.afUicJi  mcthixl  or  aspimttoD  of  the 
period.  By  the  wsthctic  tcachiiiRS  of  the  Komantika-,  Gcrnoftny  waa 
cultivated  to  a  tftstc  for  Spanish  and  Knglish  drama  bs  opposed  to 
the  formal  and  so-<^ailerI  clftssica!  productions  of  France  and  Italy. 
Henee  the  admirable  ShnkespFarmn  criliciRm  which,  beginning  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  continued  well  into  the  latter  half;  the 
impulse  imparted  by  Tieck  and  Wilhclm  von  Schlegcl  abode  in 
Geninus,  KieyEsig,  EIze,  Ulrici,  and  Dclius,  and  stUi  Uvea  in  the 
JahrbiUher  d<r  detttschen  .Shakespeare-GeseiUeitaft. 

During  this  period  of  scientific  expansion,  the  philosophical 
aesthetic  movement  is  represented,  in  addition  to  Solger,  by  Schelling 
and  Hegel.  Mr.  Boranquet,  in  his  Hiatory  of  /EsthcHc,  tells  us  that 
Goethe  and  Schiller  had  developed  the  Kantian  lesthetic,  "limited 
by  abetrBction  and  suhjcctivnty  into  an  objective,  concrete  content, 
which  gnwa  with  the  life  and  mind  of  man."  Hegel  tellu  us  that  the 
true  line  of  succesaon  ran  from  8ehiUer  to  Spholling.  "Science,"  he 
aaya,  "  attained  its  absolute  standpoint  m  Schelling 's  philosophy,  aud 
although  art  had  previously  begun  to  assert  its  particular  nature  and 
dignity  in  relation  to  the  hif^hest  interests  of  humaiiily,  yet  it  was 
DOW  that  the  actual  notion  of  art,  and  its  place  in  scientifio  theory, 
were  discovered."  Schelling  treats  of  beauty  as  the  objective  and 
necessarily  historiea)  expression  of  divinity  aa  uttering  itself  through 
man.  Hegel  bcghis  with  the  human  side  of  this  utterance,  and  shows 
how  in  the  stages  of  symbolism,  claaaiciam,  and  romanticism,  man's 
subjectivity  tries  to  express  itself  in  proper  content  and  form,  vaguely 
striving  to  suggest  the  thought  by  crude  and  uncouth  shapes  in  prim- 
itive symbolic  art,  uniting  the  thought  and  the  objective  form  in 
claKKical  art,  and  in  romantic  brenking  the  bonds  nf  actual  neces^ty 
and  yearning  toward  a  spiritual  mnnifesttttion.  Hngcl's  lesthetic  la 
aubjcctive-objcctivc,  both  philosophical  and  historical.  His  idcal- 
Iwn  has  influenced,  positively  or  negatively,  all  lestheticians  and 
critics  from  his  time  down.  His  arraignment  of  the  theory  whieh 
would  limit  the  scope  and  aim  of  art  to  imitation  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  historj-  of  criticism  as  well  as  of  art  itself.  By  an 
utter  misapprphenBlon  nf  Aristotle's  theory  of  imitation,  which  care- 
fully distinguished  between  the  useful  arts  (or  handicrafts)  and  the 
fine  arts,  saying  that  art  imitates  the  processes  of  nature  in  the 
former,  and  an  idealized  or  glorified  nature  in  the  latter,  nearly  all 
writers  on  esthetics  from  Lord  Kalmes  down,  —  Batteux,  Diderot, 
Baumgarten,  Moritz, — even  to  the  time  of  Winckelmann,  had 
apprehended  art  as  a  more  or  leas  exact  copy  of  the  face  of  things:  so 
that  nature  being  conaidcred  perfect,  art  could  be  but  an  apologetic 
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duplicate;  or  nature  being  n-guxlcd  as  imp«rfect,  art  could  but  repro- 
duce the  impcrfccliim  of  actuality.  From  this  misconception  Winckel- 
raann  and  Lewing  had  broken  away,  — and  Herder,  by  identifying 
the  Heautifut  with  the  'iVuc  end  the  Good,  had  extended  the  soope 
of  the  artist  even  when  imitating  natural  beauty.  Kant,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Srhelling  had  carried  forwanl  the  thi^niy  of  art  aa  & 
selective  and  idealining  process;  but  it  retnainrd  for  Hc£cl  to  lift  the 
diiscussion  alUigcthcr  out  of  the  realm  of  the  dubious,  by  demon- 
strating that  art  is  nature,  to  bo  sure,  but  nature  carried  to  a  degree 
where  the  object  of  imitAtion  becomes  ideal,  the  imitator  an  exponent 
of  the  spiritual,  and  the  process  creative;  the  material,  therefore, 
though  actual,  and  consequently  limited  in  possibility,  supplements 
by  suggestion  that  which  it  fails  to  express.  The  one-sidedness  of  the 
romantic  echool,  the  insufficiency  of  the  principle  of  Artistic  Irony 
or  Caprice,  became  evident  underthe  flood  of  light  poured  upon  aes- 
thetics by  Hegel.  Round  Hegel 's  theory  of  art  in  general,  and  of  its 
evolution,  discussion  still  centres.  And  round  his  Die  Poesie  moat 
subsequent  German  writereon  poetry,  accordant  or  divergent,  revolve. 
This  is  true  even  of  such  anti-Hegelians  as  Schopenhauer,  who  either 
borrow  their  ideas  from  Hegel,  or  owe  their  virility  to  the  intensity 
of  their  autagoniiiQi. 

During  this  roiuuntic  and  encyclopedic  term,  iBsthetio  critiriBm 
paases,  then,  from  the  viewof  art  as  abstractly  objective  to  that  of  art 
as  both  subjective  and  objective  in  its  nature;  not  an  incidental  or 
capricious  but  a  neceBsar>'  exponent  of  nature  and  of  thought,  and  an 
indispensable  factor  in  the  history  of  civilixntion.  The  critical  method 
derived  from  philology  lias  passed  from  the  empirical  to  tbe  scientific; 
philology  itself  is  no  longer  instnmiental  merely  to  other  distiplines, 
but  independent  both  in  materiBl  and  discipline.  Poetics  and  literary 
history  have  passed  from  the  inspirational  to  the  social  and  national 
point  of  view,  and  from  the  magisterial  to  the  dynamic  and  generic  or 
eidographic  method  of  approach  and  arrangement. 

3.  The  third  period  may  be  called  the  Historical- Phihaophiatl: 
it  is  characterized  by  a  scries  of  movements  corrective  of  the  extremes 
that  had  preceded. 

With  Jakob  Grimm  in  1829,  philology  lea^'ea  the  void  of  AUer- 
teivyUstnschaft,  and,  discovering  German  grammar,  centralizes,  then 
radiates,  and  last  irrndintes:  becomes,  in  fact,  a  comparative  science 
with  a  definite  subject  and  a  well-deflned  aim.  Bopp,  likewise, 
betwwiD  1833  and  1852  makes  of  grammar  a  comparative  science; 
and  is  followed  by  Schleicher  in  1802,  and  others  in  the  corapamtive 
study  of  the  Indo-Gcrmanjc  languages.  W,  von  Humboldt  died  in 
1835,  but  his  researches  into  the  influence  of  language  construt-tion 
upon  intellectual  development  (published  1836-40)  add  a  wonderful 
significance  to  this  decade  of  comparative  philolog>-.  In  the  history 
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of  literftturr,  loo,  tlie  oormotivR  mnvempnt  fincfs  its  leaders.  B<>- 
tween  1812  and  1835  the  brothers  Oriinin  labor  to  collect  German 
myths  and  folk-lore,  and  by  that  nmd  to  penetrate  lo  the  ori^iiut 
of  poetry.  From  their  day  literary  historj'  has  lictm  a  compbrative 
scicnoc,  and  itu  methods  at  Icatit  genetic.  What  Bacon  bod  forccoul, 
and  Herder  droamcd,  was  now  a  fact. 

In  poetics,  the  philolopiral  nnd  theoretieel  strcBnis,  the  former 
ppprcsented  by  sueh  men  as  Iloeckh,  Paul,  EUe,  Steinthal,  and  the 
latter  by  men  like  Hegel  and  F.  T.  Visrher,  unite;  and  the  reault 
in  the  middle  of  the  centiir>'  is  such  a  work  as  Carricre's  Daa  Wesen 
und  die  Formen  dcr  Pomit ;  in  the  latter  part  such  worka  as  Gerber'e 
Vie  Spraelte  ala  Kunst,  and  the  tPeatiwB  of  Waekcmagcl,  Sehercr,  von 
Gottseliall,  &s  well  as  of  Gr6ber,  Toblcr,  Ktirtiug,  and  the  lions  of  later 
methodology. 

In  all  form^  of  literary  scholarship^  the  principle  of  specialization 
begins  to  obtain.  Hence  the  revival  of  Latin  studies  under  Lachmann 
and  Hitachi,  the  rension  of  special  texts,  and  the  syatematization  of 
epigraphy.  Hence  following  in  the  wake  of  Boeckh's  Meters  of  Pindar. 
the  metrical  studies  of  Rosshach,  Westphal,  J.  H.  H.  Sehniidt,  and 
others  to  the  present  day ;  and  in  modem  versification  the  iuvceti- 
gations  of  Schaffer,  Sievers,  Kluge,  Koberstein,  Dies,  Zamcke,  aud 
many  more.  Heoce  the  flood  of  commentaries  on  Plato's  theory  of 
art  and  Aristotle's  PoeHea;  on  the  former  the  well-known  treatises 
of  Ed.  Mutter,  and  Rilge,  JusU,  Reber,  Raabe,  and  von  Jan;  on  the 
latter,  the  editions  and  monographs  of  XJeberweg.  Bemaya,  Biese. 
Doring,  Reinkens,  Teiehmuller,  Bekker,  Vahlen,  Hust-mihl,  and  half 
a  hundred  others  —  each  sharpening  his  leeth,  and  tantalimig  his 
appetite  with  the  fii'f»;<r<«,  and  Ki$apoK  and  the  rvvnor  or  TfMwrwr 
wixOrffuiroiv.  Hence  in  like  manner  the  seminam,  the  doctor's  disser- 
tations, and  the  journals  of  archaeology  and  every  kind  of  philology. 
—  of  art  and  every  kind  of  literary  study, —  every  shaile  or  shadow 
or  shnnl  of  subMtancc  or  of  ghost.  Hence,  too,  the  schools  of  arch- 
BDoIogy  at  Athena  and  Rome  —  living  moimmeulB  to  the  prophetic 
soul  of  Winckelmann. 

In  Germany,  &s  in  other  countries  of  Europe  and  in  America,  the 
upshot  of  the  literary  tendencies  and  the  disciplines  so  far  maintained 
has  Itccn  a  comparnlivc  science  of  literature,  —  or,  as  E  have  elsewhere 
called  it,  literary,  as  distinguished  from  Hngiiiotic,  philology.  Of 
this  when  I  have  corricd  to  its  threshold,  in  some  such  manner  as 
with  Germany,  the  literary  provenience  of  one  or  two  other  countries, 
I  shall  more  espeeiaJly  speak. 

B.  In  England 

1.  The  PrepoTatory  Period.  To  trace  the  modem  movement  of 
literary-  studies  io  l!:nglftnd  we  must  on  the  philological  side  turn 
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back  to  Bentley's  reply  to  noyle  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the 
ao-i-allcd  Letters  oj  Pkalaris.  This  is  the  fnn'ninner  of  all  antiipiRr- 
iaii  and  nicdicval  rraearchra  oontribuUiry  to  the  tlrvclnpmcnt  of 
historical  method  during  the  l&itt  one  hundred  und  fifty  ynars. 

Oil  I  he  poetic  side  we  must  go  back  at  least  ss  far  us  1739.  With 
Thomson's  poem,  Edward  and  Leonora,  in  that  year,  and  Joseph 
Warton's  Enthuxiagt,  or  The  Love  oJ  Nature.  1740,  the  romantic 
movement  hegan  to  gather  atrength.  Warton  called  for  a  return  to 
sincerity  of  obfiervation  and  sanity  of  deacription.  What  may  be 
called  the  literary  courttj^  of  the  emotions  received  a  beneficial 
impotvis  from  Drxisley's  Collection  of  Old  Phy«,  publislied  in  1744, — 
and  again  in  1746.  from  Joseph  Warton 's  Prefaoc  to  Odes  an  Several 
Subjffis.  Poetry  -w&s  now  fairly  embarked  on  the  romantic  stream. 
In  criticism,  too,  the  Wartons,  Goldsmith,  Young.  Gray,  CoUina, 
Cowper,  and  Hard  are  regarded  by  ali  as  representatives  of  the 
eighteenth  century  tranaition  from  the  romanticism  of  Sidney  and 
Baeon  lo  that  of  Wordsworth.  But  it  muat  be  remembered  that  not 
only  ill  iheso  writers,  hut  in  Dryden  and  DeniiiH,  aa  well,  and  differ- 
ently in  Addison,  were  present  the  germ*  of  our  present  critical  prin- 
ciples and  methods.  ]ie  that  as  it  may,  Hunl'e  Letters  on  Chivalry  and 
Romance,  I7()'i.  Blair's  Critical  IHssertation  on  Ogstan,  17(J3,  Thomas 
Warton'a  History  oj  Englixk  Poetry,  I774-SI  (in  which  he  aicknow- 
ledges  the  receipt  of  Gray's  outline  forthehiHtary),in  1781  the  second 
volume  of  Joseph  Warlon'ii  lyifr  and  Oeniue  aj  Pope,  and  in  1797  his 
edition  of  that  poet's  works,  —  these  pntducliuns  completed  the 
preliminaries  of  the  attank  upon  the  school  of  "  «Drn!ctn«(M, "  In  1708 
followed  the  brief  and  telling  Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Lyrical 
BalladK.and  in  1S(K)  the  famous  Preface  to  the  second  edition.  In 
the  latter  Word-tworth,  save  where  he  exploited  untenable  theories  of 
hid  own,  succeeded  in  setting  clearly  before  the  world  the  strength 
and  the  claims  of  the  romantir  return  to  imagination  and  nature: 
a  return  that  was  to  ufTecb  the  principles  and  methods  of  poetics  as 
emphatically  as  it  had  already  affected  those  of  poetry. 

We  must  not  fail  to  estimate  the  reconstructive  influence  exercised 
meanwhile  by  the  wTit^rs  of  treatises  upon  m-sthetics.  Of  the^w  the 
fiTBt  wa.^  Burke,  who.^e  L^ubtime  and  lieaulifid,  1750,  told  not  only 
directly  upon  aesthetic  speculation  in  England,  but  iil-io  indirectly 
through  the  influence  of  I^RHsing  and  Kant,  and  their  succesAora  in 
awthetic  criticism:  the  Schiller  of  the  JisthetiseJie  Brief e,  and  the 
Goothc  of  the  .Sammler  and  the  Deutsche  Bnukunst.  For  to  Burke, 
, Loosing  was  indebted  in  the  Laocoon,  1766,  and  Kant  in  the  Rritik  der 

Trteiiskralt,  1 790.  Other  English  festheticianB  were  K»mes  (BlcmenUt 
if  CriHciam.  I762),HogaHh  (Analytiit  of  BeauXfj,  1753),  Uumo  (iMer 

H*»ertationa,  1767),  and  Reynolds  (Papers  on  iAc  Idler,  Diteourtes  on 
Beauty,  175S-59) ;  and  these  likewise  infiucnccd  Leasing,  Kant,  Scbil- 
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ler,  find  Goethe.  Also  to  be  cousiderod  is  the  effect  of  the  impetus 
given  to  historical  and  compamtive  research  by  Winckelm&nn'a  Ge- 
achichte  der  Kun$t  det  A  UertuniK,  1764 ,  by  Stuart's  A  ntiquities  of  Atkent 
(two  yean*  earlier),  and  by  other  workii  on  the  arcliajology,  literature, 
and  art  of  the  northern  as  well  as  the  southern  nationalities  of 
Europe,  Nor  should  the  return  wave  of  romantic  intL-rcst  from  Ger- 
many be  ignored.  The  outwnrd  movement  proceeded  from  the  early 
work  of  the  Wartons,  !740-*O,  from  the  revival  of  Shakespearian 
seholanihip,  firay's  interest  in  northern  literature,  Macpherson'a 
Otaion,  1762,  Percy's  Reliquai  of  Andent  Engliih  Poetry,  1765.  The 
movement  returned  from  Gcmiiiny  in  Biirgcr's  lArTtore,  iu  the  works 
of  Herder,  Jean  Paul,  Wieland,  and,  later,  of  the  SchleKcls,  Tteck, 
and  the  Komantikcr.  ITiat  the  English  romantic  revival  owes  any- 
thing to  IJodmer  (1721)  and  thoGLTman  critics  of  Che  Swiss  school 
is  not  probable,  for  they  had  no  disciples  in  England;  indeed,  they 
themselves  drew  their  inspiration  largely  from  English  poetry.  Not 
<lid  it  begin  with  Rousseau  (whose  influence  shows  itself  ad  carly^ 
as  with  Goldsmith),  for  Rousseau's  NouveUe  UiioUc  did  not  appear 
till  1760.  It  would  appear  not  unlikely  that  most  of  this  romantic 
inspiration  —later  carried  by  France  and  Germany  into  sentimental- 
ism —  issued  in  England  from  Thomson,  1739,  Samuel  Richardson, 
1740.  and  Lillo  {George  BamwcU,  1731);  in  France  from  Mnrivaux 
and  Pn^voat,  1731,  — but  that  both  schools  had  in  turn  derived  it 
from  the  sentimental  comedy  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  (Tha  Funeral, 
1702,  Tk«  Lying  Lover,  1703,  The  Conscious  Lovers,  1722),  and  of 
Addison  (7'Ae  Drummer,  1715).  The  creative  literature  of  the  cpd- 
tuiy  must,  therefore,  evidently,  be  regarded  as  a  background  to 
poetic  theory.  The  numerous  editions  of  older  authors,  coUoctiona 
of  early  poetry  and  drama.  historicH  of  types  and  periods  of  art, 
biographies  of  authors,  translations  of  and  commentaries  upon  the 
ancients,  such  as  Tyrwhitt's  and  Pye's  editions  of  Aristotle's  Poetics, 
—  the  t'ffuft  of  all  thesp,  aLso,  upon  critical  theory  and  practice, 
cannot  be  ignored  though  here  but  mentioned. 

Under  Johnson  criticism  had  learned  to  net  itself  an  object  and  toJ 
move  toward  it.  The  followers  of  the  Wartons  had,  on  the  other  side,' 
attempted  to  deepen  the  study  of  theory  and  to  widen  the  course  of 
method.  They  had  revived  the  poetic  tests  of  nature,  passion,  and' 
imagination,  and  had  put  into  practice  the  clfmciitary  principlea  of; 
historical  method,  genetic  and  comparative. 

2.  The  second   etsge  in   thi.-i   modern  development  of    English 
poetics,  criticism,  literary  history,  is  clearly  attained  by  the  opening 
of  tbe  nineteenth  century.   So  far  as  theory  is  concerned,  the  dom- 
inant movement  of  the  period,  the  romantic,  had  been  gainingi 
momentum  ever  since  1739;    it  had  reached  its  culmination  as  »l 
movement  of  revolt  in  1798;  as  a  movement  of  positive  and  practical 
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influence  it  still  continues.  Divisions  into  periods  are  arbitrary. 
The  olas^cal  and  the  romantic  movements  in  one  form  or  another 
are  perennial;  they  flow  through  periods.  Viewed  sj'nthctically, 
the  whole  century  in  Englisl\  literary  history  b,  indeed,  a  period  of 
reconstruction.  But,  more  narrowly  considered,  the  period  is,  as  in 
Germany,  encyclopedic  and  rornaiilic.  Ita  begiuniriK  is  inark<d  by 
Ihe  organisation  of  criticism  which  attended  the  cstablislimciib  of  the 
lietfiews,  —in  1802  the  BdiTOrurgh,  and  in  1S09  the  Quartfrly,  — soon 
to  be  followed  by  Rlackwaod's  and  the  lAmdon  Magazine.  Hitherto 
criticism  had  carried  the  authority  of  the  writer  only;  and  t^e  labor 
ijf  criticism  was  generally  an  avocation,  or,  at  best,  spwindary  to 
.tome  regular  pnifcssion.  But  the  judgments  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
the  Quarta-lif  were  known  to  proceed  from,  one  or  ot}icr  of  a  coterie  of 
acknowledged  echolars  and  men  of  letters,  to  represent  the  opinions 
imd  policy  of  the  coterie  and  the  best  ability  of  the  writer.  Criticismj 
accoi-dingly,  was^  at  the  beginning  of  the  centurj',  organized  as  a 
profpjwion  by  the  Edinburgh,  under  the  editorship  of  Jeffrey,  with 
Ihe  collaboration  of  Sydney  Smith,  Brougham,  Scott,  Leslie,  etc.;  by 
the  Quartcrlf/,  under  the  editorship  of  Gifford,  with  the  collaboration 
«f  Scott,  Southcy,  Lockhart,  etc.;  by  Blackwood's  Magazine,  under 
Wilson,  Lockhart,  Hogg,  and  Maginn;  and  by  the  ^ndon,  under 
Lamb,  Flaxlitt,  and  De  Quincey. 

The  history  of  criticism  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  may  be 
considered  systematically  as  follows:  (1)  The  Enunciation  of  the 
Homanlic  Principle:  Wordsworth,  Coleridge's  earlier  writings,  Scott 
in  the  Edinburyh,  etc.  It  may  well  be  debated  whether  Coleridge 
as  well  as  the  Edinburgh  revlpwere  did  not  take  Wordsworth's 
apotheosis  of  rustic  passion  and  speech  too  literally;  but  it  was  the 
extreme  coiistructioQ  placed  upon  certain  of  Wordsworth's  pro- 
nuDctamentos,  apparently  untenable  and  really  non-essential,  that 
brought  into  prominence  his  advocacy  of  principles  indubitably 
vital  —  the  common  principles  of  romantic  poetics.  His  dii^tinction 
between  imaginatioa  and  fancy,  his  search  for  a  psycholo^cal  basis 
of  poetic  principle,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  comparative  and 
genetic  methods  of  literary  study  are  contributions  to  the  ecieuce 
of  criticism.  (2)  The  OaMtcal  Rcaeticn:  the  /Jcvicw*— Jeffrey,  Gif- 
fonJ,  Lockhart,  Southoy,  Wilson,  etc.  But  here  we  must  discrimin- 
ate between  the  imprpsaionism  and  narrow  prejudice  of  a  Gifford 
(the  nadir  of  personal  criticism)  and  Ihe  reactionary'  but  altogi>ther 
more  catholic  and  philosophical  traditionalism  whith.  In  apilc  of 
occasional  MpU-cn  and  rrror,  characterizes  Jeffrey.  Blackwovd  folluvrs, 
to  eome  extent,  tho  lead  of  the  older  Jitviewa,  but  Wilson's  temper 
frwjuently  prompts  to  liberal  apprpciatlon;  while  Lfvckhart  (even 
if  he  did  commit  the  diatribe  against  Keats)  deserx'es  credit  as 
a  master  of  critical  biography,  and  displays  neither  the  caprice  of 
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Wilson  nor  thr  malignity  and  rctroRrcHsive  bigotry  of  hi?  editor  in 
chief.  (3)  The  Egtubluhmeni  of  Jtomarttk  Critici*m.  Firgt.  Bowles, 
whose  criticism  of  Pope's  poetry,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  that 
poet's  works,  1806,  gave  rise  to  the  contrnveray  with  Campbell  and 
Byron  (CampbeH'e  Easa^  on  Poetry,  I8I9;  Byron's  Lelter  to  John 
Murray,  and  OhiervaHonx  vpon  Ol^scrvationa,  182X;  Bowles's  In- 
variable Prinriplea  of  Poetry,  1819.  and  LHU^s  to  Byron  and  Cainpbell, 
1822).  Second.  Coleridge,  who,  in  his  treatment  of  the  progress  of 
the  English  drama,  sLatea  the  comparative  method  excellently  and 
attempts  io  put  it  into  practice.  Though  his  criticism  was  destioed 
to  germinate  and  bear  fniit  in  younger  writers,  it  was  in  itself  a  dis- 
appointment. Vague,  o  priori,  unapplied,  it  faila  because  the  specu- 
lations which  inspired  him  —  speculations  of  LeBsing,Kant,SeheUing. 
Schiller,  and  edpeciaily  of  Jean  Paul  ■ —  were  nut  eystematised  by 
him;  because,  also,  the  print-iples  were  not  drawn  by  him  from  the 
practice  and  hiat.or>-  of  poetry,  nor  acientilically  tested  hy  the  social 
and  poetic  practice  of  the  day.  {Lectures  on  English  Poets,  1808. 
1812;  Rwijraphia  fMeraria.  1817.)  Third,  Campbell  (/-wfurej  on 
Poetry,  IHIO;  SpecwwfW  oj  the  liritish  Poets,  IS19^S).  Fourth. 
Leigh  Ilunt,  in  criticism  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Wartnns  and 
Spcncc,  in  temperament,  of  Gnldnmith;  he  in  turn  inHucncod  his 
coiitoinptirarifs  Hnalitt  and  Lamb,  and  probably  both  <?j»rlyle  and 
Macaulay.  the  leaders  of  criticism  in  the  next  generation  (Critiatt 
EBBayn,  imSi;  W hnt  it  Poetry  t  1844;  Wit  and  Humor,  eUi.).  Fifth, 
Charles  Lamb,  tinir|iie  in  sympsthetic  insight,  a  foreninnnr  of  Pater. 
Sixth.  William  Ilanlitt,  ihe  ally  of  Coleridge  in  the  contention  that 
poetry  should  be  judged  not  by  some  standard  of  the  critics,  but  by 
the  criteriitn  of  poetry  —  poetry  universal  and  in  the  abstract  {Round 
ro4/ff,  1817;  Charattenofiihahespeare'sPlayi,\%\7;  English  Pod*. 
1818;  English  Comic  Writers,  1819;  Dramatic  lateralure  oJ  the  Reign 
oj  Elizabeth.  1821;  TabU  Talk,  1821-22).  Sevenlh.  Shelley,  whose 
Dtjcnce  of  Poetry,  1821,  provoked  by  T.  L.  Peacock's  Poar  Agn  of 
/^e*ry,rpcBlIa  the  best  of  Sidney.  Bacon,  Wordsworth,  and  {'-nleridge 
and  anticipates  Carlyle's  gospel  of  poetic  significance  and  Pater's 
of  mlional  leatheti^ delight. 

3.  'Y\ic  next  staf^  in  the  development  of  literary  scienee  is  marked 
first  by  various  attempts  at  an  Historical  Method.  These  began  n-ith 
Henry  Hallam,  and  were  continued  by  Carlyle,  I>e  Quincey.  and 
Macaulay.  Of  Carlyle  it  may  be  said  that  his  Be^^■ice6  arc  rather  in 
the  theory  of  criticism  than  the  practice;  but  both  in  theory  and 
practice  his  keynote  is  " historical":  poetry  is  history  vitalized;  the 
poet  is  the  ouleome  of  his  own  history  and  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Carlyle  taught  the  significance  of  poetry,  the  interpretative  function 
of  criticism,  and  advocated  a  method  of  research  at  once  genetic  and 
comparative.   His  influence  in  the  aystemati^ation  and  limitation  of 
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iTindorn  criticism  has  born  immers*,  and  has  by  no  means  bc^n  to 
rxhaijst  itself.  It  affects  rather  the  ninttfir  thRn  the  manner,  and 
is  more  a  philosophy  than  an  ffsthetic  of  poetry  (sse  Mi.<<cr'lUinifs, 
(ioelkc.  etc..  jAtcltirea  on  ffcrors.  History  of  f literature) .  In  their  recog- 
nition tif  national  literary  dcvclnpmeat  and  in  their  famil'tarity  with 
German  literature  Carlyle  and  De  Quinccy  were  fiympathetic;  but 
99  regards  tho  appreciatian  of  German  literature  De  Quineoy  is  mure 
insular  than  Carlyle,  and  a«  regards  literary  history,  wliiJe  Carlyle 
would  discover  the  bearing  of  the  poet's  ethical  significance,  De  Quin- 
cey  is  concerned  with  that  of  his  literary  charncteristics.  Macau- 
lay,  who  knew  not  Germany,  and  with  all  his  biographical  industry 
never  learned  the  comparative  method,  repreacnte  the  "personal" 
wing  of  the  KiHttmoal  school.  Hc!  is  jud^c  and  advociiLe  cumblned. 
He  derives  from  Samuel  Johoaon,  Gibbon,  Jeffrey,  Hallam,  and 
HaKlJtt. 

These  tentative  efforts  at  historical  procedure  (thwartefl,  of  course, 
by  imperfection  of  material  and  of  method)  are  succeeded  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  century  by  a  movement  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
investigation  of  prinriples  and  the  establishment  of  a  scientific 
basis  for  poetic  and  artistic  appreciation.  The  leaders,  among  oth- 
erB,  are  John  Stuart  Mill  {Hystcm  of  Logic.  1843,  et«.;  Thouykts  on 
Poetry  and  t/«  Varieties,  etc.),  Herbert  Spencer  (Social  Slaticx.  1851 ; 
Psychology,  1855,  etc.;  Philosophy  of  Style,  1852;  On  Grace fulneta, 
1854),  G.  H.  Uwes  (Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  1874-79,  etc.; 
Principteti  of  Surrfns  in  [.iterntiire) ,  and  Bain  (The  Emotionn  and  the 
WiU,  1859,  etc.),  I^ter  still  in  ih^  century  valuable  jw-rvice  haji  been 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  scicntiJic  a-sthetic,  and  hence  to  that  of 
lilerarj'  science,  by  the  researched,  psychological,  physiological,  etc., 
•■f  Oanvin,  Grant  Allen,  Sully,  Gumcy,  and  the  studies  philosophical 
and  historical  of  Caird  in  his  exposition  of  Kant's  Critique  of  Judg^ 
ment.  tVmnnqnet.  whoBe  Ilixtory  of  .V.nthftCc  stands  easily  first. 
Butcher,  who  has  given  us  the  most  subtle  of  modern  interpret- 
ations of  .Aristotle's  jpsthetic  thenry,  Jowett  in  his  intniductions  to 
Mate's  Dialogues,  Knight,  Baldwin  Brown,  W,  V.  Kcr,  R.  J*.  Hordie, 
and  others. 

By  the  earlier  of  the  soientific  teachers  Morris,  Riiskin,  and  Arnold 
were  more  or  less  affected.  But  Morris  and  Ruslcin  confined  them- 
aelves  principally  to  the  ffsthetic*  and  economics  of  the  plastic  arte, 
while  the  ssthelics  and  didactics  of  poetry  were  the  immediate 
coneem  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Arnold  did  for  the  comparative  method 
of  literary  criticism  what  Ruskin  tried  to  do  for  art-criticism.  A 
combination  and  inodification  of  tho  qualities  of  Ruskin  and  Arnold 
<hy  omission  of  the  economics  of  the  first  and  the  didactics  of  the 
second)  appear  in  the  essays  of  Walter  Pater,  who.  with  Symonds, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  hedonistic  school.    But  Pater's 
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chief  eharactcristif  is  bis  desire  to  interpret  and  rcprodutc  the 
author;  ^ymonds's,  to  show  the  historical  relations  of  poetry  and 

an. 

Among  contpmporary  critics  there  is  evident  a  right  tendency  in 
theoretic  criticism  to  regard  poetr>'  both  as  absolute  and  o'lative: 
to  test  the  absolute  tcsthctic  worth  by  reference  to  tho  lawti  of  nature 
and  thought,  the  poet's  own  conception  of  these  and  of  his  poctie 
function,  in  interpreting  them,  ^-  the  poet's  aim;  to  test  the  relative 
worth  of  a  poem  by  reference  not  to  the  etandaid  of  some  preferred. 
BO-called  clasaical  or  romantic  school,  but  with  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular movement  of  which  it  was  part,  and  to  the  social,  the  inher- 
ited, the  artistic,  and  the  individual  conditions  of  the  age  that  have 
contributed  to  that  movement  and  hdve  affected  the  individual.  And 
in  method  the  tendency  has  foHunatcly  been,  with  the  best  writers, 
more  impartial,  comparative,  genetic,  psychological,  sometimes  with 
a  view  to  rt-'cording,  sometimes  interpreting,  sometimes  to  teaching. 
As  a  result,  sometUing  like  artistic  criticism  has  occasionally  been 
produced.  Credit  in  this  regard  is  especially  due  to  Arnold,  Pater, 
Symonds,  Ciimey,  Stephen,  Saintsbury,  Goase,  and  Dowden.  In  the 
treatment  of  literary  types,  the  palm  for  scientific  performance  must 
be  given  to  A.  W.  Ward  and  E.  K.  Cliambeni  — both  historians  of 
the  Knglisb  ilrama;  and  to  C.  H.  Hcrford  for  his  Likrary  Hdationa 
of  England  and  Germany  in  tfie  Sixiecnih  Century.  In  the  history  of 
English  poetry,  unfortunately,  little  that  is  methodical  has  been  done 
by  English-speaking  writers.  Morley's  English  WriUrti  promised 
well,  but  comes  only  halfway  down.  Courthnpe's  History  oj  English 
Poetry  is  not  yet  finiahed,  and  has  been  severely  handled  by  the 
philnlogirrt-s.  Garnett  and  (Josse's  History  is  eapccially  valuable  for 
its  sonial  illustrations  and  ita  dynamic  and  biographical  metlioda  of 
treatment. 

That  1  have  not  in  thia  survey  said  anything  of  the  contribution 
to  literary  science  made  by  the  students  of  linguistic  and  purely 
historical  science  proceeds  by  no  means  from  oversight,  but  from 
the  limitations  of  space.  To  mention  a  few  like  Donaldfwn  and 
Mure  for  Greek  in  the  firet  half  of  the  ccntur>',  and  Mahaffy,  Jcbh, 
and  Haigh  for  the  latter  half;  or  like  Cruttwcll,  Nettlcship,  Simcox, 
Scllar,  Munro,  Mayor,  Conington,  Kllis,  Mackail,  and  Tyrrell  for  the 
Latin,  is  simply  invidious,  therefore  I  desist.  A  catalogue,  imperfect 
at  that,  of  scholars  in  modem  philology  and  literary  history  would  be 
similarly  unavailing.  And  to  attempt,  anywhere  in  this  sketch,  any 
estinmte  of  the  influence  of  the  methods  of  political  historians  such 
aa  Stubbe,  Freeman,  Bi^'ce,  et  id  omne  genvs  for  England,  —  Curtius, 
Mommsen,  and  Grotc  for  Germany.  —  though  absolutely  requisite  to 
ft  complete  investigatiou  of  the  subject,  would  be  madness. 

Of  ihc  contribution  of  England  to  the  present  condition  of  litcraiy 
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science,  I  shall  speak  whcin  vn-  Rome  bo  conaider  the  corainoa  outcome 
of  the  movements  of  the  Qiuctcetith  century. 

C.  In  France 

1.  The  remote  forefather  of  the  modern  spirit  in  French  criticism 
wag  Perrault,  who  in  his  PanUliU  dea  Anciens  ei  dea  Modeme^  (1G88- 
1697)  attacked  that  part  of  Boileau'a  doctrine  which  advocated 
imitation  of  the  classics  u  the  beet  imitators  of  nature.  Thus  was 
begun  a  eontrovcrey  concerning  the  relative  merita  of  classic  and 
contemporary  literature  which  not  only  weakened  faith  in  the  infal- 
libility of  Boileau'e  principle,  but  resulted  in  a  wide  extension  of  tht> 
field  of  criticism.  With  Perrault  there  gained  currency  the  poetic 
canon  of  nfttural'ism  and  the  critical  method  of  relativity;  the  first 
of  which  took  form  under  the  hand  of  Diderot,  while  the  second 
culminated  on  the  one  hand  in  the  extreme  individualism  of  Rous- 
seau, and  on  the  other  in  tho  comparative  and  liistorical  mothode 
of  Mme.  dc  Stael,  Villemain,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  Taine. 

The  immediate  predecessors  of  the  hterary  philology  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  France  were  Rousseau,  Buffon,  and  the  encyelo- 
pedistfi  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Rousseau's  condemnation  of 
civilization  in  hit)  Diseours  of  1750,  on  the  ground  tliat  it  corrupted 
morals  and  natural  freedom,  mu£t  have  awakened  critics  to  the 
advisability  of  studying  art  and  poetry  in  their  social  relations. 
Buffon'8  iHsamrs  de  Ii£ception  of  l?^^  developed  an  eaaeiitially 
modem  and  philosophical  argument  for  the  intrinsic  individuahty  of 
style,  purely  romantic  in  tendency.  Diderot,  much  of  whose  critical 
work  first  appeared  in  Le»  Feuillea  da  Orxmm,  makes  there,  and  in  the 
prefaces  to  his  plays  (Phe  de  famtlie  and  Le  fiU  rutturd),  an  effort 
toward  emancipation  from  the  classical  conventionaUtiea.  "Every- 
where," as  Professor  Saintsburj"  has  said,  "  Liiere  is  to  be  perceived 
the  cardinal  principle  of  sound  criticism;  thatabookisto  be  judged, 
not  according  to  arhitniry  rules  laid  down  ex  cathedra  inr  the  class 
of  books  to  which  it  in  suppased  to  belong,  but  aceonling  to  the 
scheme  of  its  author  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  sc'cond  to  the  general 
l&WBof  s^'hetics;  a  science  which,  if  the  Germans  named  it,  Diderot, 
by  thrir  own  confcsaion,  did  much  to  create."  He  made  the  return  to 
nature  in  bis  poetics,  and  attempted  to  do  so  in  his  dramas  —  giving 
US  not  mere  types,  but  nctuni  eharactere.  Kor  the  strictly  defined 
tragedy  and  comedy  of  the  former  epoch  he  sulwtituted  the  play  of 
the  botirganide  —  the  dramc  or  melodrama.  ThU  movement  was.  of 
course,  assisted  by  the  vogue  of  Marivaux's  comMie  larmnyanie,  and 
by  sentimental  novels,  such  as  his  Manannt.  And  the  same  move- 
ment was  further  advanced  by  J.  J.  Rousseau's  advocacy,  in  his 
Lettre  d  D'AUtnbcrt,  in  1768,  Star  lee  spectacles,  in  which  he  censures 
the  theatre  of  the  day,  with  its  sentimental  and  imaginative  od- 
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ventures,  and  insists  upon  the  cessntion  of  spettAclcs  based  upon 
ihe  afflictions  of  noble  and  royal  characters,  upon  the  introduction 
of  popular  interests  and  individualities,  and  the  manifestation  of  a 
desire  to  teach,  to  moralize. 

An  entirely  diff^ront  niovGrrent  cliaracterizes  the  poetics  of  an- 
other precursor  of  the  romantic  school,  Andr6  Ch^nier  (1762-94). 
His  eesllielic  was  at  once  imaginative  and  traditional.  Though  pos- 
sessed of  a  natural  idealism,  this  did  not  lead  him  to  disregard  the 
models  of  antiquity.  He  was  a  "  humanist.''  but  of  the  natural  kind, 
not  the  literary,  like  Ronsard.  Hib  principal  contribution  to  poetics 
proper  waa  the  Poeme  de  i'invention.  It  wimld  appear  that,  all  things 
ronaidered,  the  romantic  movement  was  not  without  obligation  to 
him;  —  but  his  influence  is  perhaf)8  most  evident  in  the  refined  or 
rational  romanticism  of  the  Pamaisiens  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

2.  Tu  the  Romantic  Period  of  French  poetics  the  transition  was 
made  by  Madanit*  de  Stail  and  Chllteaubriand. 

(1)  Mudanii'  dc  Stacl'a  Wr  in  lUtfraturr  considirfe  dans  aca  rapporls 
ttvtc  tea  in^fUtutionn  Kociaics  (1S(H))  rcmlndH  one  «f  (iibbon'a  eeaay  on 
the  Histonj  o)  Literature  and  of  ShaftcKbury's  doctrine  of  cosmopolitan 
cuiture.  Like  the  former,  the  authoress  attempts  to  show  thnt  Utera- 
i,!ire  is  an  affair  of  the  spirit  and  can  proceed  only  from  conditions  of 
freedom  and  progress;  and,  like  the  latter,  to  encourage  her  fellow 
CKuntrymrn  t^  n.s^imilnt'e  the  best  that  is  offered  by  other  nations 
and  literatures.  Hy  her  Del'AUcmogne  (1813)  she  IntnKluccd  (icrman 
literature  into  France,  as  Dc  Quincey  and  Carlylc  were  eoon  to  intro- 
duce it  into  Knjrland.  Hor  influence  over  Wilheini  von  Schlegel.  who 
"  beeame  the  interpreti?r  of  Germany  to  her  ea^er  and  apprehensive 
mind,"  haa  been  already  noticed.  Italy  and  England  also  were  con- 
quered by  her;  and  it  was  in  no  slight  degree  that  she  prepared  the 
way  for  the  romantic  movement.  "She  advanced  criticism,"  as 
Professor  Dowden  has  put  it,  "by  her  sense  that  art  and  literature 
are  relative  to  ages,  races,  govemuients,  environments.  She  dreamed 
of  an  European  or  cosmopolitan  literature  in  which  each  nation, 
while  retaining  ita  special  characteristics,  should  be  in  fruitful  com- 
munication with  its  feJtows."  With  her  contemporary,  Chfitcau- 
briand.  we  enter  upon  a  revival  of  medieval  religious  and  rostbetic 
aentimont,  his  most  important  critical  work  being  the  G^nie  du 
chriatianisme  (1802).  In  this  he  calls  for  a  sentimental,  romantic,  but 
spontaneous  and  modern,  treatment  of  life.  And  with  practical 
result.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  together,  these  two,  Madame 
de  Stacl  and  Chfiteaubriand,  effected  the  overthrow  of  the  skeptical, 
atheistic,  and  unscientific  intcrpretulion  of  literature  and  art;  they 
shattered  the  autocraey  of  olasRical  models  and  abstract  rules;  they 
introduced  the  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  the  senses;  they  revived 
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the  apnntanRous  and  artistic  chariii^tf-rUtics  of  medieval  lyrioism,  and 
Ctiristianized  nature  and  man  for  the  purpcwes  of  titeratuiv. 

Durinf;  thtii  sGUBcm  other  forcos,  bIhu,  had  bt-cn  working  to  hiuten 
the  advent  of  a  romantic  poetics  and  a  comparativi;  criUdsm.  In 
1801  Baour-Lormiaa  conveyed  to  hia  countrymen  by  the  Poiaiet 
Osnianitjucs  the  flavor  of  Mncpherson;  and  later  (1812)  Creux^  de 
lesser  r(U\ihI  to  th<?  medievalist  revival  by  the  publieatinn  of  \ih  TabU 
rondt.  tn  1799  S^nancour  had  produced  his  melancholy  Riveries  ;  and 
after  the  death  of  Joubert,  1825,  appeared  a  collection  of  those  lyric 
rhupsodiett  in  prose,  the  Pensfat.  In  1811,  stirring  the  ver>'  pool  of 
romance,  Ginf;ucn<!  pubtlshcd  the  bc^ioningis  of  his  HisUnrc  liUirairt 
de  t'ltalie,  begun  in  1802.  Historicnl  and  philological  studies  sub- 
versive of  tradition  were  meanwhile  proseeiited  by  Faurie!  and 
Raynouard,  and  minor  critics  were  feeling  their  way  toward  a  com- 
parative and  psychological  method.  "Foreign  life  and  literature," 
Bttys  Dowden,  by  whom  these  phenomena  of  change  are  duly  noted. 
"  lent  their  aid  to  the  romantic  movement  in  France  —  the  passion 
and  mystery  of  the  East;  the  struggle  for  freedom  in  Greece;  the  old 
ballads  of  Spain;  the  mists,  the  soUludes,  the  young  heroes,  the  pallid 
female  forms  of  Ossian;  the  feudal  splendors  of  Scott;  the  melan- 
choly Harold;  the  mysterious  Manfred;  Goethe's  champion  of  free- 
dom, his  victim  of  sensibility,  his  seeker  for  the  fount&tn  of  living 
knowledge;  Schiller's  revoltere  againat  social  law,  and  bis  adventures 
of  court  and  camp."  There  were  also  changes  in  language  and  form, 
"of  which  Hugo  and  Satnte-Beuve  were  the  chief  Initiators." 

The  way  for  the  poetics  of  Hugo  was  still  further  prepared  by 
Henri  Beyle  (Stendhal.  1783-1842),  whose  chief  contributions  to 
criticism  were  his  Histm-rc  de  la  j>einltirt  <n  Ilolie  and  the  Racine  el 
SJuAeapeare.  His  method  wsa  both  comparative  and  p.tychological, 
and  iu  his  habit  of  oh&racteriiing  the  poet  by  his  milieu  he  was  the 
precursor  of  Taine  and  Bmnetiire.  "  In  temperament,"  as  SainUbury 
has  pointed  out,  "rcliKtouB  views,  and  social  ideas,  he  was  a  Ix-lated 
philosopher  of  the  Uidcrot  school.  But  in  literature  he  hml  impn>ved 
even  on  Diderot,  and  very  nearly  anticipated  the  full  results  of  the 
romantic  movement-  ...  In  his  De  I'amour  and  in  his  novels  he 
made  himself  the  ancestor  of  what  has  been  called  successively 
realism  and  naturalism  in  France."  Stendhal  merits  the  serious 
attention  of  the  literary  historian. 

I'lic  history  of  criticism  during  the  rest  of  the  romantic  period 
may    be    conveniently    treated    under    the    following    movements, 
'  both  contributory  to  the  theory  of  poetics  rather  than  to  critical 
method. 

(2)  The  Romnniic  Revolution  in  the  Dmma,  cfTected  by  Victor 
Hugo's  Preface  to  Cromiixll,  1828,  ami  his  Hemani,  1830.  Hugo 
definitely  discards  the  "unities,"  declines  all  artificial  limitatioos. 
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and  asserts  that  art  should  represent  the  whole  truth,  no  mftlter 
wh&t  kind  of  mslhetic  emotion  may  result. 

(3)  The  PkitMopkical  and  Compariitive  Discipline  of  Cousin 
(J702-1S63).  This  thinker's  Du  vrai,  du  beau,  cl  du  bicn  viaa  the 
result  of  a  reaction  from  the  sensationalism  of  the  eightcuDtli  c«n- 
tuiy.  His  studies  verc  first  made  in  the  wake  of  Heid  and  the  Scotch 
philosophers;  but  after  a  visit  to  Gennany  in  1817  he  became  a  fol- 
lower of  the  German  idealists.  Though,  with  Levfique  and  Jouffroy, 
a  member  of  the  school  of  spiritualistai,  and  called  an  eclectic,  he 
was  the  most  enthusiastic  advocate  in  France  of  German  philosophy. 
His  influence  upon  French  poetics  is  not  to  be  underestimated.  Nor 
is  that  of  Michelet  (1798-1S74),  whose  philosophy,  like  Cousin's, 
shows  the  influence  of  Herder  and  Hegel;  nor  that  of  Edgar  Quinet, 
the  bosom  friend  of  Michelet  and  a  sympathiser  in  hi^  eesthetic  views. 

3.  The  movement  succeeding  the  early  romantic  is  the  •Scientifio- 
Hietorical.  Tliis  waa  headed  by  Vtllemain,  who,  in  his  Tableau  de  la 
HUirciure  au  moyen  Age,  in  the  Tabkcu  de  la  Kttfraturc  au  XVIW 
sUeie,  and  in  his  lectures,  applied  a  method  of  inquiry  which  observed 
the  social,  biographical,  gejietic,  and  comparative  aspects  of  the 
literary  phenomenon.  The  resulting  criticism  was  characterized  by 
impartiality,  sanity,  and  a  scientific  decisiveness  far  in  advance 
of  that  produced  by  preceding  tiritics.  Villcmain  was  seconded 
by  Saint-Marc  Girardin  and  Saintc-Ucuvc,  the  latter  probably 
the  greatest  critic  of  the  century.  Saintc-Bcuve  innorpnratea  the 
roraantic,  historical,  social,  and  psychologieal  attempts  of  his 
prfxloccssora  and  contemporaries  under  a  new  method,  at  once 
more  logical,  more  scientific,  and  more  imaginative  than  theirs  — 
a  method  which  has  been  justly  callrd  the  naturalistic 

In  the  double  paper  on  Ch&teaubriand  (iVouveovx  Lundie,  21,  32 
Juillet,  1862),  Sninte-Bcuvc  expounds  in  detail  his  method  of  literary 
criticism.  Starting  with  the  author  of  the  work,  the  critic  studies 
him  sooiogically,  as  it  were,  with  reference  to  his  race  and  habitat. 
He  traces  his  family  history,  seeking  in  the  parents  (especially  thei 
mother),  the  brothers  and  sisters,  and  even  the  children,  the  secret^ 
of  his  peculiar  individuality.  From  the  family  he  passes  to  "le 
premier  milieu,"  the  group  of  friends  and  conl4?mporarie8  who,  like 
a  literary  family,  shared  in  tlie  author's  aims  ajid  ambitions.  The 
utterances  of  the  author's  enemies  and  admirers  also  furnish  clues. 
The  result  of  this  method  of  study,  which  places  the  author  in  his 
environment  of  heredity  and  influence,  b  the  discovery  of  some 
characteristic  by  which,  aa  a  label,  his  peculiar  talent  may  be 
designated. 

T}iough  Rainte-Beuve  calls  his  method  naturalistic,  he  does  not 
claim  for  it  a  place  amr>ng  the  exact  sciences.  The  day  will  indeed 
come,  he  thinks,  when  the  great  families  of  genius  and  their  principal 
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divisions  shall  be  accurately  determined;  but  men  in  their  moral 
nature  are  so  complex  that  the  critic  cannot  hope  ever  to  treat  them 
just  as  he  would  animals  or  plants.  Criticism  must  forever  remun  an 
art,  demanding,  like  the  art  of  medicine,  a  special  tact  or  talent  in 
thow  who  practice  it.  Tha  method  of  Sainte-Beuve  is  rather  Kngliah 
(that  of  experience  and  individual  circumstance)  than  FrL*nch  (ihat 
of  systiim  and  abstraction).  His  mother  waa  English;  he  was  bim- 
Bclf  bniusht  up  on  Rngiiah  books;  he  L-apecially  admired  Bacon,  with 
whose  prophetic  enunciation  of  the  scope  and  function  of  literary 
history  he  was  acquainted,  and  whose  comparative  method  he  him- 
self ntt<?mpted  to  apply.  He  has,  more  than  any  other  foreign  critic, 
affected  the  course  of  I^ngltsh  literary  philology  in  the  nineteenth 
century  —  and  affected  it  for  good.  His  special  disciple  is  Matthew 
Arnold,  Of  8aintc-Qeuve's  work  an  admirable  estimate  has  been 
l^ven  by  Dowdcn,  The  latter  says  that,  "  waadcring  endlessly  from 
author  to  author  in  hia  Portraits  litUrairea  and  Foriraits  eenlem- 
poraires,  Snintc-Beuve  studied  in  all  its  details  what  we  may  term 
the  physiology  of  e»ch."  His  long  research  in  "his  most  sustained 
work.  Port-Royal,  led  him  to  recognize  certain  types  or  families 
under  which  the  various  minds  of  men  can  be  grouped  and  classified." 
So,  alao,  in  his  Cauames  du  Lundi  and  the  Nouveaux  Lundia.  "They 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  natural  history  of  intellects  and  temperaments. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  reduce  criticisia  to  a  science;  he  hoped  that 
at  length,  as  a  result  of  numberless  observations,  something  like 
a  science  might  come  into  existence.  Meanwhile  he  would  cultivate 
the  relative  and  distrust  the  alMSolutc."  To  estimate  a  work,  he 
studies  the  perwonality  of  the  author,  hia  conditions,  his  inhcrilwl 
qualities,  hia  eductttion,  life,  everything  that  can  be  ascertained 
conoeming  him.  Thus  ho  aims  to  discover  the  key  to  the  secret  of 
his  literary  utterances.  Thi.s  is  the  method,  according  to  Professor 
Dowdcn,  "which  has  bi'Ht  served  the  study  of  literature  in  the 
nineteenth  century."  U  is  largely  the  method  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
whoec  Gucccss,  however,  hardly  e<iualcd  that  of  Sainte-Bcuve,  his 
master. 

That  a  reaction  against  liberal  methods  shonld  set  in  was  of 
course  to  be  expected.  In  this  case  the  movement  was  headed  by 
Nisard.who.with  his  followers,  reverted  to  an  abstract,  authoritative, 
and  individual  standard,  attempting  to  test  the  literary  product 
iO  question  by  that.  Ntsard  applies  to  each  Hterary  product  a  three- 
fold test:  (1)  The  ideal  of  the  nation;  (2)  the  ideal  of  the  language; 
(3)  the  ideal  of  humanity.  Wliilc  believing  that  knowledge  and 
taste  are  essentially  relative,  of  the  individual  and  the  environment, 
he  holds  that  the  critic  may  contribute  to  the  general  onward  move- 
ment of  culture  by  expressing  sincerely  and  forcibly  hia  opinion  aa 
if  it  were  absolute;  for  the  object  of  criticism  is  to  regulate  the 
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iDt«lleptUBl  picasupps  of  each  age  in  turn,  and  to  deliver  works 
from  the  tyranny  oidiacun  son  gotil.  The  criticism  of  Nutard  la  tonic, 
but  too  intensely,  therefore  narrowly,  national.  As  a  philosophical 
phenomenon  it  is  the  esthetic  outcome  of  the  pouitiyiBni  of  Comte. 

The  prcHcnt  pcriiKl  of  criticism  in  l' ranee  includes  the  movement  of 
art  for  art's  sake,  whose  reprc&cntfttivcs,  de  Vigny,Th<kipbilc  Uauticr, 
Th6od.  de  BanvUle,  Lccontc  de  Lisle,  Sully-Prudhomme,  etc.,  are 
called  the  PaTTtanient.  This  movement  is  eharacteriied  by  s  revolt 
a^BiuBt  tbc  excesses  of  the  romantic  school,  and  a  revival  of  a  more 
philosophical  and  rationalistic  theory  of  inspiration.  It  cultivate*! 
accuracy  in  form,  and  aims  in  an  Ecetbetic  fashion  at  sculptural  and 
pictureisque  effects  of  style.  Its  doctrines  may,  in  fact,  be  compared 
with  the  much  more  re&ned  afSlheticism  op  heUooism  of  Walter  Pater. 

The  period  includes,  also,  important  developments  in  scientific 
criticism;  the  cathopsychological  of  HeiinequJn,  the  naturalistic 
(Imt^irically  objective)  of  Taine,  the  national  and  eidogmphic  of 
Brunetifirc,  the  social  of  Guyau.  Taine  started  out  by  being  frankly 
and  flatly  scientific.  Literature,  he  said,  is  a  natural  product  whose 
chiiractrnDtics  are  tn  be  investigated  and  recorded,  like  those  of 
trees  and  Hlowers.  Criticism  is  thus  a  kind  of  botany  applied  inhuman 
works,  and  the  efforts  of  the  critic  arc  devoted  to  determining  the 
literar)' system  or  organi»m  which  is  iiisdu  up  of  the  pn>ducti(ina 
of  b  given  period  or  nation.  Within  such  a  system,  when  it  has 
bocn  found,  will  b«  arranged  the  authors  and  their  works  according 
to  the  dominant  chBracteristic  of  each.  The  literary  activity  of  any 
member  of  such  a  system  is  shaped  by  three  influences:  (1)  The 
race,  or  the  influence  of  hnrrdity  and  temperament;  (2)  the  environ- 
ment, political,  social,  and  physical;  (3)  the  moment.  This  thrvefold 
formula  hae  vitally  affected  the  Utcrar}*  studies  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  For  long  it  was  in  everybody's  mouth.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
not  generally  known  that  the  formula  did  not  originate  with  Taine 
at  all.  lie  derived  it  beyond  a  peradventure  from  Hegel's  jEiOittik, 
vol.  I,  p.  20:  "Sodann  gehort  jedes  Kunstwerk  seiner  Zeit,  aeinem 
Volke,  seiner  Um^bung  an,"  Unmetifere,  who  adds  to  the  three 
conditions  specified  by  Taine  the  element  of  individuality  {Evolu- 
tion dta  Genrea  dana  I'JJiatinre  de  la  lAtUralure,  vol.  i,  p.  22),  was  also 
snticipnted  by  Hegel  (Mstftclik,  vol.  j,  p.  45) :  "  Denn  das  Kunstwerk 
um  seiner  sugleicb  matcriclk-n  und  individuclten  Natur  willcii,  gcht 
wesentlich  aus  beeonderen  Bedingungen  dcr  mannigfachaten  Art, 
wozu  vonuglich  Zeit  und  Ort  der  Entstehung,  dann  die  bestCmmte 
Indivuiualitdt  dex  Kunailera  und  hsupts&chlich  die  tcchnische 
Ausbildung  der  Kunst  gehoren,  hervor." 

It  has  been  shown  by  Profctisors  Bruneti&re  and  Dowden  that 
while  Tainc's  theory-  bus  had  enormous  influence  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  the  materialistic  movement  —  an  inevitable  reaction 
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against  the  over-personal  temper  of  the  romantic  school,  —  it  warn 
neitlit-r  sufficient  nor  capable  of  securing  the  wiherence  in  practice 
of  il3  chief  advocate.  It  exaggerates  the  local,  the  temporary,  the 
aiumal.  It  pretends  to  be  scientific  and  impartial,  but  is  in  reality 
dediKrtive  and  magititerial.  Still  M.  Tainc  has  by  his  famous  History 
o)  English  IMtraiurt  Laught  lilerary  historians  to  r^ard  Litfrature  u 
a  social  and  historical  phenomenon,  and  critics  to  use  the  objective 
mt'thud  as  at  \cejii  a  component  part  of  the  system  of  Appreciation. 

In  his  article  on  La  Critique  hU&airc,  in  La  Orande  Encyciop(die, 
M.  Brunetiire  states  with  clearness  bis  view  of  the  function  of  orit- 
ioism.  It  is  threefold,  (I)  to  explain,  (2)  to  classify,  (3)  to  judge.  By 
explanation  \»  meant  description,  analysis,  aud  comment.  The  critic 
must  explain  the  author,  whose  clmracter  is  not  always  an  analogue 
of  hit!  book,  but  he  must  not  stop  with  the  author.  Others  have 
helped  write  the  book.  The  author's  oontemporaries  are  his  col- 
Inborators.  Other  books  have  influenced  hini.  He  lives  in  a  particulai 
moment  or  phase  of  the  evolution  of  the  j^rnre  to  which  his  work 
belongs.  A  part  of  the  explanation,  thcrufurc,  consists  tn  placing 
the  work  in  its  milieu,  natiunal  and  internaLioual.  To  perform  the 
work  of  classification  criticism  needs  sound  principles  of  thrL-e  kindti: 
(I)  Scienlifie,  analogous  to  those  of  natural  history;  (2)  Moral,  es- 
tablishing an  ethical  hierarchy  without  identifying  morals  and  an; 
(3)  ^»thctic,  measuring  the  work  of  art  by  the  absolute  quantity 
that  it  eipresaes.  Furnished  with  these  principles,  critic-ism,  as 
a  mode  of  classifying,  would  become  scientific.  Finally,  criticism 
is  under  obligation  to  pass  Judgment;  for  ft  work  of  art,  while  it  is 
a  record  to  be  explsinedaud  classified,  is  also  a  poem  or  statue  better 
or  worse  than  some  other  poem  or  statue.  Distinct  from  the  object 
of  criticism  is  its  function.  According  to  Bruneti^re  the  function  of 
criticism  is  to  act  on  public  opinion,  on  authors,  and  upon  the  general 
direction  of  literature  and  art.  By  maintaining  literary  traditions 
criticism  perpetuates  from  age  to  age  the  literary  consciousness  of  the 
nation. 

In  his  Bvolutian  dea  Oenrts  dans  Vhistoire  dt  la  UtUtature  (1S90) 
this  admirable  scholar  sketches  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
spirit  of  modem  criticism  from  its  beginning  in  Italy  in  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance.  It  came  into  existence  as  the  result  of  two 
eauses:  (1)  The  rediBco%'ery  of  the  classics;  (2)  (following  Burok- 
hardt's  CiviHzation  tn  Italy)  the  growth  of  the  sense  of  peisonality. 
The  first  led  to  philological  criticism  of  a  pi-dantic  kind,  the  second 
to  rivalry  and  envy,  and  so  to  criticism  in  the  sense  of  fault-finding. 
When  criticism  passed  over  into  France,  laying  aside  its  pedantry 
and  it<  aaUrc  it  became  at  first  strictly  litcran,-,  then  in  turn  a-sthetic, 
philosophical,  historical,  and  scientific.  Of  Bnmetidrc's  view  of 
literary  growth  as  following  the  biological  analogy  I  shall  have 
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a  criticism  to  offer  in  Ibe  renmrlcB  upon  comparative  tilorature  with 
which  this  paper  will  conclude. 

To  Bnioeti^re's  insistence  upon  the  individual  clement  tts  con- 
tributory to  the  creation  of  the  literary  organism,  1  have  already 
referred,  showing  that  in  Germany  he  was  anticipated  by  Hegel. 
But  even  in  France  the  doctrine  was  enunciated  with  great  clearness 
before  BrunetiSre's  statement  of  it.  This  was  one  of  the  services 
{lerfonned  for  literary  pliilology  by  Eniile  Hennequin,  a  follower 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  —  who  in  La  Critique  Bciattifi(iue  ( 1 88fi)  attempted 
to  put  criticism  upon  a  scientific  basis.  Hfiinntinin's  method,  which 
he  tertna  Etthoptycholagie,  is  In  some  respects  similar  to  that  of 
Taine.  It  differs  from  Taine's  in  attaching  leas  importance  to  the 
race,  and  in  throwing  emphasis  upon  the  individuality  of  the  author 
and  his  power  to  create  an  environment  for  himself.  The  purpoee  of 
criticism,  according  to  Hennequin,  is  nnt  to  e^nluate  the  work  of 
art,  nor  yet  to  determine  the  means  hy  which  it  is  produced,  but 
to  show  the  relation  of  the  work  to  the  social  and  psychological 
characteristics  of  the  artist  whom  it  reveals.  "  His  method  of  crit- 
icism," remarked  J.  A.  Symonde,  "may  he  defined  as  the  science  of 
the  work  of  art  regarded  as  a  sign." 

Of  the  contributions  to  theoretical  or  applied  poetics  of  a  notable 
host,  I  caimot  here  speak.  Suffice  it  to  acknowledge  the  manifold 
genius  of  the  critic,  Edward  Sclu'per ;  the  philological  and  historical 
contributions  of  Gaston  Paris,  Dnrmestetor,  Petit  de  Julleville;  and 
the  excellent  researches  into  literary  movements  and  types  con- 
ducted by  MM.  Pelliaier,  Albert,  Ampere,  Desnoiresterrca,  Ldoa 
Q&utier,  Jeanroy,  Faguet,  B€dier,  Lenient,  and  Jusserand.  At  the 
present  moment,  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  late  Joseph 
Teste's  revival  of  the  comparative  or  cosmopolitan  ideal  in  literary 
history  advocated  long  ago  by  Rousseau  and  adopted  by  Mme.  de 
StaeJ,  Villemain,  and  Sainte-Beuve ;  and  to  the  social  «sthetics  of 
Ouyau.  These  will  be  mentioned  when  I  come  to  speak  of  cora- 
(larativc  literature. 

The  reaction  against  romflntieism  in  dramatic  theory  and  practice 
instituted  by  Kmile  Augier  and  Alexandre  Dumas,  I  have  unfor- 
tunately no  time  to  discuss.  Ittsas  realistic  as  that  of  the  ParmiMteiu 
is  a-jjthetic.  The  minor  French  school  of  poetry,  their  creeds  and 
aflcctations,  lea  dicadej^,  les  aymbuliitcs,  etc.,  will  have  no  pcr- 
miincnt  cfTcct. 

Of  the  development  of  literarj'  studies  in  two  or  three  other  coun- 
tries, especially  Italy,  Ru-ssia,  and  .America,  I  had  intended  to  treat, 
but  this  discussion  is  already  longer  than  it  should  have  been.  I^t  us 
advance  at  once  to  the  possibilities  of  literary  study,  as  scientifically 
conducted,  to-day. 
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III.    THE   OtrrcOME   IN   A   LITERARY   8CIENCB 

The  movcmcTitBof  whitih  I  have  Kpoken  morge  in  what  is  frequnntly, 
with  morp  or  less  definiteness  of  meaning,  styled  comparative  litem- 
turf,  or  the  comparutivc  ^!^uc^y  of  literature.    In  onlcr  to  prpsrnt  th« 
eignifiranco  of  thcRc  t^^rma.  and   t.o  decide  whether  they  convey 
the  idea  to  be  expressed,  I  must  be  permitted  to  reeapitulate  some 
portions  of  an  inquiry,  entitled  "  What  is  Connparativc  Literature?  " 
published  by  me  in  the  AtUinlic  Monthly  for  July,  1903.  CnmpHrative 
literature,  as  now  cultivated,  is,  in  tlie  finrt  place,  understood  of 
a  field  of  investigation, — the  literary  relations  existing  between  dis- 
tinct nationalities:  the  study  of  international  borrowings,  imitations, 
adaptations.  And  to  recognise  such  relations  as  incidental  to  national 
growth  ig  of  the  utmost  impnTtanre  —  .soeiftl  B-s  well  as  literary. 
(Gaston  Paris,  Texte,  Arnold.  Goethe.)    This  attention  to  literary 
relations  is,  of  course,  the  consequent  of  the  study  of  literatuiCB  as 
national:    first  the  hi«tnry  of  earh  literature;    then   the  historic 
relations  between  literatures.    That  in  turn  ia  naturally  followed 
by  the  sj-nthesis  in  literature  as  a  unit.    "The  nineteenth  eentury," 
says  M.  Texte.  "has  seen  the  nntional  historj'  of  literatureB  develop 
and  establish  itself:  the  task  of  the  twentieth  century  will  undoubt* 
edly  be  to  write  the  comparative  history  of  those  literatures."  "The 
Bcientific  view  of  literature,"  sa>Ti  Brandes,  "pro\Hdee  us  with  a  tele- 
scope of  which  the  one  end  magnifies,  and  the  other  dimirushes;  it 
must  be  so  focused  as  to  remedy  the  illusion  of  unassisted  eyesight. 
The  different  nations  have  hitherto  held  themselves  so  distinct,  as 
far  as  literature  is  concerned,  that  each  has  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent  been  able  to  benefit  by  the  productions  of  the  reat."    Here, 
Again,  the  way  had  been  marked  out  by  Arnold,  when  he  advocated 
the  eompariaon  of  literary  classiea  in  one  language,  or  in  many,  with 
a  view  to  determining  their  relative  excellence,  that  ia,  to  displacing 
personal  or  judicial  criticism  by  a  method  more  sctentlBc.  I  am  aware 
that  this  conception  of  the  study  concerns  ita  method  and  purpose 
rather  than  its  field.   But  I  mention  it  here  because  it  implies  a  more 
comprehensive  and  deeper  conception  underlying  ail  these  statements 
of  the  material  of  comparative  study:    Oie  solidarity  of  lil<rature. 
And  that  is  the  working  premise  of  the  student  of  comparative 
literature  to-day:    literature  as  a  distinct  and  integral  me<lium  of 
thought,  B  common  institutional  expression  of  humanity;    differ- 
entiated, to  be  sure,  by  the  social  conditions  of  the  individual,  by 
racial,  historical,  cultural,  and  lingr^tic  influences,  opportunities, 
and  reutrictions,  but  (irrespective  of  age  or  giiiae],  prompted  by  the 
common  needs  and  aspirations  of  man,  spnmg  from  common  fac- 
ulties psychological  and  physiological,  and  obeying  common  laws  of 
material  and  mode,  of  the  individual,  and  of  aucial  humanity. 
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From  this  conception  of  the  materiBl  ns  a  unit,  Bcholore  nntnrftlly 
sd\'ance  to  the  consideration  of  its  development,  tlie  constniction 
of  8  theory.   If  a  unity,  and  an  existence  approximately  contempora- 
neous with  that  of  society,  ivhy  not  a  life,  a  growth?   "  We  no  longer 
have  to  examine  solely  the  relations  of  one  nation  with  another," 
says  one,  "  but  to  unfoltl  the  simultancouB  development  of  all  litera- 
tures, or,  Rt  least,  of  nn  important  Rroup  of  literatures,"    It  is  the 
tAsl;  of  comparative  literature,  According  to  another,  to  find  whether 
the  same  lawa  of  literary  development  prevail  among  all  peoples  or 
not.      The  internal  and  external  asperla  of  literar)-  growth,  Mr. 
Posnctt  announcea  Ut  be  the  object*  of  comparative  inquiry;  and 
accepting  as  the  principle  of  literary  grfi'th  the  progressive  deepen- 
ing and  widening  of  personality.  —  in  other  words,  the  contraction 
and  expansion  of  Arnold  and  Texte,  —  with  the  developnoent  of 
the  social  unit  in  which  the  if)dividua.l  is  placed,  this  author  finda  a 
corresponding  differentiation  of  the  literary  medium  from  the  prim- 
itive homogeneity  of  communal  art,  a  gradual  individualizing  of  the 
literary  occaeion  and  an  evolution  of  literary  fonns.    Mr.  Posnptt's 
method  is  perhaps  impaired  by  the  fad  that  he  regards  the  relation 
of  literary  history  to  the  political  ratlier  than  to  the  broader  social 
development  of  a  people,  but  he  certainly  elaborates  a  theory;  and 
it  is  the  more  inetructive  becauec  he  does  not  treat  literature  aa 
organic,  developing  by  rcaaon  of  a  life  within  itself  to  a  determined 
end,  but  &s  secondary  and  still  developing  with  the  evolution  of  the 
organism  fnnn  which  it  spritigs.  In  this  theory  of  institutional  grom-th 
result  also  the  inctliods  o(  liuckle  and  Ertiat  Grossc,  which  nmy  be 
termed  physiological  and  phy Biographical;   and  the  physio-psycho- 
logical of  Schiller,  Spencer,  and  Karl  Groos;  and  the  method  of  Irja 
Him, and  Guyau,  which  combines  the  Bocial  and  psychological  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  art^impulse,  its  history  and  its  effect;  and  that  of 
Schlegel  and  Carriere,  who,  emphasizing  one  side  of  Hegel's  theory, 
rent  Htt^rnry  development  largely  upon  the  development  of  religious 
thought.    In  M.  Bruoctifire,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  one  who 
boldly  announces  his  intention  to  trace  the  evolution  of  literary 
apecios,  — not  as  dependent  upon  the  life  of  an  organism  sueh  aa 
society,  but  in  themselves.   He  frankly  pnipoties  tn  discover  the  laws 
of  literary  development  by  applying  the  theory  of  evolution  Ut  the 
study  of  literature.    When  hi;  details  the  «igns  of  youth,  maturity, 
and  decay  which  the  type  may  exhibit,  and  the  transformation  of 
one  type  into  another — bb,  for  instance,  the  French  pulpit  oration 
into  the  ode  — according  to  principles  analngtuia  in  their  operation 
to  the  Danrininn  stniggle  for  existence,  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
natural  selection,  we  become  apprehensive  lest  the  parallel  be  over- 
worked.   If  M.  Bnmcticre  would  only  complete  the  national  portion 
of  his  history,  or,  at  least,  tr>'  to  substantiate  his  thc<or>',  wc  should 
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be  grateful.  He  has,  however,  enunciated  one  of  the  problems  with 
which  comparative  literature  mtist  i|!:rapple,  and  is  grappling.  Doea 
the  biological  principle  apply  to  litcraturc?  If  not,  in  how  far  may 
the  pnrfillel  be  scientifically  drawn? 

That  leada  us  to  still  a  thitd  conception  of  the  term  under  con- 
Bideration.  Comparative  literature,  say  aome.  is  not  a  subject- 
nuttei  iior  a  theory,  but  a  met/tod  of  study.  With  the  ancients  it  was 
the  habit  of  roughly  matching  authors.  The  method  has  existed 
ever  since  there  were  two  piece's  of  literature  known  t^i  the  same 
nan;  it  has  pei-sist^d  through  the  Middle  Agys  and'the  R».>naisaance; 
and  it  ia  alive  to^lay.  Its  merits  and  defects  are  those  of  the  man  who 
uses  it.  To  others  the  comparative  method  means  the  attempt  to 
obtain  by  induction  from  a  sufficient  variety  of  apeciraens  the  eharac- 
teristtus,  difitinguiehing  marks,  principlen,  even  laws  of  the  form, 
movement,  type,  or  literature  under  discusBion.  (Cairiere,  Freytag, 
Aristotle.)  In  the  diacipliDe  under  consideration  hiatoriral  sequenre 
ia  just  as  important  as  compariBon  by  croas-scctions.  The  science  is 
called  " comparaUvQ  literal^'  history"  rather  than  "literature  com- 
pared," by  French,  German,  and  Italian  scholars,  not  for  nothing. 
The  historian  who  aearches  for  origins  or  atages  of  development  in  a 
single  literature  may  employ  the  comparative  method  as  much  as  he 
who  zigzags  from  litcraturc  to  Uleraiurc;  and  so  the  student  whose 
aim  is  to  establish  rchitions  between  literary  movement  and  literary 
movement,  between  author  and  author,  period  and  period,  type  and 
type,  movement  and  movement,  theme  and  theme,  contemporaneous 
or  successive  in  any  language,  nationality,  clime,  or  time.  The  com- 
parison ifl  not  alone  between  divenie  national  literatures,  but  between 
any  elements  involved  in  thehiatory  of  literattire,  or  any  stages  in  the 
historj-  of  any  element.  There  have  bix^n,  within  my  own  knowledge, 
those  who  would  confine  the  word  litcraturc  to  the  writ  ten  productions 
of  civilized  pcoplw,  and  con3(v|uently  would  exclude  from  consider- 
ation aboriginal  attempts  at  verbal  art.  But  students  nowadays 
increasingly  recognize  that  the  cradle  of  literary  science  ts  anthropo- 
logy. The  enmparativo  method  thrmforp  sets  civilized  litprstnres 
aide  by  side  with  the  popular,  traces  folk-lore  to  folk-lore,  and  these 
00  far  as  possible  to  the  matrix  in  the  undifferentiated  art  of  human 
expression.  Such  is  "compsmtive  literatupo"  when  used  of  the 
work  of  the  Grimms,  Steinthal,  Cnmparetti,  Donovan,  Talvj,  or 
Ernst  Groase.  The  term  is  also  properly  used  of  the  method  of  Taine, 
whirh  in  turn  drrivns  from  that  recommended  by  Hegel  in  the  firet 
volume  of  his  £eikti\k  (the  appraisement  of  the  iilerary  work  in 
tvlation  to  Zeii,  Vcik,  und  Um^ebung),  and  of  the  method  of  Bnine- 
ti^rc  so  far  ns  he  has  applied  it,  for  it  is  in  theory'  the  game,  save  that 
it  purports  to  emphasize  the  consideration  of  the  element  of  individ- 
ludity.    But  that  the  method  is  susceptible  of  widely  varying  int«P- 
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pretations  is  UiustratM  by  the  practice  of  still  another  advoflnte 
thereof,  ProfcBSor  Wets,  who,  in  lua  Shakespeare  from  ihe  Point  of 
View  of  Comparative  Liurary  HixUrry,  of  1890,  and  ia  his  essay  on  the 
hintory  of  literature,  uiBists  that  comparative  literature  is  neither 
the  literary  history  of  one  people,  nor  investigations  in  international 
literary  history;  neither  the  study  of  literary  lieginnings,  nor  even  the 
attempt  to  obtain  by  induetion  the  choraoteristios  of  WeltliiUratur, 
its  movptuents  and  types.  While  he  accepts  the  analytical  critical 
method  of  Taine  in  combination  with  the  hidtorical  and  psychological! 
of  Herder.  Goethe,  and  ScMUer,  he  insists  that  the  function  of  com- 
parative literature  is  to  determine  the  peculiarities  of  an  author  by 
comparison  with  those  of  some  other  author  sufficiently  analogous. 

A  survey  of  courses  offered  in  Kiiropean  and  American  iiniviTsities 
and  of  the  practice  of  our  American  philoUigical  journalH  and  a«so- 
riatinna  shows  that  the  academic  conception  in  as  I  have  stated  it: 
comparative  literature  works  in  the  histtiry  of  national  as  well  as 
of  international  conditions,  it  employ's,  more  or  less  promincatly, 
the  comparative  method,  logical  and  historical,  it  presupposes,  and 
results  in,  a  conception  of  literature  as  a  solidarity,  and  it  seeks  to 
formulate  and  substantiate  a  theory  of  literary  development  whether 
by  evolution  or  permutation,  in  movements,  types,  and  themes. 
With  Lhcae  main  considerations  it  is  but  natural  that  acholura  should 
associate  the  attempt  to  verify  and  systematise  the  characteristics 
common  to  literature  in  ita  various  manifestations  wherever  found; 
to  come  by  induction,  for  inetance,  at  the  eidoffrapkic  or  generic  qual- 
itiea  of  poetrj*.  —  the  characteristics  of  the  drama,  epic,  or  lyric;  at 
lUic  dynamic  qualities,  those  which  characterise  and  differentiate  the 
main  literary  movements,  such  as  the  classical  and  romantic;  and 
at  the  tkimoiic,  the  causes  of  persisw-ncc  and  raodification  in  the 
history  of  vital  subjects,  situations,  and  plots.  As  to  the  growth, 
or  development,  of  literature,  our  survey  shows  that  two  distinct 
doctrines  contend  for  acceptance:  one,  by  evolution,  which  is  an 
attempt  to  interpret  literary  processes  in  accordance  with  biologicsJ 
laws;  theother.by  what  I  prefertocall  permutation.  Since  literature, 
like  its  mntcrial,  language,  is  not  an  organism,  but  a  resultant 
medium,  both  product  and  expression  of  the  society  whence  it  springs, 
the  former  theory  must  be  still  in  doubt.  It  can  certainly  not  be 
available  otherwise  than  metaphorically  unless  it  be  sub8tantiat«d 
by  just  such  methods  —  comparative  and  scientific  —  as  those  of 
which  we  have  spoken. 

Much  of  this  comparative  method  has  been  anticipated  in  theory; 
but  not  so  much  in  discipline  and  fact.  The  solidarity  of  literature 
was  long  ago  announced  by  Bacon.  And  he  was  not  the  only  fore- 
runner of  the  present  movement.  In  one  way  or  another  the  solidarity 
of  literature,  the  theories  of  pennutation  or  of  evolution,  aometimed 
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crudely,  sometimes  witt)  kc«n  scientific  iiutigbt,  were  Anticipated  by 
Knglishmen,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Italians  of  note  aU  the  way  from 
l>ante,  Scaliger,  and  Sidney  down.  If  thew  writers  and  iheir  main 
rontributions  to  the  science  could  be  cited,  it  would  be  m-en  that 
they  do  not  discredit,  but  conlirm,  the  Hcopc  and  hope  of  the  science 
of  to-duy.  They  tcistify  to  the  need  of  a  science  in  the  nature  of 
thin^.  They  perform  their  service  by  anticipations  in  detail  of  a 
discipline  that  could  not  be  designated  a  science  until  the  sciences 
propsedeutio  thereto  had  lieen  developed.  Advances  in  historical*\ 
method,  in  psychological,  sociological,  linguistic,  and  ethnological 
rcHcarch  have,  now,  furnished  the  discipline  with  an  inBlrumcnt 
unknown  to  it6  forebears  in  critical  procedure;  and  with  fresh  and 
rich  materials  for  illumination  from  without.  The  conception  of 
literature  as  a  unit  is  no  longer  hypothetical;  the  comparison  of 
national  hisioriea  h&s  proved  it.  The  idea  of  a  process  by  evolu- 
tion may  be  unproved;  but  that  some  process,  as  by  permutation, 
must  obtain  is  recognised.  We  no  longer  look  upon  the  poet  as  in- 
spired. Literature  develops  with  the  entity  which  produces  it, — 
the  common  social  need  and  faculty  of  expreasion;  and  it  varies 
according  to  differentiae  of  racial,  phyaiographie,  and  social  condi- 
tions, and  of  the  iidierited  or  acquired  characteristics  of  which  the 
individual  author  is  cooittituted.  The  science  of  its  production 
must  analyze  its  component  factors  and  determine  the  laws  by  which 
they  operate,  By  a  conatant  factor  are  fixed  the  only  possible 
moulds  or  channels  of  expression,  and,  therefore,  the  integral  and 
primary  types,  ha,  for  instance,  within  the  realm  of  poetry,  the 
lyric,  narrative,  and  dramatic.  By  the  presence  of  other  factors, 
both  inconstant,  these  types  arc  thcm,s«lvoa  liable  to  modification. 

I  refer,  of  course,  tn  environment,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  anteced- 
ent acd  contemporary  condition  of  thought,  social  tendency,  and 
artistic  fashion;  and  to  thenssociational  congeries  called  the  author. 
So  far  as  physioIogicBl  and  psychological  modes  of  expression  may 
be  submitted  to  objective  and  historical  analysis,  so  for  as  the 
Hurroundiiig  conditions  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  art 
in  which  the  author  works,  and  the  work  of  the  author  in  that  art, 
may  be  inductively  studied,  and  their  nature  interpreted  and  regis- 
tered in  relation  to  other  products  of  society,  aucK  ns  language, 
religion,  and  government,  so  far  is  the  discipline  of  which  we  speak 
legitimately  scientific.  And  as  rapidly  as  experimental  psychology, 
anthropology,  ethnology,  or  the  history  of  art  in  general,  prove  their 
right  to  scientific  recognition,  they  become  instruments  for  the 
comparative  inveetigation  of  tlie  social  phenomenon  called  literature. 

II  ifi  thus  that  the  literary  science,  just  now  called  comparative 
literature,  improves  upon  the  eflorta  of  the  former  stylistic  or  poet- 
ics, larsety  traditional  or  speculative,  and  displaces  the  capricious 
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matching  oF  authors,  the  static  or  pro\'incial  view  of  history,  and 
the  appmiseDiGnl  laeking  atmosphere. 

While  this  science  must  exclude  from  the  object  under  consider 
ation  the  purely  subjective  element,  and  the  speculative  or  so-called 
"judicial"  (me  jvdice)  method  from  criticism  and  historj-,  it  need  not 
ignore  or  disregard  the  unexplained  quantity,  —  the  imaginative. 
Its  aim  will  be  to  explore  the  hitherto  unexplained  in  the  light  of 
historical  sequence  and  scientific  cause  and  effect,  physical,  biological, 
psychological,  or  anthropological,  to  reduce  the  apparently  unrtaaon- 
abte  or  magicB-l  element,  and  so  to  leave  continually  less  to  be 
treated  in  the  old-fashioned  inspirational  and  ecstatic  manner.    Wc 
ehall  simply  cease  to  confound  the  science  v-ith  the  art.    The  morel 
immediate  mlvantages  of  the  prosepution  of  literar>'  research  in  sueh 
a  way  as  this  are  an  ever-iiicreaBiiig  knowledge  of  the  faet^irs  that 
enter  into  world-Htcraturc  and  determine  its  growth.  —  its  reasons, 
conditions,  movements,  and  tendencies,  —  in  short,  its  laws;  ami  a 
poetics  capable  not  only  of  delecting  the  historical,  but  of  appreciat- 
ing the  social  accent  in  what  is  foreign  and  too  often  despised,  or 
contemporary  and  too  often  overpraised,  if  not  ignored.    The  new 
science  of  literature  will  in  turn  throw  light  upon  that  whifh  gave  it 
birth ;  it  witl  prove  an  index  to  the  evolution  of  soul  in  the  iitdividual 
and  in  soci(;ty;  it  will  interpret  that  sphinx,  national  conaciousneisB 
or  the  spirit  of  the  race,  or,  mayhap,  destroy  it.   It  t^tII  in  one  case 
and  in  all  assist  a  science  of  comparative  ethics.  The  new  dii<ciplinc 
brought  to  the  study  of  all  kind.s  of  writing  a  seipntific  objrrtivity 
and  the  historical  method.    It  has  takpn  up  into  itself  what  is  object- 
ive and  historical  nf  the  older  stylistic:  it  aims  to  reject  or  confinn 
former  theories,  but  on  purely  stricntific  grounds.   It  is  the  transition 
from  stylistic  to  a  science  which  shall  still  find  room  for  fcsthctica, 
but  for  aesthetics  properly  so  called,  developed,  checked,  and  corrected 
I  by  scientific  procedure  and  by  history. 

Before  the  day  of  modern  psychology,  anthropology,  linguistics, 
and  the  comparative  sciences  of  society,  religion,  nnd  art,  literature 
was  not  possible  to  be  studied  cither  in  relation  to  its  antecedents 
or  to  its  components.  Otherwise  our  study  would  long  ago  hav©  been 
known  as  comparative  philology,  a  name  improperly  usurped  by 
the  Hngui.'stic  branch  of  the  philological  discipline.  Such  indeed  is  the 
name  by  which  Professor  Whitney  would  have  called  the  comparative 
study  of  the  llleratures  of  different  countries  had  the  discipline 
been  prosecuted  as  a  science  when  he  wrote.  Such  was  the  conception 
of  Wolf  and  Herder.  The  modem  science  of  Ut«ratur(<  is  a  reaffirm- 
ation of  that  aspect  of  philology  — the  literary — which,  both  becAuse 
it  was  dependent  upon,  and  eclipsed  by,  the  development  of  lin- 
guistics, has  long  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  philology  at  all;  save  in 
Qennany,  where  philological  seminars  have  dealt  not  only  with  the 
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phonology  and  histoiy  of  language  as  they  asserted  themselves, 
but  also  as  of  old  with  whatever  concerns  the  literary  side  of  language 
as  an  expression  of  the  national,  or  more  broadly  human  spirit. 
Since  all  study  of  origins  and  growth,  whether  of  one  phenomenon 
or  more  than  one,  must  be  comparative  if  scientifically  conducted, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  characterize  the  literary  science,  of  which  we 
speak,  by  that  particular  adjective.  More  methods  than  the  com- 
parative enter  into  it,  and  it  is  more  than  a  method;  it  is  a  theory 
of  relativity  and  of  growth;  and  its  material  is  vertically  as  well 
aa  horizontally  disposed.  The  literary  study  of  to-day,  based  upon 
the  sciences  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  conducted  in  the  scientific 
method,  is  literary  philology  —  nothing  more  nor  less:  it  stands  over 
against  linguistic  philology  or  glottology;  and  it  deals  genetically, 
historically,  and  comparatively  with  literature  as  a  solidarity  and  as 
a  product  of  the  social  individual,  whether  the  point  of  view  be 
national  or  universal.  The  new  discipline  is  already  the  property 
and  method  of  all  scientific  research  in  all  literatures,  ancient  or 
modem,  not  only  in  their  common  but  in  their  individual  relations  to 
the  social  spirit  in  which  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 
The  more  we  develop  this  discipline,  the  more  rapidly  will  each 
literature  in  turn  seek  its  explanation  in  literary  philology;  and  of 
such  is  the  future  of  literary  studies  in  the  twentieth  century. 
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OUR  INTKREST  IN   PERSIA  AND  THE  STUDY  OF  HER 
HISTORY,  LANGUAGE,  AND  LITERATURE 


BT   A.   V.    WllJJAMfl  JACKSON 

[AbnthuD  Voleotiiic  Willums  jKcksos.  ProfcMor  of  Indcf-Irniiittn  I.uiguBgc«, 
CoIUDobiaUniveraity.  dinco  1895.  b.  Now  York,  FebrusMTO.  18IJ2.  Gradual  of 
Cohimb!aUiiivi-r8Lty,lK.S3;  A.M.  ISS-t;  LH.D.  1885;  Ph.D.  1S8B.  iMtructftrin 
Anglo-Aaicnn  luid  Inmiiiri  Luiiguiifica,  r«liiml»!B.  lSS7-fl();  UniviTsttv  utiidrtit. 
HnJlii'.(.iprinany.l887-.Sl);.\diurictl'TOfi:w>ior<»f  Knglish  Langusigpiind  r.ilonitiitt!. 
Columbia.  li5yi-93.  Memtier  of  American  Oriental  Society,  Aiiiericaii  Philo- 
togicid  Society,  Deutsche  BlorzenlftDdlMclie  0<-flf  tkcliall.  Aulbor  of  A  liipnn  of 
Zoroaster,  Yaana.  zxxi;  An  Avettan  Grammar,  in  mmjxirinnn  with  Siin»kril : 
An  Avretan  Rtader;  Zoroatter,  the  I'rophet  of  jincierU  Iran;  also  miuiy  urtidm 
in  Journal  of  A  ntmcon  Orimtal  Sodehj.] 

To-day  when  cill  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  East  watching  the 
atrugfcle  for  siiprpmflcy  hi^twwn  Japan  anrl  Russia,  tho  interest  in 
the  Orient  and  its  development  is  greater  than  ever  bcfopc.  As  an 
Kaatem  nation,  therefore.  Feisia  merits  our  attention,  but  she  has 
also  p<;cu!iar  daima  upon  our  iiit«re6t  which  il  is  the  purpose  of  this 
address  to  cmphasire. 

Of  all  the  great  historic  nntions  which  came  into  contact  with 
Greece  and  Rome,  Persia  alone  has  maintained  her  independence 
to  the  present  time.  Her  tnonareha  have  been  rulers  for  three  thou- 
sand ycare.  and  her  shah,  sitting  upon  the  Peacock  Throne  at  Tehran, 
may  boast  his  claim  to  sovereign  sway  as  inheritor  of  Jamshid's 
kingly  rule  in  the  legendary  past  of  Iran  and  as  auccesBor  to  the 
eeeptre  of  the  Median  Deioces  and  the  crown  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 
The  story  of  the  foundation  of  a  mighty  empire  by  the  conquering 
arm  of  Cjtiis  and  its  development  by  the  organizing  hand  of  Doriua 
is  rich  in  historic  intercut.  The  stru^lc  with  Greece,  the  first  signs 
of  Persian  decadence  under  Xerxes  and  Artasenes,  the  blow  struck 
by  Alexander,  which  overthrew  the  Achiemenian  throne,  furnish 
fruitful  themes  for  its  historian  to  discuss.  If  there  were  time  to 
dilate  upon  the  period  of  Parthian  rule  which  foUowod.  I  might 
account  for  the  hatred  for  Persia  felt  by  Rome  and  sutomed  up  in 
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Horace's  Persicos  odi,  putr,  apparatus  or  discuss  his  graphic  image 
of  the  Parthian  horeemen  Luraing  to  launch  showers  of  deadly 
amiws  upon  the  Roomn  legions;  or  again,  I  might  picture  the  fall 
of  the  Sasanian  power  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  and  the 
rude  awaltcning  from  thrir  dream  of  patablishing  once  more  a  world- 
empire.  This  was  caused  by  the  Arab  conquest  of  Iran,  the  most 
momentous  e\'pnt  in  Persia's  history.  I  am  compelled  to  psHs  over 
the  cauacs  which  led  Ut  this  event  and  the  far-reaching  cfTpcts  which 
it  produced,  even  if  I  tried  to  crowd  the  history  of  a  thousand  years 
inta  a  day,  dot  is  there  time  more  than  to  eall  attention  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  Persian  capital  at  Isfahan  under  Shnh  Abboa, 
the  contemporary  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  of  Henry  IV  of  France, 
whose  munificent  nile  and  the  luxurj'  of  his  successors  are  described 
by  the  European  truvclrra,  Hrrbcrt.  Olearius,  and  Chardin,  who 
viaited  hia  court.  The  centuries  which  followed,  and  likewiao  the 
present,  contain  lessons  for  the  Btatcsman,  historian,  and  philosopher. 

In  the  realm  of  religion  Persia  has  played  an  important  r&le  —  a 
rdle  not  wholly  laid  a^de.  Her  ancient  national  creed,  Zoroastrian- 
ism.  was  one  of  the  great  religions  of  the  East,  and  iia  remarkable 
analogies  to  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  long  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  biblical  students.  Outflide  of  these  two  faiths  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  to  another  religion  which  has  a  higher  ethical  code, 
considering  its  antiquity,  or  a  eleartr  grasp  of  the  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  than  Zoroastrianism;  or  one  which  holds  before  its  belicvcTB 
a  more  exalted  image  of  divinity  than  Ahura  Mazda  (Ormaisd) 
or  inculcates  a  Brmer  doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  man  to  bis 
Maker,  or  so  exalted  a  hope  of  the  coming  of  a  Saviour,  a  bodily 
resurrection,  a  general  judgment,  and  a  future  life  with  rewards 
and  punishments  for  the  immortal  soul,  as  taught  in  the  Avesta,  the 
sacred  book  of  ancient  Iran. 

From  the  earliest  times  when  King  Shalmanesar  of  Assyria  placed 
colonies  of  Israelites  in  certain  cities  of  the  Medcs,  there  have  been 
more  or  less  close  relations  between  the  Jews  and  the  Persians.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  calls  C>tus  the  Great  "  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  " 
and  His  "Shepherd,"  and  Darius  gave  onlers  for  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt.  Xerxes  and  Artaxentcs,  the  former  under 
the  name  of  Ahasuerus,  are  renowned  as  kings  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
scenes  of  the  apocryphal  books  Judith  and  Tobit  are  laid  partly  in 
Persia.  No  study  of  the  infancy  of  our  Saviour,  either  in  theology 
or  in  art,  can  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the  Magi,  for  one  or 
all  of  these  Wise  Men  from  the  Kast  came  from  Persia,  according 
to  old-time  traditions  and  legends.  I'o-day,  moreover,  the  gospel 
of  Christ  is  being  preached  within  the  borders  of  Persia  by  self- 
sacrificing  missionaries,  one  of  whom  this  very  year  scaled  his  faith 
with  his  blood.  l. 
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In  the  early  Christian  ag«8  a  phase  of  ZoroastrianiBm,  known  as 
MithraJBm,  penetrated  into  the  Roman  world  and  spread  ao  widely 
that  ill  many  parts  of  Europe  altaru  were  set  up  and  cave  temples 
built  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  the  Persian  divinity  Mithra  and 
to  glorify  this  pcrsonificatioti  of  light,  the  6un,  and  truth.  Further- 
more, the  system  of  ManichteiBin,  which  sprang  up  on  Persian  soii. 
was  powerful  enough  for  a  time  to  compete  with  neo-Platonism  and 
Christianity  for  the  religious  and  intellectual  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Persia  to-day  is  Muhammadan,  having  accepted  Islam  in  the 
seventh  century ,  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest,  but  here  again 
she  has  played  a  prominent  part,  because  she  is  the  chief  represent- 
ative of  the  Shiite  sect  which  acknowledged  All  8.6  the  succeesor 
of  Muhammad  in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  Sunnitea.  Withm  the 
laflt  seventy  years,  moreover,  a  new  rehgious  movement,  eclectic  in 
character  and  known  as  Babism,  has  sprung  up  in  Persia  and  as- 
sumud  such  pro[>ortinn«  as  to  menace  the  progress  of  Muhammadan- 
ism  in  Iran  and  to  attract  att.ention  even  in  the  Occident, 

In  the  domain  of  art  and  architecture  Persia  is  thought  to  have 
borrowed  larKcly  from  Assyria  and  Babylon  in  ancient  times,  and 
later  from  Greece,  Rome,  and  Byxantium,  and  in  more  recent  days 
from  China  and  even  the  West;  nevertheless  she  has  added  so  much 
and  mad(>  the  importation  sn  characteristically  her  own  creation  as  to 
command  attention  in  all  histories  of  these  subjects.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  artistic  condition  of  Iran  during  the  Median  pt^riod  is  extremely 
limited.  Regarding  architecture  at  that  remote  era  wc  have  to  rely 
solely  on  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  magnificent 
walls  at  Kcbalana.  colored  in  rainbow  hues,  and  supplement  this  by 
the  dewiription  in  the  book  of  Judith,  or  again  we  must  reprnduce  the^ 
picture  which  Polybius  gives  of  the  temple  of  the  Persian  Artemis 
at  Ecbatana,  the  wulla  of  which  were  covered  with  plati:s  of  silver 
and  gold.  These  structures  have  all  vanished  long  since,  except  one 
or  two  bases  of  columns  and  capitals  of  pillars,  and  there  remains 
not  a  trace  of  Median  sculpture  at  Ramadan,  which  was  the  ancient 
Ecbatana.  save  one,  and  even  its  claim  to  so  great  an  antiquity 
has  been  questioned.  This  is  the  great  stone  Hon  outside  the  city. 
Although  it  ia  broken,  battered,  and  prone  on  the  ground,  its  outlines 
are  lifelike  and  artistio,  and  show  what  the  Persian  sculptor  could 
aecompliiih  in  ages  past. 

The  art  and  architecture  devdoped  under  the  Achiemenian 
kings,  between  the  sixth  and  the  fourth  century  b.c,  can  boast  of 
having  brought  forth  some  of  the  grandest  monuments  produced 
by  the  Aryan  race.  The  ruing  of  ancient  Pasargadie  and  Fersepolis 
find  their  superior  in  grandeur  only  at  Athena  and  Rome.  The 
remains  at  the  ancient  city  of  Hathra,  and  perhaps  also  the  huge 
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foundation  stones  and  fallen  columns  of  the  great  temple  of  the 
Pereian  Diana  at  Kangavar,'  furnish  the  student  with  Bpecimens  of 
I*Hrthiaii  architecture;  while  the  sculptured  grottoes  of  Tag-j  Bostan, 
and  the  bae-ietiefs  at  Hajiabad.  Sbapur,  a.nd  Naksh-i  Rustam,  are 
the  best  examples  of  Sosanian  art.  If  we  are  interested  in  Persia's 
later  arehitectural  achievements  under  Ifllam,  we  fihall  lind  examples 
of  the  Muhnmrnadan  style  everywhere  frora  Tehran  and  Meshed  to 
Shiraz,  or  from  the  Uhie  Mottque  at  Tabriz  to  the  turquoiae  domes 
and  Htrndcr  minarets  of  Isfahan. 

In  ceramic  art  Persia  has  lorip;  cnjoyud  a  high  renown.  FrORmenta 
of  porcelain  with  the  exquisite  reftei  d'or  are  dug  up  among  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Rai  near  Tehran,  and  the  tiles  of  fsfahon,  with  their 
delicate  shades  in  color,  are  masterpieces  in  decorative  fuience; 
while  the  art  of  the  Pentian  potter  ia  fanullar  to  every  reader  of 
Omar  Khayyam.  In  mctalwarc  the  graceful  shape  of  the  voascla  of 
copper  and  hammered  brAM  appeals  to  the  eye  as  one  makes  a  tour 
through  the  bazanrs,  and  the  6Iigrce  work  in  silver  and  gold  or  the 
traeeries  on  a  damascened  sword  present  a  delicacy  of  outline  that  tells 
of  a  high  artistic  sense.  In  the  weaving  of  nigs  and  carpets,  with  their 
careful  blending  of  colora  and  variety  in  pattern  and  design,  the 
Pensians  bear  away  the  palm.  The  embroidery  done  by  the  women 
is  cquall)'  attractive,  and  the  delicate  mcshwork  in  their  veils  is 
often  BO  fine  that  it  must  try  the  eyes  that  make  it,  as  much  as  the 
eyes  it  hides.  Brocaded  silks,  gay  saddle-eloths,  lacquered  pommels, 
pen-cases,  book-rovers,  trays,  and  artistic  specimens  of  antique  armor 
are  among  the  Persian  products  which  have  called  forth  admiration 
from  the  time  of  Jamahid  till  to-day.  In  the  art  of  painting  Persia 
has  little  to  show,  for  the  influence  of  Islam  is  not  favorable  to  the 
,  pictoricil  arts,  but  in  calligraphy,  the  art  of  beautiful  handwriting, 
Persia  is  unsurpassed.  Penmanship  is  cultivated  aa  a  fine  art,  and 
some  of  the  specimens  of  nfutalik  script  interlaced  into  a  monogram 
or  of  arabesque  woven  into  intricate  patterns  in  carpets  or  traced 
about  the  domes  and  portals  of  mosques,  are  unrivaled  in  the  world, 
Hufiic  cannot  be  called  a  Persian  art,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  iBj 
comparison  with  Oriental  harmony  and  in  contrast  to  the  West.! 

It  may  seem  surprising  to  hear  that  even  in  science  and  philosopl 
the  world  owes  something  to  Persia.  This  indebtedness  Is  chiefly  to  the 
great  philoeopber-physlcian  Ihn  Sina,  better  known  in  Europe  under 
the  name  of  Avicenna,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  1000.  His  medical 
ayetem  waa  originally  adopted  from  the  Greek,  but  was  Orientalized, 
and  it  spread  then  over  the  East,  finding  its  way  to  Europe  through 

*  Modoni  KitDfravar  It  the  same  m  the  cliiwieal  Kankobar,  and  kindred  to 
*  pnwiiiiijibti)  Avn«t&n  form  *Kiuiha-viirs,  "  Endoaum  of  Kanha."  Udonnof 
Cb»iax,  Mantione-i  Partliicae,  {  T.mcntioni  the  temde  at  Konkobar.  I  viritedtha 
ndoB  on  my  lourary  from  Hanuiclan  to  Kf.rm&nalt&h. 
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the  Moora  of  Spain.  So  well  -waa  Avjcennft's  Cotton  known  in  the 
fourteenth  century  that  Chaucer  refers  to  its  author  familiarly  in 
The  Pardonir's  Tale,  on  the  subject  of  poisoning,  and  even  uses  tbe 
techtiical  word  /en,  by  which  the  sections  of  the  Canon  are  designated. 
In  metaphyaca,  moreover,  Iba  Sina's  fame  as  a  thinlcer  is  known 
to  ever>'  student  of  echoiaatic  philosophy,  because  his  writings, 
which  were  influenced  by  Aristotle  aud  iioo-PIatonism,  found  their 
way  to  Europe  through  the  so-called  Arabian  philosophy  of  th« 
Moors,  became  widely  known  tlirough  truniilattans,  and  exercised 
a  strong  influence  on  Scholaestlcism.  Pereian  Sufiism  also,  with  its 
transcendental  idca«,  aIthouj;h  not  the  result  of  Persian  thought 
alone,  prcBcnta  many  iuttniitiuK  aualogiea  to  European  myeticisoi 
of  the  Middle  A|i;cs,  in  whatever  manner  we  may  seek  to  explain  the 
likenesses.  In  the  realm  of  science,  furthermore,  Nasir  ad-Din  of  Tub 
in  Khorafiun  was  an  uHtronomer  who  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in 
the  Eaat,'  and  many  of  us  call  Omar  Kli&yyam  "  the  aatronomer-poici 
of  Persia,"  without  rccallinE  the  fact  that  he  wrote  also  an  algebra. 
In  the  department  of  hitstory  and  chronology  tho  name  of  Mirkhond 
may  be  mentioned  with  praise,  and  I  may  add  that  a  number  of 
the  Kastem  medieval  writers  whom  we  think  of  us  Araba  were  really 
PentiauM,  but  choae  the  language  of  their  conciuerora  aa  a  veliicle 
to  expreeti  thrir  thmight«. 

The  student  of  social  institutions,  political  economy,  and  scicnvr 
of  govcrnmicnt  may  learn  eomething  &]so  from  the  code  of  thv 
Av^ta,  or  better  still  from  the  orRanization  of  the  Persian  Empjr* 
by  DariuH.  His  sj'stem  of  administration  by  satraps.,  his  distribution 
of  taxes  among  the  provinces,  his  miinagpment  of  financial  pro- 
blems, fixing  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  at  a  precise  figure,  and  his 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  us  enjoined  by  Zoroaster,  may  be 
mentioned  as  single  illustrations.  The  contract  between  the  present 
and  the  past  of  Iran  in  these  rpspcets  is  no  less  instructive,  and  the 
hand  of  a  Daritis,  if  not  of  a  Cyrus,  is  needed  oDoe  more  if  we  are 
to  have  a  Persia  reditiiva. 

Nothing  has  been  saitl  thus  far  rrgarding  the  language  of  Pcraaa, 
and  our  intcrcat  in  that  study.  The  discovery  and  truiislution  of  the 
Avesta  by  Anquetil  du  Perron  marked  a  new  era  in  philology  as  well 
as  in  the  study  of  religion,  and  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  the  Arhiemenian  kings  by  Grotefend  and  Rawlinsnn 
added  a  chapter  to  the  story  told  by  Tlerodotus,  corroborating  the 
facts  of  ancient  history  previously  knon'n  from  other  sources,  and 
throwing  fresh  hght  on  the  monuments  of  tbe  past.  The  researches 
into  the  Middle  Persian  or  Pahlavi  texts  and  inscriptions,  supple- 


'  8m  the  sketch  bj-  iny  friend,  Profeeaor  Paul  Horn,  Wa»  ttrJanlKn  wir 
Ptnim  r  in Nor4 undSad,  Heft  282,  p.  280,  Bn«U.u,  1WX3,  ta  whieh  I  un  indebted 
for  nvoral  su^estiona. 
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mcnted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Modern  Fprsian  and  iU  dialects,  and 
still  Turther  elaborated  by  a  study  of  the  c?oin8  and  gems,  have  helped 
to  place  Iranian  linguistics  on  as  firm  a  bafus  &9  that  of  any  other 
group  of  languages  and  mat^erially  to  further  the  science  of  com- 
parative pbiioiog>'.  The  Modem  Persian,  moreover,  with  its  admix- 
ture of  Arabic  and  loss  of  inflections,  both  due  to  the  Muhammadan 
conquest,  offers  an  interesting  linguistic  parallel  to  English  with  its 
leveled  case-endings,  analytic  structure,  and  vast  infusion  of  Romance 
words  due  to  the  Norman-French  invasion.  In  the  matter  of  lin- 
guijstic  purit>'  and  the  avoidance  of  foreign  words  In  a  national  epic, 
the  Persian  poet  Firdausi,  author  of  the  Skah  Namah  (a.d.  1000) 
affords  an  excellent  parallel  to  the  English  poetic  chroniclor  Laya- 
moii,  author  of  the  Btui  (a.d.  1200) :  the  one  is  as  free  from  Arabic 
words,  which  later  became  popular,  aa  the  other  from  elemonta 
derived  from  the  Norman-French. 

Our  own  vocabularj'  to-day  owes  something  to  Persia.  So  common 
a  word  as  van,  used,  in  moving  furniture,  is  an  abbreviation  of 
caravan  (which  has  been  etymologized  in  the  folk-speech  as  "Barry- 
van")  arid  18  as  much  Persian  aa  the  name  shah  itself,  or  his  Hara. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  words  parcufisr,  and  Peri,  vxagv:,».vA  bakhshish, 
which  have  a  history  as  old  as  tlie  i4w«ta.  The  Persian  terra  hataar 
is  current  in  English ,  and  shiiwh,sa«hi:ii,  aMmings,  turquoises,  and  taffeta 
are  standard  articles  in  our  linguistic  supply  as  well  as  in  the  business 
market.  Products  so  generally  common  in  America  aa  the  orange, 
lemon,  melon,  and  peach  (the  latter  word  having  come  through  the 
medium  of  the  French  fmni  the  Latin  malum  Persicum,  "Persian 
apple")  arc  Iranian  in  name  as  well  as  in  origin.  The  vegetable 
spinach  is  Persian,  and  oxpaTagua  traces  its  lineage  apparently 
through  the  Greek  •Unropar"  ultimately  to  Avestan  npartfjha,  "shoot, 
stalk."  '  The  list  of  our  linguistic  indebtedness  to  Persia  might  be 
increased  by  adding  a  score  or  more  words,  like  julep,  which  is  really 
an  arabicized  form  of  the  Persian  gulah,  "  rose-water,"  hazard,  applied 
to  taking  one  chance  in  a  thousand  (Pers.  hasar),  while  gid  and 
hulhut  arc  familiar  to  every  one  who  reads  poetry  about  the  itigbt- 
ingale  and  rose  of  Persia.* 

The  title  of  Persian  literature  to  a  place  among  the  great  literatures 
of  the  world  is  a  recognize<!  one,  and  it  i.s  perhaps  in  this  domain  that 
she  can  make  the  greatest  claim  upon  our  interest.  In  antiquity  and 
compass  Persian  literature  mayrunk  behind  its  cousin,  the  Sanskrit  of 
India,  and  its  monuments  may  not  date  so  far  back  as  the  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  and  Old  Babylonian,  nor  may  its  compositions  make  pre- 
lonsions  to  rival  the  Psalms  in  loftiness,  nor  its  style  to  match  the 

'  Thi«  vi^t«ble  \iRi  guned  mufh  by  being  tniiiBpl&nt^d  to  t)ie  Wvet,  if  I  Buy 
judm  by  th«  oCTuiraRiu  which  now  grows  in  P^nia. 

*  FoT  a  list  <»  PpTMiAn  wordM  in  EKglteh  coiuult  tlid  appfiDdix  to  Skcat,  Ktj/mo- 
iogiral  IXOionart/  of  iht  Efi(fli»h  iMnf/vagf. 
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Greek  in  classic  beauty,  but  this  is  equally  true  of  any  other  Oriental 
literature.  Persian  literature  has  special  claims  of  its  own,  and  these 
are  such  bjs  to  allow  it  to  rank  high  when  compareii  u-ilh  ancient 
&n(i  assign  it  a  jKimtiou  of  distinction  in  the  tine  of  epic, 
F,'»nd  deacriptivc  pautry,  when  judged  by  modern  standards. 

VU'wed  in  ita  broadeat  swise,  the  litcraturt;  of  Pcntia  camprisca  all 
the  litprary  monuments  of  Iran  conceived  as  a  national  entity,  and 
covers  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-five  eenlurips.  From  the  fact  that 
"the  book  nf  reconls  of  the  chronii-les,"  accorditig  to  Esther  (vi,  1). 
VBS  bnmght  and  read  before  King  AhasueruK,  or  Xf-rxoa,  wc  may  infer 
theexiBtciice  of  annals,  chronicles,  and  historical  accounts,  which  were 
written  and  kept  long  before  the  days  t»f  Xerxea. 

The  Aveata,  our  oldest  book  in  Iranian  literature,  is  of  importance 
chiefly  because  of  its  religious  character  and  the  light  which  it  throws 
upon  the  conditions  of  early  Media  and  Bactria;  but  some  of  the 
epic  passagcB  in  its  Yashts  show  that  there  must  have  been  even 
earlier  8omc  sort  of  national  literature  in  the  form  of  annuls  or 
ehroniclcs,  laya  or  ballads,  legends  or  mythical  stories,  traces  of 
which  survive  in  the  Shah  Namaft,  or  Persian  Book  of  Kings.  The 
Avestan  Oathas,  or  PsslniB  of  Zoroaster,  moreover,  ring  with  the 
voice  of  a  prophetic  soul  inspired  by  the  greatness  of  his  calling,  and 
this  lends  a  literary  tone  to  the  force  of  these  metrical  compositions. 
The  Old  Persian  inscriptions  have  already  been  alluded  to,  and 
mention  has  been  made  of  our  interest  in  these  rock-cut  records  of 
the  great  Aeha^menian  kings.  Even  the  sober  Fahlavi,  or  Middle 
Persian  literature,  twice  turns  aside  from  its  sacerdotal,  scientific. 
or  exegetical  style  of  composition  to  give  us  an  early  instance  of 
the  Eastern  biographical  and  historical  romance,  the  Kamamak. 
or  Gesta  of  King  Ardashir  Papakan,  and  the  Yatkar,  or  Battle  of  the 
Zopoastrian  crusader  Zarir. 

Most  interesting  is  the  Modern  Persian  literature.  This  sprang  up 
a  century  or  mon;  after  the  Arab  conquest,  as  a  revival  of  the  old 
feeling  of  national  pride  and  an  effort  to  recall  the  lost  glory  of  Iran 
then  gave  rise  to  a  kind  of  literary  rpnaiHsancc.  The  names  of  the 
earlier  poets  of  this  era,  like  Rudaki  and  Uakiki,  might  be  mentioned 
as  worthy  of  prai»e,  but  we  pass  them  over  to  pay  homage  to  Fiidauai, 
the  Father  of  Persian  Song,  who  wrote  before  the  date  a.d.  1000,  and 
cast  into  the  mould  of  undying  verse  the  annals  of  Persia  down  to 
the  Arab  invasion.  This  work,  a  poem  of  60,000  couplets,  he  colled 
Shah  Nomah,  Book  of  Kicks;  it  ranks  as  a  world-epic  and  entitles 
him  to  his  proud  name  Firdauti.  Poet  of  Paradise.  His  last  poem, 
on  the  romantic  story  of  the  passion  of  Potiphar'e  wife  Zulaika  for 
the  youthful  Joseph,  though  written  in  old  ago,  is  a  masterpiece  and 
full  of  fervid  imagination,  while  his  panegyric  and  his  satire  on  bis 
patron  but  deceiver,  Mohmud  of  GhaEQi,  is  unsurpaaaed  in  power 
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of  expressing  eulogy  iind  sccirn.  The  last  ytura  of  FirtlauBi  were 
unhappy  ones,  marred  by  a  failure  to  meet  with  a  suitable  acknow- 
ledgment of  bis  true  greatDess.  and  tinged  even  by  a  suspicion  of 
heresy  imputed  to  him  by  reason  of  the  sympathy  shown  towani  the 
fire- worshipers  in  his  epic.  He  died  almost  in  exile,  and  this  pathetic 
fact  inspired  the  pen  of  the  Engliiih  poet  Edmund  Gosse  to  write 
Firdattti  in  ExUe.  Nob  to  mention  translations,  and  ailttptutions  or 
versions  of  epteodea  in  the  Shah.  Namah  which  have  been  mode  in 
continental  tongues,  I  may  call  to  memory  Matthew  Arnold's  Sohrab 
and  Rushitn,  one  of  the  finest  pieees  of  epic  narrative  in  the  English 
language,  which  is  based  directly  on  Firdausi's  tragic  incident  of  the 
death  of  Sohrab  by  the  hand  of  his  father  Hustum  in  mortal  com- 
bat on  the  battlefield. 

To  speak  of  Peraian  poetry  is  to  mention  the  name  of  Omar  lUtay- 
yara,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  UOO  and  whose  Rubaiyat  bm  become 
an  English  classic  through  FitzGerald's  memorable  version  of  the 
quatrains.  Editions,  tranalaiioiis,  commentaries,  and  appreciations 
of  Omar  in  England,  America,  France,and  Germany,  number  legion, 
and  the  study  of  this  Persian  poet  has  become  so  much  a  cult  as  to 
lead  to  the  foundation  of  Omar  Khayyam  clubs  in  London  aud  in 
Boston. 

E^esti  known  in  the  Occident,  but  deser\'ing  a  wider  reputation 
than  he  has  in  the  Went,  ik  Nizami  (a.d.  1 141-1203),  a  Persian  master 
of  the  romantic  cpopcc.  As  an  example  nf  hiit  narrative  and  descrip- 
tive power,  1  may  mention  his  poem  on  thi;  fatal  love  of  the  sculptor 
Fathnd  for  Shirin,  the  lovely  favorite  of  King  Khosru.  The  monarch 
was  aware  of  the  artist's  secret  Bdmiration;  desiring  to  call  forth 
new  miracles  from  his  chisel,  as  well  as  secure  from  him  a  work  of 
laiiting  practical  value,  he  promised  the  enamoured  sculptor  the  hand 
of  Shirin  aa  a  reward  for  his  carving,  provided  he  would  obo  cut 
a  channel  through  the  lofty  rock  of  Bisitun  and  lead  the  water  to  the 
plnin  beneath.  The  love-inspired  artist  accomplished  the  feat,  but 
sacrificed  liis  life  in  the  task,  for  he  threw  himself  down  from  the  rock 
to  destruction  on  heariug  a  false  report  that  his  beloved  Shirin  was 
dead.  No  more  touching  bit  of  narrative  poetry  is  to  be  found  than  in 
Nisami's  account  of  the  tragic  tale. 

Familiar  to  every  one  interested  in  literature  aro  the  names  of 
Sa'di  and  Hafiz.  Sa'di's  long  life  extended  over  most  of  the  thirteenth 
century.and  hisexperienoeaenabled  him  to  combine  the  moralist  with 
the  poet.  In  his  two  best  works,  the  Gulistan  and  the  Boston,  Gardens 
of  Roses  and  Perfumes,  we  have  wise  matter  commingled  with  rich 
verse,  dnd  his  short  poems  thrill  with  a  hunmn  toui.'h,  while  some  of 
his  stories  and  sayings  are  distinctly  humorous.  Hafiz  deserves  still 
greater  fame.  He  died  at  Shiraa  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  his  tomb  is  pointed  out,  not  far  from  Sa'di's,  outside 
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the  city  of  nightingales  and  rosce.  H&5z  is  a  poct'5  poet  and  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  lyrista;  some  acquaintance  with  his  exquisite 
odctB  belongs  to  true  culture. 

If  there  were  time,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  metaphysical  poet 
Jala]  ad-Dill  Humi,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  mystic  J&mi, 
who  lived  two  centuries  later,  and  to  drawa  comparison  between  their 
verees  and  the  mystic  poetry,  sensuoua  imagery,  and  transcendental 
symbolism  of  the  eevfnlvt'nth-ceutury  English  pofts  Donne  and 
Crawahaw,  or  the  Purple  Island  of  Phineaa  Fletcher.  Space  also 
forbids  me  to  include  in  the  list  dozens  of  minor  names  from  Abu 
Said  ibn  Ivhair,  an  author  of  quBtrains  who  died  in  968,  or  Kamal 
of  Isfahan,  1200,  to  the  prose  of  the  late  Shah  Najar  ad-Din'a  diary 
of  his  journey  to  Europe  in  1889.  Among  the  curiosities  of  Parsian 
literature,  moreover,  is  a  culinary  poet,  Buahak  of  Shiiaz  and  Isfahan. 
who  lived  in  tlie  fifteenth  century  and  whose  verses  in  praise  of  the 
cuisine  would  delight  the  heart  of  a  gourmand;  or  again  the  clothes- 
poet,  Mahniud  Kari  of  Yezd,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  lyre 
responded  to  the  Sartor  Rcsartus  theme  of  robes  and  garments. 
Though  the  tim^s  to-day  do  not  favor  a  poet's  birth  nor  foster  the 
cultivation  of  the  Muses,  the  Persian  race  has  not  forgotten  how  to 
sing,  and  a  renaissance  of  the  poetic  art  inay  come  perchance  some 
day  with  a  new  order  of  tilings. 

Little  apace  remains  for  adding  a  few  words  about  the  inQueace  of 
Persia  on  our  own  poetry.  In  the  earlier  ages  Persia  was  little  known 
to  England  except  as  a  name,  yet  Clmueer  alludes  to  Persian  blue, 
"per«,"  in  llie  Prvlogyxe,  and  "  ro'bes  de  pera"  occur  in  the  Freneli 
original  of  the  Roma\int  wliich  Chaucer  translated.  Marlowe  has 
Persian  names  and  Persian  scenes  in  Ms  TamburUiine;  and  Shake- 
speare alludes  to  Persian  attire  in  King  Lear  and  to  a  Persian  prince 
in  Merchant  af  Venire,  as  well  as  to  a  voyage  to  Persia  in  his  Comtdy 
of  Errors.  Milton,  besides  making  other  allusions,  summarixes  the 
earlier  history  of  Persia  in  his  Parodist  Regained,  and  Shelley  recalls 
the  pillared  halls  of  Persepolis  in  a  passage  in  Alastor.  Byron's 
Qiaour  and  Landor's  Getnr  hark  back  to  the  old  Zoroastrian  faith  of 
IniD,  and  Matthew  Arnold  and  Edmund  Gosse  have  already  been 
cited  as  falling  under  the  spell  of  Firdausi.  A  dozen  otlier  instances 
of  Persian  influence  on  English  poets  might  be  cited,  the  best  known 
being  Tom  Moore,  whose  Latla  Rookh  fills  the  senses  with  the  melody 
and  perfume,  color  and  beauty,  ti-ndernesa  and  tremulous  ecstasy, 
which  is  associated  in  imagination  with  the  East. 

In  the  realm  of  English  prose,  two  volumes  of  Peraum  Tales  were 
widely  read  in  Eump*'  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  llie  so-called  Arabian  Nights  are  re-ally  largely  Persian.  The 
inimitable  Persian  novel,  Hajji  Baba  of  Isfahan,  by  Morier,  is  so 
thoroughly  Oriental  that  Persians  who  read  Enelish  mistake  it  for 
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a  serious  composition  and  take  umbrage  at  some  of  ita  amusing 
accounts.  One  of  our  contemporary  American  writers,  Marion 
Crawford,  selected  Zoroaster  to  be  the  hero  of  a  pseudo-historical 
novel.  A  dozen  more  of  examples  would  occur  to  mind  if  I  bad 
chosen  to  go  outside  of  English  and  speak  of  the  influence  of  Persia 
upon  French,  German,  and  other  European  literatures,  but  enough 
has  already  been  said. 

In  conclusion  and  by  way  of  summary  I  would  emphasize  again 
the  value  of  Persian  studies  in  the  lines  of  history,  religion,  and 
sociology,  art,  architecture,  and  archaeology,  language  and  literEture, 
and  incidentally  in  philosophy  and  science.  I  venture  also  to  express 
the  hope  that  America  may  be  led  further  to  emulate  the  example 
of  France,  England,  Germany,  and  Russia,  in  encouraging  investiga- 
tion in  these  particular  branches  of  study  relating  to  Iran  and  the 
Land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun. 
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(JIaU  3,  StptevAer  21.  3  p.  m.) 

Chaihuan:   PROFita»OR  A."#D«ew  F.  Www,  Princrlon  Unlvpraity. 
Sfkakjoib:  PnoFBseoR  Paul  Suoiiky,  Uni^-rraity  of  Chicago. 

PaonDoaoB  Josh  U.  Wrioqt,  Harvard  Univeraity. 
SBcaaiABT:  PaonesoH  F.  0.  Uoorb,  Dartmouth  CoDokl-. 


Tns  Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Classical  Literature  was  Professor 
Andrew*  F.  West,  of  Princeton  University,  who  in  calling  the  eoseion 
U*  order  cnrigrattilated  the  large  audience  present  that  tlie  grest 
and  abiding  value  of  claKsical  literature  was  revoguixed  aniid  all  the 
external  splendors  and  distractions  of  this  vast  Internationa!  lix- 
positioB.  He  then  advocated  the  thesis  that  it  was  classical  literature, 
rather  than  philology  or  archieolo(;y,  that  had  the  moat  value  for  the 
moat  persons  in  the  modem  world,  that  fhis  was  due  to  the  quality 
of  the  ancient  literature  aa  Art,  not  as  Science,  —  and  that  what  was 
most  net-ded  in  America  to  make  the  classics  beneficent  and  efleetiial 
was  the  revival  in  full  power  of  the  Literoe  HumanioTt*,  the  trilogy 
of  ancient  literature,  historj-,  and  philosophy  which  contains  the 
beginnings  and  foundation  lines  of  Wcatcm  thought  and  expression. 


RELATIONS    OF    CLASSICAL    LITERATURE    TO    OTH£Il 
BRANCHES  OF  LEARNING 

BY  PAtri,  SBORET 

(FkalSMKy,  ProCvseorofOrvelc.UDiveniityafChicago.sincc  1892.  b.T^avcnpfJic, 
low*,  August  3.  1SS7.  Gntduat*.  ilftrvntd  University.  1878;  Ph.  D.  Municli, 
1884;  l.r.  I )- Iowa  College,  I90R,  IVofwiornf  Grw?k,  Htyii  MawrCol!-,-([p,  18M- 
62.  Aathor  ot  Dr  PloU>ni»  Sdrnrvm  Docirina;  The  idea  oiGofti  in  Plato'a  It^pubttci 
The  Odes  and  Epodea  o/  Horaix;  The  Unity  o/  Plato'e  fhotiffht-i 

Tmr  mutual  interdependence  of  the  eonstitutod  Bciencc«,  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  physics,  eherautry,  if  it  does  not  admit  of  iincon- 
troverted  expojutlon,  at  leant  provokes  arguments  as  definite  aa 
those  of  Spenoer  criticising  Conitc'a  claamfiofition  of  the  sciences,  ot 
Profe.8eor  Karl  Pearson  conocting  the  thcoriea  of  both  Spencer  and 
Comte.    But  the  ghbus  intcllectualis  which  thie  Congress  has  ynder- 
takon  to  survey  includes  other  disciplines  that  are  mainly,  if  not 
merely,  collections  of  facts,  as  histories,  or,  at  the  most,  systematic 
methods  of  envisaging  facta,  as  psychology,  ethics,  sociology.   And  in 
respect  of  these,  candor  rcqiiimj  the  arit nowledgmen t  that  the  topic 
of  "  Relations  "  ia  merely  the  theme  of  a  discursive  easay  whose  quality 
will  vary  with  the  talent  or  information  of  the  wTiter,  but  which 
lemains  a  literary  exercise  rather  than  the  authoritative  report  nf 
an  expert,  It  is  well  that  the  historian  of  England  or  America  should 
have  the  hroad  outlook  of  a  Freeman  or  a  Fiske.    But  he  can  do 
estimable  work  with  no  other  equipment  than  the  education  of  a 
gentleman,  industry,  and  a  facile  pen.  And  similarly,  though  almost 
any  fact  or  method  of  history  or  physical  science  may  prove  useful 
to  the  psychologist  and  the  sociologist,  hardly  any  could  be  singled 
out  as  indispensable  in  present  practice.    Inquiry  into  the  relations 
of  such  subjects  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  proof  that  they,  scien* 
tifically  speaking,  exist,    But,  as  Renan  obsen'cs,  the  6rst  geologists 
did  not  conceni  theniselvea  with  a  priori  demonstration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  geology  —  they  geologized.    Now  it   may  be  true  in  the 
abstranf,  that  man  writes  hooka  as  the  bee  «ecret«8  honey  or  the  silk- 
worm spins  its  cocoon,  and  that  literature  aa  a  mental,  supra-organic, 
or  social  product  will  some  time  be  brought  under  the  province  of 
psychological  or  sociological,  not  to  Bay  biological.  law.    But  at  pre- 
sent the  study  of  literature  is  history,  or,  at  the  most,  critical  and 
scholarly  method,  and  its  relation  to  other  puraulte  is  to  be  found  on 
the  one  hand  in  the  unity  of  modem  historical  and  critical  method 
to  whatever  subject  applied,  and  on  the  other  in  the  material  which 
it  provides  for  the  student  of  psychology,  ethics,  sociology,  ethnology* , 
and  comparative  religion. 
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In  these  rcspectfi  there  ia  little  to  diatinguuih  the  hutorian  of  the 
clas^c  literatures  from  other  historians.  His  cxpoaition  of  the  Icnown, 
his  divination  of  the  unknown,  raise  the  same  problems  of  literary, 
erudite,  or  critical  method  that  confront  the  student  of  English, 
German ,  or  Japanese  literature.  And  if  classieal  philology  be  defined 
as  "  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  exhibited  in  antiquity,"  the 
}iuman  natureof  the  Greek  is  presumably  as  significant  for  folk-lore, 
ethics,  and  sociology  as  the  human  nature  of  the  Vcddahs  or  the  Poly- 
nesians, and  the  Iliad  is  as  instructive  a  document  as  the  Katevala. 

But  to  pursue  either  of  these  truisms  further  would  be  to  lose 
ourselves  in  detail,  and  nfter  all  mJea  the  mot  of  the  matter.  The 
essential  facts  that  determine  (ho  relation  of  classical  (and  especially 
Greek)  literature  to  the  other  intelleetual  interests  of  the  modem 
•world  are  those  that  dislinguish  it  from  other  iitoraturea,  its  peculiar 
intrinsic  exuelleriee  and  the  influence  which  it  has  as  a  matter  of 
hintory  exercised  upon  the  development  of  Western  civilization. 
Herbert  Spencer  deplores  the  exaggerated  attention  that  is  still 
bestowed  upon  "two  petty  Mediterranean  tribes."  And  it  is  true 
that  to  the  geological  and  cosmogonlcal  imagination  familiar  with 
iDons  of  time  and  million-leagued  space,  the  glor\'  that  was  Greece, 
the  grandeur  that  was  Rome,  dwindle  to  the  punctual  insignificance 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Scipio's  dream,  or  of  the  globe  at  whose 
"vile  aembiauce"  Dante  smiled  in  retrospection  from  beyond  the 
seventh  Sphere.  Bub  our  minds  do  not  really  inliabit  the  eternitiea 
and  the  infinities,  but  the  hi^oric  atmoBphere  of  the  past  three 
thousand  yean;,  and  we  do  not  live  by  the  geological  and  cosmo- 
gonlcal  imagination,  but  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love,  and  by  the 
imaginative  reason. 

And  a  like  answer  holds  when  the  petty  parochial  scale  of  Greek 
life  is  contrasted  with  the  vaster  ancient  empires  revealed  by  Oriental 
studies,  or  with  the  world-commerce  and  the  world-politic«  which 
the  progress  of  acience  and  the  fiinion  of  race»i  may  be  preparing  for 
the  twenty-first  century.  The  ancient  civilisationti  of  China,  Baby- 
lonia, and  Rgypt  possess  for  ua  an  inlerfst  of  crnditt-  curiosity,  Thry 
do  not  speak  directly  to  our  minds  or  hearts.  We  are  not  Iheir 
«]nritual  children,  but  the  sons  of  Greeee  and  Rome.  Time  may  alter 
this  by  merging  the  life  of  Western  Europe  in  a  wider  world-civilia- 
ation  whoso  luilty  will  rest  solely  on  the  telegraph  and  the  associated 
press,  on  the  laboratory,  the  rolling-mill,  and  the  battle-ship,  and  in 
which  the  peculiar  spiritual  inheritance  and  tradition  of  China 
and  Japan  will  count  for  us  much  or  as  little  as  that  of  Italy,  France, 
BDd  England.  When  that  day  arrives  a  Martian  sociologist,  viewing 
tind  with  impartial  suri'cy  from  China  to  Peru,  will  tabulate  the 

ttiBtics  of  Gneco-Roman  civilization  in  the  fashion  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  with  no  consciousness  of  the  special  quality  that  differentiates 
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them  to  our  apprehension  from  analogooa  phenomena  in  the  civiliz- 
atioDS  of  the  Nile,  the  liuphratcs,  the  Uoaiig  Ho,  or  the  Am&sott. 
A  primrose  bj*  the  river's  brim  will  be  a  yellow  primrose  to  him,  anc 
nothing  more.  With  Mr.  Gnldwiii  Smith,  he  will  siwiik  of  Hcetor's 
Andromaeheafi  "that  savage  wnman."  A  line  of  Homer  that  happens 
tn  illustrate  a  "Murvival,"  a  trait  of  primitive  psychology,  or  the  de- 
vclnpnirnt  of  a  political  inaiitiitinn,  will  be  for  him  a  fact  nf  precisely, 
the  same  significance  aa  a  Habylonian  briek,  an  Egyptian  searabieua. 
or  a  Fiji  fetish.  Hut  that  it  had  also  been  used  as  a  text  by  Socrate» 
and  Plato,  emended  by  the  founders  of  Alexandrian  critieism, 
imitated  by  Virgil,  Milton,  Goethe,  and  Tennyson,  recited  on  the 
Bctd  of  battle  by  a  Roman  Imperator,  deelaimed  in  the  crisis  of  bis 
destiny  by  an  English  prime  minister,  tranfilated  by  Chapman. 
Pope,  and  Bryant,  and  singled  out  as  a  touchstone  of  tru«  poetry 
and  tfllismAn  of  the  grand  style  by  Matthew  Arnold,  —  these  would 
be  irrelevant  and  incidental  associations,  misty  obscurations  of  the 
dry  light  of  science. 

Now  for  many  purposes  of  the  philologian  as  well  naof  the  sociologist 
this  scientific  impartiality  is  the  merest  postulate  of  sound  method, 
and  to  deprecate  it  is  sheer  sentimentality.   "  Into  point  will  I  grind 
thee,  my  bride.'*   Literature,  even  Greek  literature,  is  raw  mater- 
ial for  the  style  statistician  and  the  syntActtcist  of  toKlay,  for  the 
sociologist  of    to-morrow.     As    M.    Gustave    I>anBon   observes,  in 
his  courteous  but  cautious  lecture  on  UUtoire  lAttiraire  ct  la  Socio- 
logic,  the  historians  of  literature  have  all  been  sociologists  in  the 
fashion  of   M.  Jourdain,  who  produced  prose  all  his  life  without 
knowing  it.    But  Uie  sociologist  is  abroad,  and  M.  Jourdain  is  grow- 
ing self-conscious.    He  now  publishes  his  abstract  of  Buchhols's 
Homcnsehe  Riatien,  or  his  notes  on  Athenian  life  in  AHdopfiane$ 
in    the   Journal   of  Sociology  and   entitles  them  the  Sociology   of 
Homer  and  Aristophanes.    They  smell  as  sweet.  The  present  speaker 
himself  at  the  Congress  of  the  Chieago  Exposition  delivered,  or  was 
delivered  of,  a  study  that  haa  never  recovered  from  the  handicap  of 
its  baptism  as  The  Implicit  Ethics  and  Psychology  of  Thueydides. 
The  contagion  Js  irrcaiatible,  and    for  many  purposes,  I    repeat, 
benign.   But  for  the  purpose  of  catimstjrg  the  still  vital  significance 
of  Hellenism  to  modem  life  and  thought,  this  aping  of  scientific 
method  is  a  falsifying  abstraction  from  the  essential  facts  of  the 
hirtorical  tradition.    The  objectivity  which  it  affects  is  possible  to 
a  child  of  modem  Europe  only  by  virtue  of  an  ignorance  which  will 
prove  more  miiitcuding  than  the  prepossessions  and  prejudices  of  the 
professional  Hellenist.  It  may  be  left  to  the  sociologists  of  Tokio  and 
Pekin,who  share  no  family  tree  of  civilization  with  us  unless  it  be  that 
in  the  branches  of  which  ancestors  probably  arboreal  found  nightly 
repose. 
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There  are,  however,  some  other  conceptions  of  a  science  of  CJreek 
literature  wlucb  if  space  permitted  we  might  dwell  upon  at  greater 
length  by  way  of  introduction  to  our  main  theme,  or  nliich  from 
another  point  of  view  might  even  take  its  place.  Tlie  best,  the  only 
history  of  Greek  literature  which  is  at  the  same  time  itecU  a  literary 
work,  is  that  of  Alfred  and  Maurice  Croiuet.  But  deupite  its  fullDesa 
of  matter  and  finish  nf  form,  it  is  not  the  final  scientific  construction 
to  which  l^rofeasur  Wilamowita  speaking  for  tho  new  philology,  or 
M.  Brmicti6rc  as  the  ceprceentative  of  thescicnceof  literary  evolution, 
look  forward.  For  very  different  rcaauna  neither  would  accept  aa 
adequate  the  definition  of  Matthew  Aniold;  "1  call  all  teaching 
scientific, "  he  says,  quoting  Wolf  with  approval,  "  which  is  ayetem- 
atically  laid  out  and  followed  up  to  il«  original  sources."  Now  if 
the  sources  mere  accessible,  this  deBnitlnn  might  satisfy  Professor 
Wilamnwitz.  But  the  record,  like  that  of  geology,  is  full  of  faultts  — 
gaps.  And  to  the  twentieth  century  philolojcian  the  science  of  classical 
antiquity  has  come  to  mean  the  fascinating  art  of  piecing  out  the 
defects  of  our  tradition  by  conjectural  and  divinatory  combination. 
Such  work  is  scientific  in  its  nice  weighing  of  evidence  and  its  method- 
ical UPC  of  hypothesi:?.  Where  the  analogy  fails  is  in  the  lack  of  the 
means  poeaeased  by  physical  science  for  the  control  of  hypothcsiii. 
The  confioquence  is  that  while  cla«&ical  science  slowly  advances  with 
wasteful,  but,  in  the  sum,  not  wholly  ineffectual  toil,  the  flower  of 
laasicnl  culture  and  the  fruits  of  classical  education  are  choked  by 
a  riotous  overgrowth  of  highly  specialised  ped&ntn,'  and  unverifiable 
conjecture.  In  spite  of  the  forty  thousand  emendationsof  /Kschylus, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  most  recent  texta  of  the  Agamemnon 
are  any  improvement  upon  those  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
hair-splitting  refinemcuts  and  the  formidable  terminology  of  modern 
syntax  have  not  impaired  the  point  of  De  Maistre's  observation  that 
"since  they  have  taught  ua  how  to  study  Latin,  nobody  really  learns 
it."  And  the  dreary  literature  which  haa  gathered  about  Homer, 
Plato,  and  Cicero,  if  it  establishes  nothing  else,  amply  proves  that  the 
sane  interpretation  of  great  world  books  depends  far  more  on 
the  total  cultum  which  the  individual  rpader  brings  to  their  peruiial 
than  it  doea  on  any  collective  progress  of  "'science." 

But  (Ills  is  by  the  way.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  in  some 
Ik-Ids  tliL-re  is  real  progrL-sa  in  the  lillinK  out  of  the  n^conl.  This  is 
notably  the  case  in  the  domain  of  Attic  inatitutionaand  Attic  law, 
where  combination  and  conjecture  are  at  nnec  stimulated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  new  material  supplied  by  inscriptions.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  historj'  of  Greek  art,  which  has  been  completely  re- 
conatructed  since  Winekclmann,  and  of  that  history  of  Greek  religion 
whose  future  cullinea  wc  can  dimly  discern.  TIow  far  is  it  or  can 
it  be  Irac  of  literature*    Wc  may  hope  for  anything  in  what  have 
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bepn  called  these  "  piping  tiinea  of  Papyrus. "  The  immense  literature 
called  forth  by  the  discover}-  of  Aristotle's  ConeHtution  of  Athens  has 
brought  US  flcmibly  nearer  to  a  complete  conception  of  Greek  his- 
toriography. In  Bacchylidea  we  have  recovered  not  only  a  charming 
poet,  but  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  Pindar,  and  a  clue  to  the 
history  of  the  dithyramb.  HeroiidasenlargegourconccpUanof  Greek 
realism.  Timuthcus,  Ix-'sidcs  cnablins  Wilamowitc  to  n;construct  the 
obscure  hiatorj-  of  the  i-u^jot,  teaches  us  that  a  cont-emporao"  of 
Lj'sios  and  Xenophon  could  outbid  ia  fantastic  euphuism  the  most 
conceite<!  Elizabethan,  the  most  "preoiouf*"  frequenter  of  the 
H6tel  de  Rambouillct.  We  are  no  longer  wholly  d'epeiident  on 
PlautUi!  and  Terenoe  for  the  restomtinn  of  Menander.  The  latest; 
edition  of  Blass's  Attic  orators  can  iLlustraUs  in  d(*t.ail  the  contra.i)t 
between  the  gentlemanly  urbanity  of  Hypcridca  und  thu  tcnae, 
professional  eloquence  of  Demosthenes.  And  the  tantalizing  bits  of 
Sappho  that  eomo  as  the  one  pennyworth  of  Hellenic  bread  to  an 
intolerable  deal  of  HellenLstic  and  Ptolemaie  sack  remind  lis  that 
the  greatest  gap  of  all  —  that  made  by  the  loss  of  Greek  lyric  —  may 
be  filled  any  day. 

But  the  modem  science  of  classical  philology  is  not  content  thus 
to  wait  upon  the  inheritance  of  tho  tomb.  It  has  the  courage  of  its 
methods.  Its  "  hope  treads  not  the  hall  of  fear."  It  undertakes  by 
sheer  pertinacity  in  sweat-box  interrogation  of  the  extant  witnesses, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  the  detective  ingenuity  of  a  Sherlock  Holmes  In 
the  combination  of  data,  to  recover  Greek  literature  for  itself  without 
waiting  for  the  aid  of  E^pt  or  any  other  foreign  nation. 

From  this  [loinl  of  view  the  science  of  Greek  literature  consists  of 
such  work  as  Professor  Wilamowitz'  reconstruction  of  what  he  naively 
styles  "  die  ewige  Po(?sie  "  of  an  entire  lost  Hesiodic  epic  from  seven 
lines  of  fragments  and  a  few  remarks  of  the  scholiast  on  Pindar;  or 
Blaes'a  detection  of  fragments  of  early  Attic  prose  imbedded  in  the 
Protrepticus  of  lamblichus,  or  llic  restoration  of  the  writings  of 
the  Sophists  from  the  polemic  of  Plato  and  his  imitators,  or  the 
recoHBtruction  of  the  plots  of  Euripides'  lost  plays,  or  the  recovery 
of  the  lost  post-Aristotelian  philosophic  literature,  by  the  analysis  of 
Cicero's  philosophic  works  and  the  moral  essays  of  Plutarch,  Dion 
Oirysofitomua,  and  Epictetus,  or  the  detennination  of  the  literary 
chronology  of  the  fourth  century  by  logarithmic  tables  of  Platonic 
particles  and  the  polemical  allusions  in  iBocrates.  Only  when  all 
our  losses  have  been  thus  made  good,  and  the  itiiquity  of  oblivion 
repaired,  can  the  "scientific  "  history  of  Greek  literature  be  written, 
we  arc  told. 

To  be  distinguished  from  this  philologian 's  science  of  literature 
is  the  conception  of  Tainc.  Hcnncquin,  Posnett,  and  Brunctiftpo, 
ubo  would  understand  by  the  phrase  something  analogous  to  tho 
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natural  histor)',  the  comparative  anfttomy  and  erabrj'ology,  the 
evolutionist  biolog)',  of  the  nineteenth  century.  On  the  first  explicit 
promulgiition  of  these  theories  by  Taine  their  siiggeetivenesa  was 
conceded,  their  too  ngoroiis  and  rigoroua  application  deprecated  by 
Sflinte-Hcuvc  and  Sehercr  in  criticisms  to  which  the  discxusions  of 
the  past  two  decades  have  added  little.  There  is,  perhaps,  some 
naivet^  in  laboring  this  point.  To  critics  of  the  calibre  of  M.  Brune- 
tiSie,  M.  Faguet,  M.  Lemattre,  M.  Anatole  France.  M.  Pellisier,  the 

'Application  of  biological  analogies  to  literature,  and  the  theory  of  the 
€volution  of  genr€8  is,  like  the  question  of  objective  and  subjective 
criticism,  a  convenient  theme  for  dialectical  variations,  a  pleasant 
device  for  keeping  aloft  the  simttleeock  of  rejoinder  and  surre- 
joinder in  the  Parisian  fem'tleton.  None  of  his  critics  can  know  better 
than  does  M.  Brunetiftre  that  it  was  not  the  distinction  between 
literary  "  history  "  and  literary  "  evolution  "  that  enabled  him  to  vtTite 
his  admirable  book  on  the  French  lyric  of  the  nineteentli  century, 
but  rather  his  scholarly  mastery  of  French  literature,  his  trained  gift 
of  exposition,  and  bis  lifelong  loving  familiarily  with  the  poets.  The 
system  does  not  save  him  from  preferring,  tout  baa,  Racine  to 
Sophocles^  It  does  not  preserve  lum  from  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
when  he  touches  on  the  poetry  of  England  and  Greece.  Nor  does  the 

'absence  of  a  system  prevent  Schcrer  from  being  perhaps  the  only 
French  critic  of  his  generation  who  writes  of  English  poetry  as  one 
to  the  manner  bom.  The  only  law  of  literary  devplnpjnent  that  has 
any  prospect  of  general  recognition  is  the  law  of  fashion  —  expressed 
in  the  words  imitation,  culmination,  exaKgcration,  satiety,  n^aeUon. 
And  the  chief  canon  of  literary  criticism  was  announced  by  Cicero 
two  thou-Hand  years  ago :  "  Nemo  potest  de  ca  re  quara  non  novit 
non  tur[)tBsime  loqui." 

What,  after  all,  does  I^a  \ff.thode.  Scicntifiquc  de  VUialoire  LiUfr 
aire  of  the  coniscicntious  Professor  R^nard  contain  but  a  bald  and 
painfully  explicit  enumeration  of  qutfitions,  problems,  points  of 
view,  generalizations  which  every  competent  and  scholarly  modern 
critic  applies  as  a  matter  of  course  when  he  needs  them?  And 
what  genuine  student  of  literature  would  exchange  for  a  wilderness 
of  euch  abstract  categnriea  the  letters  in  which  FitsGerald  mm- 
municates  the  thrill  of  his  literary  admirations,  or  a  Shakesi>earian 
interpretation  by  Lamb,  Haalitt,  or  Coleridge,  a  Causerie  of  Sainte- 
Beuve,  an  essay  in  criticism  of  Arnold,  an  "Appreciation"  by 
Pater,  a  seeming-frivolous  }eu\llet<m  of  Anatole  France  or  Jules 
Lemattre?  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  saying  of  Renan  applies:  "It  is 
thepart  of  a  clever  writer  to  have  a  philosophy  but  not  to  parade  it." 

In  any  case,  the  battleground  or  Seld  of  application  of  the  new 
biological  criticism  will  for  some  time  be  French  rather  than  Groek 
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literature.  Greek  will  at  the  most  be  drawn  lipon  for  casual  illustra- 
tion of  priiiciples  elsewhere  established.  M.  Bruneti^re  himself  eao 
hardly  exp«ct  that  after  he  has  ehowo  us  how  modern  French  lyric 
is  a  transformntion  of  seventeenth  century  pulpit  eloquence,  he  will 
b«  able  to  prove  a  like  origin  for  the  j£o]ian  lyric  of  Sappho 
and  Alcxus.  The  uiere  mastery  of  the  erudition  indispeiuable  to 
the  hieUirian  of  classical  literature  will  exercise  a  sobering  and  con- 
servative rcfitraiut  upon  epeculatioii,  and  a  deep  sense  of  Hellenic 
logic,  measure,  and  proportion  m  incompatible  with  the  eiaggcr- 
aiions  of  the  Spirit  of  System.  Wc  may  venture  to  predict,  then, 
that  the  future  historian  of  Greek  literature  will  have  no  thesis  to 
sustain .  but  will  write  rather  in  the  spirit  of  Croiset'a  admirable 
Intniductton. 

Thirdly  the  idea  of  a  possible  science  of  literature  finds  exprefision 
in  tht;  phriuM! "  Comparative  Literature."  The  literary  criticism  of  the 
HomauH,  US  it  appcum  in  Aulus  (Vllius  and  Muonibiun,  wait  mainly  a 
comparison  of  Latin  autborw  with  their  Urt;t:k  aourcL-a.  The  criticism 
of  the  Renaissance  often  took  this  form ,  a3  wo  may  observe  in  Francis 
Mpr«s' naivp  Maccdon  and  Monmouth  "compnrnlive  discourse  of 
Knglish  Pnets,  etc.,  with  the  Greek,  Latin  and  Italian  Toets,  etc." 
The  comparison  of  the  \-arious  Mcrope,  Sophoniaba.  Medea  and  Ipi- 
gcncia  tragndicu  hais  always  been  a  popular  r^rhnlastio  exercise.  Com- 
parative litcmture  in  a  sense  also  ia  that  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  ancients  and  modems  which  was  sugjctested  perhaps 
by  Tacitus'  l>ialoffUs  to  John  of  Salisbury,  Leonardo  Bruni.  and  Dr^'- 
den,  and  which  constitutes  an  interesting  but  sufQciently  studied 
chapter  in  the  literary  history  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.^  But  something  more  than  tliia  is  meant  by  the  modem 
science  of  comparative  Uterature,  though  precisely  what  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  In  the  International  Scientific  Series  *  it  stauds  for  a 
method  of  correlating  the  forms  of  literature  with  the  corresponding 
social  and  political  conditions,  applicable  imparlially  to  the  ■■  tribal  " 
epic  inspLratioD  of  Homer  or  the  Hottentots,  to  the  drama  and  ora- 
tory of  the  city-state,  to  the  development  and  expreaaion  of  person- 
ality that  accompanies  the  growth  of  the  modem  nation  and  finds 
its  fullest  expreumon  in  the  modem  "  novel."  In  the  practice  of  the 
few  univertdty  chairs  that  bear  the  title,  comparative  literature 
is  more  concerned  with  cocxiatcnccs  than  sequences,  and  seems  to 
mean  tlie  special  study  of  those  periods  of  European  culture  which 
are  swept  by  a  common  wave  of  thouKbt  and  literary  taste,  —  as 
the  Middle  Age,  the  Renaissance,  the  Reform.  From  this  point  of 
view  are  written  the  Periodw  of  European  Literature,  edited  by  Mr. 
Saintsbury. 

'  R'igMl\t.lTi»loiree^th<PlfTelledtaAHeinuetdta^fodtme*(Tlais.  ISM). 
*  Vmnett,  Coniparalife  Litemhtre  (I,oml"n,  IS8B).   Sm  »!»(>  in  CanUmvonTy 
Amttf,  Jiiuu,  IQOI,  hbiuilvc  account  of  hov  he  foimdcd  th«  "  new  odcDce. ' 
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T]ie  journals  of  comparative  literature  have  hardly  yet  defined  for 
thcinselveB  a  field  distinct  fnim  that  uf  Poet  Lore  or  the  spcrial  jour- 
nals of  Eiigliuh,  French,  and  Gtfrman  lit«rature.  Their  hospitality 
weleomes  almost  aiiy  erudite  inquiry  that  include  more  than  one 
litcratun;  in  ita  scope,  from  the  article  oh  Inlfmaiionale  Tabakt 
Poetic,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Vergleichendt  LiOcratur-Qeschichte,  N.  F. 
■vol,  13,  p.  51,  to  the  exhaustive  stiidy  of  Dtr  Einfijtss  der  Anakreon- 
iik  unit  Horasens,  auf  Johann  Peter  Uz,  in  vol.  6,  p.  329. 

In  this  convenient,  if  not  precisely  Kcientific  sense,  "comparative 
literature"  is  pimply  the  study  of  literature  an  practiced  by  the 
growiuE  body  of  echdlam  who  arc  enabled  to  compare  one  literature 
with  another  by  the  broadening  of  modern  erudition,  tlic  multipli- 
eation  of  mono^rftphs.  and  the  bibliographical  facilities  and  card 
catalopics  of  modem  libraries.  From  suoh  studios  a  sniencn  may  or 
may  not  emerge,  but  at  present  their  constitutive  principle  is  no 
definable  srientific  methnd,  but  Goethe'a  conception  of  a  world- 
literaturr,  or  rather  Matthc%v  Arnold's  idea  of  Kuropc  a*  a  federation 
of  states  whose  culture  is  measured  by  their  knowledge  of  one  another 
and  of  eIa.s«ieBl  nntiquity. 

If  we  lay  due  stress  upon  the  slighted  second  element  in  this 
definition,  comparative  literature  brings  us  back  to  our  main  topic, 
the  historical  influence  nf  the  closfiics  upon  the  literatures  nf  modem 
Europe.  Tlie  proportion  of  articles  devoted  to  this  lundamcntftl 
subject  by  the  journals  is  absurdly  email.  And  in  return  W.  Texte, 
in  hifl  introduction  (o  M,  Bctz's  useful  Biblio^aphy  cf  Comparative 
Literature,*  complains  that  the  new  science  has  been  coldly  received 
by  classical  scholan.  And  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  classicist  ia 
absorbed  in  his  own  specialty,  and  ie  inclined  to  be  tenacious  of  dia- 
tJQctionsof  quality  which  scientific  impartiality  is  supposed  to  ignore. 
But,  to  diamiss  these  recriminations,  there  ia  plainly  a  gre&t  work 
to  be  aooomplishcd  which  demands  the  eooperatjon  of  both  classieal 
and  modern  philologists  and  critics.  The  relation  of  the  modern 
literatures  to  one  another  can  n«vcr  be  understood  until  thdr 
common  debt  (o  Antiquity  has  been  measured. 

The  merest  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done  requires  more  space  than 
can  be  given  to  it  here.  "Hie  inapiratinn  and  influence  nf  classical 
antiquity  must  be  characterized  for  eanh  of  the  great  epochs  of 
modern  cuiture,  it  must  be  traced  in  the  development  of  each  of  the 
na-tionat  literatures,  it  must  be  minutely  observed  in  the  (xlucation 
and  life-work  of  individual  authors,  it  must  be  studied  in  the  apeciiic 
historj"  of  each  separate  literary  form  and  tradition. 

To  the  Middle  Age  it  is  Aristotle,  the  master  of  them  that  know, 
Hippocrates  the  physician,  Virgil  the  mage,  Ovid  the  story-teller, 

)  LouU  P.  Bftc,  La  hilUratttn  cwnporie,  Ettai  BihUagropkigue,  dcuxi&me  M>- 
tioD,  et?.    Striutbouig,  190*. 
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Boethiufl  rtie  consoler;  it  is  tlie  dream  of  Sripio  with  allegorical  exe- 
gesis, the  Platonic  Cook  of  Genesis  in  a  maimed  Latin  version;  it  ia 
the  Tale  of  Troy  and  the  Legend  of  Alexander,  loonoing  monstrous 
through  the  niiKi*  of  iradiiion,  or  fanlastically  distorlod  in  the 
mirror  of  chivalrous  fancy.  The  Roman  de  la  Rose  itself,  the  quiat- 
cssenoc  of  medievalism,  is  in  its  way  as  mucli  bidebted  to  classic 
motifs  and  copied  from  clasaic  models  as  a  poem  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  very  epochs  and  revolutions  of  medieval  thought  are  determined 
by  the  stageRofitaacquainlaneewilhAriBtotle,  from  the  commentaries 
of  Bo4?thi\is  and  Porphyrj'.  through  Latin  versions  of  Hebrew  ren- 
derings of  Arabic  and  Syrian  translations  to  the  recovery  of  the 
complete  Aristoteiiau  corpus.  ltd  revivals  of  culture  and  reforms  of 
education  arc  pathetic  preludes  of  the  Renaissance,  —  the  establish- 
ment here  and  them  of  a  pioistcr  school  in  which  the  Greek  alphabet  is 
learned  and  afewadditionalLatin  poetsare  read.  ]tsgn,'atest thinkers 
and  scholars  are  precLiply  thosp  who  avail  themselves  best  of  such 
rtpjuirtunities  for  a  wider  cla^icul  culture  —  a  "Venerable"  Ucde, 
a  ScotuB  Erigrna,  a  Crerbrrt.  a  I^banua  Maunis,  a  John  of  Halisbur>', 
a  Roger  Dacon.  Nothing  could  be  less  Hellenic  than  the  distinctive 
quality  of  medieval  thought  and  feeling.  Yet  it  is  no  accident  or 
paradox  that  an  old-fashioned  classicist  like  Victor  Leolerc.  trans- 
ferred to  this  new  field  at  the  age  of  fifty,  proved  the  best  editor  of 
the  Hiatoire  l.itl&airc  de  la  France  of  the  Middle  Age.  I'^or  the 
discipline  of  classical  philology  and  the  exact  knowledge  of  the 
classical  heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  the  indispensable  equipment 
of  the  modiL-valist,  in  default  of  which  Die  columns  of  Migneand  the 
tomes  of  the  Schoolmen  remain  a  labyrinth  without  a  clue. 

To  tlie  Renaissance,  ngain.  the  mion  of  antiquity  is  the  disper- 
sion of  a  long  night,  the  rolling  away  of  a  great  mist.  It  is  the  restor- 
ation of  the  title-deeds  of  humanity)  the  liberation  of  the  human^ 
spirit  from  creeds  that  refuse  and  restrain,  the  discovery  of  man, 
nature,  and  art,  of  personality, eloquence,  and  fame.  It  is  philosophy 
transfused  with  poetry.  It  is  the  religion  of  Beauty  and  the  cult  of 
Measure.  It  is  Platonic  Idealism  and  Platonic  Love.  It  is  incondite 
erudition,  omnivorous  reading,  omniscient  scholarship.  It  is  Homer, 
^chylua,  Sophocles,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  pour- 
ing at  once  into  the  wide  hollows  of  the  brain,  —  knowledge  enor- 
mous, making  man  as  God. 

To  Humanism  it  is  the  diction  of  Cicero  and  Virgil.  To  the  Reform 
it  is  the  text  of  Scripture  and  the  faith  of  the  fathers. 

To  the  claasicijjm  of  the  aevcnteeath  and  eighteenth  century  it  is 
nature  conceived  as  right  reflson,  it  is  art  controlled  by  common 
sense  and  submis-iive  to  a  tradition  of  sustained  dignity  and  nobility, 
it  ifl  humanity  generalized  and  rationalized.  It  inlaw,  order,  measure, 
propriety.  It  is  Aristotle,  Horace,  and  QuintJlian.  Itiacorrecttragedy, 
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Virgilian  epic,  and  the  point,  finish,  and  hard-surface  polish  of  Latin 
epistle,  s&tire,  and  epigram. 

To  eighteen th-centiiiy  aentimentalistfi,  who  saw  it  through  the 
eyes  of  Rolliii  or  Rousseau,  it  is  the  heroic  and  virtuous  antiquity 
of  Plutarchan  naioeU,  the  nobly  draped  patriotic  antiquity  of  Livy. 
It  is  Seneca  recasting  in  rhetorical  epistles  the  antithetic  paradoxes 
of  Stoic  ethics,  Juvenal  declaiming  against  luxury,  Tacitus  idealizing 
the  blue-eyed  barbarian  and  relrospeotively  tempering  despotism  with 
epigram. 

To  the  philosophy  of  pre-Revolutionary  France  it  is  enlightenmoDt 
emancipating  from  dogma  and  aiipcnitition,  nature  throninx  off  the 
yoke  of  artificial  convention. 

To  the  nineteenth  century  it  is  the  recapture  of  something  of  that 
first  careless  Renaissance  rapture  tempered  by  a  finer  historical 
sense,  controlled  by  a  more  critical  scholarship.  It  is  the  reeon- 
stniction  of  the  total  life  of  GriBeo-Roman  civilization  by  German 
philology.  It  U  the  Pcriclean  ideal  of  a  complete  culture  reinter- 
preted by  Gorthr  and  Matthew  Arnold.  It  in  the  deeper  »ense  of  the 
quality  of  the  siipnrrac  masters,  Hnmcr,  A^fichylus.  i'indar,  I'lato. 
Aristophanes.  It  is  Greek  sculpture  recovered  from  the  soil  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  finer  connoisgeurship  that  is  aware  of  the  difference 
hctween  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  and  the 
'■  Theseus  "  of  the  Parthenon.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  Greek  poetry 
revived  in  Keats.  Shelley,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  and  S»-inbume.  It 
is  Greek  philosophy,  an  unexhauited  domain  of  research  for  the 
scholar,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  suggestion  for  the  thinker  and 
the  poet. 

If  we  turn  from  the  European  to  the  national  tradition ,  eauh  of  ilie 
great  modem  literatures  will  claim  for  itself  the  pre&nincoce  vliich 
BuTsian's  excellent  history  of  classical  philology  asaertd  for  Germany. 
And  each  will  be  in  a  measure  justified.  The  culture  of  Italy  never 
lost  touch  with  Rome,  and  meilievalinm  there  was  the  twilight  of 
an  arctic  summer.  It  was  no  mere  affectation  of  the  Renaisa&nce 
that  regarded  Italian  literature  as  one,  whcthi-r  written  in  Latin  or 
the  vernacular.  The  unity  of  tradition  and  the  unity  of  national 
feeling  imposed  this  point  of  v'ltvf.  Dante  reaches  the  hand  to  Virgil 
across  the  ni>nt»ries  in  a  way  impossible  to  a  Chaucer  or  a  Racine. 
And  in  the  heroic  lines  of  Petmrch,  repeated  as  a  trumpet-call  in 
Maehiavelli's  Prince,  in  Ijeopardi's  Ode  to  Angfto  Max,  on  the  re- 
covery of  Cicero's  Rrpublic.  from  a  Vatirnn  palimpscAt,  in  Carducci's 
ringing  aleaics  on  the  exhumation  of  tho  Hrrscia  Victor}',  wn  arc 
sensible  of  a  fervor  and  glow  of  feeling  which  no  antiquarian  theme 
could  kindle  in  Northern  breasts.  Petrarch,  the  inaugumtor  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  first  literary  dictator  of  Europe,  and  the  first 
modem  man,  felt  himself  as  much  a  Latin  author  as  an  ItaliaD. 
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"Questi  son  gli  ncchi  dclla  lingun  noRtra,"  he  boasts  nf  Cioero  and 
Virgil  in  the  Triumph  of  Fame.  The  literature  of  the  Renaissance 
iR  equally  clas-tic  in  motive  in  whatever  tongue  composrd.  The 
exquisite  Winnowen'  Srmg  of  Joii<;hiDi  du  Brllay  is  a  paniphrtuic  of 
Iho  Latin  vcrefs  of  Amirca  Navagcro,  thcmaclvM  the  elaboration 
of  RTi  epigram  attributed  to  Bacehylidca  in  the  Palatine  Antiiologif. 
The  sonnet  of  Angelo  di  Costanso  selected  for  eppcial  praiee  by  Mr. 
Gamett  is  a  combination  of  one  of  Ovid's  Amnres  in  the  Octave,  with 
aseBtettranslatcdfrom  a  conceit  of  Martial.  Such  surface  indication* 
mcrriy  point  to  the  wealth  of  the  mine  that  awaita  the  properly 
equipped  explorer  of  the  polyglot  Renaissance  classicism.  Not  only 
may  we  trace  to  it  countloes  minor  poetic  motifs  of  the  "  Pleiad  "  of 
the  Klizabethan  and  seventeen tli-eeiitury  lyric  and  of  Milton,  but 
it  i«  the  source  of  the  French  drama,  of  the  literary  criticism  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.'  of  their  political  philosophy, 
and  philosophical  rationalism.  And  even  where  the  claei^ic  form 
became  a  mere  convention,  the  use  of  old  bottles  for  the  new  wine, 
it  was  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Schiller,  the  sun  of  Homer  that  ripened 
the  grape,  and  the  old  bottles  that  gave  to  tlip  vintage  its  peculiar 
flavor.  The  decline  of  classical  studies  wa»  a  chief  symptom,  if  not 
caxise,  of  the  Italian  decadence.  The  Spanish  inquisitor  laid  hia  ban 
at  Rome  upon  that  study  of  Plato  which  had  kindled  the  rtithuBiaema 
and  the  idealisms  of  Florence.  And  when  the  lowest  depth  was  reached 
in  the  conceits  and  affectationa  of  the  Marininte  and  the  Petrarehiste, 
the  restoration  nf  dignity  and  strength  began  with  the  naum  of  the 
worthy  if  uninspired  Cliiahrera  to  HHlrnic  inmirls.  Tlir  sl(»w  revival 
of  the  Italian  spirit  through  the  eighteenth  century  vr&a  ut-companicd. 
if  not  caused,  by  the  renewal  of  serious  arelia>o]r>piea]  ami  classical 
studies.  United  Italy  to-day  is  a  vigorous  rival  of  Fmnoe  and  Kng- 
land  in  the  SRcnnd  and  more  seientific  RenatRsance  of  whirh  Germany 
is  the  leader,  and  the  name,?  of  three  enthn.'iiiL'rtic  Greek  scholars, 
Alfieri,  Lenpardi,  Carducci,  who  are  also  the  three  greatest  porta  of 
Modem  Italy,  bear  witneisa  to  the  unwaning  power  of  Hellenism  in 
her  higher  literature. 

For  three  centuries  the  literary  and  critical  fashions  of  Kurope 
were  set  by  those  of  France,  which  in  turn  were  determined  by,  or  at 
least  reflected,  the  pha.ses  of  European  scholarship.  A  revival  of 
classical  studies  was  repeatedly  the  prelude  to  a  new  development 
in  literature,  —  at  the  Renaiwanee,  in  1660,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth.  Reaction  leads 
to  decadence  or  proves  to  be  the  substitution  of  one  form  of  claseical 
influence  for  another.  The  intellectual  aridity  of  the  later  middle  age 
wa.?  partly  due  to  the  encroachments  of  science,  as  then  understood, 
upon  literature  in  education.    The  Iiterar>'  studies  of  the  Trivium, 

*  Spincani,  HuUmy  o}  Literary  Crilitiam  in  tht  Hettatuanc*.  Nqw  York.  IS90. 
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as  John  of  Saiiabury  oompkins,  were  curtailed  in  order  to  hurry  the 
student  forward  to  Arbtotelian  dialectin  and  scholastic  theology. 
The  rpvolt  againKt  the  medieval  Aristotle  was  oonductfld  in  the  name 
of  Plato,  and  when  the  seventeenth-century  CarteAtanUm  at  lest 
haniKhnl  the  Aristotle  of  the  Fkysica,  litcnirj'  critirisin  enthroned  in 
hi*  place  the  Aristotle  of  the  Poetics.  Honwinl,  Mnntaignc.  Rabelais, 
ftfc  direct  products  of  Ilcnaissoncc  erudition  and  Hcnaiesance  en- 
thusiasm. Konsard  isivith  thcexeeptionof  the  Hellenists,  La  Fontaine 
and  Racine,  the  only  poetical  poet  in  French  litornlure  before  the 
Hellenist  Andr^  Ch^nier.  Montaigne's  saturation  with  ancient  criti- 
cism of  life  makea  the  Essays  a  thief  source  of  all  subsequent  etliical 
and  reflective  literature.  Rabelais,  beneath  the  veil  of  Aristophanio 
buffoonery  and  Lucinnic  satire,  is  pregnant  with  educational  and 
social  euggostiona  three  centuries  in  advance  of  his  ago. 

The  half-century  which  ensued  wasone  of  decline  in  classical  studies 
and  of  literary  decadence.  The  classical  revival  of  which  Boileau 
became  the  legislator  was,  despite  Racine,  La  Fontaine,  and  Fthiclon, 
more  Latin  than  Greek.  This  is  the  classicism  tliat  dominated  Euro- 
pean literature  for  a  centurj'  and  a  half.  Fur  the  healthy  cncyclo- 
petlic  appetite  and  uncritical  eiiLhusiasnia  of  the  Renaissance  it 
substituted  a  nicer  taste  and  a  moro  dixcrimiitaLing  admiration. 
It  marked  the  distinction  between  tbc  antique  and  the  cht.isic.  It 
undertook  to  correct  the  crudity  of  Senecan  tragedy  nn<l  Spanish 
melodrama  by  the  precepts  of  Aristotle  and  the  practice  of  Sophocles. 
It  selected  fewer  models  for  more  careful  imitation,  and  completely 

similated  the  urbanity  of  Horace,  the  elegance  of  Virgil,  the  bu- 
lity  of  Cicero,  the  good  sense  of  Quintilian. 

The  end  of  this  claaaicism  was.  to  copy  the  title  of  M.  Bertrand's 
interesting  book,  at  the  same  time  a  return  to  antiquity.'  But  it  is 
only  because  he  confines  his  survey  to  cighteenth-contury  France  that 
M.  Bcrtrand  can  describe  this  return  to  antiquity  as  a  roeommence- 
ment  of  the  work  of  Malherbe,  an  attempt  to  re.iist  the  German  and 
English  in\'a«on  by  galvanizing  into  artificial  life  a  dying  tradition. 
The  tragedies  of  Voltaire  or  Ducia,  the  (JeorgioB  of  Urlillp,  the  Rn- 
daric  odea  of  Lebrun,  the  eriticiam  of  Lu  Harpc,  may  possibly  be 
reduced  to  this  formula.  But  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  loscrip- 
tione,  the  connoisseurshipof  Cayluaand  ChoiseuI-Gouffier,theinvf«ti- 
gations  and  discoveries  of  Villoison,  the  real  if  coquetliahly  displayed 
erudition  of  the  "  Anacharsis, "  arc  evidences  of  a  genuine  revival 
of  scholarly  interest  in  antiquity.  In  France  and  Italy  this  move- 
ment, after  producing  a  few  catimable  scholars,  antiquarians,  and 
connoisseurs,  was  checked  by  the  ignorance  and  educational  un- 
settlement  which  the  Revolution  brought  in  its  train.  But  in  Ger- 
many it  developed  continuously  into  the  new  Renaissance  in  which 
*  La  Fin  duClauieuiruei  lettttowiV Antique,  tilc.  Puis,  18D7. 
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we  nre  still  living.  Again,  wr  are  reminded  of  the  close  connection 
between  literattirr  and  the  programmes  of  the  schools.  M.  Faguet 
plausibly  attributes  the  failure  of  the  brilliant  Romantic  movement 
to  create  enduring  dramn,  epic  narrative,  or  serious  philosophy,  to 
the  (act  that  tliG  generation  of  IS13  had  not  learned  their  human- 
ities. He  sees  the  effects  of  a  sounder  ela«gieai  discipline  manifesting 
themselves  between  I850and  1870  in  the  more  solid  work  of  Flaubert, 
TaJne,  Renan,  Leconte  de  Liale.  With  the  generation  of  1870  we 
enter  again  upon  a  period  of  decline  and  decadcDce.  But  we  need 
not  consider  the  mslter  so  curiously  in  order  to  appreoiate  the  si^i- 
ficanco  of  the  classics  both  for  French  lil<.Tature  and  the  scholarly 
study  of  its  history. 

Tliie  secular  interaction  of  scholarship  and  literature  cannot  be 
(laced  in  Germany,  for  the  simple  reason  that  while  UerDian  acholar- 
ship  dates  from  the  Renaissance,  or  it  may  be  from  Charlemagne 
or  the  Apostle  Boniface,  Gnrman  literature,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  woni,  begins  with  LpHsing  and  may  almost  be  naid  to  end  with 
the  deaths  of  Ooethe  and  Heine.  But  this  fact  only  makes  mon; 
prominent  the  coincidence  and  intenlependence  of  this  brief  bloom 
of  German  literature  M'ilh  the  great  revival  of  claeaical  echolarship 
which  is  one  of  Germany's  chief  gifts  to  the  modem  world.  The 
detailed  history  of  thin  relation  is  yet  to  be  «Titten.  The  outline  is 
BO  familiar  that  I  need  not  labor  the  point.  Leasing,  the  founder, 
occupies  a  place  in  the  history  of  philology  only  second  to  that 
which  he  holds  in  literature,'  Of  Winekctmftnn,  the  creator  of  the 
history  of  Greek  art,  Goethe  says  that  he  made  his  own  career  po6- 
sible.  The  fruitful  conceptions  of  historical  method,  national  develop- 
ment, and  the  genius  of  primitive  poetrj*.  of  wliich  Herder  became 
the  herald,  were  derived  from  or  illustrated  by  his  study  of  the 
Greeks.  The  mainly  Latin  scholarBhip  which  he  brought  away 
from  the  University  Goethe  eupplemented  by  long  and  ardent  study 
of  the  Greek  poets.'  Schiller's  preoccupation  with  the  classics  is 
manifest  In  his  correspondence  with  Goethe  and  in  his  independent 
critical  and  KPSlhctic  studies.  All  llie  great  writers  were  the  pupils, 
friends,  or  colleagues  of  the  groat  scholars,  the  Heynes,  the  Wolfs, 
the  Hermanns,  and  lived  and  worked  in  an  atinoaphcrc  not  merely 
of  classical  culture,  but  of  enthusiastic  scholarsliip. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  relation  of  English  writers  to  the 
classics  is  more  individualistic.  English  literatun-  [loes  not  illuRtrate 
the  periods  of  European  thought  so  clearly  as  does  the  literature  of 
France,  and  it  is  at  no  time  ao  intimately  associated  with  productive 
scholarship  as  the  lit«ratun*  of  Germany  has  lieen.  Hut  if  we  accept 
MacauJay's  dcfimtioD  of  the  scholar,  as  one  who  reads  Plato  with  his 

'  Kont,3..1.eannffetVAntiijuite.  Paris.  Idt>9. 

*  JiiaitlKiYT,  Goethe  und  das  klaat.  AUertJaim.    Ldpng.  1807 
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r«t  on  the  fcndicr,  the  tmining  of  the  English  public  school  ond  ihc 
dilettante  culture  of  the  universities  has  given  to  English  literature 
a  larger  number  of  scholars  who  are  poets  and  poets  who  arc  scholars 
than  any  other  litprnliirp  ran  boast.  An  Ticlcell  says  in  his  lAfe  of 
j4rfrfMon,  an  early  acquaintanre  "with  the  classics  is  what  may  b«  called 
the  good  breeding  of  poetry."  Spenser,  Ben  Jnniton,  Milton,  Addison, 
Gray,  Johnson,  Shelley,  Landor,  Tennyson,  Urowninp,  Arnold,  Swin- 
burne, arc  only  the  most  prominent  names  in  a  list  that,  by  the  stand- 
ards of  other  literatures,  might  fairly  Ix*  enlarged  to  include  Urydcn, 
Pope.  Thomson,  Byron,  and  even,  in  a  sense,  Shnfcosppare.  if  Mr. 
Churton  Collins  '  is  to  Ije  believed,  and  Keats.  And  in  ennsequence 
no  other  European  literature  is  so  rirh  in  spontaneous  and  luxuriant 
classieal  imagery,  or  in  the  exquisite  reininisccnvc  and  adaptation  of 
classic  phrase. 

The  detailed  illustration  of  this  belongs  primarily  to  the  editor 
of  the  classiea,  the  commentator  on  the  English  poets.  Thence  it 
may  be  collected  in  monographs  surh  as  Professor  Ix>un6bur>''9 
inquir>*  into  the  leamirg  of  Chaucer,  Mr.  Moore's  Scripture  avd 
Clofsics  in  DanU.  Professor  Mustard's  Clasiical  Echoes  in  Tenny- 
son. .Such  work  is  easily  confounded  with  the  trlHing  pedantnr-  of  the 
nid-fashioned  parallel- passage-monger.  Yet  it  may  be  redeemed 
from  this  by  judicious  discriminalion  between  incidental  quotation 
and  spiritual  influence,  and  careful  obsen-ation  of  the  distinction 
between  mere  coincidence  in  human  commonplace,  and  trait^s  of 
difference  In  resemblance  that  help  to  characterize  both  the  model 
and  the  copy. 

In  any  case  this  dcsple^ed  detail  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  any 
science  of  comparative  literature  that  deserves  the  name.  And  the 
critic  of  modern  literature  who  neglects  it  exposes  himself  to  strange 
mishaps.  He  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  emend  the  t-ext  or  discourse 
on  the  typical  significance  of  a  passage  which  is  a  direct  translation 
from  the  Greek  or  Latin.  He  will  hear  a  uruque  Elizabethan  lyric 
er>'  in  a  conceit  verxififHl  from  a  Greek  Sophist.  He  will  taste  the 
ioiniitQble  flavor  of  Elizabethan  euphuism  in  an  antithesis  borrowed 
from  PlatoorHcraclitus,  a  "Gorgian  figure"  imitated  from  Isocratcs, 
an  epigram  translated  out  of  Seneca  or  Lucan.  He  will  discern  the 
moral  progress  of  the  ago  in  a  paranetic  letter  compiled  from  Iso- 
erntes.  Seneca,  Marcus  Aureliue,  Epictetua,  and  the  Pythagorean 
\'ernes;  and  note  the  symptoms  of  spiritual  decline  in  a  string  of 
cynical  epigrams  copied  from  Juvenal  and  Tacitus.  He  will  detect 
the  distinguishing  note  of  cighl«cnth-cunt\iry  Deism  in  a  paragraph 
borrowed  from  Cicero's  De  A'otwro  Dearum,  illustrate  the  special 
quaUty  of  Hcrrick's  fancy  by  a  couplet  conveyed  from  Martial,  and 
pitch  upon  a  paraphrase  of  ^chylus  to  typify  tbc  romantic  tma^n- 

'  '  Hftd  Sliakvspvutv  rt'ud  the  Grwk  Tragedies?  "  Fortnighlly  Rentur,  July,  1903. 
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ation  of  Shelley.  Such  critics  may  well  take  w  hcflrt  the  warning 
of  Fielding:  "The  ancients  may  be  considc-red  as  a  rich  common 
whereon  every  person  who  hath  the  smallest  tenement  in  Parnas- 
sus baa  the  right  to  fatten  his  mtiRe.  Xnr  bKbII  I  evpr  sc^niple  to  xakf 
to  myself  any  paasage  which  I  tihal]  fine]  in  any  anrient  author  to 
xoy  purpoHC  without  setting  down  the  name  of  the  author  from  whom 
it  was  taken."  Kvrn  Mr.  Sninhurnc  wr.«5  the  pergonal  gciiiuii  of  B<'n 
Jonaon  in  scraps  of  the  cider  Soncca  that  found  a  way  into  his  note- 
book, and  dogmatically  emends  as  mcaninj^less  a  sentence  that  is 
an  accHratft  rendering  of  n  line  of  Kuripides.  Kven  M.  Bnineti^rp 
selects  to  ilUistrat^  how  far  the  plasticity  of  Leconte  de  Lisle  sur- 
passes the  art  of  Alexandria  a  passage  directly  translated  from  an 
Epyllion  of  Thcofrritiis,  Rven  Symonde  nelebrates  the  one  fine 
tirade  in  the  MUfortij.ncs  of  Arthur  without  obscn'mg  that  it  is  a 
version  of  Luean.  It  would  be  pedantry  to  attach  any  importance  to 
items  like  these  which  mij^ht  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  But  collect- 
ively they  point  a  plain  moral  to  the  student: 

"  Tla  not  for  oenturiea  four  for  n«ug))t 
Our  Euninean  world  of  tlioiiKbt 
Hatbi  nude  f ami  lift  r  to  its  home 
The  classic  miad  of  Orwce  aod  Home." 

The  general  reader  may  enjoy  literature  in  ignorance  of  these  pitfalls. 
Hut  the  pnifrssional  int-erpreter  and  critic  of  literature  must  have  the 
acquaintance  with  the  ancienta.  or  a  cert-ain  flair  for  imitation  and 
paraphrase,  that  will  enable  him.  as  Un'dcn  says  of  Ben  Jonson, 
"to  track  his  author  in  the  snow."  He  cannot  evade  the  task  by 
facile  denunciations  of  the  pedantry  that  spies  upon  the  plagiariBms 
of  genius.  It  is  not  a  question  of  plagiarism  at  all ,  but  of  inspirations, 
origins,  and  sources.  Nor  may  he  dismiss  the  importunate  topic  with 
the  Gallic  lightness  of  M.  Lemattrc,  who  tells  us  the  essence  of  at] 
ancient  authors  is  to  Iw  found  conveniently  potted  in  Montaigne. 
Rather  will  ho  declare  with  M.  Brunetiftre  that  the  ehief  desideratum 
of  systematic  literary  study  to-day  is  a  history  of  humanism,  and  a 
history  of  Hellenism  and  the  influence  of  the  classics  in  Italy,  Rome, 
England,  and  Germany.  Such  works  will  doubtless  be  written.  The 
history  of  classical  scholarship  is  already  brought  down  to  the  Renais- 
sance in  Sandys's  admirable  compendium.  For  a  satisfactory*  treat- 
ment of  the  larger  theme,  the  hiHtoryaf  the  influence  of  antiquity,  W4> 
must  wait.  The  preliminarj"  labor  of  detail  is  only  begun.  The  aeeu- 
mulation  and  Kiftiog  of  "parallel  passages"  in  commentaries  and 
monographs  must  go  on.  The  history  of  every  literary  form  or  genre 
must  be  studied  with  a  devotion  not  loss  minute  but  more  discrimir>- 
ating  than  that  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  epic  and  the 
drama.  The  fortunes  of  special  literary  moft'/*  ind  eommonplaees 
must  be  curiously  followed.  The  sources  of  each  of  the  great  modem. 
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th<'  influence  of  each  of  the  great  classk,  writers  must  be  traced  back- 
ward and  forward  through  the  centuries.  Thore  must  be  a  multipli- 
cation of  such  luonograplw  as  Tollktihiia'  Homer  unrf  rfiV  Ronthche 
Poesie,  Comparetti'a  Virgii  in  the  Middle  Age :  Rheinhardstuttner's 
Plautus  and  his  Jmitators.  Sit-in's  ■S'it&tTi  BUchtr  sur  G(*chii:hte  dea 
Platonitmus,  Spingarn's  LHaury  Criticism  o/  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
Thalmeyr's  Goethe  und  Has  elaasischc  Aliherihum,  B^rtrand'a  La  Fin 
du  Claxaiciame  el  U  Relour  d  I'Antiifue.  Zielinski  haa  Hkett^hwl  the  in- 
fluence of  Cicero  in  the  course  of  the  feriturieK.  Who  will  comprehend 
for  UA  in  ft  similar  survey  the  Ariatotic  of  antiquity,  of  the  Middle 
Age.  of  literary  clajwicism,  of  nine  tec  nth-cratury  fscholarehip  and 
political  science?  Who,  sup  piemen  tiuR  the  work  of  GriSard  and  Volk- 
inflnn,will  show  us  not  merely  what  Plutarch  was  to  his  own  day,  but 
what  he  has  meant  for  Montaigne,  for  Shakespeare,  for  Rnujiseau,  for 
Madame  Roland,  for  Emerson?  All  this  detail,  however,  thcuigh  of 
intense  and  cunoua  inierest  to  the  specialist,  will  receive  it»  true 
significance  only  from  the  larger  synthesis  for  which  it  itt  the  india- 
pensablc  prcparatioD.  The  pseudo-classicists  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury half  seriously  juslifieil  their  slavish  adherence  to  classical  models 
by  afKrining  that  to  copy  them  was  in  reality  to  imitate  nat\u-o.  As 
Pope  says  of  Virgil :  "  Nature.and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same." 
Fntm  this  superetition  the  philosophic  historian  of  Hellenism  will  be 
free.  Ihit  he  must  and  nill  recognize  that  claeeical  hteraturc  collect- 
ively has  been  to  the  modem  world  something  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  particular  books  writt^-n  by  individual  authors  who  lived 
in  a  pre-scieiitific  age,  though  to  a  Uteral  and  uominalistic  apprehen- 
sion it  i«  obviously  and  merely  that. 

Rut  viewed  acroes  the  chasm  of  the  Middle  Age  in  its  transfigured 
historic  detachment,  its  idealized  totality,  the  art  and  Uterature  of 
antiquity  has  been  felt  as  a  great  objective  fact  like  nature,  a  com- 
pletp  svHtem  of  knowledge  like  aeipnci".  thp  embodiment  and  symbol 
iif  a  spiritual  and  moral  ideal  tike  Christianity.  And  as  the  history  of 
our  civilization  could  be  written  in  relation  to  any  <mc  of  these  three 
great  foctM  or  idran,  ko  it  can  and  mn^it  be  stiidied  in  the  various 
phases  of  its  apprcbeutioD  of  claiMiical  antiquity  as  a  whole.  Such  aa 
historic  8ur\'ey  will  have  moro  than  a  merely  scholastie  or  erudite 
interest.  It  will  confirm  the  salutary  faith  that  the  Hellenic  inspir- 
ation, though  often  transformed,  never  dies,  that  it  persists  amid  all 
change  a  permanent  and  essential  constituent  of  the  modem  spirit, 
lliot  it  remains  to-day  for  our  finest  minds  in  Pater's  phrase  nnt  an 
absorbed  element,  but  a  conscious  initiation.  Acroea  the  gulf  of  the 
centuries,  undimmed  by  the  mists  and  ferx'ors  of  the  Middle  Age,  un- 
defleetpd  by  the  prismatic  splendors  of  our  twenticth-eontury  palaces 
of  art  and  science,  the  white  light  of  Helleniem  still  pours  unwavering 
ita  purest  ray  serene. 
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IJobn  Henry  Wriaht,  Prnfcworof  On<i-k  uikI  DMinnfihi-Onulukte  School,  Harrardj 

1873;  IX.U.  ilnd.  («ori,l  1001;  LLD.  Weetern  Reserve  Uoivenuty  (Wob.J  , 
1901:  aludimt.  Umvcraity«f  LcipsiK,  187&-7S.  AMUita&t  Profeaeorol  Latin  »ua 
Git-eic,  0!iiti  ytiiU!  Univ^Tsitv,  lS/.i-7(>;  AaMcitktu  Prof«a«>r  of  Greok.  Dart- 
mouth CollcfK',  187R-S6;  I'roK-fiMnr  of  ('lAwiiukl  Fhilnlogy,  Jnlinx  Hnnkinn  Uiii- 
veraly,  18S&-87.  Member  aod  Past  Prettident  of  the  Americmi  Philolugical 
AsawnatioR,  PvJlow  and  Councilor  of  the  Amwican  Acaili>my  of  Aria  and 
Scinncm,  Oouncilor  ot  the  ArcluvitlnKicnl  InHtiLiif!  of  Aiiicinca.  ntc.  Editoi-ln- 
chief  of  A  meritan  Jountal  of  A  rcJxtrolagfj;  editor  of  A  Hitlory  oj  Ali  \ati<itu.] 

Thk  comprehensive  scheme  of  the  organizers  of  this  Congress  for 
pOKiijrig  in  review  ihc  various  brant-hea  of  hunifln  knowledge  —  their 
past  achievemeuts.  their  present  copditious  and  relations,  and  iheir 
future  proapecLa  —  has  provided  for  classical  antiquity  under  five 
fields  of  learning,  in  the  group  of  sciences  known  as  the  HistoricAl 
Sciences,  where  the  term  "  historical "  and  "  bistor>' "  are  used  mainiy 
in  the  old  Greek  sense  of  inveiitigation.  These  hcldu  are:  the  political 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome;  the  history  of  Roman  law;  languages, 
especially  Greek  and  Latin;  literature,  especially  classical  literature; 
and  classical  art. 

Classical  antiquity,  tho  civilization  of  the  aucicnt  Greeks  and 
Romans,  has  left  a  record  of  itself  in  many  waj-s.  This  record  was 
made  by  persons,  living,  bre-athing  human  beings,  with  a  wide  nut- 
look;  hence  it  has  a  universal  and  a  perpetual  appeal  to  humanity. 
The  ancients  recorded  themselves,  their  lives,  works,  ideas,  and  ideals. 
either  collectively  (or  in  smaller  collective  gnjups),  or  individuals 
among  them  mode  the  record.  The  collective  record  is  found  pri- 
marily in  all  the  institutions  of  the  social  organism  {religious,  political, 
and  the  hke),  and  in  that  great  social  institution,  as  Whitney  used 
to  call  it,  language.  —  language  as  form  and  cxpreSBioD.  The  record 
of  the  smaller  collective  groups  or  of  individuals  was  made  in  the 
various  forms  of  individual  or  mainly  individual  expresaon.  chiefly 
in  art,  and  in  literature  which  Is  language  as  artistic  form  and  content. 

The  ancient  record  is  in  large  part  lost,  in  large  part  blurred  and 
beeomo  difficult  of  decipherment.  But  much  has  been  preserved, 
either  actually'  and  immediately,  or  mediately  and  indirectly  in  the 
tokens  of  influences  on  other  civilizations;  and  by  the  use  of  methods 
and  instruments  of  ever-increasing  precision  in  philological  research 
the  difficulties  of  decipherment  are  nearly  met.  Thus  by  the  aid  of 
hints  that  we  have  we  ean  discover  anew  in  some  measure  what  we 
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have  not.  For,  as  Terence  *  says, "  there  U  nothing  so  difficult  that 
it  may  not  be  found  out  by  searching." 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  record,  that  nf  hti^rature,  whether  extant 
orrecuiistructed,  is  much  the  most  important.  This  is  because  lit«ra- 
lurc  i8  itactf  the  vory  essence  and  exponent  of  whatever  was  most 
characteristic  and  Hignificant  in  tht;  civiliKation  of  the  ancients; 
because  it  is  the  clearest  and  most  intclliffibic  of  the  reeords;  because 
it  is  the  amplest.  Indeed,  without  it  all  the  other  forms  of  record 
are  practically  non-oxistent,  or,  if  existent,  are  unintelligible.  All 
philosophy,  nearly  all  history,  nearly  all  the  light  on  religion  and 
social  institutions,  are  but  the  content  of  literature.  The  monuments 
of  art,  though  they  speak  a  language  all  their  own,  gain  new  and 
fuller  meaning  from  the  testimoniee  in  literature  concerning  the  art 
and  artists  of  antiquity.  Language  iUelf  exists  in  amphtude  and 
variety  only  in  the  literature;  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks  al 
least,  there  is  little  of  the  language  extant  that  is  not  literary,  i.  c. 
marked  by  conscious  art,  even  the  rude  memorials  engraved  on  stone 
or  bronze  being  thrown  into  literary  form.  And  the  full  eharacter 
and  meaning  of  language,  its  range  and  power,  arc  not  revealed  ex- 
cept in  Ihf?  highly  developed  forms  of  literature.  If  all  other  kinds  of 
record  were  lost  or  made  inaccessible  we  could  still  read  in  literature 
alone  nearly  the  whole  story  of  antiquity,  iu  all  its  beauty  and 
strength,  though  tliis  nnght  lack,  to  be  sure,  some  elements  of  \ivid- 
n€«  and  concrete  reality  that  the  monuments  of  art  in  particular 
yield  us.  Yes,  as  Bacon  says,  "  the  images  of  men's  wit«  and  know- 
ledges remain  in  books,  exempted  from  the  wrong  of  time,  and 
capable  of  perpetual  renovation." 

Kxtaiit  literature,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  is  the  foundation 
and  chief  suiwtanco  of  our  Rtudiee.  But  extant  U(«rnlure  is  for  several 
reasons  defective.  In  the  firet  place,  from  it  are  absent  many  import- 
ant constituents  of  the  whole,  the  vision  of  which  is  the  ideal  of  our 
efforts.  Not  only  are  the  works  of  many  great  writers  of  antiquity 
lost,  and  known  to  us  only  at  second-  or  third-hand  in  quotations  or 
in  acnttercd  and  obscure  allusions,  but  even  whole  claaaea  of  litera- 
ture have  no  adequate  representatives  in  what  has  survived.  Herein 
how  different  the  problem  of  the  student  of  a  modem  literature  from 
that  of  the  student  of  classical  literature:  the  former  is  bewildered 
by  the  wealth  of  hia  materials,  from  which  he  must  choose  in  order 
to  draw  Ids  pictures;  the  latter  is  embarrassed  by  his  poverty:  At 
critical  points  he  often  can  make  only  a  sketch,  and  that,  loo,  a  con- 
jectural one,  whereas  the  other  gives  us  a  picture  rich  in  detail. 
Then,  too,  in  its  transmission  to  our  day,  ancient  literature  has 

'  IfU  lam  difflcit  rat  ipiin  quoamdo  inufttigari  patnei;  which  rcmtada  one  of 
Chatmiaon'a 

sin  ftfTlfoUlr  TBT  iririfirfii  hi 


Hufffrcd  many  mischances.  The  text  in  passing  through  Ihn  hands 
tif  (Sfribcs  cither  unintelligent  or  too  intelligent  has  tjftcn  become 
something  other  th&o  it  orij^Qally  was:  it  has  been  paddod  with 
inept  glosses;  its  meaning  has  bc«n  misapprehended,  and  the  false 
explanations  that  from  geueraliou  to  generation  have  gathered 
about  and  over  the  text  have  beclouded  the  eye  of  the  reader  so  that 
he  has  not  read  the  clear  truth.  He  must,  as  George  Herbert  says, 
"Copie  fair  what  lime  hath  blur'd." 

And  yet  even  these  unfavorable  conditions  have  had  their  good 
pffoct.  The  fragmentarinrita  and  the  p(>r^■e^sion  of  the  literary  reeord 
have  ever  stirreil  the  srholar  to  earnest  endeavor.  They  have  evoked 
the  spirit  of  criticism,  and  have  develo[)ed  in  the  guiJd  of  classical 
philologians  methods  of  accurate  research,  methods  that  in  time 
have  become  models  for  all  forms  of  hiatnrical  inquiry  Jis  well  as 
(if  philological  inciuir>'  in  other  fields.  Again;  these  conditions  have 
li?!it  tiingul&r  preriousn«ss  to  every  smallest  item  in  the  tradition. 
Kach  little  thing,  —  each  sound,  each  word ,  each  phrase,  each  idiom, 
each  thought,  each  turn, —  each  littlest  thing  has  become  important 
because  of  its  posable  significance  in  the  reconatruction  of  Ihi;  wholt, 
that  great  edifice,  the  House  of  Ancient  Life.  We  love  aud  study 
the  little  because  it  is  a  memher  of  the  whole.  Perhaps  at  times  the 
idea  of  the  whole  has  been  lost  sight  of,  in  the  student's  concentration 
on  the  fragmentary  and  intrlusically  petty.  Of  the  scholar  that 
goes  astray  for  such  small  things,  let  us  say  what  Hugutio  *  said 
in  the  twelfth  ccnturyof  a  Latin  veree.the  writer  of  which  had  sinned 
in  the  quantity  he  gave  aincenis,  "Let  it  and  its  writer  be  erased 
from  the  Book  of  Life,  and  be  not  enrolled  among  the  Kighteous 
(Abradatur  cum  auv  auctore  de  Hbro  vitae  et  cum  justis  nan  scribatur)." 


One  who  speaks  upon  the  problems  of  classical  literature  finds  be- 
fore him  avast  field, in  which  scholars  have  been  toiling  for  more  than 
twenty-three  centuries,  with  varying  ideals,  aims,  aud  methods,  meet- 
ing and  solving  problcmsof  the  most  diverse  character,  .^t  the  earliest 
period,  in  (he  times  of  the  ereation  of  classical  literature  and  in  the 
times  immediately  subsequent  when  the  speech  in  which  literary  worka 
were  composed  was  still  a  living  tongue,  suholara  were  concerned 
mainly  with  the  interpretation  of  |K)ets,  with  the  explanation  of  obeo* 
iete  words  and  of  other  obscurities.  Then  came  an  age  of  criticism  and 
of  cnmpreheneivoioaniing,  when  the  ancient  texts  were  collected,  clasB- 
ified,  editeil,  further  explored  and  explained,  the  texts  of  prose  writere 
as  well  as  of  poets,  —  an  age  of  scientiiic  scholarship,  from  the  frag- 
mentary remains  of  which  we  still  have  much  to  learn;  then  followed 
an  age  of  scholarship  in  the  service  of  education,  with  its  excerpts, 
anthologies,  its  hmited  editions  of  classical  authors,  its  handbooks 
>  Sandya,  i/wtory  of  Clatnoil  Sckolnrahip,  p.  &ia 
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Its  compilations  of  compilations.    Then  supervened  the  Dark  Ages, 
when  the  lamp  of  pure  literature,  if  trimmed  at  alt,  was  trimmed  (or 
the  service  of  smrcrdotaliam,  or,  burning  low  in  an  alien  atmosphere, 
little  drew  the  eyea  of  men:  an  age  when  literature  waa  made  sub- 
sidiary, treated  &6  a  storehouse  of  materiab  for  discipline  in  the  arts 
of  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  not  aa  a  noble  end  in  itdclf  — 
the  auctorex  being  slaves  of  the  arirn.   These  times  were  followed  by 
the  Great  Awakening,  when  little  by  Ultle  the  fnll  signifieance  of  the 
ancient  heritage  dawned  on  men:  at  finit,  a  period  nf  literary  enthu- 
siasm, whrn  the  form  of  ancient  litemluns  chiefly  engaged  the  atten- 
tiOD  of  the  educated  world,  and  men  sought  to  write  like  the  ancient 
masters;   then,  a  period  when  the  interest  of  scholars  was  turned 
from  the  form  to  the  matter,  when  the  items  of  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom buried  in  the  ancient  writere  were  disinterred,  and  set  forth  in 
works  and  editions  that  are  even  to-day  marvela  of  learning  and 
lore.    Next  followed  an  agn  of  oriticism,  which  was  exercised  mainly 
on  the  texts  of  classical  writers.    "  It  was,"  &a  Profeseor  Hardie  has 
BSid,  "neither  ercative  nor  ardent,  like  the  firat  [period],  nor  ency- 
clopedic   in   its   mnterial    knowledge  like  the  second,  but  critical 
and  gmramatical."     It  clarified  the  texts,  healed  corrupt  places, 
sought  to  efitablish  canons  of  idiom,  formulated  the  laws  of  met^ 
discriminated  with  severe  judgmeot  the  spurious  and  the  authentic 
in  ancient  literature.    Finally,  hardly  more  than  a  century  ago,  be- 
gan  a  period  of  classical  seholarsliip  in  which  all  the  finer  qualitiea 
of  the  three  precetling  periods  (since  the  Ronaiwancp)  are  happily 
combined  and  develo[jed,  — an  age  of  searching  criticnsm,  of  ency- 
clopedic learning  enlarged  by  the  IcsaonB  of  comparative  grammar, 
of  history,  of  art  and  archsology,  and  of  enlightened  literary  en- 
thusiasm and  appreciation,  an  age  of  better  methods  in  all  depart- 
ments of  classical  soholaiKhip  and  of  the  coordination  of  these  de- 
partments  Into  a  single  whole,  ko  that  one  throws  light  on  the  other. 
The  outcome  of  it  all  is  that  wo  may  to-day  niv  to  the  wUc  student, 
of  the  ancient  texts,  what  was  said  to  Macrobius  centuries  i^: 

meliora  rttldi*  warn  Ugatdo  mtmpiKraa. 

The  conception  of  the  function  of  the  atudent  and  teacher  of 
classical  literature  has  thus  varied  somewhat  from  century  to  cen- 
turj*,  ever  gaining  new  and  enriched  meaning.  But  I  doubt  whether 
wo  have  much  improved  upon  the  definition  of  this  (unction  as  given 
toward  the  close  of  the  Alexandrian  age  and  recorded  by  a  commen- 
tator on  Dionysius  the  Thntcian,  the  first  of  the  venerable  guild  of 
grammarians.  The  task  of  the  Ypo^^nKo^,  or  student  and  teacher  of 
literature,  we  are  told,  baa  four  parts,  —  ri  i.vo.fv'MTtMw.  "accurate 
reading  aloud  ";  no  iitppiiotAv,  "explanation  ";to  htapAoitmotf,  "oorrec- 
ttoQof  thetext  ";  and  to  NfMrixdv,  "criticism,"  t. «.  ominly  lesthetic. 
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The  first  —  ^tpM  lUmynuffTutw  —  emphasizes  the  great  truth  thai 
■neient  literature  is  almost  without  exception  the  Hpokeii  wciwl 
written,  and  that  unless  the  word  once  npoken  U  heard  again  the 
voice  of  literature  losra  many  of  its  moot  mgniBnant  nulvs.  Not 
only  Qiutit  thorc  be  correct  pronunciation  of  :iiiigtc  suuiiUa,  but  the 
unique  cadences  of  ancient  speech,  so  different  from  ours,  must  be 
eauRht  and  reproduced.  The  book,  the  written  page,  the  printed 
word,  must  be  made,  as  it  were,  to  disappear;  must  not  stand  between 
author  and  reader;  the  voice  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  philosopher 
in  his  conversation  on  high  themee,  must  speak  directly  tn  the  ear 
and  mind  of  the  student.  The  second  part  —  n  iirrfn'-"*  — 
reminds  us  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teaching  scholar  to  remove  all 
the  difhculties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  complete  and  intelligent  appre- 
hension and  appreciation,  manifold  ait  these  difficulties  are.  The 
third  element  of  the  scholar's  function  —  to  Siopflwrtnoi'  —  means 
that  the  scholar  must  purify  Ids  texts,  correcting  them  so  as  to  bring 
them  aa  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  words  originally  spoken.  The  fourth 
—  *D  K/HTticaf — that  he  mufit  judge  the  works  he  Htudiee  in  their 
larger  relationii,  esp(>cially  in  the  light  of  the  stamlardii,  lesthetic 
andethical,  that  either  have  beeu  set  up  by  the  achieveinents  of  other 
maatera,  whether  in  claesical  literature  or  in  other  Hteraturce,  or 
may  be  hifL-rred  by  the  piiiloeopher  from  the  couslituljnn  and  normal 
life  of  the  human  soul. 

The  problems  that  confront  the  student  nf  clawiieal  literature 
at  the  present  time  may  be  present  problems  either  because  ihey 
are  peri>etual  problems  ■ — hence  ever  at  hand  —  or  because  they  are 
peculiar  to  our  present  age,  cither  newly  arisen,  or  nvari«:n,  their 
immediate  demand  upon  us  to-day  being  caused  by  conditions  and 
emergencies  peculiar  to  these  our  own  times. 

In  speaking  of  some  of  these  "  present  problems,"  1  have  not  kept 
nor  shall  I  hereafter  keep  distinct  these  two  classes;  nor  livill  it  be 
possible  to  do  more  than  hint  at  a  few  of  the  problems,  whether  old 
or  new,  that  call  for  a  solution,  or  a  better  solution.  These  will  be 
taken,  in  what  remains  to  be  said,  from  the  Held  of  the  history  of 
classical  literature,  and  will  have  to  do  mainly  with  the  demands 
that  may  reasonably  be  nande  oii  the  historian  of  classical  literature. 
And  by  historian  of  classical  literature  and  the  demands  to  be  made 
on  him,  I  mean  not  only  the  writer  of  formal  worses  on  this  subject, 
but  the  classical  scholar,  investigator,  and  teacher  who  deals  with 
themes  from  or  phases  of  the  subject  of  the  history  of  classical  litera- 
ture, and  the  ideals  he  should  set  before  himself.  In  touching  upon 
deficienries  in  present  or  post  perfornmnee,  and  in  sketching  the 
limitations  as  welt  as  in  e-xtending  the  boundaries  of  our  field,  of 
course  many  problems  will  he  suggested  by  Implication,  though  the 
allusion  to  tliem  will  be  brief  ami  the  treatment  of  them  sketchy. 
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The  historian  of  classical  literature  has  to  do,  to  begin  with,  with 
individual  authors,  with  the  literary*  creations  of  men  who  were  once 
alive  and  who  spoke  each  to  a  particular  audience.  These  men 
or  their  work  he  makes  real  to  himself,  anti  as  writer  or  teacher  real 
also  to  the  world  in  which  he  himKelf  lives.  He  is  thus,  in  the  first 
instance,  one  who  underatandH  and  apprcciateii  his  author,  and,  in 
the  Hecond  place,  an  interpreter. 

As  one  who  srckii  bo  understand  his  author,  he  must  iirvt  be  able 
to  place  himself  nt  the  point  of  view  of  the  reader  to  whom  the  book 
was  oripinnliy  addressed.  The  writings  of  the  ancients,  in  spite  of 
their  universal  appeal,  were  not  written  for  us;  tbey  were  wTitten 
MieU  for  a  particular  audience,  and  it  waa  that  audience  that  most 
fully  understood  them.  Hence  it  is  only  as  w©  can  put  ourselvee  in 
the  place  of  members  of  this  audioDCC  that  we  can  apprehend  the 
mcanuig  of  the  mcssnge  they  received.  This  means,  in  brief,  that  for 
the  time  being  we  must  ourselves  bo  the  aneients,  must  know  their 
language  as  they  knew  it,  —  in  its  power,  delicacy,  and  subtlety  of 
expression,  — m«st  be  familiar  with  all  the  circumstances  and 
elements  —  social,  religious,  political,  ethical  —  that  conditioned 
the  production  and  determined  the  character  of  the  literary  worke 
in  question;  we  must  respond  to  every  emotion  that  anciently 
8tirre<l:  we  muat  surround  ourselves  with  the  atmosphere  spiritual 
and  intellectual  that  surrounded  the  original  audience.  How  much 
this  means  I  It  means,  for  us  who  live  in  a  diflereiit  a^e,  a  power  of 
keen  and  diacriminatinKappreciation  and  an  almost  limitless  learning, 
vital  and  vi\'ifying,  in  many  ficld-t,  not  tti  language  alone,  but  also 
in  history,  in  antiquities,  in  philottnphy,  in  art. 

The  student  must  also  be  able,  in  a  way,  In  put  himself  at  the 
author's  point  of  view;  t<i  realize  vividly  that  the  author  wa-s  one*; 
a  living  fKtrsnnalit)'  and  individuality.  This  implies  the  amplest  and 
most  sympathetic  knowledge  possible  of  the  author  himself,  and  of 
all  that  will  make  him  intelligible:  the  world  of  i<lea3  in  which  he 
lives,  his  characteristic  habits  of  expression  whether  in  his  language 
—  in  its  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  idiom,  in  its  rhj-thmicAl  flnw  — 
nr  in  choice  and  arrangement  of  hin  material;  recognizing  above  all 
that  ever>'  author  in  his  own  beet  interpreter,  to  be  known  only  by 
him  who  reads  and  reads  and  re-reads  him  time  and  again.  Further- 
more, enabled  in  the  ways  indicated  to  see  and  hear  and  understand 
his  author  as  he  was  to  the  men  of  his  own  day.  the  scholar  must  be 
competent  to  place  himself,  for  the  most  fruitful  contemplation  of  his 
author,  at  what  we  may  call  the  uniyerwJ  point  of  \iew,  the  point  of 
view  at  once  of  common  humanity  stripped  of  its  accidents,  focused 
on  realities,  and  of  the  enlightened  scholar  and  wise  man  who, 
knowing  in  an  organic  way,  like  a  majster.  the  best  and  most  signifi- 
cant things  that  men  of  all  times  have  achieved  in  letters,  with  these 
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compares  and  contrasts,  nnd  in  the  light  of  these  passes  judgment 
on  what  the  author  of  antiquity  has  done. 

But  the  student  of  classipal  lileraturp,  if  he  is  to  be  also  something 
of  an  historian  of  this  literature,  has  a  further  function:  he  is  the 
interpreter  of  the  ancient  uTitor,  his  interpretation  finding  expres- 
siott  in  formal  n-orka  on  literary  history,  or  in  monographic  studied 
of  spfcinl  topics,  or  in  the  comment  that  accompanies  editions  of 
classical  boobs,  or  in  translations  into  the  vernacular.  The  inter- 
preter's tirst  qualificHtion  for  his  task  is  of  course  tbe  understanding 
of  the  work  he  would  interpret  in  the  spirit  and  to  the  extent  already 
indicated.  But  it  is  obvious  that  besides  this  qualification  he  needs 
others  that  are  very  different,  such  as  thorough  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  interprelatiou.  and  a  mastery  of  the  art  of  interpretation, 
which  involves  among  other  things  a  knowledge  of  the  audience 
to  irtiioh  ihc  interpretation  is  to  be  made  not  unlike  his  knonrlcdge 
of  the  audience  for  which  the  work  was  originaJly  intended,  and  a 
power  effectively  to  reach  and  move  that  audience.  The  work  of  tbe 
interpreter  of  classical  authors  can  never  be  wholly  done.  It  must 
be  renewed  from  age  to  age,  from  geuBratiim  to  generation.  The 
authors  remain,  and  perbapa  their  text  reaches  its  final  form,  but 
with  the  discovery  of  new  material,  with  the  invention  of  new  in- 
struments of  research.  Che  knowlcd^  that  gathers  about  them 
grows  apace,  and  the  new  knowledge  throws  things  into  a  new 
perspeetive,  and  brings  out  unsuspected  relations.  With  all  this 
must  rome  new  interpretations,  demanded  not  only  by  the  newer 
light,  but  also  by  the  incessant  though  almost  unobserved  changes 
in  the  media  of  interpretation,  in  the  meaning  and  values  of  language, 
rhanfira  in  the  leathctii:  standards  that  reiculatc  cxpresaon,  but  yet 
more  changes  in  the  audience  to  which  the  inicrprctation  is  addressed. 
It  has  been  so  in  tbe  past.  Again  and  again  the  phenomena  of  the 
ancient  world,  as  these  have  shimmered  before  us  in  literature,  their 
spirit  and  significance,  have  been  imperfectly  grasped  and  falsely 
explained.  Antiquity  sometimes  has  been  understood  solely  in  terms 
of  tbe  times  in  which  it  was  passed  in  r&vicw,  just  as  the  ancient 
languages  have  been  pronounced  by  students  of  th>:se  hinguagea  ac- 
cording to  their  own  vornttcular,  students  who  thought,  forsooth,  thoy 
were  sjieaking  Latin  or  Greek.  The  scholars  of  the  early  Christian 
Chureh.  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Renaissance,  the  motley  crew 
of  neo-Pagana.  have  each  and  all  had  their  own  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  antiquity  —  how  imperfect,  how  far  from  the 
truth  I  Lack  of  sound  and  comprehensive  knowledge  and  prepoe- 
seesioD  by  subjective  theory  or  fancy  have  caused  tbe  failure  to 
behold  the  truth.  And  yet  even  views  thai  are  only  partially  true, 
or  are  dark,  highly  colored  or  distorted,  or  unsubstantial,  have  been 
fraught  with  instruction.   It  ia  for  these  reasons  and  for  others  that 
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the  work  of  the  interpreter  of  claesio&l  antiquity  is  never  finialiecl, 
ran  never  be  finished.  Authors  will  nontinue  and  must  cuntinue  to  be 
edited,  monographs  must  be  ivrittcn,  and  there  will  ever  be  calls 
for  new  hiaUjriea  of  classira!  literature. 

The  iQtcrpreter  of  the  writings  of  tbc  ancients  —  cepcciiilly  of  tli« 
great  poeta  of  Greece  —  must  always  have  a  happy  task.  His  work 
will  have  a  universal  appeal;  in  no  other  literature  than  that  of 
Greece  has  been  so  complete  and  »o  adequate  an  expression  of  na- 
tional life  and  ideals,  in  this  case  of  the  whole  of  the  life  and  thought 
of  a  p«ople  marveloiisly  endowed  passing  in  brilliant  review  bc^fore 
us.  Then  too  the  Greek  poets  (as  Aristotle  has  observed),  in  fact, 
all  great  poets,  cxpresa  the  Universal  with  penetratini;  and  im- 
pressive power:  the  individual  is  the  speaker  and  mouthpieee. 
but  the  message  is  from  humanity  to  humanity.  "The  'I'  (of  tlie 
lyric  poet],"  says  Tennyson,  "  is  not  the  author  speaking  of  himself, 
but  the  voice  of  the  human  race  speaking  through  him."  "Der 
voUkommene  Dichter  spricht  das  Ganie  der  Menschbcit  aus,"  said 
Goethe. 

There  is  another  fine  saying  of  Goethe's,  quoted  by  Bieee:  "Lit- 
erature [what  Goethe  elsewhere  calls  WeitHtUraltiT]  is  but  a  fragment 
of  fragments;  of  what  has  been  done  and  spoken  only  a  very  small 
port  has  been  written  down;  and  of  what  has  been  written  donik  only 
a  very  little  has  remained,  and  yet  even  this  little  shows  so  much  of 
repetition  that  we  are  impressed  with  the  thought  of  how  limited 
are  the  soul  and  fnrtune.s  of  man."  A  national  liiprature,  like  that  of 
the  Greeks,  is  but  a  part,  u  mt-mhcr,  of  the  WeUUttcratur,  uud  is 
apprehended  iu  its  fullness  only  when  so  apprehended.  Similarly. 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  themselves,  when  each  is  considered  with 
relation  t*  what  mnkes  it  up  —  its  scvemi  groups  or  kinds  of  litera- 
ture, and  within  these  the  individual  authors,  and  under  each  author 
his  own  separate  works,  every  one  of  these  being  (an  Plato  has 
reminded  us)  a  living  organism — are  but  organic  part«i  of  larger 
and  larger  units,  the  lesser  being  intelligible  only  in  their  relation  to 
the  larger  units,  and  the  larger  intelligible  only  when  their  relation 
to  their  organic  oonstituents  is  recognized.  Hence  the  historian  of 
classical  literature  will  do  more  than  know  and  interpret  the  in- 
dividual authors,  and  his  history  will  be  more  than  a  collection  of 
nottaj  and  memoranda  of  this  nature,  arranged  on  a  chronological 
string.  He  is  concerned  with  authors  not  alone  as  separate  individ- 
uals, but  also  ^  and  primarily  —  in  their  relation  to  eaeh  other  and 
to  their  literary  progeners;  he  is  coneenied  less  with  static  conditions 
than  with  dynamic  relations.  Literature,  a  particular  literature,  as 
an  organism,  has  had  an  organic  growth  and  development:  it  is 
his  concern  to  discover  the  origins;  to  trace  the  complex  stages  of 
growth;   to  determine  the  modifying  inBuences;    to  analyse  each 
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successive  form  of  literature  and  to  tttudy  itn  inheritances  as  well  as 
its  original  fcaturrtj;  to  »how-  hnw  nnt-  mavrnifnt  nf  thought  pasBcd 
into  another,  vdth  the  fitting  modt-D  of  exprp»si«n>  how  action  and 
reaction  8uccc^cdcd  each  other;  in  the  case  of  individual  authors  to 
ascertain  and  set  forth  their  eourceg,  —  in  the  fullest  sense  of  this 
much  abused  word,  -~  the  great  types  according  to  which  tlietr 
works  were  framed  —  how  these  type*  arose  —  and  their  modifica- 
tioQ  of  the  types;  their  special  literary  originals  and  the  degree  to 
which  they  were  dependent  on  these  originals;  their  personal  inno- 
vatioiii!  and  their  characteristic  additions  to  the  richer  of  literary 
expression  whether  in  art  or  in  substance  of  thought.  Literary 
histories  of  this  nature  —  or  perhaps  I  should  say  studies  in  literary 
hiatory  of  this  nature  —  are  now  beginning  to  be  writt-en.  Founda- 
tions for  them  have  been  laid  in  a  more  conprehensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  branches  of  literature  and  of  some  of  the 
authors,  and  the  superstructure  will  arise  as  a  matter  of  course.  To 
be  Hurf,  at  times  even  in  our  day  Boiiie  of  thfue  altemjitj)  are  for 
obvious  reasons  foredoomed  to  failure:  like  ihuae  of  a  Freuch  eccleei- 
astic,  who  has  rocc-iitly  undertaken  to  prove  iliat  Honu-r  is  hut  a  copy 
and  travoHty  of  the  Bible:  la  not  Agamemnou's  n-fusal  to  deliver 
Briscis  modeled  on  Pharaoh's  denial  to  release  the  Israelites?  and 
arc  not  four  chiklren  given  to  .Agamemnon  because  Saul,  King  of 
lh6  Jews,  had  the  same  number?  —  the  very  difference  in  the  sex 
of  the  nicmbeni  of  the  two  families  — one  son  and  three  daughtera 
ae  againHt  three  sone  and  one  daughter  —  being  but  a  subtle  proof 
of  this  th<M)r>-! 

We  have  already  briefly  adverted  to  the  problems  that  will  con- 
front the  historian  of  riassieal  literature,  as.  first,  he  studies  the  indi- 
vidual work,  then  passes  on  to  the  author,  then  to  a  branch  of 
literature,  and  at  last  to  the  national  literature  either  of  the  Greeks 
or  of  the  Komann.  But  these  national  literatures  are.  as  we  have 
remarked,  organic  part-s  of  what  Ooethe  has  called  WeUliiteratur. 
What  —  we  now  inquire  —  is  the  relation  of  the  historian  of  class- 
ical literature  to  the  science  of  WelUiOeratitr,  which,  for  want  of 
a  better  name  we  call  •'  Comparative  Literature,"  and  what  are  the 
probienia  that  arise  from  this  relation? 

As  a  Bcicncc  fundamentally  historical,  comparative  literature 
has  exactly  the  same  problems  that  we  noted  as  arising  in  the  study 
of  a  national  literature,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale,  "and  in 
diffusion  more  intense"  (as  George  Kliot  says).  But  comparative 
literature  has  something  more;  it  has  in  fact  some  of  the  qualities 
of  what  the  makers  of  the  programmes  of  this  Congress  might  call 
a  Normative  Science:  it  teaches  us.  or  should  teach  us.  the  fruitful 
doctrines  of  icBthctics  and  psycholog>' as  applied  to  literary  creations. 
The  ancients  constructed  their  canons  of  art  of  various  kinds,  not : 
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a  result  of  abstract  metaphysical  conceptions,  but  concretely  from 
a  study  of  all  accessible  materials  and  models  of  the  particular  art, 
whether  of  poetical  criticism  as  by  Ahstotle,  or  of  oratory  as  in  the 
tradition  that  emei:geB  to  view  in  the  leaser  writings  («.  g.)  of  Dionj'siiw 
of  Halicumaasiis,  or  of  plastic  art  as  in  the  series  of  writings  be- 
ginning with  Xenofrates  and  Antigoiius  of  Carystus.  But  va«t  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  wealth  of  literarj*  expression  since  the 
days  of  Grccci:!  and  Home,  and  these  additions  must  be  considered  by 
him  who  to-day  would  lay  down  the  canons  of  universal  literary  art; 
Aristotle,  were  he  aiive  now,  would  b«  the  first  to  recoj^ntze  that  no 
theory  of  epic  poetrj'  would  he  cami)letp  that  omitted  Virgil,  or  the 
Niebelungenlii-d  or  Dante,  no  theory  nf  tragedy  thai  failed  to  ctm- 
sidcr  Shakcapearc  and  MoHire  and  Oucthc.  As  Aristotle's  theory  of 
the  stale  was  fciunded  <m  sludicit  of  u  vast  number  of  special  states, 
Greek  and  non-Greok,  —  a  theory  that  he  used  effectively  in  the 
eriticinm  and  illumination  of  the  history  of  the  Athenian  iind  Spartan 
^at«*Ei  in  partirular,  —  so  muKt  every  theory  of  literary  criticism  that 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  ancient  literary  history  be 
u  comprehensive  one  and  be  baaed  on  a  consideration  of  all  that 
deserves  the  name  of  literature,  whether  ancient,  medieval,  or 
modern. 

As  an  historical  aeience  comparative  literature  hna  at  least  these 
three  functions:  (1)  Comparison  of  similar  forms  of  literature  as 
theae  are  cultivated  by  different  people,  with  different  languagra, 
diffcrenttraditions  of  all  sorts. attention  ijeing  drawn  to  lejtemhiances 
ncd  contrasts:  such  as  forms  of  the  narrative,  whether  in  the  epos 
or  in  romance,  and  the  raanifoid  forms  of  dramatic  and  lyric  art. 
ObseuTP  paesagea  in  the  history,  within  a  given  literature,  of  one  of 
these  forms  may  receive  something  of  itluminalion  from  the  history 
of  it  in  another,  though  here  an  ignis  Jatuns  has  often  lieen  taken  as 
an  authentic  flame.  (2)  A  second  function  is  the  study  of  the  history 
of  the  treatment  of  special  literan,*  motifs  in  different  literatures, 
motifa  which  often  crop  out  absolutely  independently  in  various 
parts  nf  the  world,  to  the  twwildennent  of  the  seholar.  (3)  A  third 
function  is  that  of  iraeing  the  history  of  the  influence  of  literary 
ideals  and  models,  and  of  individual  authors  and  individual  works 
belonRiiiK  to  one  literature,  upon  the  literature  or  literatures  of 
subsequent  times;  or,  turned  about,  of  making  inquiries  wherein 
the  varied  phenomena  of  one  literature  are  followed  up  to  their 
«rnireeH  in  another  or  in  several  others. 

Obvi(m8ly,  in  a  derived  literature,  or  In  one  whose  elements  are 
to  a  very  lar^c  extent  inherited  or  borrowed,  the  necessity  of  tracing 
these  inherited  or  l>orrowed  element*!  to  their  originals  will  be  im- 
perative, and  of  that  form  of  actiWty  may  consist  in  Urge  measure 
the  investigation  of  the  histor}'  of  these  literatures. 
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Such  derived  literatures  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  d^rec,  eUI  the 
literatures  of  Western  Kumpe,  after  that  of  Greece.  Latin  literature 
is,  of  course,  original  in  Jiome  nf  itci  elements  und  qu&lities,  but  for 
the  most  part,  an  of  course  I  need  not  demonstrate  in  tliis  presence, 
it  is  an  imitation  or  an  ccbo  of  Urcecc.  UcDce  the  student  of  the 
history  of  Latin  literature  will  be  vastly  concerned  with  Greek 
literature  in  order  to  understaod  adequately  his  own. 

The  student  of  Greek  literature,  for  the  purpose  at  least  of  ascer- 
taining its  originals,  will  have  little  occasion  to  make  use  of  the 
lessons  of  comparative  litrraturr;  though  occasiormlly  rvmi  heru 
valuable  hints  may  be  received,  c.  g.  on  certain  Semitic  or  Oriental 
influences  on  Greek  literature  in  and  before  the  sixth  century  b.  c. 

Greek  lileralure,  as  everybody  knows,  is  mar\'elou8  in  its  origin- 
ality —  originality  in  forms  and  types  of  literature,  in  theines,  in 
treatment,  in  metrical  and  rhythmical  expreesion,  id  adaptation  of 
word  and  phrase  to  thought  —  in  all  that  makes  up  literature.  The 
student  of  Greek  literature  is  drinking  ever  at  the  fountain-heads 
of  European  literature.  For  some  creatione  of  Gre<>k  literature  that 
are  lost  in  their  original  form  and  are  found  only  in  later  imita- 
tions or  workings-over  iu  Latin  (or  even  in  the  Semitic  tongues  — 
such  as  Arabic  or  Syriae],  the  student  of  Greek  literature  may  need 
to  follow  down  and  examine  the  later  productions  —  as  for  examf 
in  reconstrurting  the  Greek  originals  of  plays  of  Flautus  or  TereocOr^ 
of  lyrics  of  Catullus  or  Horace,  and  of  many  other  books  in  Greek 
proee  or  vor»e  that  exist  only  in  later  excerpts  or  abridged  trans- 
lations. 

It  is  at  once  vastly  intci-csting  ami  suggestive  to  trace  tlio  later 
fortunes  of  Greek  literature  and  of  individual  works,  but  thia  is  a 
wa^pyov  for  a  student  of  Greek  literature;  there  is  almost  too  much  to 
be  done  in  Greek  literature  itself.  We  are  less  coneernexi,  as  distinct- 
ive ittudenls  of  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  with  what  it  becainH 
then  with  what  became  it!  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  comparative  study  of  the  development  of  the  forms  of 
literature,  and  of  the  historv*  of  identical  literary  moh/s,  as  from  that 
of  ita  universal  philosophical  lessons,  the  seicnec  of  compamtifffl 
literature  will  be  useful  to  the  historian  of  Grc«k  literature  (as  that 
of  comparative  philology  has  been  to  the  student  of  the  history  of 
the  Greek  language),  while  from  almost  all  points  of  view  It  ia  ab- 
solutely ciiiicntial  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  Roman  literature, 
and  of  a1]  later  literatures. 

1  have  sketched,  in  meagre  outline,  the  prineiplea  which  the 
historian  of  classical  literature  should  follow  in  order  to  solve 
the  prnbtemfl,  new  and  old.  that  confront  him.  Have  the  demands 
herein  invol%-ed  been  as  yet  adequately  metT  To  mc  there  seems 
very  much  to  be  done:   lirst,  in  the  successful  application  of  all 
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these  principles;  secondly,  Id  Ibe  courdinstion  of  the  items  of  know- 
ledge alrcudy  won;  and  thirdly,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
lessons  obtainable  from  compamtivc  literature,  in  ascertaining 
many  n(>w  and  essential  items  of  knowledge. 

Tlie  niere  statement  of  the  principles  has  suggested  obvioualy,  in 
large  meusure,  the  method  of  their  application.  The  hisU>riun  of 
classical  literature  must  above  all  be  an  artiat;  diaaatcr  and  failure 
nnll  attend  him  if  he  allows  his  Icamiiig,  or  rather  his  mass  of  scicn- 
tifie  information,  to  confuse  or  obscure  for  him  the  simple  and  sc\*ere 
outlines  of  his  idoals,  the  clear  manifestation  of  which  is  his  aim. 
His  work  in  its  final  form  must  be  marked  by  due  proportion  in  all 
its  parts,  and  must  be  transfused  by  the  vital  spirit. 

The  most  ditlicult,  becauue  the  moat  comprehensive,  task  ia  of 
course  that  of  writing  general  histories  of  classical  literature.  From 
the  failure  to  apply  in  the  right  way  all  these  great  principles,  the 
perfectly  satisfactory  general  history  of  elassical  literature  has  yet 
to  be  written.  On  the  other  hand,  the  successful  application  of  these 
principles,  in  wnrk  on  certain  classical  authors  or  on  special  branches 
or  topics  in  the  history  of  classical  literature,  has  often  been  made, 
though  in  outline.  It  may  be  invidious  to  namo  names;  but  I 
would  recall,  of  German  scholars  of  recent  date,  among  the  dead 
only  Bemays.  Ribbeck,  Rohde;  among  the  living,  Usener,  Diels. 
Witamowitz,  Hirzel.  In  the  ascertainment  of  essential  items  of 
knowledge,  how  much  these  men,  and  countless  others,  have  ac- 
compliBhed!  And  yet  how  much  reraaios  to  be  done  I  I  will  not  ven- 
ture to  draw  up  a  list  of  desvierata,  but  will  only  call  attention  to 
a  topic  or  two.  We  lack,  for.ejtample,  for  certain  phases  of  Greek 
liternn.'  history,  careful  compilations  of  all  the  available  ancient 
data  that  relate  to  them.  With  all  the  Investigation  of  sourcea  (in 
the  narrow  sense  of  the  term)  that  has  characterized  the  last  half- 
ceotun',  there  is  still  a  sony  absence,  in  much  of  our  work,  of  that 
careful  diHcrimiiiatiun  of  primary,  secondary,  and  otlier  mediate 
sources,  through  which  alone  sound  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  Are 
there  not  many  dark  places  yet  to  be  explored  in  the  relation,  e.  g.. 
of  many  Latin  works  to  their  originals?  With  the  new  light  of  all 
sorts  recently  won.  may  not  many  a  lost  Greek  play  be  more  success- 
fully reconstnietftd  than  has  been  possible  in  the  past?  Are  the  rela- 
tions of  certain  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  wnt<^rs  to  their  own  times 
90  clearly  apprehended  as  they  might  be?  The  history  of  certain 
branches  of  litcrarj'  expression  need  to  be  followed  out,  sucU  as  some 
of  those  BiiKguatcd  by  Ribbeck  sixteen  yeani  ago:  ihv  forms  and 
principles  of  poetic  narration  from  the  Iliad  down  to  Xonnus's 
Dionytriara.  including  the'development  of  the  epos, — mythic-heroic 
and  historical, —  the  narrative  vfivov,  the  epyllinn,  and  the  idyll. 
The  historj-  of  the  elegy  or  of  the  elepoc  form  of  literary  expression, 
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of  tragedy,  of  comedy,  of  satire,  of  oratory,  of  the  rhetorical  writers 
(to  limit  myself  to  works  distinctively  literary)  suggests  many  a  new 
problem,  besides  the  many  already  solved. 

Numerous  and  vast  as  are  these  problems,  they  will  not  long  re- 
main unattempted  and  unsolved,  though  new  ones,  for  the  reasons 
earlier  given,  must  incessantly  arise.  The  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond 
of  peace,  which  to-day  unites  scholars,  and  the  ampler  provision  for 
the  organization  and  promotion  of  research  that  has  been  made 
of  late  by  learned  societies  and  by  universities,  will  simplify  and 
advance  the  scholar's  work  as  never  before. 

The  wise  and  fruitful  study  of  special  topics  will  lead  on  to  and 
prepare  for  the  more  difficult  knowledge  of  the  classical  authors  as 
personalities,  delivering  each  his  own  message  to  his  time  and  to  all 
time  —  and  this  again  will  yield,  to  him  who  seeks  it  in  a  right 
spirit,  a  broader  and  deeper  conception  of  humanity,  of  the  meaning 
and  beauty  and  wealth  of  this  oiu-  mortal  life.  Herein  will  be  ful- 
filled our  highest  desire:  for,  in  the  words  of  Goethe: 
"  Humiuut;£t  Bta  uoser  ewig  Ziell" 


SHORT   PAPERS 

Pboixssor  W.  S.  HtLNBR,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  presented  a  short 
oommunication  to  the  seedon  on  "The  iftaprla  of  Aristotle's  Poetica." 

Professor  Frank  Qardner  Moork,  of  Dartmouth  Collie,  presented  a  paper 
on  "nhj^hm  in  the  Philoeophic&I  Works  of  Gcero." 

PR0PB860R  H.  R.  Fairclouqh,  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univeruty,  presented 
a  short  paper  on  "  Vila's  Relations  to  Grteco-Roman  Art." 
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SPBAxma:  Pnof-KsstoH  PiuNrtH  B.  OnMUEiiE,  Httvprfonl  Collpge. 
Pbovsmor  Joha^nmba  Hoora,  Unircmilj  of  H<^ilelb«ni. 
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SCIENCES 


UY  FKANaa  B&RTQN  GUUMl^RE 

[Francis  BorlooOummen,  Professor  of  Enslt»h,  Hnvf-KordCollc-K^.  b.  Burltnctoa. 
Sew  JcTwv,  11*55.  A,R.  HavpffordCoUcK*-.  IH72;  A.B,  Hiir\-ard  CoUeB*,  1875: 
Ili.D.  Fn^ihtirg  IJnivcririty.  ISSl;  rtiidictt  nt  Universitv  oJ  Cliristiantft,  Norwny, 
and  Univenntv  of  Uerlin.  1&8T-8S.  Ituttrtictor  in  Enf^iUh.  Har^'tid  CoDcg*. 
ISSl-Jti;  H*ftdMaat*rof  Swain  Free  School.  Now  Bodiord.  18S2-S7.  Member 
nf  Amrric-jiri  PltlUNtcpliical  Soci'-Iy.  Modoni  l.;Lri^iingc  AsMci»tioii  ot  Aint:'nCM. 
Advi«)ry  Hditor  Modem  PhiloloKy,  Author  ot  Oermanie  Origin*;  Old  Englwh 
Bailaia;  B^ginninga  oj  Pottry.'\ 

Any  literature  in  the  veraaculnr  miiHt  alwaya  pay  a  heavy  price 
for  that  quality  which  may  indeed  insure  it  against  ncfilcct,  but 
which  fannot  fail  to  invite  the  charlatan  and  the  unprofessional 
patron.  'I'he  accessibility  of  English  literature  is  in  vivid  contrast 
to  the  profefisional  safeguards  of  such  studies  —  I  take  the  late 
IVesident  Porter's  example  — as  quaternions;  those  forts  and  towers, 
one  may  be  sure,  shall  never  he  "  &  jny  of  wild  nsaes."  But  the  abueo 
of  thia  accessibility  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Daconians  and  other 
lithe  creatures  who  snuff  up  the  wind  of  literary  doctrine;  scholars 
theniwlves  have  not  been  free  from  blame.  What  Bemheltn  says  ' 
of  history  is  true  in  even  greater  degree  of  literature;  the  reprcisent< 
ntives  of  other  sciences  think  themselves  jvislified  in  dealing  with 
lilcrature  from  their  own  point  of  view,  for  their  own  purposes,  with 
their  own  mctbode.  and  without  any  special  preparation  within 
the  literary  pale.  They  apply  theories  and  formulas,  which  may  bo 
valid  for  their  own  science,  but  which  are  inapplicable  to  the  pro- 
blems of  literature  until  test-ed  by  the  control  of  literary  facts  and 
submitted  to  methods  of  lit«rary  reseflrch.  Tn  this  relation  of  English 
literature  to  other  sciences,  the  scholar's  one  duty  is  defense;  and 
defense,  obviously  enough,  lies  in  a  ngorous  demand  for  adequate 
preparation,  for  exact  knowlc?dge  of  the  English  tongue  in  all  its 
stages,  for  acquaintance,  in  reasonable  degree,  with  the  sources  and 
the  t«xts,  and  with  their  mutual  relations  as  documents  of  literature. 
•  Mtrbueh  der  historiaekm  AfeAwk,  IS91.  p.  ti& 
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Seven  eighths  of  the  current  repwach  of  pedantry  flung  at  modem 
studies  in  English,  at  excexsive  eeal  for  linguistic  problems,  in&y  he 
said  to  spring  Trom  an  unbuly  dosiru  to  talk  about  Sluikcspcare 
and  Chaucor  without  the-  trouble  of  finding  out  precieely  what 
Shftkcepcare  or  Chaucer  means.  But  the  English  scholar  has  other 
than  (ipfensive  relations  with  science;  he  must  not  neglect  the  rela- 
tion of  literary  iavXs  to  laws  which  psychology,  ethnology,  tini-iolngy. 
have  shown  to  be  of  pemianent  importBiice  for  literature  itself. 
preciacly  ii»  the  psychologist  or  snci^ilogiat  munt  not  too  eagerly  iin- 
poeo  thcBc  lavn  upon  litcrutiiri;  without  due  study  of  the  particular 
CM*.  In  certain  brilliant  researches,  psychological  and  biological  in 
method,  sociological  in  aim,  M.  Tardc,  working  on  the  lines  starti^ 
by  Walter  Ragehot  in  h'ln  Pkysici  artd  Politics,  arrives  at  the  formula 
of  invention  and  imitation,  a  formula  which  he  declares  to  be  of 
quite  univemal  validity.  He  then  goes  on  to  apply  it  to  litciatiirc, 
really  with  nw  more  novelty  in  this  general  view  of  the  cbm;  than  can 
be  found,  stripped  of  biological  and  peychologicnl  nllusion,  in  a  dull 
paper  about  the  same  formula  read  by  the  younger  Kacine  long  ago 
before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions;  but  M.  Tarde  announces, 
without  due  researches  in  literature  itself,  without  dup  employment 
of  a  literary  method,  that  all  great  literature  begins  [diiniie)  with 
a  great  book,  like  the  Bible,  or  the  Iliad.'  Now,  while  M.  Tarde'a 
theory  of  the  social  process  may  be  right,  ae  opposed  to  Herbert 
Spencer's  theory  about  the  de%'elopmcnt  of  the  arts,  it  is  nothing  but 
grotesque  in  this  invasion  of  literature.  Again,  for  the  other  Instance, 
a  student  of  EnglisK  literature,  say  in  its  development  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne,  who  should  refuse  to  take  account  of  the  ooneidei^ 
ations  urged  on  social  and  psychological  grounds  by  Bagehot  himself 
in  his  brief  study  of  "literary  faahion,"  would  be  darkening  his  room 
against  a*  welcome  flood  of  light  from  the  allied  seicuc«a.  Some  use 
of  these  sciences  is  certainly  dewred;  to  determine  it.  one  should 
take  into  account  the  epeciiic  work  in  liand,  the  point  of  view  and  tiie 
objective  point,  and  one  should  also  know  something  of  the  steps 
by  which  scientific  method  in  general,  hst  well  as  particular  resiiltjt 
of  scientific  n-eearch,  have  come  into  the  alliance  with  literature. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  clearly  underKtond  in  what  function  the 
student  of  Knglish  literature  apiM'ars;  much  of  our  current  conlro- 
veray  might  be  avoided  if  these  lines  of  reararch  were  more  carefidly 
drawn  and  the  object  of  it  were  kept  steadily  in  view.  Passing  by  the 
publisher's  public,  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  read  with  case,  and 
coming  to  thone  whose  attitude  toward  the  subject  is  of  importance 
for  other  reasons  than  mere  supply  and  demand,  we  may  count  three 
types:  the  individual  reader  with  valuable  opinions,  who  notes  down 
what  M.  Aiiatole  France  has  charmingly  called  the  adventures  of 
^  lift  Lcia  de  I'lmitatiim.  p.  2U. 
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one's  mind  among  houks,  —  the  irrcsponBible  but  genial  critir;  then 
the  responsible  and  prufessjimal  i-ritio,  the  critR'  of  the  schonis;  anil 
finally  tlin  man  whom,  for  lack  of  a  more  spfcifir  name,  we  may 
call  the  swrholar.  MuntaiKiic.  Sainte-Beuvf.ami  Toint'  would  perhaps 
best  iinpcreonatc  these  several  functions  on  a  hi^h  plane  uf  achicvf^- 
mcnt.  The  first  is  8  literary  frcfl-lancc,  and  his  ailianecs  cannot 
oonccrn  us.  For  the  other  two,  while  it  is  evident  that  the  critic  is 
frequently  a  scholar,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  often  a  far  belter 
scholar  than  the  manufacturer  of  diasertationa,  and  while  tliere  are 
surely  more  bad  scholars  than  bad  critics,  SPeing  that  the  critic  is 
anchored  to  hiu  factu,  whilo  the  Scholar  may  drift  over  ecas  of  erudi- 
tion to  no  purpose  whatever,  none  the  leas  there  is  a  very  well-marked 
distinction  between  them,  and  this  distinction  points  imperatively 
to  a  useful  division  of  labor.  It  divides  the  critic's  main  task,  wtiieh, 
in  Professor  Saintebury's  phrase,  is  "  the  retusooed  exercise  of  literary 
taste,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  assignment  of  values  and  the  main- 
lenajice  of  a  standard,  from  a  task  which  is  not  so  much  the  "  bird'a- 
cye  view,"  so  heartily  detested  by  Professor  Saintsbury  himself,  aa 
a  scientiGe  study  of  facts  in  their  whole  range,  and  a  iwareh  for  the 
principles  and  laws  which  govern  the  course  of  literature  aa  an 
dement  in  human  life.  Everybody  knows  the  distinction;  but  in 
practice  it  is  neglected  to  a  moet  astoniahing  degree.  Too  often 
scholar  and  critic  are  iht  odds,  each  thinking  of  bis  own  intent  eod 
imputing  it  to  the  other;  and  these  barren  disputes,  waged  back  and 
forth  over  quite  familiar  faet-s,  could  be  settled  ofTliand,  or  else  diit- 
inissed  as  groundless,  if  only  it  wert:  clearly  understood  that  on  one 
side  critical  considerations  are  at  stake  and  on  the  other  side  interests 
of  the  scholar's  larger  but  no  more  important  research.  To  take  an 
illustration  from  the  learner's  point  of  view,  Ward's  Engli»h  Pceta  is 
an  anthology  on  the  great  scale  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed; 
it  was  fitting  that  Matthew  Arnold  should  write  the  introduction 
for  it,  and  that  critics  of  the  first  rank  should  write  the  separate 
appreciations.  One  hears  it  said  that  to  read  this  book  aright  is  to 
UJidcTStand  the  history  of  KngUsh  poetry.  —  and  no  statement  could 
well  wander  farther  from  the  truth.  Here  is  no  history  of  English 
poetry,  but  rather  a  practical  and  admirable  criticism;  not  because 
long  epics  and  alt  dramax  had  to  be  omitt^nl,  but  l>ecau8e  the  history 
of  any  Imdy  of  national  poetry,  of  any  literature,  is  something 
quite  different  fn)m  a  synthesis  of  appreciations.  For  the  critic  the 
sum  of  parts  in  a  liternturc  is  vastly  greater  than  the  whole;  for  the 
student  of  iitcrnture  as  a  social  element,  the  whole  is  vastly  groater 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Let  us  take  a  still  more  obvious  illustra- 
tion of  the  neglect  to  keep  in  view  the  real  object  of  research.  The 
dispute  about  literarj-  types,  not  yet  lulind  to  rest,  loses  its  aceming 
contradictions  so  soon  as  wc  separate  critical  from  scholarly  intorestfl. 
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Henncriiiin,  likv  M.  Tanlc,  rultculctl  the  notion  of  a  type;  and  rniin 
a  critical  point  of  view  thoy  were  right  in  defying  any  one  to  combine 
into  a  type  of  Tourainc  authorsltip  such  natives  of  tbc  soil  as 
Rabelais,  Descartes,  Alfred  de  Vlgny,  and  Balzac;  white  the  late 
Joseph  Texte  *  was  ^^\lHe  aa  successful,  defending  his  views  on  the 
making  of  cosmopolitan  literature,  when  he  challenged  the  critics 
to  detach  the  typical  Scotsman,  the  typical  northern  peasant,  from 
their  idea  of  Robert  Bums.  For  Burns  means  one  thing  in  the 
scale  of  literarj*  achievement,  and  he  means  quite  anoUier  thing  in 
the  scale  of  lit«rary  evolution;  and  the  two  meanings,  white  related, 
must  not  be  confused.  The  critic  is  right  when  he  insists  that  the 
sense  of  values  in  a  work  of  art  should  not  be  merged  into  mere 
questions  of  environment;  the  scholar  is  right  when  he  protests  that 
discussions  of  artistic  value,  of  peTsonalily.  ahall  not  cloud  his  view 
of  cauxe  and  effect  working  in  long  ranges  of  literary  evolution.  As 
the  critic  deals  mainly  with  the  product  and  its  maker,  the  science 
outside  of  literature  which  most  nearly  concerns  him  is  psychology, 
l^fcssor  Diithey'a  several  essays  ^  have  called  attention  bo  this 
application  of  psychology  to  the  problems  of  authorship  ojid  the 
individual  in  art, — an  example  that  su  far  has  had  little  following 
in  the  study  of  English  literature  by  any  consistently  psychological 
method.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  study  of  this  liters 
Bturc  a«  a  suclal  development,  and  as  a  whole,  calls  for  help  from 
such  sciences  as  sociology,  ethnology, and  anthropology,  with  history-, 
of  course,  as  an  inseparable  ally.  To  trace  back  these  two  tendencies, 
one  toward  an  isolated  and  individual  problem,  and  one  toward 
the  pniblcm  of  evolution  in  literature,  is  an  Interesting  task;  both 
of  them  begin  in  tlic  oldest  critical  studies.  No  doubt  they  can  often 
unite  in  one  effort,  and  with  the  happiest  result,  — witness  the  per- 
fection of  that  study  of  Villon  made  by  the  late  Gaston  Paris,  and 
many  another  masterpiece  of  the  same  kind.  For  the  purposes  of 
thi.«  paper,  however,  they  should  be  considered  each  for  itself. 

Before  undertaking  this  task,  it  may  he  well  tn  glance  briefly  at 
an  alliance  of  literature  with  scientific  studies  which  concerns  neither 
critic  nor  scholar,  but  rather  the  poet  himself.  IVofcsaor  Shaler  has 
recently  enllcd  upon  criticism  to  decide  whether  an  imagination 
trained  by  the  quest  of  things  scientific  may  not  be  fitted  by  such 
training  for  poetic  achievement,  and  has  submitted  certain  interest- 
ing dramas  of  his  own  making  for  the  test.  The  answer  will  be  of 
considerable  interest;  for  the  assumption  Is  quite  different  from  that 
other  and  quite  familiar  appeal  which  from  tim«  to  time  ]\aa  ui^ed 

'  IMcndiitf!  oloo  the  mitmt ;  ere  his  J  tan  Jaaiun  Rauttfau,  p.  xrii,  IT, 
*  Notablv  his  Ucitrfige  turn  Htudium  dtr  IndividvaliUU,  SSttUfigBber.  der  Betfin 
Acad.,  l^Q,  1, 205,  fT,    T)ic  psyoholoKieftl  s«k6«l  uf  critioiam  in  Cknxwar,  ouiBly 
concrmi-d  with  Goethe,  has  dono  little  so  br  of  k  eoroprehemhre  ana  poAtivv 
character. 
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ihe  poet  to  j;ct  his  mAtcrial  and  refresh  his  stylo  from  the  rcaults 
of  scientific  discovery.  In  1824  Saint<?-llciive  noticed  a  book  by 
Ferdinand  DenU,  Seines  de  Ui  Nature  soun  Us  Tropiques,  de  lexer 
infhieitce  aur  la  pofsit,  —  intended,  as  the  critic  says,  to  serve 
poets  and  to  "open  new  BourccB  for  their  inspiration."  This  praise- 
worthy caust,  hofl-ever,  had  been  for  some  time  the  eare  of  8undr>' 
English  writers  who  formed  a  little  school  of  their  own,  and  who, 
while  they  failed  in  their  praetieal  ends,  did  no  £maJl  serx'ioe  to  ihe 
cause  of  a  more  scientific  study  of  literature.  Dissenters  by  creed, 
physicinns,  ministers,  and  the  like  by  profession,  they  were  cut  off 
fium  university  training,  and  treAted  classical  traditions  with  any- 
thing but  TCGpect.  Their  actually  Bcientific  papers  '  gave  place  now 
and  then  to  &  scientific  discussion  of  literature.  To  this  group  bp- 
longs  the  credit  of  Aikin'g  somewhat  tiresome  essay,  On  Che  Appli- 
oalion  of  Naltwat  Hii^ory  to  Poetry;^  it  suggests  more  modern 
subjects  for  the  poet  and  more  accurate  description  for  his  method. 
Take  the  "  migration  of  birds,"  says  Aikin .  and  the  "  calabash  tree." 
and  "  that  enormouti  gigantic  serpent  of  Africa,  which  a  poet  might 
employ  with  elrikiiig  L-fffct."  Dr.  IVreival  urges*  "the  alliance  of 
uatural  history  and  philosophy  with  poetry."  recommending  even  a 
knowledge  of  medicine.  Addison,  in  his  deistic  enthusiasm,  had  long 
before  advised  poets  to  seek  inspiration  in  these  things;  and  even 
Coleridge  seems  to  have  heard  advice  of  this  sort,  probably  from  some 
of  his  TJnitfirian  friends.  At  any  rate,  he  attended  certain  lenturos 
on  choriiistry  in  order  "tf)  innreasR  his  stock  <)f  metaphors."  Rut  the 
Aneitiit  Mariner  relied  on  noau^h  expcdirnta;  it  wa^t  hom-st  Hraamiia 
Darwin  who  mode  the  supreme  effort  of  this  school,  forpjttcn  now 
save  for  one  title,  the  Love$  of  the  Plants.*  Whatever  the  scicntiHc 
poet  may  do,  and  he  may  do  much,  the  poetry  of  .science  has  not 
yet  become  the  poetry  of  poetry. 

It  is  the  scientific  spirit  In  titerarj'  studie.f  which  claims  our  atten* 
tion  here.  Vico  made  a  foothold  for  the  pn-cisc  formula  and  the 
general  principle;  but  more  exact  dcalinf^  with  certain  problems  of 
literature  had  begun  before  his  day.  Accuracy  of  olj8er\'ation,  and 
wllection  nf  related  facts,  took  the  field  primarily  in  the  st.»dy  of 
language  as  means  of  literary  expression.  Kircher  —  I  suppose  him 
to  be  the  man  whom  .Archbishop  Usher,  talking  with  Evplyn  in 
August,  lH^a,  called  a  mriiiTit.rbank  and  cited  as  instjince  that  the 
"lUliflns"  of  that  day  "understood  but  little  Oreckc"  —  Kircher 
touches  this  exact  method  in  his  Musurgia  Universalis,  A  not  quit« 
unreadable  book;    it   correlates  poetn,'   with  song,  gives  musical 

'  9tn!  the  Pro«^itg*  of  the  hiUnur  uid  PhiloBophica]  S<»ci«ty  of  Manefw^ter, 

*  Wiirritifttrtn,  1777. 

*  Mafiti  and  l.itirmy  nittrtatumt.  WRrrington,  1784,  the  sixth  Mmy. 

*  Goctt)e'B  MelttrnorpkoM  der  Pftamt-n  has  more  to  sar  on  tlie  subject;   but  it 
la  aft«r  aJI  a  lour  de  furet. 
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Dotes  for  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  and  Ls  illustrated  by  pictures  of  the 
ear.  Bimilar  jllustrations,  ahowitig  the  invasion  of  literary  criticitin) 
by  scicntiBc  minds,  nun  bo  found  in  the  anunynitiUH  De  Pocniaturn 
Cantu  et  ViHbua  Kytkmi,  roally  the  work  of  Isaac  Vossius  who  died 
in  1Q73  as  csDon  of  Windsor.  The  AbM  du  Bos,  who  knew  the 
book  and  who  is  hitnsolf  so  surprisingly  modem  in  his  conception  of 
bis  task,  suggests  for  the  student  of  literature  a  closer  study  of 
phonetics.  The  extreme  phase  of  this  scientific  method  is  doubtless 
to  be  sought,  in  Mannontel's  Natural  Hiatory  of  Poetry  Congida-cd 
<M  a  Plant,  the  title  of  a  section  of  his  essay  on  thnt  art.'  Ucattic. 
in  on  otherwise  dull  essay,'  would  consider  the  physiognomy  of 
a  land  in  relation  to  the  character  of  its  poetry,  a  task  which 
was  undertftken  for  English  literature  only  a  few  yeara  ago  by  the 
Romanes  lecturer  at  Oxford. 

Here,  of  course,  the  scientific  spirit  baa  called  in  actual  science  as 
an  ally  in  literature;  and  here  too,  very  obviously,  is  a  phase  of  that 
long  and  Famous  d i^cuiisitjii  about  the  taBueuve  of  climate.  From 
climate  to  social  conditions  is  a  short  step.  The  older  conlro%'erey 
was  bt'gun  in  it-s  modern  form  by  Du  Bos;  but  questions  of  the  kind 
go  far  back,  tialen  &ays  that  I'ostdonius  taught  this  doctrine;  *  and 
it  was  current  in  Plato's  day.  Du  Bos,  remarking  that  Fontenelle 
suggested  the  idea  and  ought  to  have  developed  it,  undertakea  to  give 
proof  for  it;  arguing  frum  individuals  to  nations,  and  from  a  nation 
to  its  literattire.  he  makes  out  a  fair  case  for  physiea!  environmenL 
The  arguments  crew  warm,  with  the  critics,  as  one  might  expect, 
mainly  in  oppiisition.  titackwell,  by  liis  studies  on  Homer,  out- 
Btripped  Du  Bos  in  enthusiasm  for  the  idea;  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life 
(if  Milton,  sneers  at  it.  A  tenipftrate  summary  of  the  case  uccura  in 
a  book  neither  deep  nor  original,  and  now  (luile  neglectpd,  but  valu- 
able for  its  cosmopolitan  note,  Denina's  Discorno  aopra  le  Vicende 
dtlla  LeUertUuTa.  published  in  Turin  in  1760,  translated  in  1771  into 
Kn^tlish  by  John  Murdoch  in  a  small  volume  calU^  An  Essay  on  ihr 
Hevolutions  rt/  Literature,  and  republished  not  only  twice  in  Italy,  but 
also  in  Berlin  in  1784.  under  the  auspices  of  Frederick  the  Great,  t« 
wlium  it  was  dedicated;  the  author  vs^a  German  as  well  as  Trench 
wriliiiga,  and  has  a  very  moiiern  sort  of  chap1.er  *  entitled  "  Influcnxa 
dell'  lughiltPrra  nrlla  Lcltcralura  del  Oontinrntc,"  —  a  neat  supple- 
ment to  the  still  limited  ideas  of  l>u  Bos  on  tl»e  scope  of  comparative 
literature,  and  not  without  interest  for  the  student  of  to-day.  Like 
the  modern  critic,  Denina  Is  inclined  to  Uy  more  stress  on  the  eom- 

*  Put*U,  in  vol  IV  of  hia  Eltnu^ntn  de  la  IMtfraturt,  eontributi>d  to  the  Eney- 
cloptdie. 

'  Pi»Cry.antl  Munie  OM  fAey  affect  the  Mind,  ia  Etnayt.  i-^linburgli,  1776.  but 
wrilLpii  itD  IT02. 

*  (j\iAeiaBii,S»mTrc*(>f  theOtrmania.'ia  Trantotfunu  (if  the  American  Pbikilos- 
ical  Aasociatiau,  xxzi.  108. 

'  lu  tliv  NaplM  t-ditivn  of  17S2,  ii,  230. 
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parison  of  litcraiure  with  literature  and  less  on  the  results  ot  othvr 
spiencpg.  He  is  sure  that  Uu  Boh  ridra  the  climatic  hobby  too  hanJ. 
Hut  his  protest,  howi'ver  mild,  was  unavailing.  Montesquieu  made 
climate  alm(»it  nuprenie,  hut  brought  the  people  itself  into  full  view; 
in  time.  (lomte  coirt-ftJ*  the  phy»icul  inllm-nre  by  the  moral  and  the 
raiMital,  uddinf;  hia  famous  milieu  intcllcciucl;  and  at  iaat  Taint'^ 
corner  to  the  full  notion  of  sociological,  cthnoloffical,  and  physiological 
environment  us  controlling  faetor  in  literature,  Tainc  marka  for 
literature  —  by  a  happy  ehanee.  particularly  for  the  study  of 
English  literature  —  the  rulminatiun  of  a  great  mnvement  in  the 
arts,  in  statecraft,  and  in  philoKophy  at  large,  which  everywhere 
tendfxl  to  hnd  the  sourci!  of  things  not  in  individual  initiative,  human 
or  divine,  but  in  vast  forces,  cosmic  law.  working  with  absohile 
certainty  and  to  ends  of  a  consummate  perfection.  A»  men  turned  in 
government  from  king  to  people,  and  in  nature  from  a  personal  and 
voluntary  supervision  to  the  great  democracy  of  natural  forces,  so  in 
literature  itself,  art  &a  well  as  science,  one  put  the  individual  author 
into  the  background  and  began  to  talk  of  the  literature  of  a  nation, 
the  poetry  of  a  people.  Literature  as  a  whole  loomed  large  in  the 
foreground  and  absorbed  the  individual  product.  Origins  and  be- 
^nings  were  eagerly  studied;  and  along  with  this  particular  study, 
helping  it  and  helped  by  it.  rose  the  new  and  yet  unnamed  sciences 
with  whieli  we  are  now  concerned.  "Study  the  people"  is  the  new- 
cry  of  an  anonymous  reWewer,  probably  Goldsmith  himself,  giving 
advice  to  the  p<iet;  "study  the  people,"  repeated  the  scholars  who 
took  speetal  literatures  in  hand;  and  "study  the  people"  was  the 
watchword  of  that  school  of  thinkers  in  England  and  France  who 
founded  the  science  of  sociology.  At  these  two  last-named  groups 
we  are  now  to  look. 

It  was  literan,-  rritieism,  old  as  literature  itself,  which  began  the 
new  ino%'eraent  an  pari  of  thai  eternal  diMeussion  about  the  tesLn  and 
character  of  genius.  Blackwell,  Lowth.  Hurd,  Warton,  Young,  and 
Robert  Wood,  the  English  group.  Condorcet.  Montesquieu,  and 
Houseimu  in  France,  and,  above  all,  the  German  Herder,  drove  cril< 
icism  from  dusty  library  corners  into  the  fresh  air.  This  process, 
BO  often  described  as  a  "return"  to  nature,  to  medievalism,  to  aiu- 
cerity  of  heart  instead  of  aeuteneaa  of  mind,  —  the  gist  iif  RouBseau's 
first  discourse,  —  to  savage  simplicity  iuatead  of  civilized  duplicity. 
—  the  theme  of  the  second  discourse,  —  was  really  a  sociological 
and  ethnological  exteusion  of  the  timcwom  discussion  of  genius  in 
the  spirit  of  the  great  democratic  movement  cverj-whcre  aatir. 
Lowth  put  the  genius  of  Hebrew  poetry,  even  of  its  (igiireit  and 
tropes,  in  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  people;  Wood,  following  Blackwell. 
hut  with  a  saner  conception  of  t'lings,  diti  a  like  ser^'tce  for  Homer, 
comparing  Homeric  "manncis"  with  those  uf  American  red  men; 
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Sir  Williano  Jones,  in  one  of  two  pssays  '  added  to  his  pocma,  pite 
spontaneity  and  natural  genius  agniust  the  thcor>-  of  imitation  as 
defcndeti  by  the  AliW  Batteux,  and  opens  a  aisiiifipanl  view  into 
the  literature  of  an  old  and  distant  people;  everywhere  a  transfer  of 
genius  from  individual  to  folk,  nation,  race.  Young's  essay,  highly 
rated  ax  it  ia,  lias  less  novelty  than  one  might  suppose;  Hobbea  had 
written  to  Hotnethiiig  of  the  same  purpose,  and  St.  Evremond, 
cidlcd  in  Eiigland,  had  aeen  the  great  light  long  before  Young;  poetry, 
he  said,'  is  the  apeerh  now  of  gods  and  nuw  of  fools,  bui  rarely  of 
ordinary  men.  This,  of  course,  ia  the  claim  for  esprit,  championed  by 
T>u  Rns,  against  Boileau'e  plea  for  common  sense.  All  the  threads  of 
this  IfHiK  controversy  for  genJUB  and  the  people,  nature,  spontaneity, 
were  woven  by  Herder  into  his  doctrine  of  natural,  national  geniua, 
and  the  hi-story  of  humanity  itself. 

Parallpl  to  tium  movement  in  literary  critifism  went  the  progress  of 
the  new  srienres  themsplveti.  In  Knglaml,  Ixicke  ami  the  gnitewiue 
but  incisive  Mandcville,  then  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  and,  I  am 
fain  to  add,  Loni  Monboddo,  along  with  the  Frcnt^h  school,  gradually 
made  these  new  allies  of  Ut.erature  into  recognized  sciences.  Locke 
invoked  the  reports  of  travelers,  and  advoeatwi  the  fltudy  of  "chil- 
dren, .savagpR,  and  idints."*  The  comparative  methnd  seized  upon 
modem  in.'CtunrpH.  England's  influcncr  on  France,  French  Ideas  in 
England,  are  rnnntantly  cited  by  this  school.  Mandnville,  and,  nfti-r 
him,  Iftmie  and  Adam  Smith,  use  what  would  now  be  called  statistica. 
Mandeville,  long  before  Rousseau  set  up  a  perfect  aavage,  insist*  on 
the  savage  na  he  is,  and  laughs  at  Sir  William  Temple's  virtuous  red 
man  as  "fit  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peaee."  Hume,  though  akepticftl 
about  the  inflticTice  of  rlimnte  on  national  character,  finds  '  that 
the  "  rise  and  progrr«}  of  the  artt^  and  sciences  "  are  due  to  sociological 
condition^;  rather  than  to  personal  initiative  and  imitation.  Adam 
Smith,  however  small  the  cnmpa.s8  of  his  essays  on  this  topie,  is  of 
supreme  imijortancc;  Dugald  Stewart,  indeed,  hia  editor,  thinks 
that  Smith  really  invented  that  "  theoretical  or  conjectuial  history  " 
which  deals  by  scientific  inference  with  the  origin  and  growth  of 
things  hidden  in  a  remote  past.  As  for  Monboddo,  while  it  may  bo 
true,  as  Sir  Loslie  Stephen  says,  that  bo  followed  dull  Harris  in  an 
attempt  to  revive  Aristotelian  philosophy,  what  he  really  accom- 
plished was  his  own.  Gibbon  on  the  steps  of  the  capitol  at  Rome, 
planning  his  great  work,  is  matched  by  Monboddo  moved  to  write 
hi.f  Oriffin  and  Protfran^  of  Jjinguage  by  the  perusal  of  a  Huron 
dictionary  supplementing  a  book  of  travels  among  the  American 


'  "Oo  tlio  Artti  commonly  cnllvd  Iniitfith'c,"  in  Poems  . 
Language,  Oxford.  1773. 

I  (Kti»r«»iU«iI#«*.T«naoi),1700,n,]I9,lT.  "delaPo««e." 
■  Patten,  Denftopmmt  cf  EngHth  Thtru^U,  p.  1&8. 
*  £M9y*,  ed.  GriN-ii  und  utuw,  i,  174,  B. 
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Indians,  The  compariaon  is  8Uggeativ&.  Sociology,  ethnology, — 
Monboddo  eomploina  that  only  three  "barbarous"  hjiigimges  were 
in  his  time  accessible,  —  and  now  anthropology,  take  the  field.  Tlic 
last  named,  one  may  say,  was  fou»ded  by  Voltaire,  Turgot,  and  their 
followers,  as  veil  as  the  history  of  civiliKation  so  called;  these 
sciences,  meanwhile,  were  made  popular  by  Housscaii,'  precisely  as 
it  was  left  to  Harder  to  popularize  the  aociologieal  study  of  literature. 
From  Herder  to  Taine  is  simply  a  progress  of  the  alliance. 

The  great  century  of  the  Bciences  had  hardly  begun,  however, 
when  a  reaction  set  in,  feeble  at  firat,  but  gathering  strength  in  certain 
critical  and  philological  quartfrs.  A.  W.  .Schickel  called  the  student  of 
literature  back  to  his  own.  ground,  insisting — salutary  work!  — 
on  a  eriticEl  knowl^nlge  of  the  subject,  on  profound  philolngical 
studies.  Hixtorieal  and  ecimparatlve  to  a  brilliant  degree.  Schlegel 
ncvertheletts  distinctly  opposes  the  spirit  of  socinhigicul  combinations 
and  generalizations  then  invading  literature.  He  refuses  to  lose  tbe 
author  In  his  environment.  Lachmatm  performed  a  sumcwlmt 
eimilar  sen.-ice  in  philology  pure  and  simple;  and  the  often  admirable 
work  of  Mullrnhoffshow-s  not  only  a  praiseworthy  roncentration  on 
the  literary  problem  itself,  but  a  superfluously  contemptuous  atti- 
tude toward  the  aids  that  were  offered  by  actual  ethnological  and 
Kociologieal  ctu<lies.  The  demncratie  movement  cjime  into  diafavi>r 
cvcr>'whcrc.  Coaquin  ridiculed  the  autonomy  of  the  popular  talc 
and  turned  it  over  to  the  lender  mercies  of  imitation  —  imitation  on 
a  new  and  literal  scale  iinkiiown  before.  Taine's  own  mnsterpieee 
was  hardly  published  before  a  goodly  number  of  critics  and  scholars 
were  at  work  to  throw  down  the  main  prop  of  his  literary  method,  the 
doctrine  of  the  tniiieu;  while  all  the  old  wotchwordeof  the  sociological 
school  came  more  or  less  into  discredit.  "  Laws  "  and  "  forces  "  are 
phrases  that  arc  as  plainly  obsolescent  in  some  quarters  as  "  provi- 
dence "  i."i  obsolete.  A  very  healthy  reaction, to  which  nit  praise  isdue, 
was  meanwhile  putting  the  real  facts  and  the  unquestionable  problems 
of  literature  into  the  foreground  of  investigation,  and  sending  theories 
of  origin  to  the  rear.  The  great  doctrine  of  environment,  the  great 
problem  of  evolution,  are  not  exactly  put  away  forever,  but  they  arc 
certainly  postponed  to  a  more  convenient  season,  or  else  relegated 
to  books  *  that  make  no  pretense  to  exact  literary  research:  while. 
for  this  research  itself,  the  theory  which  now  holds  the  field  is  that 
convenient  formula  already  named,  the  formula  of  Invention  and 
imitation.  Students  of  English  literature  consult  Taine  nowadays. 
not  beeause  hiii  theor)*  is  right,  but  because  of  his  genius  and  grasp 

'  Ansaarkable  ptusa^iu  Roiumau,  Siir  COn^ne.vte..  cd.lTOS,  t.88.ff.,  sua- 
CMts  thAt  two iDnn,  one  nirli  tuid  one  irise, should cireuinnBvi|^t«  Ihegloho  nmply 
u  order  to  ttndy  tkt  human  rare. 

*  PocD^tt  nnd  I^tnurariiu.  for  rxnmple,  arn  both  •chplani  who  really  belong 
to  another  department  of  inveetigstioQ. 
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of  Mf^nificant  facts;  for  method,  they  follow  rather  such  an  historian  of 
i>ur  literature  as  Hettncr,  in  his  admirable  volume  on  the  eighteenth 
rentury;  his  definition'  of  literature  —  "the  history  of  ideas,  and 
of  their  srientifie  and  Brlistie  forms"  —  is  dominant  over  Taine's 
famous  iriiKi.  Of  allied  scienees,  ppycTiology  is  now  the  favorite;  for 
pflyrhology  m  in  demand  with  each  of  the  two  divisionn  of  literary 
rcficarch.  The  formula  of  invention  and  imitation  is  neatly  halved. 
To  the  critic  p>c8  invention;  his  old  quest  of  genius,  his  old  study 
(if  the  individual  and  responsible  artist,  is  restored  in  full  measure; 
while  to  comparative  literature,  a  new  and  lusty  science,  which 
must  ignore  social  forces  and  all  sueh  exaufflicate  and  blown  Bur- 
mise.  18  assigned  the  glorified  search  for  stolen  goods,  mainly,  how- 
ever, without  imputation  of  unrighteousness  in  the  theft.  — in  a 
word,  the  trail  of  imitation.  The  "history  of  idea;;  "  and  thmr"arti8- 
tic  form  "  is  a  more  dignified  phase  of  the  same  task,  but  in  a  lai;ger 
scope;  to  trace  ideas  and  artistic  forms  from  place  to  place,  from 
lime  to  time,  glancing  only  as  an  incident  of  the  way  at  L-nviron- 
nient  and  social  influences,  is  beyond  ail  doubt  the  present  way  to  the 
Btara.  Criticism,  meanwhile,  is  taking  good  care  of  invention,  and 
is  prBserving  genius  from  all  popular  contamination.  In  a  word,  the* 
relation  of  English  literature  to  other  sciences  ia  now  a  relation 
far  more  limitwl  and  reduced  in  the  strictly  professional  domain 
than  was  the  case  four  decades  ago,  or  at  the  opening  of  the  preceding 
century. 

Thia  reaction  againitt  sociological  studies  has,  however,  gone  t'OO 
far.  No  science  ha«  ever  rejected  in  mH.>tf;  its  store  of  old  achievement ; 
and  while  the  extravagances  must  go,  the  mistaken  method  and  the 
too  confident,  too  swwpirig  theory,  jineicnt  good  ia  not  all  uncouth, 
and  tlic  solid  gains  of  thotu^  great  scholars  who  fought  the  demorrntic 
flight  in  literature  shall  not  be  flung  away.  Returning  to  the  useful 
division  of  labor  between  critic  and  srholar,  one  a.sk.s  what  is  their 
present  attitude,  in  sober  and  rational  siir\'ey,  toward  the  sciences  in 
question,  particularly  toward  sociology?  What  shall  they  reject, 
and  what  shall  thry  retain?  It  ia  clear  that  the  monarchical  achool, 
like  the  democratic,  may  run  to  an  extreme;  whik  the  latter  took 
a  poet  entirely  out  of  his  own  personality,  and  overwhelmed  him  in 
a  flood  of  Influences,  inhentance.?,  movements,  and  things  not  only 
figuratively  but  often  literally  in  the  air.  the  monarchical  method 
t^nds  to  surround  the  author  with  a  hedge  of  divinity  and  psychology, 
and  to  set  up  a  theory  of  divine  right  in  matters  of  art.  Criticisny 
of  the  beet  cIam  now  begins  to  refuse  recognition  for  this  theory^ 
Brunetiftrc,  in  his  study  of  literary  types  as  well  m  literarj*  persoi 
itk>8,  ia  witness  for  a  still  lively  relation  l>etweeii  modem  science  and 
the  larger  scope  of  criticism.  His  studies,  however,  border  clo«jeljr_ 
'  Pirfnw  to  fourth  edition. 
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Dti  the  scholar's  domain;  and  then?  is  a«  f(<>'^  evidence  for  the  need 
of  a  sane  alliance  with  sof^ioloKJpal  thcorips  in  the  umatisfactory 
results  of  thosR  studies  of  authors  whiph  rtepend  altogfther  on 
psychnlogira]  analysis;  the  sight  of  these  inverted  gentlemen  diving 
or  burrowing  into  the  alleged  mind  of  a  (loethe  ia  not  inMpiring,  and 
Goethe  himself  would  have  been  the  finrt  to  nHiominend  them  a  bout 
with  cveD  eociologicftl  hard  focU.'  Sainto-Bcuve's  way  wa«  far 
more  produetive.  And  for  the  scholar  himself,  even  Tainc's  way  is 
not  yet  abandoned;  with  certain  smoothings  and  straighten ings  it 
will  still  prove  the  best  way.  As  the  atmosphere  slowly  clears  up, 
it  is  seen  that  of  all  the  host  who  have  tried  the  task.  Taine  alone 
came  near  to  writing  a  real  history  of  Knglish  Ut^mturc;  he  did  not 
quite  do  it,  —  no;  but  only  with  him  does  one  have  the  sense  of  a 
whole  literature  in  brood  and  general  movement,  yet  without  loss  of 
the  sense  of  values  and  the  delicate  shading  of  the  parts.  To  come 
back  to  the  old  disconnected  array  of  summaries  and  appreciations, 
with  more  or  less  eloquence  about  the  diWnity  of  art,  would  be 
suicidal.  A  recent  historian  of  English  literature  has  the  air  of  intro- 
ducing one  to  his  club,  and  recommending  the  more  important 
members.  This  will  never  do.  Suum  cuique.  Tlie  true  hiawry  of 
English  literature  should  not  be  a  aeries  ot  criticbms.  any  more  tJian 
the  criticism  of  some  one  English  author  should  be  a  general  biiitonr 
and  treatise  on  contemporary  life,  with  a  few  apologetic  individaal 
details.  What  is  really  needed  by  way  of  correetion  for  Taine's  method 
is  not  only  to  reckon  with  the  literary  shortcomings  of  the  work, 
but  to  get  a  new  and  sound  idea  of  environment  and  AociHl  conditions 
lifrom  sociology  in  ila  modem  form,  and  from  history  at  ita  best. 
Tainc'fl  moat  vulnerable  point,  of  course,  was  his  treatment  of  the 
Early  Knglish  period;  he  knew  little  about  it,  and,  when  he  wrot«, 
little  was  known  about  it  by  anybody  except  the  Germana.  Hero  his 
theory  of  the  milim  was  at  it«  wont,  .'fimply  because  he  combined 
a  ton  of  theory-  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  fact.  The  Englishman 
of  that  early  period,  reasoned  Taine.  gorged  himself  with  pork,  or 
Htar^■ed  on  aeorna,  and  drank  oceans  of  Imht;  he  fought  incessantly; 
he  had  no  manners  aud  few  books;  hence  ft  literature  of  pork  or 
ocoma,  beer,  clownishness,  ignorance,  and  turmoil  of  fight,  —  a 
Uterature  which  Taine  read  only  in  scanty  excerpts  of  an  inadequate 
translation.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  modem  historian  should 
give  up  TBine'.<)  sociolopcal  idea.  He  can  well  keep  it,  and  practice 
it,  provided  only  that  he  cleave  to  bis  facts;  and  they  arc  difEcult 

'  Tbuy  Mldora  rpfpr  to  their  grvnt  master's  wJvioo: 
Wor  die  Dichtkunst  wi5l  verst*li«n 
Mius  ina l^und dor  Diehtuniif  g#h<>r; 
Wprdwi  Djclilrr  will  vcntlclw'H 
M  UBS  in  Dichtf^ra  Land*  g«h«i, 
— v!u«it  swou  to  eovM-the  case. 
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enough.  The  scanty  remnant  of  literature  read  at  first  hand,  he  has 
to  put  this  into  proper  relation  with  its  environments  in  order  not 
only  to  understand  it,  but  to  supply  the  omissionB,  and  t«  restore,  so  far 
as  he  can,  the  literature  as  it  was  in  its  whole  range  and  exprnsoion. 
Back  and  forth,  between  these  scanty  remnants  of  literary  achieve- 
ment and  the  baffling  bints  of  history,  he  mu£t  fare,  uatil  he  decides 
just  what  tliia  literature  has  to  say  for  itself,  —  it«  proportion  of 
enjoliou  and  thought,  its  rolatiou  to  elassic  remains,  its  proportion  of 
monkish  isolation,  and  its  measure  of  supply  from  contemporary  life, 
—  and  until  he  decides  whether  this  life  itself  waa  of  the  noble,  semi- 
barbarian  type  which  Grimm  and  Waitz  and  Freeman  championed, 
or  that  feudal  complex  of  a  few  chieftains  and  a  host  of  serfs  which 
certain  sociologists  now  declare  to  have  held  thy  foreground  of  earliest 
Germanie  as  well  as  English  history.  Ethuologj-  is  oSered  as  an  aiij 
in  this  study;  but  ethnology,  so  far  as  it  parallels  past  stages  of  our 
racL-  with  modem  savage  conditions,  must  be  used  with  a  caution 
■which  boiUcra  closely  upon  abstinence  itself.  English  sun-ivala,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  of  vast  importance  for  early  English  literature  and 
life;  and  what  the  Gpnnans  call  Culhirgeachichte,  and  Proffssur  Tylor 
wrote  without  so  expressive  a  name,  but  with  a  wealth  of  material 
and  consummate  gvniua  of  exposition,  is  a  sciencu  with  which  the 
scholar  in  literature  must  maintain  relations  as  intimate  as  may  he. 
And  all  this  is  in  the  spirit  of  Taine. 

Students  in  English  literature,  however,  are  not  mainly  busied  — 
or  at  least,  let  us  hope  they  are  not  — with  the  reaches  of  literary 
evolution.  At  the  farthest  extn^me  from  thi.i  tJwk  they  work  on  the 
trails  of  imitjition,  and  trace  the  cour»(^  of  jest  or  theme  or  phrase  in 
its  passage  from  land  to  land,  from  century  to  century,  from  author  to 
author.  \  have  elsewhere  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  work,  highly 
valuable  in  itself  and  as  a  detail  in  larger  tasks,  assumes  too  much 
importance  when  it  makes  itself  the  main  business  of  comparative 
literature  and  hiTomes  a  kind  of  vast  hciokkerping  for  the  settlement 
of  accounts  as  among  the  literatures  of  the  world.  As  I  hinted,  behind 
this  mere  barter  are  the  mines,  the  mills,  and  the  sccdfieldg  of  litera- 
ture itself.  No  better  corrective  for  the  abuse,  or  at  leiwt  superfluous 
use.  of  comparative  literature  on  these  tmils  of  imitation  con  bo  found . 
as  I  believe,  than  an  alliance  with  sociological  interests.  Studies 
which  take  environment  into  account,  and  reckon  with  social  condi- 
tions at  every  turn,  which  grant  that  while  the  story  may  pasa  every- 
where, yet  the  form  of  it  and  the  expression  of  it  belong  to  the  time 
and  the  locality  ns  well  ns  to  the  author's  genius,  these,  combined 
with  analysis  of  the  actual  literary  traffic,  will  go  far  to  restore  dignity 
to  literary  investigation  without  impairing  its  oxactnc^.  Literature 
is  a  thing  of  export  and  import;  it  is  also  a  thing  of  growth,  and 
always  stands  in  some  connection  with  the  society  which  producee  it. 
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Whon  ihe  indivielual  autlior  is  ir  question,  other  scientiiio  itifliiencos 
come  rightly  into  play.  Here  scholarship,  as  one  is  forced  to  call  it, 
□lust  lean  tie&vily  upon  criticism  and  ask  psychology'  for  aitl;  here  is 
the  field  for  doctrines  not  only  of  the  intfllectual  procese,  of  author- 
ship in  itself,  but  of  heredity  as  well.  'VNIiat  subtle  influence  plays 
through  the  hiM^dity  of  literature,  paa.4ng  (n>m  author  to  author 
and  fnmi  group  to  group,  M.  Briineti<*re  haa  told  the  world  of  crit- 
icism, horotufore  tou  eager  for  discoveries  in  individual  geniua,  loo 
eager  to  write  down  iiiveji  tioii  as  its  maatei--word.  But  the  significance 
of  groups  and  schools  iu  authorship  frequently  remains  hidden  with- 
out sociological  help.  In  dealing  with  any  school  of  the  sort,  which 
has  got  its  vogue  in  whatever  way,  there  must  he  careful  considers  tin  n 
whether  this  vogue  ia  due  to  the  author  or  to  eertain  social,  national 
conditions.  It  is  probably  right  to  eomtect  the  vogue  of  Shnkcapearc'a 
historical  plays,  on  English  ground  at  least,  and  in  their  Q.wn  time, 
with  a  demiod  for  a  glorification  of  England  brought  about  bj'  the 
niinof  the  Armada  and  by  the  new  feeling  of  national  importnnt^e.  It 
is  also,  doubtless,  right  to  connect  the  recent  outburst  of  historical 
novels  in  America  with  a  Hinitlar  sense  of  national  importance  rising 
steadilj'  since  the  Civil  War  and  leaping  into  prominence  with  the 
results  of  the  war  witti  ^paiu.  But  the  offspring  of  the  one  tipauiah 
war  is  not  to  be  compared  isith  the  offspring  of  the  other.  There  the 
social  forces  ran  far  behind  the  literary  power  of  execution,  and  in 
Shakespeare's  case  the  social  parallel  amounts  barely  to  a  detail;  here, 
so  far  as  one  can  judge  at  short  range,  the  social,  national  phase  is 
overwhelmingly  important,  and  the  books  themsrlves,  suvi»  possibly 
in  one  or  two  cases,  are  merely  of  commercial  importance.  Uf  the  two 
facts  regarded  as  literary  phenomena,  one  is  full  of  significanec  for 
the  sociological  study  of  literature,  and  has  no  attraction  for  the 
critic,  while  the  other,  interesting  in  a  casual  way  on  the  social  side, 
is  carried  impetuously  from  any  such  point  of  view  and  Is  submitted 
to  the  great  court  of  literary  achievement. 

This  division  of  labor  is,  then,  evident  enough  as  at  least  a  partial 
solution  of  our  problem.  The  relation  of  English  literature  to  other 
sciences  lies  mainly  in  the  need,  for  aid  in  the  scholar's  undertaking, 
to  study  its  evolution  as  a  whole,  to  investigate  its  groups,  its  general 
movemenia,  and  the  influences  which  have  determined  Its  course. 
The  sciences  which  offer  this  aid  direct  are  those  that  deal  with 
society,  with  racial  and  national  divisions,  with  the  general  history  of 
roan  on  the  earth.  Criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  seeking  after  values 
and  maintaining  standards,  has  little  use  for  these  sciences  save  in  an 
indirect  and  casual  way.  It  finds  its  warrants  in  its  outi  material.  In 
individual  psychology,  however,  it  may  have  a  valuable  ally.  For 
both  of  the  great  interests,  finally,  scholarship  and  criticism  alike, 
history  is  an  indispensable  background. 
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One  science  I  have  left  altogether  out  of  account.  Paychology  of  the 
people,  demopsychology,  whatever  its  name,  has  been  lately  revived 
after  a  long  sleep  in  the  volumCB  of  its  almost  forgotten  journal,  — • 
a  sleep  that  seemed  to  be  the  sleep  of  death.  But  it  is  yet  too  form- 
less, even  in  its  modem  shape,  for  satisfactory  use.  Including  every 
social  achievement,  politics,  art,  language,  letters,  it  bids  fair  to  be 
a  science  of  things  in  general;  and  till  it  is  completed  in  that 
perfection,  sociology  will  comfortably  serve  our  turn. 
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BT  JOHANNKS   HOOPS 

[JohannoH  Hoods,  (Inliiiary  Prrjfcjwor  of  Engliah  PliUolngy,  Tlriivcmitr  ot  Hci'drl- 
bcTK.  b.  KulilinKliauKO,  Grniuuiy,  Jul^r  Zv,  18S5.  Gymnoaiuin  li n.ni no,  187(1- 
85;  Univrniity  of  Jcnn,  1S85;  Freiburg,  1880-89;  Phi).  Kr«burg.  I88fl.  In- 
stni«tor  in  EngliBh,  Univeraitv  of  Tribingpti,  1893-96;  called  to  Hridelbei^, 
1806.  Aathot  of  On  Old  Enfflinh  Plant-Namt^;  Ktatt' tYovlii  and  J  ur^niU  Por.m»; 
ForTMt-T-nr.ii  ntui  CuUitnUd  I'kinU  in  (icrmanir  Anliauily:  luid  utlicr  workBftnd 
nwmoirs.  Editor  of  Engliwhe  Studun;  Kngliache  Textbibliolhfki  and  Ani/iia- 
liatkt  FoTMAungen.] 

THKBiihjpct  which  was  assignpH  lo  mp  for  my  addrpsa  would  seem 
nBtumlly  to  require  n  certain  choice  and  limitatinn.  Thp  number 
of  pmhlrmH  with  which  Httidcntfl  of  English  liLprarj*  history  arc  at 
pre«ont  occupied  ia  codlcss;  only  the  principal  ones  can  come  into 
consideration  for  our  purpose,  nnd  even  among  these  a  selection  ia 
necessary,  which  must  needs  be  of  a  subjective  character:  opinions 
will  differ  as  to  the  importance  of  different  problems.  Nor  can 
a  solution  of  the  problems  discussed  be  attempted  in  the  scope  of 
a  lecture;  only  some  suggestions  can  be  given. 

Sii;nificftnt  problems  present  themeelves  in  all  periods  of  English 
literary  history.  In  Old  Knglish  literature  the  Beowulf  question  still 
awaits  its  final  settlement.  Some  points,  to  be  sure,  are  almost  unani- 
mously accepted  to-day.  So  far  as  the  historical  basis  of  the  Beowulf 
epic,  the  age  and  the  dialect  of  the  manuscript,  the  scene  of  the 
action,  and  the  home  of  the  saga  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  an 
almost  general  agreement:  hut  as  to  locality,  time,  and  mode  of  the 
genesis  of  ihe  Beowulf  poem,  as  t<i  ita  raytholngical  foundation,  the 
author,  etc.,  opinions  at  present  still  differ  widely,  and  it  surely  will 
Ije  some  time  before  the  controversy  about  it  will  subside,  if  this  will 
ever  be  the  case. 

]n  Chaucer  philolog>-  one  important  task  is  above  all  lo  be  solved; 
the  establishment  of  a  critical  text.  Meritorious  as  Hkeat's  great 
edition  certainly  is  by  n-ason  of  its  valuable  introductions,  notes, 
gloasarj-,  and  various  readings  —  the  text  is  treated  too  arhiimrily 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  linal.  No  doubt,  the  establishment  of 
a  critical  Chaucer  text  is  particularly  dillicult:  it  is  not  only  a  taak, 
it  involves  s  problem.  Rut  it  must  be  tackled  and  will  be  achieved 
some  day.  John  Koch's  critiesl  edition  of  The  Pardoner's  TcUe,  lately 
puhliMhed.  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  material,  is  an  encouraging 
attempt  in  this  direction. 

In  spite  of  the  thousands  of  books  that  have  been  written  on 
Shakespeare  during  the  lust  two  centuries,  in  spite  of  the  legion  of 
authors,  both  learned  and  dilettante,  who  ere  stilt  engaged  in  editing, 
critieisiTig,  and  commenting  upon  the  works  of  the  greatest  British 
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poet,  there  remain  a  great  many  qiientiona  unanswered,  And  new 
ones  crop  uj>  continuously  that  dcomnd  an  camc-st  consideration.  1 
am  not  thinking  of  the  famous  Shakespeare-Bacon  squabble,  which  is 
nothinR  but  a  litorary  fnrce.  Originated  in  the  land  of  humbug,  and 
e-Egerly  adopted  by  would-be  scholsre  in  the  Innd  of  mists  and  in  the 
land  of  dreamers,  it  is  still  carried  on  by  a  set  of  people  who  may, 
on  the  wholp,  be  charaet^^rizrcl  either  as  amateurs  with  an  (tnviuble 
supcrfl(iity  of  IcisurR;  as  hysteric  women  with  a  wnso  for  the  mysteri- 
ous; or  OS  cranica,  or  as  swindlers.  It  would  be  an  encroachment 
upon  the  reader's  time  to  enter  once  more  into  n  discussion  of  this 
literary  sea-serpent.  But  the  origin  of  the  Hamlet  drama,  the  rainbow 
cfaamcter  of  ita  hero,  the  relation  of  the  two  Quartos  to  one  another, 
the  persMial  allufiions  in  the  Sonnets  —  these  and  many  others  wre 
questions  whioh  still  excite,  and  may  well  excite,  the  curiosity  and 
sagacity  of  men  of  letters,  and  which  continue  to  provoke  new 
attempts  at  explanation. 

Yet  It  is  none  of  these  much  mooted  problema  that  forms  tJie  sub- 
ject of  my  preaent  paper.  I  rather  beg  leave  to  direct  my  readers' 
attention  to  a  few  leaa  known  taaks,  the  handling  of  wliich  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  thing  of  urgent  necessity. 

An  important  problem  of  this  kind  is  a  pragmatic  history  of 
Oriental  subjects  in  Knglish  literature.  To  point  out  the  historical 
facts  which,  in  their  turn,  caused  the  cvtr-rencwed  interest  of  the 
Occidental  world  in  tlie  Orient,  the  literary  aubjcets  which  at  diSereat^ 
times  found  their  way  into  the  European  literatures,  their  significanc 
for  the  development  of  English  poetrj'  especially,  and  the  numberless 
ehanneU  and  rilU  and  veins  through  which  they  were  spread,  and 
separated,  and  interwoven,  and  handixl  down  from  generation  to 
generation:  sueli  would  be  the  task  of  the  future  historian  who  dan's 
grapple  with  this  difficult  problem. 

1  venture  a  few  unpretending  suggestions  as  to  the  general  hiatopr' 
of  these  Oriental  influenees  in  Rngllsh  literature. 

The  Bible,  and  espmally  the  Old  Testament,  ha.s  always  directed 
the  int<:rcst  of  the  Christian  nations  to  the  Orient.  It  wna  indorsed 
by  influcnci-s  of  ctoasiual  literature.  Karlicr  than  to  other  countries 
of  the  West,  the  Alexander  saga  found  its  way  to  England,  where  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  century  we  meet  with  translations  of  the  Latin 
Epulle  of  Alexander  tn  Arixtoth  and  De  rebus  in  Oriente  miTabittbux. 
containing  miraculous  descriptions  of  the  Orient  and  of  that  land  nf 
wonders,  India.  To  the  same  period  belongs  the  Old  Kngliwh  adapt- 
ation of  the  late  Urcck  novel  of  Apolloniua  0}  Tyrt,  from  a  Latin 
version.  The  stories  of  sea-voyages,  storms,  pirates,  and  adventurer 
which  occur  in  this  novel  seem  to  have  rondcrod  it  particularly  eon- 
genial  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  reader. 
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An  important  part  as  intermediaries  between  the  East  and  the 
West  was  played  by  the  Moors  in  Spain.  From  the  tenth  t«  the 
twelfth  centuiy  Cordoba  was  a  centre  of  culture  and  arts  find  science 
for  the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  and  a  large  number  of  Oriental 
books  and  literary  nubjeL-ta  uwe  their  ml  riiduction  into  the  literatures 
of  the  Occident  to  Moori»Ii  or  Spanish  autliore.  It  wa«  in  Spain  that 
the  converted  Jew,  Petrus  Alphonsus,  compiled  the  famoua  Disdp- 
lina  Cirnca?t8(1106)  from  Arabic  aourcea. 

The  Crusades  ga\'e  a  fre«h  and  lasting  impulse  to  the  interest  in  the 
Orient  in  all  countries,  an  impulae  which  can  hardly  be  overrated  as 
to  its  importance  for  the  literan,-  history  of  Eunipe.  The  number  of 
tales  with  Oriental  gubject-niatler  or  Oriental  scenery  now  lucreaacs 
rapidly.  The  Middle  EnRlish  story  of  Uichard  C<ntr  de  lAon  is  a  direct 
product  of  this  era  of  chivalrous  romanticism  and  aspiring  religious 
ideals.  The  Book  of  the  Seven  Sages,  together  with  the  DncipUna 
Ctrricalia,  became  a  treasury  of  Oriental  subjects  for  all  European 
literatures,  headed  by  the  French.  It  was  from  one  of  the  many 
French  versions  that  this  collection  of  Eastern  novels  was  translated 
into  English  early  in  the  fourteenth  centurj'.  under  the  title  of  The 
Froces  of  Iht  Sn-yn  Sages.  The  Lai  of  Dame  Siris,  and  the  story  of 
Oenirydeit  are  of  Oriental  origin,  and  i^'/mg  <md  Blanche fievre,  The 
Romance  fif  ike  povidone  fij  Hnbytimr,  .Sir  F'entmbnvt,  Rowiandand  VeT~ 
noffa.  and  other  novels  of  the  Charlemagne  eycle  are  more  or  lesa  full 
of  OricntaJ  elements.  Like  Richard  Cteur  de  FAon  and  The  Prow*  of 
Ihe  Sevyn  Sayea,  most  of  these  pocma  arc  translations  or  adaptations 
of  French  originals. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  court  of  Frederick  11  in  Sicily,  and 
afterwards  the  North  Italian  city-republics,  continued  the  relations 
with  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  were  the  centres  of  exchange  for  the 
cultures  of  the  Orient  and  Occident. 

Pilgrimages  and  joumej-s  to  the  Holy  T-and,  too,  had  become 
frequent  since  the  Crusades.  They  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
appearance  in  the  fourteenth  centurj-  of  John  Mandeviile's  Traveia 
in  the  Orient,  a  fantastic  compilation  which,  written  originally  in 
French,  has  come  down  to  us  in  numerous  versions  both  in  inanu- 
acript  and  in  print,  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  English  languages,  testi- 
fying to  the  immense  popularity  which  this  work  enjoyed.  All  the 
old  legends  of  the  Miracles  of  the  Orient  are  hero  amalgamated  with 
much  that  is  new  about  those  fabulous  monsters  with  which  the 
medieval  fancy  populated  the  mysterious  East. 

The  relations  with  the  Orient  received  a  new  and  mighty  impulse 
through  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Turks  and  the  Mongols  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  and  the  perpetual  wars  against 
the  Turks  in  the  following  i>erioda.  The  glorious  reign  of  Solyman 
the  Magnificent  (1520-66)  especially  drew  the  eyes  of  all  Christian 
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oalions  to  the  Miihaiuinadau  people  lhal>  by  conquering  CooBtantin- 
ople  in  was,  had  gninoJ  a  firm  footing  on  Kurope&n  soil.  This  gave 
rise  to  an  altogether  new  aeries  of  Eastern  subject:  whereas  the 
older  class  of  Oriental  tales  is  of  purely  literary  character  (fable«, 
parables,  fairy-talcs,  stories,  etc.).  the  Turkish  ware  occasioned  a 
number  of  compositiouu,  chiefly  dramatic,  dealing  with  characters 
and  events  taken  from  contemporary  HiKtory.  The  rul«  of  Solyman. 
the  tragic  death  of  his  cideal  son  Muatapha  in  1553.  and  th«  deeds 
of  his  general  Ibrahim,  became  favorite  subjeote  of  Occidental  poetry. 

As  early  as  1567  we  iindsonie  Turltisli  tales.  "  Mohamvt  and  Irene," 
"  Sultan  Solyman,"  and  others,  in  Painter's  Paatyme  of  Pleasure,  and 
in  the  French  collection  of  novels  Le  Prinlrmpx,  by  Jaequea  Yver 
(1572,  translated  into  English  by  Henry  Woltim  in  LITS),  the  story 
of  "Solyman  and  Feraeda  "isrelaU-d.  In  loSI  a  Latin  drama,  ^Vymon 
et  Muatapha.  was  performed;  in  1587  Marlowe  produced  his  Tan 
laine  the  Grtal  on  the  slage;  in  159:^  the  drama  of  Solyman  and' 
Perseda,  generally  ascribed  U>  Kyd,  appeared,  followed  in  1594  by  the 
anonymous  piece,  Setimua,  ascribed  to  Greene,  in  1609  by  FlnjokeV 
Mu^tapka.  iLiid  in  IflI2  by  Diibnrne's  A  Chri.sti€in  turned  Turk.  In 
1603  Knollca  published  hitt  fundamrntul  (laicrali  HiaUfrit  uf  the 
Turks,  which  filled  youiiR  Byrou  with  cnthusiaam  for  the  Orient, 
excited  in  him  the  desire  of  seeing  the  Levant  with  his  own  eye«, 
and,  according  to  his  own  statement,  contributed  toward  giving  the 
Oriental  coloring  to  his  epic  tales. 

The  abovp-nainRd  borrowings  from  Turkish  histori*  are  ulmoHt 
the  sole  Oriental  mibjccti)  which  can  be  pointed  out  in  Klixabcthan 
literature.  Only  (Jrcenc's  Penelope's  Web  (1582)  and  Mwlowc'd 
Jew  of  Malta  (en.  1589}  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Otherwise  English 
literature  in  the  ago  of  the  Kenatasanec  keeps  remarkably  aloof 
from  Oriental  Influences.  Spenser,  Shakespe^ire,  Ben  Jottson,  save 
for  occasional  isolated  instances,  show  no  Oriental  features  at  all. 
Anhny  ami  CUopalra,  in  epite  of  its  local  background,  is  a  Roman 
tragedy.  Classical  antiquity  and  the  great  national  tradition  are  the 
commanding  influences  in  English  Renaissance  literature  by  which 
all  others  are  overshadowed.  The  fact  that  Kngland  in  those  times, 
as  contrasted  with  the  ensuing  centuries  on  one  side  ajid  the  era 
of  the  Crusades  on  the  other,  was  comparatively  little  concerned  in 
the  political  events  of  the  Orient,  may  also  in  part  bo  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  Oriental  influences  in  the  literature  of  the  age. 

In  the  latter  respect  a  change  was  to  take  place  soon  enough.  The 
goal  of  all  the  great  explorers  in  the  epooh  of  discoveries  Ixad  been 
the  land  of  gold  and  wonders,  India,  to  the  quest  of  which  eveu  the 
discovery  of  America  was  due.  During  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Indies  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch; 
the  foundation,  in  160U,  of  what  was  later  called  the  East  India 
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Company,  however,  marked  the  commenceinenl  of  ihe  coiiqueai 
of  India  by  the  EtiglUh,  which  was  gradually  achieved  duriug  ihe 
Beventeeuth  and  eighw-eiith  ceuturies.  A  number  of  booka  of  travel, 
anioQg  them  notably  those  by  Liuechoten,  Hakluyl,  Sandys,  ami 
Purchas,  apprized  the  British  public  of  the  men,  mauuers,  institu- 
tions, and  scenery  of  the  npwiy  conquered  countries).  But  it  was  long 
before  the  conquest  of  India  became  of  nignificanue  also  for  English 
literamre.  Fletcher's  hlnnd  pTinc€*s  (1621)  and  Dryden's  Aureng- 
tebe  (1657)  remained  rather  solitary  upecimeriB  of  poiims  with  the 
ticeoe  lucali»(*d  in  India.  Nor  wcrti  the  trc-aaurCH  of  old  Indian  litera- 
ture disclosed  find  made  accessible  until  much  Inter  times.  The 
importance  of  the  steadily  proceeding  conquest  of  India  for  Kngliah 
literature  in  the  next  century*  and  a  half  eoniuRted  principally  in 
keeping  the  interest  of  the  Kngltsh  permanently  directed  toward  the 
Client. 

The  countries  east  ami  south  of  the  MtiiittTraneun.  from  the  old 
Moorish  dominion  in  Spain  and  Morocco  to  Persia  and  Turkey,  still 
oontinucd  to  furnish  ihe  local  background  of  the  majority  of  poems 
with  Oriental  gubjects. 

But  tr)  l.he  sober  zeal  of  the  Puritans,  with  their  strenuous  religious 
and  social  aims,  the  satiated,  indolent ,  sensuous  life  of  the  bcathenish. 
Muhammndan  Orient  in  general  could  not  but  be  a  matter  of  detest^ 
ation.  It  is.  tlicTofore,  natural  enough  that  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  in  the  preceding  Klixabcthan  ages,  we  find 
but  comparatively  few  works  with  Oriental  coloring.  Massinger,  in 
hia  drama,  Thr  Rene^adn  (1624).  created  the  type  of  the  defiant 
renegade  which  was  to  become  such  a  favorite  figure,  especially  in  the 
poetry  of  Byron.  Fletcher's  Island  Princea  (1621)  has  already  bc*n 
mentioned;  Chapman's  St-vettge  fur  Honour,  Lord  Brooke's  Alaham 
(1633).  Suckling's  Agiaura  (1638),  and  Benham's  The  Sophy  (1641) 
belong  to  this  period. 

With  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  however,  which  caused 
such  a  general  revolution  in  the  history  of  English  literature,  a  golden 
age  of  Oriental  subjects  began,  occasioned  partly  by  the  historical 
facts  already  mentioned,  partly  by  literary  forces  '■ —  the  influence  of 
French  literature,  and.  coherent  with  it,  the  rise  of  the  heroic  drama. 

In  France  the  interest  in  Oriental  subjects  had  been  revived  by 
the  novels  of  Madcleinede  Scudiry.  In  ItHl.her  Ibrahim om  I' lUuttrc 
Baasa  appeared,  which  contained  an  episode  on  Mustapha  tt  Zeangxr. 
It  was  dramatized  by  her  brother  Oeorges  in  I54I),  and  was  translated 
into  Euglidh.  Between  1641)  and  1653  Artamhie,  ou  U  Grand  Cyrus, 
was  i38ue<l.  followed  in  Ifi60  by  Atmahide.  All  of  these  novels  fur- 
nished subject- matter  for  dramatic  pmductions  by  Kngliah  writers. 
The  heroic  novel  was  succeeded  by  the  heroic  drama.  Both  novelists 
and  dramatists  took  their  themes  with  conscious  preference  from 
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civiliialions  remote  cither  in  space  or  time,  :n  order  to  give  to  their 
figures  tho  dignity  adequate  to  the  cliaracter  of  their  heroic  poetry, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  themselves  a  greater  freedom  in 
compositinn.  Beaides  classical  antiquity,  therefore,  especially  the 
rulers  und  events  of  modern  Oriental  history  were  chosen  as  Bubjeeta 
for  novels  and  plays. 

The  same  holds  good  for  England  where  the  heroic  play  was  intro- 
duced from  Franee.  It  waa  I>aveiiant  who,  in  Im  cjKioh-marking 
opera,  The  Sitye  of  Rkodes.  in  1S56,  look  tlte  lead  in  the  new  fashion 
of  Oriental  dramas  in  England,  taking  for  his  theme  the  famous 
siege,  in  1522,  of  the  island  of  Khodes  by  Solinian  the  Magniiicent, 
who  finally  succeeded  in  conquering  the  fortress  which  had  long 
been  gallantly  defended  by  tht-  Hospitallers.  Davenant'a  example 
waa  followed  by  Roger  Iloylp.  Karl  nf  Orrery,  in  his  drama  Mugtaj^a 
(16G5),  batted  upon  Madrlrinc  de  iScud<*r>'a  Mustapha  tt  Zeangir. 
In  Head's  Eitglish  Rogue  {1665-80).  a  unique  mixture  of  the  picar- 
esque and  the  traveling  novel,  the  scene  is  also  laid  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  Orient.  Then  came  the  long  Bcrics  of  Oriental  dramas,  both 
ancient  and  rectrnt,  with  which  Ellcinah  Settle  Hooded  the  enntera- 
porary  stage  for  thirty  years  (from  about  1666  to  1694) :  Cambyati, 
The  /JmprM.-.  o}  Maracco,  The  Conquest  oj  China  by  the  Tartars,  Ibra- 
him (hf  lilustrious  BoMsa  (adapted  from  the  Knglish  translation  of 
Mile,  dc  ScudiSry'a  novel  Ibrahim,  ou  VlUuitre  Basic),  The  Oistretsed 
Innoeenef,  or  Thf  /-VitiMs  of  Pcrna,  The  Heir  of  Morocco,  a  »equel  to 
The  EmfiTfiui  of  Morocco,  die.  Dryden,  too,  wroteseveral  dramas  with 
Oriental  subjects;  Almamor  and  Almahid^.or  theConquefl  of  Granada 
by  the  Spaniarda  (1670),  derived  from  Mile,  de  Scudiry'a  Almahidc: 
Aurengsebe  (1675),  the  Indian  drama  already  referred  to,  and  Don 
iyeb<utian  (1690).  Crowne  followed  suit  with  Cambysea  (1670)  and 
Darius  (1688),  Southern  with  The  Royal  Brother,  or  the  Pernian 
Prince  (1682),  Banks  with  his  Cynts  the  Great  (1696),  on  ihe  model 
of  Mile,  de  Scudi?rj''s  Artam^ne.  ou  U  Grand  Cyrus.  Mary  Pix  with 
Ibrahim,  the.  \2th  Emperor  of  the  Turks  (1690),  and  Howe,  in  his 
Tamerlane  (1702),  tried  his  hand  on  the  same  subject  which  Marlowe 
had  handled  Wfore  him.  The  title  of  Davenant's  Siege  of  Rhodtx 
gave  riao  to  several  Oriental  dramas  or  tales  with  similar  titles: 
Nevi!  Payne's  Siege  of  ConxtatiHtioph  (167.^),  Durfey's  Siege  of 
Memphis  (1670),  Hughes's  SaVyc  o}  Damascut  (1726),  and,  to  cod- 
eludc  with  the  most  famous,  Byron's  Siege  of  Corinth  (1815). 

This  list  of  heroic  plays  dealing  with  Oriental  subjects  aims  by  no 
meani;  at  completeneRs,  bnt  it  will  sufficiently  show  how  iramenscly 
popular  ihenies  of  this  kind  were  in  the  days  of  Dryden. 

In  the  age  of  Pope,  Oriental  subject*  dLtappenr  together  with  the 
heroic  drama.  The  Vision  of  Mirza  and  the  Story  of  Shalcm  and 
Hitpa,  in  the  Spectator  <iio.  159.  Septemlwr  1 .  171 1  and  nos.  584. 585, 
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August  23,  25,  1714),  Young's  BuHiris  (1719),  Hughes's  Siege  of 
Damaxcua,  jiust  menlinned  (1726),  Lillo'H  Chrittian  Hero  (173>5),  aud 
Mallet's  Muatapha  (1759),  are  the  last  stragglers.  In  France  the 
enchanted  world  of  the  j4rafcinfi  Nightx  hml  alretuly  in  1675  made 
itii  firet  rntrancc  through  dc  la  Croix's  spc-cimi-iis  of  translation,  and 
in  GoUand's  classical  rendering  of  Lc9  miUc  ct  une  nuits  (1704-17), 
a  repertory  of  inexhaustible  riches  for  Oriental  subjects  was  diselnseti 
which  was  to  become  of  great  and  fniilful  significance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  romanticism.  Montesquieu  in  his  Lettrti  Peraanea 
(1721),  on  the  other  hand,  and  Voltaire  in  his  Kastem  draman  and 
novels  (1732-48)  opened  a  new  epoch  in  the  application  of  Oriental 
themes  by  making  them  the  background  of  their  rationaliBtic  philo- 
suphieal  &pi>culation£,  »  movmiient  which  attainod  its  climax  and 
conclusion  in  Germany  with  Lessing's  Nathan  tier  Wtise  (177fl). 

Botti  currents  reached  England  comparatively  late.  The  rational- 
istic bent  has  sporadic  representatives  in  Johnson's  Raanrlaa  (1769) 
and  in  Horace  Walpole's  anonymous  squib,  A  Ltttcr  from  Xo  Ho, 
a  Chinese  Philosopher  in  Jjtndon,  to  hi*  friend  Lien  Chi,  at  Peking 
(1757),  which  waa  written  in  the  manner  of  Montesquieu's  Letlres 
Persann,  and  in  its  turn  gave  rise  to  Goldsmith's  kindred  Chinese 
lAtttTt  {1760).  reprinted,  in  1762.  as  The  Citisfn  of  the  World.  The 
Arabian  Nights,  on  the  other  hand,  though  recommended  to  the 
British  public,  in  Galland's  translation,  by  Addison  in  the  Spectator 
(no.  536,  Nov.  13,  1712),  had  hardly  any  noticeable  influence  until 
after  1760,  when  it  gradually  became  an  important  element  in  the 
development  of  the  new  n)mantic  movement.  Beckford's  VulJtek 
(1786),  so  highly  a<ltmred  by  Byron,  is  its  first  lineal  descendant  in 
Kagli^  literature. 

In  the  mean  time  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  JCoRtem  in- 
flucncefi  affecting  Kunipean  literature  was  initiated  Ity  the  final 
conquest  and  opening  up  nf  India  through  the  English  in  the  timea- 
of  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Ha»tings.  To  the  ancients  and  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  eastern  border  of  the  world  had  been  the  mysterious 
home  of  wonders  and  monstrosities,  and  tbcir  conception  of  it  hod 
been  grvatly  colored  by  Christian  idca.s  throughout  medieval  times; 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  countries  of  the 
East  had  been  haunted  and  partly  conquered  by  advejiturous  con- 
quiptadorrii  in  search  of  gold  and  richcfi;  the  eighteenth  rentury 
had  viewed  the  Orient  through  the  spectacles  of  deism  and  rational- 
ism: it  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  a  reaJly  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  the  literatures,  languages,  laws,  institutions,  and  manners 
of  the  Oriental  peoples  was  begun. 

Of  important  significance  in  this  respect  was  the  restless  activity 
of  Sir  William  Jones  (l74ft-94),  who,  in  1772,  publialied  a  volume  of 
Poems  containing  translations  and  adaptations  of  Arabian.  Persian, 
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and  Indian  poems,  followed  in  1783  by  a  rendering  of  the  Arabian 
Moaltakal  and  of  Kalidosa's  RahinUUa  in  1789.  He  nius  Ihc  fouodor 
and  lifelong  prneidcnt  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  Through  hix  and 
Coicbrookc'3  efforts,  moreover,  translations  of  Indian  and  I'crsian 
booka  on  Ian-  and  philosophy  were  undertaken  that  added  a  literary 
interest  in  India  to  the  political. 

The  outcome  of  it  was  the  rise  of  Oriental  studies  which  pcr\-aded 
all  the  Enropean  countries,  and  which  in  Germany  resulted  in  tho 
creation  of  such  works  as  Fricdnch  von  Schlegel's  Sprache  und  Weia- 
htitdo-  Inder  {1808),  Goctho'e  WtstOatlichcr  Divan  (1819),  Riickcrt's 
long  series  of  Oriental  popmsand  translations  (from  1822  on),  Platen's 
fairy  epic  Die  Abaesiden  (1834),  Bodonstedt's  Lieder  dee  Mirza 
Schafftf  (1S51).  and  others.  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  was  greatly 
influenced  by  these  Oriental  studies,  and  the  beginning  of  compara- 
tive Indo-Gennamc  philology  was  one  of  the  earliest  consequenceu  of 
this  new  movement.  In  Denmark  it  gave  rise  to  pieces  like  Oehlon- 
schlager's  Ataddin  (1805),  a  dramatic  fairy-talc  from  the  Arabian 
NighU.  In  France  ChAteaubriand  (Lex  Martj/rs,  1809,  Itin^raire  de 
Parit  &  J&xteaiem,  1811,  Lea  aventtires  du  dernier  des  Ahetxc^agf^) . 
Victor  Hugo  {Lea  Oricntales,  1828),  and  others,  owe  much  to  this  era 
of  Orientalism. 

Ttfi  effect  on  English  literature,  too,  was  far-reaching.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  commencement  of  Oriental  studieH,  in  the  sixties 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  coincided  with  the  beginnings  of  the 
romantic  movement  inaugurated  by  Macpherson,  Percy,  Walpole, 
Cbattcrton,  as  a  reaction  against  the  rule  of  rationalifim.  The  Orient 
with  its  wonders  and  mysteries,  its  legends  and  faiij'-tales,  its  splen- 
dor of  colors  and  .qen^uottsneHB,  ha5  always  been  partietilarly  congenial 
to  romanticism;  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  adherents  of  the  new 
spirit  aocin  turned  to  the  Ea»t  for  inspiration  in  their  poetry. 

The  revival  of  the  interest  In  the  Orient  which  now  began  in 
Kngland  was  furthermore  nourished  and  deepened  by  political  events 
like  lionaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt  (1798-99),  the  Peninsular 
War  (1808-14),  and  the  struggle  for  independence  in  Greece,  events 
in  all  of  which  England  uiis  most  vitally  concerned. 

In  consequence  of  all  this,  a  second  period  of  cultivation  of  Oriental 
subjects  was  opened  in  Kngiish  literature,  as  different  in  itj)  character 
from  the  first  as  romanticism  differs  from  rationalism.  Bcckford  led 
the  van  with  his  splendid  Eastern  talc  Vothek  (I78ft),  already  men- 
tioned, which  has  with  it  all  the  fairy  charm  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Coleridge's  gorgeous  vision,  Kvbla  Khan  (composed  in  1797),Landor's 
Orhir  (1798),  und  Southry's  Arabian  epic,  Thalaha  Ihe  Destroyer 
(1801),  came  next.  Almost  all  the  leading  poets  of  this  great  era 
come  under  the  spell  of  these  Oriental  inSuences,  nearly  all  of  them 
treated  l^astem  subjects  in  their  poems,  the  only  exceptions  being 
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Wordsworth  and  Keats,  The  Peninsular  War  occaidonecl  no  less 
tluui  three  pQoms  dealing  with  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors: 
Scott's  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  (1811),  Londor'a  Count  ./uJtan  (1812), 
o.nd  Scuthcy's  Roderick,  the  laet  Of  the  Goths  {lfil4).  In  1810  Southcy 
published  his  Hindoo  talc,  Tiu  Curse  of  Kehama;  from  1813-1816 
Byron  poured  forth  in  rapid  succession  his  series  of  Oriental  epics  (Tht 
Giaour,  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  The  Corsair,  Lara,  The  Siege  of  Corinth), 
which  were  devoured  with  delight  by  his  compatriots;  but  by  far 
the  finest  sketches  that  Dyron  has  given  us  of  Oriental  life  and 
eharaetcre  arc  to  be  found  in  hid  Don  Juan  and  Sardanapalm:  a 
figure  like  that  of  Haidee  is  so  intensely  Oriental  in  all  her  passionate 
love  and  tender  sensuousness  that  it  hag  no  equal  tn  the  Oriental 
tales  of  English  literature. 

Moore  followed  the  esaraple  given  by  Byron  in  his  Eastern  epica; 
Laila  Rockh  (1817)  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  attempts  at  imitating 
(he  style  and  atmosphere  of  genuine  Oriental  poetry.  Shelley,  too, 
did  homage  to  the  Orient  in  Atastor  (1S16)  and  the  Rn^oU  of  I»lam 
(1818).  Of  Waller  Scott's  novels  the  two  "Tales  of  the  Crusaders," 
(The  Betrothal  and  The  Talisman.  1825),  The  Surgeon's  Daughter 
(1827),  and  Count  Robert  of  Paris  (1832),  belong  to  our  province. 
One  of  the  most  brilUant  specimens  of  Orientalism  in  the  English 
literature  of  this  period  is  James  Morier's  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan, 
which  beats  VaOiek  in  the  fideUly  of  its  descriptions  and  the  vivacity 
of  its  narrative,  and  has  become  one  of  the  classical  books  of  Eog- 
liah  literature. 

Of  the  poclfi  of  the  Victorian  era,  Tennyson  borrowed  the  idea 
of  his  Loeksley  Hall  from  Sir  William  Jones's  Eo^ish  translation  of 
the  Arabian  Moailakat,  and  according  tn  an  acute  observation  by 
Koeppel,  even  the  solemn,  majestically  broad-flowing  meter  was 
suggested  by  the  cadence  of  the  Arabian  original  as  he  read  it  in 
Sir  William  Jones's  translation.  Prom  the  same  current  which  caused 
Goethe,  Schlcgel,  Rilckert,  and  Bodcnstcdt  to  study  Oriental  Uterflr 
tijrc,  sprang  Matthew  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Htistum  (1853),  and  the 
free  adaptation  of  the  Rubaiyat  from  the  Persian  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
by  Tennyson's  friend  Edward  FitiGerald  (1859),  which  in  its  turn 
exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  pre-Raphaclitcs  and  younger 
bards,  and  is  an  abiding  stimulus  to  the  study  and  translutton  of 
other  Persian  poets.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  lAght  of  Asia,  too,  is  an 
outcome  of  the  same  movement.  Of  AmcrioAn  authors  Emerson 
and  Thoroau  were  deeply  impressed  by  Oriental  philoBophy  and 
WeUoTiichauung. 

All  these  literary  works  belong  to  the  period  that  was  initiated 
by  the  English  conquest  of  India  and  which  may  be  termed  the 
period  of  learned  study  of  Oriental  languages,  literatures,  and  institu- 
tions. Rudy&rd  Kipling's  Indian  tales,  with  their  descriptions  mostly 
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refllUtic  of  humiLn  ehfkractcra  and  nature  pnmt«d  Trom  life,  seem  to 
begin  a  new  period  in  the  history'  of  Oriental  subjects.  And  the  rise 
of  the  Japaaese  in  the  last  decades  and  their  auccessee  in  the  present 
time  may  perhaps  result  in  giving  another  impulse  to  the  literature 
of  the  Wrat,  and  may  transfer  the  interest  in  the  Orient  from  the 
CBfitcra  border  of  the  ancient  Grffico-Roman  world  to  the  ahorcs 
of  Cathay  and  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

Let  US  now  turn  to  another  group  of  problems  which  challenge 
the  acumen  of  the  literary  historiao,  in  the  field  of  recent  literature, 
where  everything  is  moving  and  developing,  where  literature  itself 
is  buey  with  the  solution  of  problems.  It  is  an  indispensable  task  of 
the  literary  historian  to  grasp  the  main  currents  of  modern  literature, 
to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  problems  with  which  il  is  engaged,  ■ 
to  understand  and  describe  them  in  their  origin  and  development, 
and  to  contribute  to  their  solution. 

After  the  battles  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  England  had  the 
uncontested  sway  of  the  H«a.  The  n-milt  was  an  enormous  increase 
of  trade  and  commerce,  but  together  with  this  unprecedented  rise 
of  commerce  and  naliunal  wealth  a  certain  narrow-minded  uttli- 
tarianiiim  and  commercial  spirit  seizj^  bold  of  the  majority  of  the 
Britiah  people  and  invaded  even  the  policy  of  the  Government.  It 
was  the  period  of  unlimited  individualism,  of  the  Manchester  doc- 
trine which  had  the  command  of  Kritinh  politics  for  seveml  decades 
of  the  middle  nineteenth  century.  But  in  the  second  half  of  the 
century  two  difTerent  reactions  set  in  against  this  policy  of  utilitAnan- 
ism  and  individualism:  the  social  or  humanitarian  and  the  impcrial- 
Litic  movement,  which  both  had  their  reflection  in  literature. 

The  former  is  the  older  of  the  two.  It  ran  parallel  with,  and  was] 
antagonistic  to,  the  free-trade  movement  of  the  liberal  parties  by 
which  it  was  only  temporarily  outstripped.  The  reform  of  1832  had 
principally  fulfilled  the  desires  of  the  middle  classes;  it  left  the 
laborcnt  umuitisfiRd.  It  was  this  feeling  of  disappointment  in  the 
working  classes  that  gave  rise  to  the  first  utterances  of  a  socialist 
spirit  in  the  Chartist  movement.  Among  the  first  to  recognise  its 
essence  and  importance  was  Carlylc,  who  in  his  books  on  Charlism 
(1839)  and  Past  and  Present  (1843)  pointed  out  its  ugnificance  and 
made  an  attempt  at  a  just  appreciation  of  it.  The  ideas  he  puts 
forth  in  these  works  are  those  of  a  strong  opponent  to  the  individual- 
ist lai$sri-fa%rc  doctrine,  and  of  an  ardent  believer  in  collectivism, 
i&  this  respect  disclosing  him  as  an  adherent  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Middle  A^es,  for  which  he  otherwise  had  little  admiration. 

If  Carlyle's  writings  were  more  or  less  historicsl,  economic,  and 
philosophic  treatises,  the  new  ideas  were  not  slow  to  invade  also  the 
field  of  belles-lettres  proper.    Strongly  influenced  by  the  Oxford 
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Tractarian  movemeDt,  Disraeli,  in  SybU  and  other  novels,  advocated 
the  rights  of  the  people  from  a  social  conservative  point  of  view. 
In  decided  opposition  to  the  ascetic  Tractarian  spiritt  but  in  pursii- 
aoce  of  the  same  general  aim  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
people,  Kingsley,  in  The  Saint's  Tragedy  (1848),  Vwwi  (1848). 
Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty  (1S50),  and  Alb>n  Locke  (1850)  displayed 
his  ideas  of  Christian  Socialism  and  muscular  Christianity.  Though 
a  promoter  of  trade^unioti:^  and  euuijorative  societit-'S,  he  has  nothing 
of  a  socialist  radical  in  hiiu.  Hi^i  novels  exhibit  a  rare  combination 
of  the  stalwart  bravery  of  the  old  Teutonic  warrior  with  deep 
Chrtatian  piety  and  humane  Roeial  collcctiviiim. 

A  long  series  of  other  writers  cooperated  in  the  same  direction: 
Maurice,  Hughes,  Thomas  Hood,  Ebenezer  Elliott,  Thomas  Cooper, 
Baniford  the  Weaver,  and,  last  but  not  least.  Dickens.  They  all  in 
their  turn  and  in  their  reapectivc  lines  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  social  reform,  to  a  grcfiter  acknowledgment  of 
the  righbi  of  the  people  by  the  governing  classes,  and  towards  a 
reaction  against  the  liberal  Manchester  .whool. 

As  time  passed  on  the  socialist  doctrines  by  degreen  conaolidatet] 
themselvoa  to  the  present  sjistem,  mainly  communistic  in  character. 
And  here  agftin  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  purely  Jiterary  world 
were  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  new  ideas  and  impress  them  upon 
the  reading  public.  Inspired  by  Carlyle,  Raskin  after  1850  imbibed 
the  social  spirit.  Socialism  in  bis  mind  is  strangely  connectetl  with 
romanticism.  He  hated  the  nervous  competition  of  the  present 
age,  with  il«  materialistic,  commercial  spirit  and  capitalistic  organ- 
ization of  industry,  he  hated  the  modem  division  of  lalmr  which 
reduced  man  to  a  machine,  he  had  an  innate  aversion  to  engines  and 
factories,  they  disturbed  his  lesthctie  sense,  and  ho  regarded  their 
introduction  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  general  discontent  of  the 
laboring  classes.  In  Farn  ciavigrra  (1871-94)  he  called  upon  the  work- 
men of  Great  Britain  to  join  him  in  order  to  save  English  country 
life  from  the  invasion  of  machinery.  He  longed  for  a  return  to 
the  primitive  conditions  of  the  Middle  Ages  where  every  arti-itan  was 
an  artist.  With  all  his  sympathy  for  the  social  current,  he  had  no 
sense  for  the  necessary  development  of  things,  like  those  people 
of  the  present  day  who  are  unable  to  realise  that  the  organiBation 
of  capital  in  the  form  of  pools  and  trusts  is  merely  the  inevitable 
reaction  against  the  organiiation  of  labor  and  a  neccFsary  outcome 
of  the  general  economic  development  of  our  age.  If  Carlyle's  social 
opinions  were  deeply  saturated  with  a  strong  moral  and  philosophic 
sense,  Ruskin's  social  theory  may  be  described  as  an  amalgamation 
of  socialist  and  fcsthetic  views. 

Starting  from  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  William  Morris,  in  hia  Utopian 
romance,  Newt  }rom  Nou^ere  (1890),  in  his  Poems  by  the  Way  (1891), 
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io  hU  work  on  SocuUiam :  lU  Growth  and  Outcome  (1893),  and  otb«r 
writings,  developed  more  radical  ideas.  He,  too,  is  a  hater  or  large 
cities;  he,  too,  in  a  manner  is  an  admirer  of  the  Middle  AgcB,  but 
without  feudatism,  monarchy,  and  church.  He  preaches  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  difTcrcnc(«  of  classes,  he  demands  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  more  chances  ot  amutscmeiit  fur  the  working  people.  Uia 
ideal,  like  Ituskin's,  wnea  blending  of  socialist  and  Mttstio  elements, 
and  in  his  practical  activity  as  an  artist  he  tried  to  cany  out  Ruakin'a 
ideas  of  the  mistiion  of  an  as  a  means  of  refining  and  adorning  the 
cvery-day  life  of  the  people. 

In  the  field  of  fiction,  the  American  Bellamy  in  his  looking  Bada- 
ward  (1S80)  made  an  attempt  at  conatntcting  an  ideal  picture  of  the 
socialist  state  to  come,  and  of  late  H.  G.  Wells  has  ventured  upon 
aimilar  ground.  In  dramatic  literature  Bernard  Hhaw  who,  like 
W.  Morris,  has  also  taken  active  part  in  the  aociaJist  movement  in 
a  scries  of  dramas  full  of  cynica]  criticism,  caustic  satire,  and  grim 
humor,  attacks  the  present  foundations  of  society  vifh  a  view 
towards  a  socialist  revolution.  Though  in  most  of  his  pieces  the 
"tendency"  is  too  obtrusive  to  make  them  enjoyable  from  an 
esthetic  point  of  view,  some  no  doubt  exhibit  a  true  dramatic  spirit, 
and  have  been  successful  on  the  stage. 

On  the  whole,  in  surveying  the  part  which  socialism  plays  ia 
modem  English  literature,  we  receive  the  impression  that  though 
it  figures  in  bellee-Icttrea  rather  more  oonsiderably  than  one  might 
at  first  expect,  the  influence  which  the  titerar>'  rcpreaentativea  of 
socialism  have  had  on  the  reading  public  of  Great  Britaiu  appears  to 
ha\'e  been  but  small.  Even  Ruskin's  powerful  miod  bas  hardly 
been  able  to  impress  his  socialist  views  upon  any  Inrge  circle  of 
educated  English  readers,  seeing  that  socialiam  has  after  all  gained 
but  a  scanty  influence  on  the  political  life  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Continental  Kunipean  stales. 
Far  more  iiiiportaiit  buih  in  ita  [lolitica!  and  its  literan,'  sigiuficaoce 
is  the  imperialist  movement.  The  coounercial  spirit  of  the  Manches- 
ter doctrine  reached  its  climax  in  the  Little  En^aod  moveiiieiit  of 
the  sixties,  which  through  Granville  atid  Gladstoae  even  gained  cod* 
trul  of  the  practical  policy  of  the  Government,  and  which  down  to 
the  present  day  has  its  advocates  in  gome  prominent  rrpresentalives 
of  the  old  liberal  era,  such  as  Ooldwin  Smith,  with  whom  I  hud  the 
privilege  of  having  a  long  conversation  on  the  matter  only  the  ottier 
day.  The  radical  postulate  of  this  group  of  politicianfi  and  writers, 
to  gi^t  rid  of  thc>  colonies  aad  above  alt  of  India  as  soon  as  possible, 
could  not  but  evoke  a  strong  patriotic  reaction  which  maDifesttMl 
itself  finit  in  literature,  then  in  politirs. 

And  here  again  CaHyle  in  the  leader.     In  the  same  impetuous 
manner  in  which  he  combated  individualism  in  internal  politics,  he 
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wagpd  WAr  upon  the  commercial  spirit  and  utililariikiiisni  in  foreign 
politics,  his  friend  Tennyson  effectively  aiding  liim  ia  the  language 
of  poetry.  The  Bist  work,  however,  in  which  the  olaimB  of  a  Greater 
Britain  wvrc  deliberately  opposed  to  the  adherent*  of  Little  England, 
was  Charles  Diike's  Greattr  Britain  (iBt  ed.  1867,  new  ed.  1890), 
which  exercised  a  deep  and  far-reuching  influence  on  the  public 
optoion  of  England.  The  new  spirit  soon  showed  JtsL-lf  also  in  politics: 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  Little  i^iiglandcre,  Beacons- 
field,  when  he  eame  into  oflSce,  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  cloacr 
union  betwren  England  and  India,  It  woiild  appear  that  he  had  the 
somewhat  fantastic  idea  of  winning  Syrui  and  Palestine  fur  Eng- 
land and  of  founding  a  continuous  Oriental  empire  under  English 
control  from  the  Mt;ditcTrancan  to  tho  Bay  of  Ikmga!  —  a  scheme 
with  which  he  reaumed  a  dream  of  Lord  Byron's,  whoctu  ultimate 
idea  in  going  to  Greece  and  aacriticing  his  fortune,  his  poetry,  yea, 
his  life,  to  the  enuse  of  Greek  rebellion  wiis  to  leiul  the  modern  Grr-eks 
through  battle  and  Wrtory  to  the  border  of  India,  and  thus  to  be- 
come n  second,  an  English  AlexandRr!  Beaconsfield  eould  not  vuiry 
nut  hu4  anibitiou.s  plans,  but  he  at  least  succecrlr^l  in  persuading  the 
Queen  to  assume  the  title  of  Empress  of  India  (1876),  an  event  that 
was  in  so  far  important  as  it  was  the  first  olficial  nmnifcstation  of 
the  idea  of  a  Itritish  KmpJre. 

The  further  dpvelopment  of  the  imperialistic  movement  in  England 
was  principally  influenced  by  historical  events  of  extTeme  significance. 
Up  to  1860  England's  command  of  the  sea  was  practically  uncon- 
tested; after  that  date  several  new  nations  sprang  up  which  before 
had  almost  been  det  qjmntiUs  nfgligeables  for  English  foreign  policy. 
Germany  and  Italy  were  consolidated  iiito  national  states  of  the 
first  order,  and  Germany  particularly  soon  entered  upon  a  very  close 
comnicrrial  competition  with  England,  so  that  at  the  present  day  she 
ia  her  most  dangerous  rival.  France  recovered  with  an  astounding 
vitality  from  the  blows  which  the  war  of  1870  had  dealt  her.  In  the 
United  States  a  field  of  almost  unbounded  posaibiUttes  for  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprise  opened  after  the  crisis  of  the  Ci\'ll  War,  and 
with  the  mar\-elous  growth  of  their  industries,  the  rapid  increase  of 
their  population  and  wealth,  their  national  importance  grew  from 
year  to  year  and  resulted  in  their  abandonment  of  the  traditional 
Monroe  policy  and  ibeir  lirat  effective  interference  in  European 
politics  on  the  occasion  of  the  Spanish  War.  Russia  built  a  navy  and 
made  menacing  progress  in  Asia  toward  tlie  frontier  of  India.  Lastly, 
Japan,  too,  joined  the  number  of  the  Great  Powers  and  became 
a  serious  rival  of  the  European  nations  in  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  far  East. 

All  these  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  last 
forty  years  could  not  but  deeply  impress  the  mind  of  the  English 
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people,  and  create,  by  way  of  reaction,  a  wave  of  national  prkie  andi 
patriotic  cnlliusiasitt  which  culminated  in  the  desire  for  a  closer  union 
of  tbe  mother  country  and  the  colonies  in  the  shape  of  an  imperial 
federation.  A  nnmbcrof  prominent  Hriters,  both  in  prose  and  in  ver 
greatly  contributed  in  making  ihis  idfta  popular.  Fronde  in  his  Oceanoe' 
(1886)  pnrtrayed  in  vivid  pictures  the  greatness  and  expanse  of  the 
empire  to  the  eyes  of  the  Britieh  people,  and  Sir  John  Sifley.  in  hi« 
lectures  on  The  Expansion  of  Kngtatui  (1883),  brought  home  to  the 
hearts  and  minds, first  of  the  Cambridge  students,  and  then  oT  a  wider 
publie,  the  necessity  of  an  imperial  union,  and  helped  largely  to  foKter 
and  spread  the  new  idea  among  the  professional  classes.  What 
Seeleyand  Froudedid  in  prose  essays  and  addresses,  Kiplingexprcased 
in  poetry'  and  6ctinii.  His  warm  and  vivid  skntcbes  of  Indian  life 
and  mannera  went  a  long  way  towards  oreating  a  new  interest  in 
India  among  the  British  public,  wiule  the  powerful  outburst  of  patri- 
otic feeling  in  eoUoclions  of  jKJPms  like  The  Sevim  Sea»,  etc.,  which 
indeed  is  sometimes  not  far  from  chauvinism,  touched  kindred  strings 
and  found  a  rejoicing  echo  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  his  country- 
men. Nor  was  he  the  only  patriotic  singer  in  the  field:  the  Boer  War 
especially  produced  quite  a  series  of  poems  of  a  similar  character, 
Alfred  Austin,  the  poet  laureate,  Swinburne,  and  others,  being  among 
those  who  cMmed  in  with  tiie  author  of  The  Barrack  Room  BaUads  and 
The-  Seven  Seas.  All  these  writers  paved  the  way  for  that  chief  polit- 
ical representative  of  imperialism,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  whose  ambi- 
tion it  if;  to  become  the  Bismarck  of  the  British  Empire. 

America,  too,  was  not  slow  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  imjicrial- 
istic  spirit  which  in  point  of  fact  neentB  to  pervade  all  nations  at 
present.  Here  again  the  men  of  letters  had  a  considerable  share  in 
the  spreading  of  the  new  ideas.  It  was  the  epocli-markiiig  works  of 
Captain  Mahan  above  all  that  prepared  the  public  for  the  far-sighted 
and  ambitious  foreign  policy  which  was  inaugurated  by  President 
McKinley  and  his  counselors,  and  continued  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment. 

betiidcs  these  politiral  currents  then-  aniwvcral  of  a  purely  literary 
diaracter.  One  of  the  most  n^nmrkabie  features  of  English  poetry 
in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  predominance  of 
a  formal,  n^sthetieixing  tendency. 

In  the  age  of  Scott  and  Byron  the  material  interest  was  greatly 
predoniinitn t  in  pnetrj'.  The  rlpscriptionH  of  nature  and  of  plain  and 
simple  human  conditinns  in  Wordsworth's  poems  arc  conveyed  in  an 
unpretending,  sonictimes  even  prosaic  language;  in  Southcy's  and 
Scott's  works  it  is  the  etory  itaelf  and  the  culture-historical  back- 
ground; with  Bypor  it  is  passion  and  the  general  view  of  the  world; 
it  is  philosophie  and  a'sthetic  speculation  with  Shelle^r  that  form  the 
eaaential  features  in  their  poetry  respectively  and  claim  the  reader's 
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principal  interest.  With  aome  of  tfaem  indeed,  as  especially  in  tW 
case  of  Shelley,  form  and  matter  are  almost  equally  balanced,  equally 
prominent,  but  in  none  of  them  is  form  domineering. 

This  prevalence  of  matter,  of  contents ,  is  still  stronger  in  the  tend- 
ene>'  of  Carlylo's  worktt,  which  indeed  in  a  maimer  are  hostile  to  all 
poetry.  Resulting  partly  from  the  tradition  of  Seottish  Puritanism, 
partly  from  the  influence  of  German  thinkers,  a  rigid  moral  standard ' 
is  here  set  up  for  judging  literature,  and  leathetic  aims  arc  made  sub- 
servient to  ethics.  In  the  outward  garb  of  Cariyle's  writings,  too, 
form  is  entirely  subordinate  to  matter;  hiH  capriciouti  language  has 
deaervedly  been  reprimanded  for  its  impogaible  imitations  of  German 
models,  ihough  it  ehould  never  be  forgotten  that  underlying  this 
rough  and  nigged  surface  there  ia  an  elementary  force  of  mind  and 
character  in  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  which  has  impressed  its  stamp  upon 
the  literature  and  the  thought  of  a  whole  age,  and  it  is  an  unjust 
exaggeration  when  fiosse  eomparcH  Carlyle  ti>  an  ill-tempered  dog 
that  barks  at  mankind,  "angry  if  it  is  still,  yet  more  angry  if  it 
movea." 

The  same  e<)mbinati(m  of  deep  thinking  with  outward  forndeasness 
recurs  in  Browning,  who  adds  dramatic  power  and  subtle  psychological 
anaJysiB  to  the  moral  strength  of  Cnrlyle.  Striking  and  original 
though  his  poetic  images  frequently  are  if  judge^  singly,  hiit  language 
in  general  Ih  the  reverse  of  formally  beautiful. 

Although  both  Carlylc  and  Browning  lived  till  the  ninth  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  centurj',  literature  in  the  second  half  of  this  century 
was  on  the  whole  rather  characterized  by  a  trend  towards  refinement 
of  form.  In  many  respects  this  was  directly  antagonistic  to  the  style 
of  Carlyle  and  Itrowning,  and  derived  its  inspiration  from  mirh  lofty 
singers  as  Shelley,  or  perhaps  e%-en  more  so  from  romanticisUs  like 
Coleridge  and  especially  KeatA,  who  endeavored  to  teach  mankind 
the  lesson  that  "  Ikauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty;  that  is  all  ye  know  on 
earth,  and  all  yc  need  to  know,"  and  in  whose  poetry  the  significance 
of  matter  decidedly  yielded  to  the  beauty  of  form. 

The  victory  of  the  formal  element  this  time  was  not,  as  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  achieved  by  clas.siciara,  but  by 
mmanticism,  Tennyson  was  strongly  inflvienced  by  Keats,  but  in 
Tennyson  &s  in  Shelley,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  also  in  Words- 
worth, contents  and  form  are  harmoniously  balanced.  H  was  espe- 
cially Ruskin,  the  apostle  of  beauty,  and  his  friends  the  pre-Raphael- 
ites,  to  whose  work  this  triumph  of  form  was  largely  due.  St.irting  an 
he  did  from  the  ethical  standpoint  of  Carlyle.  which  he  retftincd  in  hi» 
views  on  social  policy.  Ruskin  at  the  same  time  supplied  what  waa 
lacking  in  Carlyle  by  adding  the  ffisthetic  principle  to  his  view  of  the 
world-  He  thus  became  the  leader  and  advi^T  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation of  poets. 
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The  latent  influence  of  Coleridge  and  Keats  is  noticeahle  every- 
where in  this  new  movement.  As  in  the  poetry'  of  Keats,  the  muterial 
inten-stin  the  pocmaand  pictures  of  the  pre-HaphaeliU?  Hrothrrhood 
and  their  congeners  iit  gicnerally  [tmull.  The  continued  repetition 
of  similar  mottvea  and  the  perpetual  rcit(>ration  of  the  same  frail, 
hectic,  morbid  charnctcre  would  needs  have  a  monotonous  and  tiring 
effect.,  if  not  eoiinterbnlanced  by  beauty  of  form,  which  was  therefore 
elaborately  ctilttvated. 

This  instinct  for  formal  beauty  in  poetry  attained  ib$  maximum  in 
Swinburne,  who,  topethcr  with  Pope  and  Byron,  is  perhaps  the  most 
marvelous  formal  gemus  in  English  literature.  His  productions  arc 
conspicuous  for  n  wonderful  word-melody,  and  he  has  not  unjustly 
been  t-ermed  the  musician  among  Knglish  poets,  but  the  value  of  his 
creations  is  lamentably  impaired  byhLs  irresistible  inclinntion  toward 
sacrificinp  sense  to  form.  In  an  epifi  poem  like  The  Tale  of  BaUm  the 
interest  in  the  storj*  is  entirely  overshndowed,  the  discriminating 
faculty  of  the  intellect  is  almost  lulled  asleep  by  the  continuous 
jinf;lin}{  of  melodious  words  and  alliterative  or  rhymed  phmses;  the 
reader  Hoes  not  even  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  poetic  pictures 
which  form  such  a  prominent  feature,  for  example,  in  the  plaetic 
poetry  of  Keata. 

And  it  ifl  similar  in  painting,  with  which  poetry  is  indissolubly 
eonneclod  in  the  work  of  the  pre-Raphaelites.  In  the  pictures  of 
the  first  prc-Raphaelite  painters,  there  was  at  all  events  variety  and 
interest  of  subject.  Burne-Jones  is  typical  for  the  predoniinarceof 
form.  His  figures  are  to  a  great  extent  conventional,  monotonous, 
tirceome,  the  effect  of  his  pictures  being  principally  due  to  the 
beauty  of  lines  and  color.  In  the  paintings  of  Burac-Jones  Uie 
transition  to  the  decorative  is  clearly  visible;  the  increaiied  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  decorative  element,  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
led  to  a  preference  for  the  industrial  arts,  which  were  successfully 
cultivated  both  by  Burm-Joiica  and  by  Wjlliuin  Morris,  and  which, 
principally  through  the  merit  and  efforts  of  the  latter,  have  witnessed 
a  new  era  of  their  development  in  the  last  deeadea. 

Engliiih  literature  had  once  before  seen  a  |wriod  when  tlie  formal 
element  had  the  sway  over  poetry ;  it  was  in  the  age  of  elassicism,  the 
age  of  Drydcn  and  I'ope.  As  in  those  times,  so  at  the  prfsent  day,  we 
find  closely  correlated  with  it  an  aeccndcncy  of  French  influence  in 
England  which  again  is  not  restricted  to  the  formal  side  alone. 

Knim  170.'>  to  1850  the  heroes  of  German  literature  had  exerted 
a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  Kngliah  world  of  letters,  and  Carlyle 
had  been  its  cnthusia-stie  apostle.  According  to  the  nattiral  law  ol 
change  the  tn«te  of  the  public  became  gradually  satiated,  and  grew 
tired  of  it.  Now  it  happened  that  while  the  interest  in  Ocnnan  litera- 
ture faded  slowly  away,  and  the  level  of  Ucrman  poctr>'  it*cJf  was 
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decidedly  declining,  French  lit«r&tureii-itne8sed  an  cm  of  rptnarkable 
brilliancy:  the  age  of  Balzac,  Victor  Hugo,  M^rinitfe,  Dumas,  Suinte- 
Beuve,  Musset,  Gautier,  Augier,  Baudelaire,  Sardou,  Zola,  Daudct, 
MftuposBant,  etc.  It  was  also  perhaps  not  without  eignilicancc  that 
the  French  court  undor  Napoleon  III  occupied  a  loading  position  in 
Europe  stmilttr  to  that  wtuch  it  liad  had  in  the  great  ngc  of  Louis 
Quatorze.  Thtu  it  seems  natural  enough  that  the  interest  of  the 
English  public  in  French  literature  and  life  should  have  conquered 
tlie  position  which  in  the  first  half  of  the  centur>'  had  been  occupied 
by  the  interest  in  Germany. 

The  French  influeiirte  mariirt^i^tii  itself  in  difiTerent  diruclions:  it  is 
not  restricted  to  the  formal  side,  the  elegance  of  the  language  and 
tereenesa  of  expreasion,  it  is  also  couspicuoua  in  the  matter  of  tend- 
ency, and  in  this  respect  both  the  romantic  and  the  realistic  Bcboots 
have  fallen  under  the  spelt  of  French  writers.  Neo-Romanticista  like 
O'Shaughncssy  (^In  Epic  of  Women,  1870,  Lays  of  France,  1872, 
Music  and  Moonlight,  1S74,  SotiQs  of  a  Worker,  1881),  John  Paj-ne 
(.4  Masiiuco]  Shaduwa,  1H70, /nfciy/ioa,  1871,  Sonj^so/  Life  and  Death , 
1872,  Lautrec,  1878,  Neii)  Poenu,  1880),  and  Th.  MarxiaU  (A  Galliry 
of  Pigeons,  1873),  wrote  under  the  influence  of  Victor  Hugo,  Gautier, 
and  the  decadents,  such  as  Banville,  Baudelaire,  and  Bcrtrand.  On 
the  other  side,  novels,  like  those  by  Thomas  Hardy,  George  Moors, 
and  George  Ginsing  (who,  in  opite  of  a  recent  utterance  of  Mr.  Wells, 
is  after  all  essenLially  a  realist),  would  be  simply  incoraptehcnsible 
without  Guy  de  Maupassunt,  Zola,  and  other  French  authors. 

In  criticism,  too,  French  influt-nct;  is  very  pnimineut.  Since  Ruskin 
and  Matthew  Arnold  most  EiiKlisfa  critics,  e.  g.  Swinburne,  Saints- 
bury,  GufiBe,  and  others,  have  shown  a  decided  preference  for  the 
French  school  of  thinking  and  feeling. 

A  further  striking  characterijitic  of  English  litcratun*  at  the  present 
day  is  the  almost  entire  lack  of  dramatic  poetry  of  high  standard. 
The  effects  of  the  blow  which  the  Puritans  inflicted  on  the  English 
drama  in  ItM2  have  never  been  wholly  overcome.  The  theatre  is 
still  regarded  in  muny  quarters,  even  nmong  the  educated  classes  in 
England  and  America,  as  an  amu^ment  of  lower  rank,  or  rather 
people  fail  to  rccoptiie  the  educational  value  of  good  stjijrc  perform- 
aoces.  There  are  no  city  or  court  thralrrjs  us  in  (Jtnnany,  where  the 
stage  has  long  since  been  ofHcially  acknowledged  as  a  source  of  rcfiae- 
ment  and  higher  eduealion.  Irving's  endeavors  in  this  direction  have 
BO  far  bfen  unsucre.ssful.  Private  theatres,  however,  naturally  favor 
modern  sensational  pieces  which  insure  full  houses. 

But  the  luck  of  high-closH  dramatic  poetry  in  England  and  Amerio& 
mny  find  a  further  cxplonation  in  the  general  growth  of  commercial 
life,  which  causes  a  certain  prosaic  sobriety  in  the  tastes  and  intercfets 
of  the  people.   There  U  no  such  lively  sympathy  with  literary  ques- 
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tions  S8  there  was,  e.  g.,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  astounding 
development  of  sport,  moreover,  since  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  ahsnrbs  the  entire  interest  of  wide  circles  of  the  people 
in  the  hours  of  leifliire  and  dulls  the  capacity  for  amusements  of  a 
more  refinrd  sort.  The  public  that  does  attend  theatrical  pcrform- 
nnces  wants  to  be  amused  rather  than  educated;  hence  the  preference 
for  comedy,  farce,  pantomime,  operetta,  and  melodrama.  Various 
attempts  to  raiae  the  level  of  the  stage  have  been  without  result. 
To-day  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  most  good  book-dramas  do  not 
succeed  on  the  stage,  while  those  pieces  that  attract  the  public  ar«' 
generally  poor  poetry. 

Creditable  work,  to  be  8ure,has  been  done  by  the  late  Oscar  Wilde, 
or  by  living  authors  like  Stephen  Phillips  and  Bernard  Shaw,  but 
they  could  not  be  called  first-class  dramatists.  Paoh  and  Francesra 
no  doubt  is  full  of  dramatic  vigor,  but  it  is  a  single  scene  stretched 
out  into  a  drama.  Candida  and  one  or  two  other  pieces  of  Shaw's 
have  been  succeasful  on  the  stage,  but  hia  work  on  the  whole  is  ham- 
pered by  a  tendency  to  doctrinairianiam.  The  fact  remains  that  since 
Sheridan  England  h&n  not  had  a  dramatic  writer  of  first  rank. 

Lyric  and  epic  poetry  suffer  from  the  same  misfortunes.  Epic 
poetry  indeed  has  never  occupied  an  important  place  in  English 
literature.  Bnt  at  present  ijTic  poetry  is  unpopular  in  England,  aa, 
for  that  matter,  it  is  in  Germany,  where  the  drama  is  a  favorite  with 
the  public. 

All  literary  interests  of  the  English  public  to-day  arc  absorbed 
by  the  novel  and  the  mngazincji  and  newspapers.  They  furnish  the 
intellectual  daily  food  of  thousands  of  people.  Heading,  like  stage 
perrormanees,  must  be  light  and  amusing  to  innure  the  relLih  of  the 
public.  Bnt  the  English  novel  seems  to  have  passed  its  culminating 
point,  and  there  is  rea.son  to  hope  that  we  may  witness  sooner  or  later 
tb  revival  of  the  other  kinds  of  poetry  like  that  which  followed  the  great 
age  of  English  novcliAls  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

These  would  seem  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  burning  questions  that 
claim  the  interest  of  the  historian  of  English  literature.  A  vast 
amount  of  work  has  still  to  be  done  before  all  these  problems  will  be 
adequately  treated,  and  there  is  a  wide  field  of  work  for  scholars  both 
on  this  side  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  conadcrablc  pan 
of  this  work  will  fall  to  the  shan;  of  Amerieaa  scholarBhip,  which  is 
progressing  with  such  Astounding  rapidity. 
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EVOLUTION   OF    THE   STUDY  OF   ROMANCE  MEDIEVAL 
LITERATURE   IN   THE   NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

BT  PIO  HAJNA 
iTrantlated  frtm  the  Itotittn  by  ctiUTtety  of  L.  Cipriani,  Ph.  D. ,  Chiat^io  Univeriity) 

[Pio  Rajna,  Frafessor  or  Romanire  Liuigoagps  and  Literature,  Instituto  R.  Stud. 
SHperiori.  Floreniv,  Ilnly.  sjiiw  ISSlt.  b.  rtondno.  Lomljardv,  Italy.  July  B, 
184T.  iJ.Litt,  cumliiudc,  UiiivcTOlyof  Piw.  1866.  Pniriiwinif  Ijit in  wid  Greek 
LikralMrr.  Royal  Ii)'«ruDiof  M-ndeaa.  18i)8'72;  ibid.  Itoyol  Lyceum  at  Milan, 
18ri-73;  Proft-BHor  or  Itrttiiiuice  Liti-raturtr,  Actademia  R.  Scion tifico-litterario, 
Milui,  1874—83-  Member  o(  Royal  Acndcmy  of  Scirnw  of  Tjirin,  wrreaponding 
nuinbcr  of  AccAdcrnia  doUn  Soicnitn  dclln  Crunrn,  AcoAdcmia  df'i  Lin^i,  Diuitf' 
Bocitty,  Camhridgp,  MaM,,  Modem  Lftngiina;!'  Sowfty  ol  Airiprica.  Author  of 
The  SoumM  o}  Orhmdo  F-urioao ;  The  Befinninga  o}  Ou  /"rencA  Bpie;  Trealiat 
VII  CvUiMpiiai  t^ni/uof/e  vj  Dante,  ote.] 

In  order  to  account  for  the  evolution  of  the  study  of  Romance 
medieval  literature  during  the  nineteenth  century,  I  begin  by  placing 
myself  at  the  atarting-pUce,  and  I  look  backward.  What  had  been 
done  until  then? 

It  is  imperative  to  keep  well  in  mind  that.for  the  Middle  Ag^s,  there 
is  a  profound  differenc©  between  Italy  and  the  other  natiorm  whom 
language  makes  her  sistera.  For  the  latter,  archaic  literary  productions 
are  irithcred  branches  of  the  tree;  for  Italy  they  constitute  the  very 
taink.  The  contrast,  less  great  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  where  there 
is  no  break  between  the  old  and  the  new,  ie  most  marked  in  France, 
where  adiBtinct  literature  was  formed  by  the  older  phases,  of  which  the 
Houthem  one  had  indeed  the  charactenKties  of  a  foreign  literature. 

The  causes  are  nmnifold,  but  one  stands  out  overwhelmingly. 
Ncithf^jr  France  nor  Spain  (I  call  the  whole  peninsula  Spain)  had  the 
privilege  of  a  Dante.  And  the  finish  of  Petrarch,  the  mcllowneBa  of 
Boccacpio,  soon  took  their  place  beaidn  the  geniu.s  of  an  Alighieri. 
Thus  the  fourteenth  century  had  not  yet  closed  when  Italy  already 
poJUeKscd  a  lit^-rature  which  could  rightly  be  called  cla.'^ical.  And  it 
remained  cliutaical  even  when  a  second  period  followed  the  marvelous 
productiveness  of  the  fint. 

Duite,  Petrarch,  Boe«ftceio,  were  subjects  of  constAot  odmiratioD. 
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And  this  admiration  brought  forth  a  study  that  took  all  forms 
permitted  by  the  capacity  of  the  times.  Nor  was  this  study  restricted 
to  the  grcatesit  authors.  Thanks  to  them,  even  the  k-sser,  indeed  the 
least  of  writers,  were  studied,  especially  after  Tuscany  hod  act  up  its 
uQuicut  tau^uAKC  as  the  standard  tuu^ur. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Itaty  knew  her  remote  past 
as  well  as  her  near  past.  I  cannot  indulge  in  details;  but  in  order  to 
measure  the  work  done,  it  siiifices  to  recall  that  Italy  had  already 
pmduccd  thciSfortaof  Tiraboschi,  an  exposition  of  ordered  and  aacer- 
tained  facts  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  Nor  did  Italy  stop  here. 
HnvinK  in  the  bcj!;iniuQR  a  knowledge,  later  regained,  th&t  other 
kindred  people  had  forestalled  her  in  the  vulgar  tongues,  and  that 
their  example  urged  her  on,  she  glanced  beyond  her  boundaries. 
The  De  Vulgari  Elorpimtia  is  filled  with  the  conception  of  the  unity  of 
the  Romance  nations  in  literature  as  well  as  in  langtiage.  And  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Elaqucntia  was  worthily 
matehcd  by  the  sketch  of  the  historj*  of  Roman  poetry  with  which 
Giovan  Maria  Barbieri  intended  to  preface  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Rh^ning.'  The  most  important  place,  next  to  the  Italian,  is  here 
held  by  the  Provencal  lyric;  and  to  this  all  care  was  always,  and  by 
the  nature  of  things  had  to  be,  particularly  turned.  Do  not  let  us 
exaggerate  the  result  of  this  care.  No  real  tradition  of  Provencal 
doctrinGwaseverestahlished.  Everyseholarhad.so  tospeak.to  begin 
anew.  The  fact  is  neverthelofis  noteworthy  enough;  and  the  Trouba- 
dours owed  to  this  Italian  care  the  preservation  of  many  and  many 
leaves  in  their  laurel  wreaths,  and  owed  to  it  also  that  these  leaves 
kept  more  or  less  green.* 

In  Spain  the  national  spirit  was  never  lulled,  and  remained  ever 
faithful  to  certain  ancient  ideals.  The  name  of  the  Cid  particularly 
has  never  ceased  to  make  all  Spanish  hearts  beat.  They  certainly 
l)cat,  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  a  new  art  more  refined  and 
leas  spontaneous,  the  acquaintance  with  Italian  models,  and  human- 
istic studies,  made  them  look  down  contemptuously  on  those  "»• 

'  Unluckily  Ihi?  work  stopped  here :  and  this  first  book  WMpulrlithcd,  mui  well 
kooWQ,  morv  than  two  liundrL-d  years  later  by  TiraboDchi,  iindn-  tlic  title,  perlupt 
iom-ewhat  et  caption  able,  Drll'  iingine  drila  porna  rxinaUi.    Mod^na,  1700. 

'  Thfi  liAwh  word*  itiat  «n  thii  ««lij*-ct  l>ur*l  frcm  the  inritfttrd  Upa  o(  Lmsnd 
il'Auwiv  in  hU  introtliictian  ta  tlio  t'nidiavx,  Pnriii,  1779,  p.  iv,  do  not  Hniind  di«- 
mrnwatilE'  to  Ita.U&ii  earer  "  D'un  autre  vbt/t  \m  Troubudoun  Prox'en^aux  snt  laiiiaA 
aprte  rux,  je  ne  sain  Crop  pourquoi.  une  renoRuni<«  qui  a  ^bloui  lout  \e  nionde; 
non  i)u'on  se  iKiit  luimf^  itliiiwr  par  Im  ^liiffw  proilii;u<^  ihvrm  Ic  ti'mpx  k  cm<  trist^w 
ClumnoDniprB,  ou  <|u'oii  kX.M  w^duit  par  Icurn  OiivruKpa;  miua  lltnlir  dont  ilii 
furcnt  IcB  maltrca.  et,  oh  lea  introduieit  I'affiait^!  du  Wfittgc,  s'eet  plu  k  itninor- 
tiUwr  Itfur  lu^inoire ;  vi  telle  ful  I'ori^uu  dc  k-ur  Krand«  et  trop  hcurcuso  foi^ 
tuHA.  La  rcoonnftt«H»Ln«fe  Af.  deux  ou  troui  Egrivaina  cH^brfu  iMinMkuv^dol'oubll. 
On  LnAit  cni  degruids  hotinnm  jiarcc  ([tin  l¥t.rnrr|iipi>t  Ir  nnntn  leu  chflnttnot:  fit 
aujourd'hui  que  peu  d«  ^ns  bobi  ph  ^tat,  ou  plutat  que  personn«  ne  canfoit  niUe 
de  verifier  ««  pan^gynques  tnjmpours.  s(lDpt6i  mr  piuolo.  I'opiiiion  do  tour 
m^rilo  pn^iiut  UtllDinenC,  mtaio  pnrmi  Im  rprh  iimtniits,  (lu'il  n'«n  eat  aucun  qui 
no  W  croio  l«f  p*rc«  dc  toulc  notrc  Litt^rature  modeme. 
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'vagno&i  6  canUrea  de  que  las  goiitt'^  dc  baxa  6  scrvit  (^uudicion  se 
*\egn,n."'  But  thU  art,  tlm  knowledge,  tliis  culture,  jJow«rle«8  ti> 
pmduci-  anything  viUd.  becntne  fatal  to  the  picservatioii  evcu  uf  what 
prKcediiif;  ceiiturii-s  hod  produeed,  and  which  lliey  thentselves  had, 
beaidus,  hardly  cared  to  make  widely  known.  Indeed,  was  it  not  pos- 
sible to  lose  even  the  certainly  precious  collection  of  the  poetical 
work*  of  an  tngenions  prince,  who  tlouritihed  as  late  as  the  first  half 
«if  the  fourteenth  century,  of  Don  Jnan  Manuel?  And  it  is  due  to  tiie 
rontcmpt  of  the  ancient  style,  that  the  history  of  the  Amcuiui  ib  still  so 
oliseure.*  The  national  Kpiril  that  ]  epoke  of  continued  nevcrtlielees 
to  expand  greatly.  The  sixteenth  oenturj-  produced  "romances" 
lavishly,  which  exalted,  vilified,  lamented  aneient  deeds  and  persona, 
although  not  restricted  to  these  subjects  alone,  preluding  thereby  the 
ni(»st  fertile  theatre,  which  sprang  also  from  the  most  intimate  fibres 
of  the  >Si>anish  people.  Hut  m>  would  ^adly  give  up  this  new  wi^lth 
in  order  to  mrovcr,  more  numerous  and  in  better  shape,  the  humble 
popular  models  which  we  now  laboriously  seek  amongst  that  luxuri- 
ant growth,  it  would,  however,  be  absurd  to  blame  any  one.  Let  us 
rather  praise  Spain  for  having  preceded  other  nations  in  the  gen- 
eral review  oF  her  literary  past.  Tliis  she  did  with  the  two  liihlio- 
Ihecof.  of  NicoiAs  Antonio,  of  which,  if  the  Nova  is  a  mere  dictionary, 
the  Vttiui,  which  hero  alone  concerns  us,  has  the  order  if  not  the 
eonnection  of  history.  It  is  true  tliat  what  followed  was  not  worthy 
of  such  a  beginning.  We  have  a  mere  outline  in  the  Origenes  (which 
come  down  to  the  times  of  the  author)  de  la  Poesia  casHUana  of  \'e- 
lasquex.  published  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  * 
and  the  Manorias  of  Sarmiento  are  rich,  but  a  jumble.*  But  Spain 
makes  up  for  this,  and  surprises  us  again  with  the  Coleceion  de  Pofiia* 
CasUliiiJKis  anlcrioTts  al  sitflv  XV  of  Sanehti!,  whieli  began  toapjjear 
in  1779,  in  wliich  collection  the  Cid,  amongst  other  things,  first  saw 
the  light. 

The  neglect  of  medieval  literature  was  nowhere  so  great  as  in  the 
country  in  which  it  had  lieen  incomparably  the  most  fertile,  that  is  Ln 
1" ranee.  Nowhere  was  the  voice  of  the  past,  so  coniptelely  stifled  by 
the  mutable  prtweiit.  Only  the  historians,  the  Romance  of  the  Rose, 
and  certaui  Romancia  of  the  Round  Table,  escaped  oblivion.   As  for 

'  "  Prnhfinin  f  curta  f]iM>l   iniirf]!!^  cle  SAiilillAnA  pnvi>6  al  CondwiAbI?  d« 
I'mtiiRsil  cnn  Iiw.  olims  suyas."  sect.  ix. 
'  (Jiist-rvi'  Dip  tillc  at  th<?  tx'giuninff  of  oiir  Cajillliaii  text:  "  Aoul  eiimiitiea  o) 

firitiM'Tti  librn  lirl  r.ifontnjlo  i'  virttiiioi)  fMljnllcTo  Anuidta,  liijo  Af\  Iti'v  IVrion  tie 
iniilu  y  de  loi  Itoynn  Kllscnu;  c)  citnl  fii<^  com-Kido  v  emcDondo  por  c)  Iiounudo  ^ 
virtuosi)  caljAllcroOiuvS-Ordoncz  de  MoatallM).  n-pilorde  la  nnbl«  villa  ilr  Mi-dina 
drl  Compo,  6  coircKi^lc  dv  \o*  lui'liruus  vTiKumlra,  que  Mtnbnn  c>tTuptoe  6  com- 
pumlr^d  rii  antiHiio  cirtilo  pnr  fnltiv  cU-  loa  diTcri'nti-o  r»crip>tari?*;  quitnndo  muotiA* 
pnlnhnu  eiip('T(liine,  #  poiiiendo  otnt«  dp  wins  polido  v  eU'ganl*  Mtilo.  .  ." 

•  MjilngB.  i~h4. 

*  Memnria*  })am  la  hinfiiria  rfc  la  pntMta  jr  porlnn  t»j>rmnU».  Tliov  wrro  published 
in  177.%.  ttir*>i!  years  oilvt  the  death  of  th^  muthor,  by  whom  th4?y  hud  l:ie«]ti  com- 
posed long  borore. 
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some  of  their  C&rlovingian  brethren,  they  could  hardly  bo  recognized 
in  the  new  garb  they  had  been  compelled  to  don.  The  songs  of  the 
Troubadours  had  ceased  to  be  heard  as  soon  as  their  authors  had  been 
laid  in  the  grave;  and  amidst  the  Italians  who  moved  amongst  these 
tombs  was  seen  only  one  Frenchman,  attracted  by  the  example  of  our 
countrymen,*  namely,  Jean  de  Notrcdame;  and  he  would  betler  have 
not  been  se«ii  there,  either.  Let  us  rejoice  that  the  aouthcmer,  Notre- 
damc,  roused,  as  I  believe,  the  very  diflfcrcDt  northerner.  Fauchet.' 
But  Fauchct,  and  his  rival  and  co-worker  Pasquicr,  had  no  foUow- 
era; '  and  the  eeventeenlh  century,  which  was  then  beginning,  turned 
minds  more  than  ever  from  the  early  literature,  creating  a  new 
one  inspired  by  other  ideat«,  which  rose  to  heights  that  appeared 
even  loftier  than  they  actually  were.  Thue  ignorance  was  united  to 
contempt.*  And  ignorance  and  contempt  would  have  continued  till 
the  Lord  knuws  when,  if  at  that  same  time  scholarsliip  had  not  ac- 
quired, even  in  France,  a  vigor  not  seen  before,  and  if  from  beyond 
seas  and  rivers  a  prejudice-destroying  wind  had  not  begun  to  blow. 
To  scholarship,  as  well  as  to  the  related  natural  siiieiiccs,  every  sub- 
ject is  worthy  of  study.  And  study  becomes  imperative  whenever 
scholartihip  aims  at  a  complete  and  cannerted,  that  is  historleal, 
knowledge  and  presentation.  This  happened  even  in  reganJ  t«  the 
order  of  thinga  which  concerns  us  in  the  timc-a  we  are  going  backto, 
exactly  the  period  in  which  the  idea  and  the  need  of  a  hterary  history 
took  shape.  Therefore  popular  medieval  literature  bod  to  be  placed 
beside  the  Latin  in  the  Histoire  Litt&rmre,  which,  after  a  long  pre- 
paration by  himself  and  others,  Dom  Rivet  began  to  publish  in  1733, 
with  the  intention  of  carrying  it  from  most  remote  to  modern  times.* 
The  place  granted  the  medieval  popular  branch  would  not  have  been 
80  great  if  the  execution  of  this  grand  work  had  remained  in  Bene- 
dictine hands.  In  the  twelve  volumes  due  to  Dom  Rivet  and  hi»  im- 
mediate foMowenj,  popular  literature  has  a  Bmaller  share  than  the  date 
of  1167,  which  we  re-aeh,  would  demand.  The  itenedictines  felt  no 
great  liking  for  this  literature,  though  they  were  extremely  suscepti- 

'  Thi«  sppfuB  M  well  from  geoiT&l  n-uonii  aa  from  the  book  itaeU:  dedicated 
to  CAtlii'riiii.-  li^  MMliri,  broiif;!it  U>  liK'^t  (tlir  uutliur  sjkvs)  liy  lilt  n-queet  of  (our 
fcentlfincn,  two  of  wtiom  nre  ItAlinn,  and  l>_v  onf  of  thc»c  two  publicihRd  lo  lUJian 
when  tlir  prinling  of  the  Fronch  original  wis  not  yrt  coiiiplptorf. 

'  FnticEiet  irivee  "  tea  nams  et  EanunAJro  des  truvres,  d?  (-xxTti  PoCtfis  Fraupois 
vivans  avant  Van  mccc."  K'otrMlame's  Irouttulouni  miirt*  »«?vejitY-i«x. 

*  "Kd  "vain  JTuu|u'iri,"  Ilotij  Rivft  will  my  rr-EirtfulIj',  "drux  de  no*  Btitruni 
dol»rindti  y.\iKh<:\vonthiM\t\o\a"  miflairtlilUrairedeiaFmnct.  i,  ii). 

*  IkiilfDu'a  veraoii.  '|l>uraat  lee  prt-micra  ana,"  etc.,  are  too  imivcreaUy  known 
to  bo  more  tliiui  lucnliuu^-d  lit-rt". 

*  Vol.  VI,  p.  l.*) :  "  .  .  Quftnt  itux  Itnlion*  en  pattlculier,  tin  dr  noa  S^avaaUt 
quin  l>f>A.iicniip  trnvitilli^wirrorijcinr  dcnoCre  lan^ni^i  timurr  quo  1?  famf-ux  Bocaoe 
H  prisdc?  Hotiinnir  Fnincow  la  piapartdi<  »»b  noiiv(.-IIcs.etPbtrarque.et  l(«  aulna 
Pontes  ItalleiiB.  ont  pill^  Im  yAwn  Licaus  cnclruiu  dm  chanaona  di^  Thiliaud  Itol  do 
NavAiTC,  d«  Gace  Urulnt,  du  Cli&Uilaiii  do  Couci,  et  dea  vieux  RuDiancinn  Prao- 
Coul" 
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ble  to  the  gratification  national  pride  gained  oreeenuyl  to  gain  from 
it.  They  did  Dot  appreciate  ita  importance,  so  that  in  volume  vii, 
which  Deverthc-lfss  marks  a  remarkable  progress,  Dom  Rivet,  even 
for  a  monument  as  important  aa  Boethius,  limits  tiis  qiintations  to 
nine  lines  of  the  fragment  made  knoiim  by  the  Abb^  I<cbanif,  and 
this  "pour  Hre  moiss  i  charge  h  scs  lecteurs."'  A  higher  degree 
of  eym[)athy  and  intelligence  appears  in  the  difiocrtations  gathered 
and  published  in  the  volumes  of  the  Histoire  and  M^moires  of 
the  Acad^tie  Borate  des  Inacriptums  et  BelUs-Leltres.^  And  one  of  the 
Academicians,  La  Curtic  de  Sainte-Palayc.  spent  all  his  long  and 
indiiatrious  life  witliin  the  recesses  of  the  languages,  the  literatures, 
the  history,  of  medieval  France.  It  is  noteworthy  in  him  that  he  had 
no  aecUonal  preferences,  and  was  the  first  northerner  who  turned  to- 
wards the  Kouth,  m  that  from  his  material,  when  he  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  elaborating  it,  came  forth  the  Hiatoire  litt&airedet  Trouba- 
doun  of  the  Abbfi  Millot,'  faulty  indtnxJ,  yet  better  than  its  fame. 
His  broad  patrioCifim  contrasted  with  the  narrow  patriotiam  of  Le- 
grand  d'Aussy,  who,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Fabliaux  ou  Conte* 
du  Xli'  et  du  XIIl"  siicle,  published  soon  after,*  and  owing  their 
birth  still  to  La  Curne,*  inveighs,  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  langue  d'oU,  against  "  cea  tristoj!  Chansnnniers "  of  the 
south.'  <]vcrlooking  thi«  pettiness,  we  can  call  the  introduction  of 
Lcgrand  the  most  notable  Kview  of  old  French  literature  which  we 
find  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Quickened  with  an  eager  love  of  ita 
subject,  it  is  the  fruit  of  much  reading,  which  I^grand  d'Aussy  con- 
tinued,' in  preparation,  I  think,  of  his  promising  history  of  French 
poetry,  broken  off  by  death.'  It  is  greatly  significant,  however,  that 
the  author  deomn  it  necessary  lo  publish  the  Fabliaux,  not  in  the  orig- 
inal t«xt,  which  nothing  forbade  hia  accompanying  with  a  translation, 
but  translated,  abridged,  applying,  though  improved,  the  method 
followed  for  other  compoaitiona  in  the  BihliaOihque  de»  Roman*.* 

'  p.  xxxi. 

'  Already  in  thff  twcond  votiimp,  which  jointly  with  th*  firrt  containit  contrihu- 
(ions  from'the  period  1701-1711.  we  have  rich  "Dispoiire  Bur  qm-IqucH  ancii'im 
Poet««  et  BUT  quel(|i|pa  Rom&n»  GkiiIoIs  pen  wmnii,"  bv  Galland  (pp.  67^6S9). 
Here  Rnltiuitl,  rxtiililbiliiiii;  liiTiiM'lf  <-xdiiSLvdy  un  M9S-  in  ttic  pniwi-anion  of  Foti- 
cnull.  gS'^'^  infonnution  nljout  authoro.  "  doDt  Ic  nom  ct  tea  ouvnues ont  e«t^  in- 
conniu  \  lu  Cn>i\  tlu  M&int-  ct  &  Fauclit-t."  In  Uic  siune  vohim4  then  is  a  notice 
on  ihv  lir  (fe  Vhriatitit  de  fituin  cl  dc  Thomat  de  PUan  ton  p^re  "  (pp.  7<M~7U). 

•  In  1774. 

•  1779-1781. 

'  Vol  i.p.lxxrix:  "JedfliafcM.  deSaintt-Palnye  les  premiere  matCriauitavec 
Iflsqufts  i'ai  comnienc*'  wd  OtisTup'.  dt  i\m  m'm  'tm%  irinpit^  !<•  prDJel.  .  ,  .  Le 
poHHiiPM-uT  K^n^rfiix  ilfi  on*  richranes  litlttraires  we  ]va  s  nbundunn^«  .  ,  ." 

•  Seep,  ■l34.nott2. 

'  It  may  be  aecQ  About  how  many  n-orkshc^ivi^infomwiiioiiln  Llii:  Gth  volume 
of  A'nfiVm  it  Ejdrait*  de  ManuMrilii  de  la  Biblinlki'v"' .  fnniirrly  du  Rm,  aiid  later 
t^ationaU.  Tlic  volume  bnars the  datcof"  Apr.  7":    I70S-W. 

•  HiH  d.-jiili  hnpponisl  on  the  Glh  of  December,  1800;  just  wh«i  the  century 
E^AO  was  cnmin^  to  (in  end. 

•  A  Bitihofhripie  of  aneinit  FrfiiHi  nftvi-Ix  nnlv,  qiiitj-  dlffrrt^t  from  that  of 
Tn«Mn  liiul  born  planned  much  earlier  by  La  CumedDSainte-I'alayc:  "Sijepulo 
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The  example  givon  thirty  years  earlier  by  Barbaxan,  instead  of  ui^* 
ing  liiin  on  tn  follow  the  same  path,  turns  him  from  it.  France  did 
not  yet  seem  ready  for  the  publication  of  original  texts. '  Neverthe- 
less a.s  early  lus  1742,  one  year  before  being  received  at  the  Acad^it 
den  Inficripliona,  L^vesqucdcln  Ilav&li<^republi»hed  the  Poisicndu  Hoi 
ThibatttdeNavam:'  This  is  indeed  a  swallow  thftt  brought  no  summer. 
I  have  reached  the  end  of  my  retroepeetivc  review.  What  I  shall 
add  to  this  will  coneem  more  the  future  than  the  past.  As  we  have 
seen ,  much  bad  been  done  in  Italy,  not  much  elsewhere.  France  stood 
in  (he  verj-  rear,  although  ehe  had  labored  more  than  Spnin ;  »rd  thiB 
wa»  because  of  the  vastness  of  the  task.  Yet,  both  where  much  and 
whore  little  had  been  done,  things  had  to  be  done  over.  It  was  the 
least  of  evilg  that  methods  of  investigation  must  be  more  rigorous,  or 
rather  that  the  crilical  rigor  used  by  some  in  certain  eases  should  b« 
used  everywhere.  This  would  be  accomplished  per  8C,  in  consequence 
of  n  nonnal  progn-se.  But  the  greatest  needs  were  of  a  different  kind. 
Greater  depth  and  breadth  of  thought  were  requisite.  Not  the  mere 
connection,  but  the  intimate  relation,  the  very  life  of  facts  wsd  to  be 
laid  bare,  so  that  scholarship  should  be  Ihe  means,  not  the  end. 
And.  on  the  other  hand,  that  tajfte,  breaking  its  fetters,  sihould  acquire 
a  full  aptitude  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  wherever  it  might  appear, 
independently  of  traditional  prejudice,  the  drama,  with  the  scare- 
crow of  the  three  imitiea,  is  at  hand  to  illustrate  better  than  any 
other  kiitd.  Tltis  wa.q  no  venture  into  unknown  regionet.  Few  centuries 
have  thought  as  much  hs  the  eighteenth,  to  which  none  ran  deny  the 
legitimacy  of  the  title  of  philosopher,  which  it  assumed  >(how often  was 

tne  flatter  d'avoir  affnibli  Ia  prevention  ou  qurlquea  prrsonnm  pourroimt  Htv 
que  ]&  Injure  dre  Hom&ns  Av  t'litvalcrie  /toil  utiv  lf<-iiirf  a\i*m  ingrate  et  iuutil« 

?U(?  frivolc  et  inaipidc;  qii'il  mv  aurt  prmiis  dv  ooahailvr  quo  quclqun  BViut  <!«' 
.ctlrrit  »^  pnrtaftr'nt  i-ntri'  ctix  l4-  p^niUlr  Iritvail  <ti^  lirn  em  u>rt^»  d'ouvracM, 
dont  Ik  tpinpii  d^lruit  tons  li>s  joura  iiiif]f|uc«  morrpniix,  d'en  rnir«  A**  extrtiits, 
qu'ils  rnpoorteront  &  tin  Bystdme  g^nfral  ^t  uniforme.  .  .  .  On  poorroit  ainei 
purvenir  h  ftviiir  luic  tiiUliul lii^()U(i  R^ji^ralit  rt  (-iimpl^tii  (lit  btUM  nott  Hiicicns  Ro- 
iiiiin«  i1i>  CliFvalerip.  dont.  In  fiiblo,  r«j>p<irt6c  trfes-eomniaircniiTit.  n-iih-miproit  on 
lo  dfHiil,  ou  du  mciins  I'indicntioii  do  ce  qui  regarde  I'autf'ur.  son  ouvntifc,  et  Ira 
autrae  autnurs  du  t'-inim  dorl  il  Htirolt  fait  mi-ntion.  i>ii  oalUclieitiit  pus  pr£- 
f^raice  i  tout  r*  tjiii  iMirottroit  dc  qiiclquc  tL»nirr  jioiir  I'HtKtoirc,  pour  1g«  G<'n<io- 
logio,  pour  Ice  Aatiquiti^  fran^isci  ct  pour  la  G^icnipiiic:  biuu  ri«ii  omcttrr  dc 
c*  t\Mi  dinneroit  (|tielqi]<_-e  lumi^r^s  sur  k  prtigf^e  di«  Ai-ta  rt  di^  Sci^nw*.  On 
pourroiCy  toDacrv(trcncon>C4>au  'ily  Buroitdcn'inarqunhleducAt/'dcreBpritvt  de 
rilivi'iititm;  <|UpJqi](«  taur*  il^'liciiU  H  nuifn,  qwi-lqili-ji  Iniit.ii  di'  iiinniU-  et  (lUt-lqiirs 
pr-nsftv  insrtiieiisM."  Thus  iipr'nliN  I  J»(.'iimp  in  t.iirrrinarkriMp  '■Mi^mririToncpf* 
nast  la  lecture  des  anciMis  Itotnuis  dt"  Clipvalcrie,"  lliituirt  dt  t'Attid/mif  Itffjiolt 
det  InacriptiuTui  el  Bclitu  Lttirrs.  XVII.  797- 79fl.  Noliotly  vrill  driiy  tliat  thisdesleD, 
i!\prriN  il  nn  tlic  I7lh  of  December,  1 743.  u  worthy  of  notp.  Coiwidtr  how  much 
it  nntirtpalcs  facta. 

'  p,  IxxTvii;  "On'wt  paacoonattrc  li«Lcct«ureFran?oU<iued«lo"rpf/Br^t«r 
un  pare)]  travail,  \\isai  VtiwvTitgf  r-st-ii  n^tt  ineonnii.  t-t  il  ost  mfme  ijyior^  de« 
GfTiw  do  L'-ttix^."  lU-fli'ft  that  pven  I,a  Ciime  lind  eontcnt^d  I\iin«<'lf.  in  1752, 
with  piiMisliing  in  trnnKUtion  .^uinrruin  rf  NievUU*.  in  tliiit  rorni  It  liad  Kood 
hick,  and  was  reprinted  in  I7A6  and  1700. 

'  Ikl.  df  la  Itavati^TP  lia.d  had  Hpccial  i^imons  of  an  libtorical  mature  for  taking 
Inlt.-nifl  in  thooc  iHirma, 
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th(;  phmsc  "t'Bprit  philustjpliique "  and  ila  reflcclidne  on  the  lips!), 
nlthouKh  in  taking  this  epithet  the  fighleciith  century  iutciidi-d  to 
identify  itself  with  VoJUiire,  and  we  ronfirm  the  epithet  by  ronson 
of  Viro  and  Kant.  And  In  seelcing  the  Intimnte  cause  of  thinf^, 
thanks  to  the  ttcientJfin  method  bequeathed  to  it  by  its  pre<lfnpRSGr, 
thr  fightcettth  century  had  gained  its  training.  Then  it  had  brought 
all  natJona  into  closer  contuct,  and  had  carried  even  into  the  realm 
of  Htcrttturc  the  m«d  of  iinivcreal  knowledge  and  reprcMcntalion.' 
Thiis  contact,  oven  though  only  mcohnnicnl,  prepared  exchange  and 
reciprocal  nclion.  And  the  general  tendency  was  here  of  more  con- 
fiequenee  than  one  of  its  specific  determinations:  the  falling  of  the 
barriers  that  kept  England  unknown  to  the  (!ontinent.  The  know- 
ledge of  Shakeapeare  was  of  capital  importance;  and  not  much  lesa 
importAnt  in  the  present,  la&ltng  bciiidC'S  in  ita  rcsultfl,  was  the  bring- 
ing to  light  of  the  prt-tendiHi  poenis  of  Osaian.  Palates  gained  new 
strength  from  this  unaccustomed  food,  the  etrtcaciousness  of  which 
was  all  the  more  helpful  because  it  did  not  lend  itself  to  true  and 
proper  imitatlona.  Hence  a  return  to  more  normal  conditions  en- 
sued.* All  Ihia  and  more  the  eighteenth  century  offered;  but  unfor- 
tunately in  a  state  of  aspiration,  of  preparation,  of  semi-conscious- 
ness. And  causes  existed  without  the  ensuing  effect.  Therefore  the 
same  judgment  can  come  from  Andr^  and  La  Harjie  :  Andrea,  the 
author  of  the  audacious  work  which  purports  to  be  "A  critical 
historj'  of  the  vicissitudes  that  literature  lias  suffered  amongst  all 
nations  "  (literature  means  to  him,  besides  art  in  every  form,  all 
that  knowledge  can  gra^p),  "a  philosophic  image  of  the  progress  it 
has  made  from  its  origin  to  the  pre^nt  times  in  all  its  branches  in 
general,  and  in  each  branch  in  partictitar"  ;  and  La  Harpe,  the  man 
who  knows  nothing  and  sees  nothing  lieyond  the  (jreeks,  tlie  Lat- 
ins, tbc  I-'rcnch  of  the  century  of  Louih  XIV  and  the  period  which 
in\mcdiately  followed.  Hearken  to  this  judgment:  " Neither  Shake- 
speare, nor  Jonson,  nor  Vega,  nor  Castro,  nor  Catderon,  nor  all  the 
ICnglish  and  the  Spanish  poets  together,  suffice  to  counterbalance 
the  dramatic  merit  of  the  gre-at  Comeille."   Tliese  are  the  wonia  of 


'  More  even  than  by  the  bulky  worka  of  Quodrioand  Andrfs,  wtiich  recur  to  Ihe 
niinduf  evt-ry  our,  thttt  nnnt  is  clTicadouaty  i]('iiioriBtrat.fil  liy  »tli<^r  wi)rkn nf  «midl 
MBc;  Ml,  for  hutanoo,  tho  Diacorto  nmu  I*  viemde  dcUa  Lttteratura  (ill-u»('d  bv 
BikrHiO  of  O*rlo  Dmina.  It  wm  publiahtHi  nt  'rnriii  in  1761 ;  Bn*l  trant>rornie(l 
ilsi-lf  into  tilt"  "Fivi-  Bofiks"  (V't«Twfc<WM  Lflteralura:  Lilyri  eiwiwr),  <li!4icuti-d 
to  Kredpriok  the  Grfot  of  Pnuwin  tWMity-tliwo  vpajs  afU?rwardn. 

'  .Nnruinl  ptitiilil-intiit,  whntevpr  the  CAuac*.  n[>iM'itr  in  I.>eEmutl  d'Atiwiv.  ''  Kh  1 
poiirquoi  paeT"  he  enclaimd  (p.  iv.  notel.afterrefprric^c  to  Fleuo'.  *''»*  hundrwl 
VPBis  earliiT,  in  lln-  Tmiu  dn  Ckrns  tl  lieta  Milhode.  det  Btudt*.  ch,  is.  had  acknow- 


doiDDc  lu.  DBtuTT.  ['aiprit,  U  Kiisitiilit^,  I'inuMpnation.  sont  dc-  tous  lea  sidles  ot  d« 
toiw  V"*  pays,  ct  ne  tiennent  que  par  )e  pitu  ou  moioa  do  g«i^t  aux  connsisBanees 
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Andrfe  ; '  but  if  they  did  not  take  too  much  sfiholarehip  for  granted, 
they  might  be  those  of  La  Harpe. 

To  the  nineteenth  century  is  due  the  credit  of  tuminie;  apmi-con- 
(Kiouitnctis  and  oapirolionis  to  full  »clf-kuuwled^r,  and  of  uniting 
brooks  and  torrents  into  one  great  flood.  A  scarcely  dciiaabic  in- 
fiucncc  is  trscoabie  even  here  to  the  French  Revolution,  awful 
Htnrm,  fls  we  are  apt  to  figure  it,  which,  however,  cleared  away  an 
unbearable  sultnnesH,  and  which,  whilst  it  strewed  the  ground  with 
branches  and  trunks,  revived  thn  energy  imprisoned  in  the  soil.  It 
oertainly  standtt  between  two  agca  which  it  rcndera  vastly  dilTcmnt 
one  from  another. 

But  a  foreign  nation  shared  in  a  singularly  large  degree  in  the  work 
which  we  wish  to  survey:  the  German  natJoti,  which  was  led  to  fulfill 
this  office  by  a  chain  of  circumstances,  beginning  with  the  very  fact 
of  her  being  foreign  ;  a  condition  which  might  at  first  appear  a  diffi- 
culty. This  would  have  been  an  obstacle  if  the  Germany  of  the  eight- 
ponth  century  had  not  purposely  thrown  all  her  windows  wide  open, 
»o  OS  to  look  out  on  every  aide,  and  so  that  light  and  air  might  pour 
in  from  every  direction.  The  apparent  disadvantage  was  thus 
changed  into  the  immense  advantage  of  feeling  for  any  literature, 
for  any  single  literary  product,  an  interest  determined  only  by 
intrinijic  reauons.  That  universality  was  set  up  as  a  principle  was 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  Germany 
may  b«  considered  a  new  nation,  just  then  traversing  its  classical 
[K.>riud.  Id  this  universality  the  simple  and  popular,  to  which, 
[hrougU  natural  diBposltion  and  through  historical  motives,  the 
rialiuii  had  always  remained  alive,  shared  to  such  a  degree  as  often  to 
become  a  governing  criterion.  And  to  this,  sometimes  fused  with  it, 
Hometimea  distinct,  was  coupled  the  love  of  national  aubjecta.  This 
did  not  in  the  least  prevent  Germany  fmra  attaining  great  vigor  of 
Kljeculative  and  scientific  thought,  which  peiietratOTl  everj-where, 
quifknned  everything,  even  scholarship,  and  for  which  the  univers- 
ities were  fertile  and  marvelous  workshops.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to 
understand  that  the  first  history  of  modem  literature,  in  which  the 
knowI(;dge  of  facts  and  o-sthetic  considerations  were  on  a  par,  should 
be  Germsnic.  Certainly  Frederik  Boutersvek,  who  published  eleven 
volumes  from  ISOl  to  181 9,' and  in  a  deliberate  succession  eorrespond- 
ing  to  an  organised  plan,  passed  from  Italy  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  from  there  to  France  and  Kngland, ending  up  with  Germany,  did 
not  carry  away  a  mere  mass  of  information  from  his  Romanre  tcach- 
cis.  He  conceives  his  history  as  a  "  Geschichtc  de-s  Ssthetischen 
Geistes  und  Geschmacks,"*  and  in  "Geist"  ami  "  Geschmack  "  we 

■  Vol.  t,  p.  423,  in  the  oHginHl  edition  of  Parma. 

'  GfHchithie  dfT  Potait  tend  Bendnamktit  teil  dtm  Ende  dtt  dniithnien  /aJb^ 
AuTwIrrfjt. 

*  See  at  tlie  very  beginning  the  general  preface  at  the  head  of  the  flrat  volume. 
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eaajly  recognwe  the  "eaprit"  and  the"goAt"  which  were  so  dear  to 
the  minds  and  the  lips  of  the  French  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Lei  US  recall  that  Monte8t|meu,  nuthor  of  the  memorsblo  EsprU  des 
Lois,  uiiderlouk  to  write  an  essay  on  taste  for  the  EncydopSdia. 
But  the  tsittt'  of  Boutcrwek,  though  not  always  faultless,  is  not  pre* 
)udiecd,  like  that  of  the  French,  whom  hp  blamrs  for  taking  from  the 
century  of  Louis  XIV  the  standard  of  judging  &U  that  had  been  done 
pre\'iou£]y.'  It  is  a  pity,  therefore,  that  in  this  work  Proven^l  litera- 
lure  is  f)niitu>d,  and  a  Hmall  share  allowed  Old  French,  although  the 
reason  for  tliis  is  easily  seen.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  insufficiency 
of  preparalory  studies,*  rather  than  m  the  circumstance  that  nomi- 
nally (only  nominally)  tlie  work  began  with  the  end  of  the  thii'tecntb 
century, 'or  in  the  conviction  that  others  had  sufficiently  covered  the 
ground  in  the  encyclopedio  collection  of  whioh  this  history  of  litera- 
ture formed  a  part.*  The  Bcarcity  of  the  work  done  by  others,  and 
the  difficulty  of  seeing  far  himself,  did  not  deter  Bouterwek  fn)in 
putting  logelhiT  a  history  of  Spanish  literature,  that  for  a  long  time 
remained  the  only  one  worthy  of  the  name.' 

He  was  no  German,  indeed,  he,  who,  going  back  to  its  origin, 
changed  his  family  name,  Sismonde,  into  "Sismondi."  He  was 
from  Geneva  and  was  familiar  with  the  German  and  the  English 
tongues,  Ili-s  abode  in  dlffprrnt  countrlps,  his  varj-ing  occupations 
even,  had  cnntributpd  to  increase  the  breadth  nf  thought  in  a  pre- 
viously wpll -disposed  intellect.  And  this  breadth  wan  increased  by  the 
influence  of  Coppet:  wonderful  intellectual  forge,  where  French  and 
German  hammers,  handled  by  the  robust  arms  of  Benjamin  Constant, 
of  Wiihelra  Sehlegel,  and  of  many  others,  in  the  presence  of  and  with 
the  ineitement  of  Madame  de  Stnel, —  the  very  synthesis  of  the 
revivified  and  of  the  revivifying  Frannc  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

—  strove  with  each  other  in  striking  sparks  from  the  iron  they 
unce&AJngly  hammered.    In  ISll ,  before  an  audience  amongst  whom 

'  Vol.  V.  pp.  iv-v. 

*  ihid.  p.  vi:  "  Mochte  Aoeh  endlioh  unmal  die  poMiMhe  Ijtt«ratur  d«r 
mitUeren  Jahrhunderte  in  ihrem  f(Biiien  Umfang  "  —  Franco  only  ia  hen'  inntknl 

—  "oinnt  Ihmr  wQnliftMi,  uko  a.uc)i  dor  i>niv(Tn»i1iKHii-ii  iirid  lill^^Mnxl^KiH['hl>n 
^irache  niARhti(n^  nnd  mit  den  alt«n  HondiichrtfleD  hinlanglich  veitmuien 

■  8e«  p.  440.  note  1. 

'  Vol.  1,  p.  v:  "Dir  Rrtfchiclit«  diturr  Mflnc«idiUnmpniii(t  bat  abCT  scliaD  Hr. 
Eichhom  in  Bcini-T  AHqrmnnen  GfHtiielilf  der  t'ulhir  und  htUeratur  dif  iKTWrett 
B"mpeiiA>t^i\»o  li-lirretf^li.hta  uiufdlirlieh  *rzi!itt."  Il  wb»  Eii:li]ioni,chir'fly  known 
M*  firrnntalUi,  who  concfived  the  plan  of  the  pnrvHopcHic  collrotion,  "\[  mt 
apmlil«>  itvoir  cii  {jti'tint^  ronnaimanoe  xiperlidelle  dn  liu<'mliir>>«  (i«B  laneuM 
mod(>m(«,"  llallnm  will  eav.  relating  to  this  OacfiicMB  der  Cullur.  in  tlie  Pnltace 
to  llir  tntToduelum  to  the  l.^ltmtvrt  of  Etirope in  Ikt  fitlttMh,  siiUenth.  and  tven- 
Umth  Crnltaru-*.  (Noi  Imvinic  the- oricina]  U-xl  at  liand,  I  am  forced  to  quote  front 
the  French  translBtion  of  Bonchcn.  Paris.  1839.) 

*  It  waanot  birmcanaof  amoat  copious  equipment  of  notm  jointHl  to  thet«xt 
in  the  Qcnaon  traaalation  bv  J.  A.  Vitwo  WeiehieKte  da  tpanvchfn  DiehtkunM, 
OMtingm,  1789)  that  th*  work  of  Vdoaquea  could  t>c«omo  what  it  had  not  be«n 
is  the  Mgpning. 
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were  also  many  girls,  Sismondi  uiidLTtook  lo  paint  a  picture  similar 
to  tlw  on*  of  Boulerwek ;  and  out  of  lliis  half-fulfilled  tank  grew  liis 
work,  De  la  tiit&ratart  du  Midi  dc  I'Hurope.  Tliis  work  sevks  to 
prcBCDt  facie,  not  to  go  in  for  original  n?8earch.  Il  owes  niucb  to 
Bouterwek,  and  acknowledges  it.  Being  pubUsbed  when  little 
y«t  W88  known,  it  fell  into  serious  erroni.  But  it  121  the  work  of 
a  thinking  mind.  It  iwr\'ed  well  to  dtfFuse  among  the  Ronianne 
pt^ople  »  criti(|Ut>  which  in  human,  not  nAtional ;  which  feelx  tlif>  ne€>d 
to  grttttp  much  in  order  to  comprehend ;  which  goes  deep,  which  soars 
high.    Wc  feel  the  air  of  Coppet. 

When  publishinR,  Sismondi  could,  for  the  Italian  literature,  t»ko 
atlvnntnge  of  the  Histoire  l.itt&raire  de  Vllalie  of  Gingucn^,  which 
likewisn  grew  out  of  aroursp  of  Ipctures,  given  in  l>t02-O3,  ISO.5-06. 
I  note  the  fact  of  this  genesis  which  is  repeated  not  a  few  times  (even 
the  oral  expOHition  of  Old  French  literature  on  which  Marie  Joseph 
CJhfnicr  ventured  about  this  time,'  was  much  praised},  bccauHC  it 
certainly  8er\'od  to  give  literary  history  more  connection  *  and  to 
enrich  it  with  other  material  than  mere  facts.  But  it  is  not  due  to  this 
alone  •  that  the  history  of  Ginguen^,  which  cannot  so  far  as  scholar- 
ship goes  be  compared  to  Tiraboechi's,  has  far  more  life,  and  proceeds 
fram  outward  considerations  to  inner  ones.  Time  ajid  environment 
certainly  cooperated  with  great  efficacy.  And  the  very  phenomenon 
of  a  Frenchman  who  takes  ujMtn  himself  to  descril>e  the  viciBsitudeu 
of  a  modem  foreign  literature  proves  the  change  m  the  times.  Nothing 
simitar  had,  if  I  do  not  err,  ever  happened  before. 

Giuguen^  goes  back  to  the  beginning,  and  this  leads  him  to  follow 
even  the  phantom  of  a  powerful  Arabic  influence,  a  phantom  fol- 
lowed with  better  reason  by  AndrtSs,*  and  which  was  afterwards  to  bej 
called  up  afreKh  by  Sismondi  and  not  a  few  others.  .And  ho  dwelt^ 
quite  a  little  on  the  Troubadoura.  He  followed  unlnisl worthy  guides. 
Yet  during  the  short  span  of  life  »till  granted  him  (he  died  in  1S16), 
he  took  upon  himself  "  The  TroubuduuRt "  in  the  Benedictine  His- 


'  Thft  ctniiTw  of  It^tiirwi  (in  this  Kiilijiii  Ky  rii^iilrr  wiw  hdt]  in  thn  Ycara  1806— 
1807.    .^tid  tlic  lectures  rcimixlinK  tltc  /'ntiMuj  ond  NovcU  were  pubHalicd  aim. 

'  VxtmixAirr  linw  tliing«  appenr^d  \<t  XYif  mind  of  Dnm  Rivet  vhpn  ti«  vha  under* 
taking;  bis  cisiid  work  (.vol.  i,  p.  xxii) :  "  Kii  lui  dannant  1e  litre  d'Histoirv.  pnrre 
qii'il  (Bit  pliia  wimmtin  vt  qu'Jl  U  rigufiuf  Ujiik-  nurrHtttMi  )w«it  pftrttr  <»  tilre.  il 
»i>iiil>l'*ni'il.  pput-Miv  qii'on  rdflt  doniii-riiiip  Ui>iti>irT>  tuiivippt  continue.  Iflltwquu 
Bont  leaniitTee  hiHtoireaordmaireB.  ,  .  .  Main  il  n'm  est  paade  I'lfistoire  1it£rair« 
CDDinii-  di-  i'HIstolre  (!«  I'EkIIw!,  par  rxf^mplrr   .  .  .  Au  cootrain-  dnjis  I'Htstoirsij 
l.iti'nurc,  mi  lev  fnitit  wml  ind^prnfliiiitQ  Irtt  iitin  ili-tt  niitmi cotnnir  il  lit  tmnt  dftna' 
rili8U>in.-  de  la  \\«  dv»  ^ninta,  on  nc  pent  ku^kb  la  bicn  trotter  qu'oi  In  divtsoat 
pitr  lilnti  «u  tutida,  JIhiis  lettquvle  uii  rapurtc  dt  suit*  c«  <i«i  reg«jde  \m  Aut«ur, 
ftvant  d«  poMcr  &  un  autre."  In  (ill  this  tnitli  and  *rror  are  miJtwl  toother. 

'  The  find  volumm  only  «onv«pfflid  to  cniinw*  of  l««turf«.  It  \%  true  that,  once 
on  this  trark.  it  was  imttirid  to  goon  in  the  immo  mnnner. 

'  Andr^  had  had  prodeceMorsjatnoDff wliom  Barliieri  (si>«  p.434.not«  l>)ia(l 
bmnipivliKpNtlii'niiiM.atic'icijt.Hn'aiilM).!  think.  Ihv  imwt rkotalilr  for  hlmiuvttiodot 
rensontng.  Coiuidcr  hu*  chaptcn  iii  and  tr. 
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Unre  LiU6nxirt,^  intrusted  to  the  Institut  in  1807.  It  was  a  happy 
decision  to  resume,  after  forty  years,  tlve  noble  enterprise  which  had 
been  breathing  its  last  since  tho  death  of  Unm  Rivet,  whn  tirst  eon' 
eeived  it.  The  Ifintoire  Litt&aire  never  had  been,  and  never  Biicreeded 
in  brinK,  a  trup  history.  And  it  waa  not  made  one  by  the  IHscours 
aur  VEtaX  dcs  iMtrE*  which  pn-face  every  L-cntury,  "  diacnuntcis  "  that 
have  besides  the  inevitable  fault  of  condensing  into  a  synthesis  things 
not  yet  analytically  known.*  It  always  remained  a  "  bibliotheca" 
even  after  abandoning  the  meehanieal  device  nf  chronoloj^irBi  order 
by  dates  of  death.  There  is  be-iidcH  this  no  difference  between  it  and 
the  volumes  entitled  Naticat  ct  ejdrails  dc  manuaaiUi.  whirh  the 
Acad<^mio  dra  Inscriptions  began  tn  publish  in  1787,  and  where  in  the 
fifth  volume  wo  already  find  ample  spaee  pvon  to  Old  French.  In 
arranRemeut  only  is  there  a  difference  from  the  MatifiscriCs  jran^^ais 
de  la  Bibliolh^ue.  du  Roi,  which  later  came  from  Paulin  Paris.  But 
this  lack  of  or^ani.sm  permitted  an  almnst  absolute  liberty  of  move- 
ment, which  turned  out  moat  useful.  It  is  duR  ejipenially  to  this  that 
the  llistoire  Litl^raire  has  increased  remarkably  the  knowledge  of 
French  literature  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  wbirh  in  this  phase  began  to 
occupy  a  far  greater  place  than  it  had  ever  occupied  before.  And 
with  this  progress,  what  had  been  done  did  not  satisfy.  Hence 
delays  and  journeys  backward,  which,  if  they  destroyed  even  the 
shadow  of  an  hiatorieal  plan  and  resuEted  in  not  reaching  far  into 
the  fourteenth  century  after  one  hundred  years  of  laboij  neverthe- 
less came  near  enough  to  the  ultimate  goal. 

The  awakening  which  showed  itself  would  have  rejoiced  Legrand 
d'Auaay."  Nor  would  he  have  considered  unreaaonable  the  reprint 
which  Mfon  made  of  the  Fabliaux  of  Barbanan.*  Mfon  would  surely 
have  rejoiced  his  heart  with  the  Roman  de  la  Rote,  1813,  with  the 
addition  to  the  Fabliaux,  1S24,  and  the  Roman  du  Renart,  1326;  and 
he  would  havp  been  delighted  with  Roquefort,  who  in  his  Olosaairc  de 
la  langue  romane,  1S08,  i»ffered  a  tool  useful  for  the  reading uf  texts.' 


'  A.  Diiva)  iwivs  of  liim  in  liia  nfwrology  at  IhK  head  of  volume  xrv:  '"ll  m 
i/dPivn  \a  partiptip  I'fuivraai'  mi  IW  dnit  trnili-rcW  iy>^(««  fniiii.mi  rt  lUwtnmtm- 
dours  dcB  XIl"  ct  Xltl'  aifclwi;  il  ^toit  pn^pnr^  n  cv  l.raviul  por  led  rcchcrclics 
qu'tl  lut  avait  f»liu  faire  mr  la  litt^rature  Hopmnc,  qui  ml  unc  xT&nd«  inHui^DOB 
Bur  In  litUmturr  itnUcuuc,  doiit  il  B'oM"UT>tut  dcpuU  »  loiig't«n)p»." 

•  Sp«Aktnf;Af  hiindf^lf  rMuiiou  rav^,  vol.  jcvi,  pp.  vi,  to.  that  in  compcainc  tho 
"Disconra"  about  tliplliirtnptitli  cwntiir}',  "on  A  rrcrimiu  cMmhi«<n  il  AtAtt  ilininl^ 
d'M<tuisapr  ninai  1^  lab1i?au  d«  la.  litt^raturv  d"  I011I  un  aiiVle.  avant  d'avoir  nu 
iTi  cxiimiiM-r  Us  pT<)di:rti(jii».  Cea  i^spoa^  scrnient  phia  complcta  el  mciiiiN  in- 
ixsxitp*."  if.  mtitcad  of  prrir^linK.  tUr-y  sWuld  fiillnw. 

'  Seep  447.  note  7. 

Fabliauz,  vol.  i,  p.  ii:  "  Lch cataconib«a dc  nos  ancJensI'otUs.  danBle«quclap^r' 
■onnc  a'r-Dt  cncotc  dcnccndu,  011  qu'on  n'a  fouiU^  qtu:  fort  suprrJii-ivllt'tiiciit,  olfhi^ 
aicat  A  d(«  travaillmini  inldUiucna  ct  couraicnux  pW  d'linc  iJfcouvprtf  pai*ill<>  & 
faiTo;  et  ji'  oroirain  avoir  bicn  mMt^  dn  I^tn>«  w  mnn  ftxompV  antroait  Ik  AOtt« 
labomuBp  pntn>pnw>.  dca  muns  plus  habiles  que  Ics  miennes. " 

•  Thri'dilionuf  BarbaiancaiD^outin  1756;  that  of  \l6aa  in  1S08. 

•  Subseqiiratly  Koqu^rtort  publiidit^d  tlio  Foftint  at  Mahr  d«  fVanw.  The  d«di< 
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Little  by  little  the  litoraturc  of  the  "  languo  d'otl  "  awoke  from 
Its  centuries  of  sleep:  and  we  can  say  that  the  literature  of  the 
"  langue  d'oc  "  arose  and  walked.  Francis  Raynouard,  mature  and 
well  known  in  other  lines,  waa  prompted  by  love  for  his  native 
r^on  to  give  himsolf  up  to  his  studies  with  great  zeal;  and  this  zeal 
proved  very  fruitful.  It  is  a  grievous  error  (or  the  French  to  con- 
sider him  the  (oundcr  of  Komance  philology.  And  the  title  of 
Gmmmaire  eomparft-,  which  wa«  read  for  the  first  time  on  one  of  his 
volumes.'  and  which  Raynouard  owes  to  Frederick  Sclilegel.'  no 
longer  mislond&any  one.  The  author  lacked  scholarly  training;  *  hut 
the  lucid  choice  of  Provencal  texts  which  he  edited,  and  the  Lexiifue 
Roman  on  which  he  lulxired  so  long,  constitute  an  imperishable  work. 
A  pomparison  with  the  contemporary  Parnassc  Occilajiien  enhances 
the  merit  of  Uaynouurd's  work  far  more  than  it  diminishes  it» 
originality.  The  difference  is  seen  in  the  effect.  The  Parnasse  Oe- 
citanien  had  none;  *  the  works  of  Kaynouard  became  known  in  France 
and  abroad,  and  everj'whpre  (unfortunately  iireompanied  hy  erron- 
eous ideas]  they  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Provencal.  Kven  our 
Giovanni  Galvani  owed  them  much,*  although  his  incentive  to  work 
in  this  language  came,  not  fmra  them,  but  from  his  ancient  fellow 
citiaen  Giovan  Maria  iiarbieri  and  from  Francesco  Kvdi,  Italian 
tradition  hod  not  ceased  to  work." 

ciitlon  to  de  la.  Itue  boars  t!*e  date  of  1819.  while  most  of  the  copies  bear  on  the 
titl»-pHKC  "  1K32."  Tlif  lKX)k  wiut  not  riwily  kiM. 

'  Tomr  finhrw,  omUnaTU  In  (intmrnnirr  fompnrfr  det  fanQua  df  I'Kuropc  tatii*$,' 
darulcurn  rapprrrU avecia  iarvjue  dee  trouhadourt.  TIjh  dntt-cf  ihie  vtilumu  b  IS2I.1 
.\n'd  Uie  vi-m ''comparer  "  (iijpvttn  ijf(<.i)  iu  tUu  text.  Iii  tlju  iwinc  way  a|>|>c«n  taj 
it "  compftmiBon."  | 

*  As  knovm,  hn  wM  thn  lirrt  vho  tip^lcft  of  "  vnrgli^rli^ndo  Ura.nnniatlb,"  id  th 
memorable  bcwit  Ufbfr  die  .Spmur/w  unrf  Wrigheit  der  Indier.  Hcid^llx-rg,  ISOSf^ 
p.  28.     However,  it  waa  not  from  this  book,  but  from  coiiwniHtiniiK  with  t' 
mithor  nnd  with  hi»  brolitiir  Williani,  Loth  his  fricrndt.  thkt  the  inspiratJan  mu 
have  CO  mi?  to  Raynouard. 

'  "  HHvnouards  arbpitm  schcinen  rnir  our  bia  m  elacm  Kewiww'ii  putict  loll 
wcrt-h,"dcdiiri-d  Jukciliririniiii  toIJicz  iZfil.  J,  raman.  I'hiht.,  vol,  vi.  p,  501). 
l)ie«  in  return:  "  Woa  Itnvnotintd  bcf  nfit.  so  stitnmc  ich  Ihrem  I'rtlietle  bci:  dift^ 
vomebmi;  Halturc  dee  Verfawers  wHmdL-l-  (Icm  Wcrkc  eretiiuulithj  vr  augte  mir 
•<Oh«t,  cr  habe  oiclit  mehr  (;«b«n  woUcn.  als  waa  *r  nielil  at-lUrt  VEretondrn  hal>a^ 
du  ttbrtRi')  Mi-.i  uiiVRntiuiiilu'h  uiid  den  Abdnirkii  niHit  wrrth  —  tmd  m  vramiasfet 
man  mphrere  wichtige  nnd  lid  den    Troiib.  IwriifeDe  Li^er.  Seine  Litt«nitur^] 
konntaiaBo  in  dieoem  Fach  sind  mir  sehr  iweideutig.  ich  glaube,  er  ist  boi  HUlot 
>t«hcii  Ri'litiduu  "  illnd.  vol.  ni,  p.  4lifi.) 

*  Dicz,  in  JnTiimry.  1^20,  m-vch  y^nra  aflrr  thr  puMi»itJon.  had  not  yet  been 
abl«  to  gL't  it.    He  received  it  stiortlv  aftor  from  GrLDtm. 

'  He  iu;k»awii:dKia  it  sprakiiii;,  "  At  Ifi^ttori  "  of  hin  OjuennnVmi  »\tUa  potma  dt* 
7Vomtor«,  Modenit,  1820,  p.  7:  "  Lv  <~>p|rrc  dvl  ch.  Itnynouard  »ono  por  la  mailU 
di  tutti,  od  io  non  che  no  nig|R;a,  n«  ili^idiro  luiti  il  conrmnlo.  e  mo  gli  oonfeaaA 
diflccpolo  p  ifiaaaimo  (Unminitore."  Tbeee  worda  would  bear  ua  farthn  than  the 
trutli,  if  Ihny  liitd  not  m  convCLivc  a  loiter  wlileh  Gulvioii  wrotn  iu  th»  IkkI  y<>iirs 
of  his  lif<>  to  tletro  Hcrtolotti,  and  wliiir})  hu  boon  printed  by  Mnrtolotti  iii  th» 
SotitMintortwalla  vUatd  aUeopertdi  Mong.  CtUatinoCavrdoni.  andrcprintml  by 
.Antonio  MuNim-Ui  in  tho  Natixie  intorwi  alia  mta  td  alU  anen;  of  Oalrani  liinm«lf, 
Modmn,  lS7-i,  p.  10.  In  that  Irttrr  Gnlvani  rcldtcs.  «-itli  many  particulars,  the 
orii^n  and  proKrcae  of  hia  Provcof^  sttidica. 

*  Tlicrefore  Cavedooi  alao,  ud  an  ofTdi't  of  Oalvaiu,  procecda  from  tlw  Italian 
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Of  Rom&nco  philolof^  proper,  as  wc  undorst&nd  it  now,  Raynouord 
cftn  be  considered  the  godfather,  not  the  father.    It«  father  wm 

0  foreifincr.  Aiid  what  could  he  be  but  a  German?  The  Gorman 
scholar,  young  or  old,  wns  in  the  condition  of  an  agriculturist  expert 
in  agrarinn  chemistry,  provided  with  all  instruments  invented  by 
modem  mpchanica.  who  undertakes  to  cultivate  a  soil  whoee  previoua 
workers  had  been  Eatisfied  to  Ufie  old  mnmicre,  old  spades,  and  old 
plows.  Uhland  is  an  eloquent  example  of  this.  Ludwig  Uhland 
was  a  youth  of  twenty-lhrco  when,  in  ISIO,  having  gone  to  P&ris 
for  the  study  of  laws,  he  got  deep  into  the  study  of  French  medieval 
literature,  turning  at  once  to  the  MSS.  Having  returned  after  only 
eight  months,  he  published,  in  1812,  a  paper  i7c6cr  das  aUfranzo- 
s^iiche  £pM, 'a  beacon  of  light  in  the  heavy  darkness.  This  light  shone 
only  for  the  Germanic  world.  The  Latin  world  continued  for  some 
time  to  confuse,  as  had  been  done  untii  then,  distinct  things,  and 
to  speak  of  "Ronaances  of  Chivalry"  as  one  genus  sulxlivided  into 
three  species:  C&rlovingian  romances,  the  Romancee  of  the  Round 
Table,  Amadfs  and  its  family. 

The  value  of  his  example  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  Uhland  was 
above  all  a  pnet.  A  poetic  soul  and  poetic  skill  were  also  found  in 
Frederick  Diez,  liis  junior  by  only  seven  years.  Nor  did  he  ]>rove 
nan  ting  in  these  qunlitica  when  he  turned  to  the  Hpanish  "  mmances," 
either  in  reviewing  the  Siha  dc  romances  vicjos  of  Jakob  Griuini.  or 
the  Sa/nmlung  Spaniachcr  Romanzcn  of  Uepping,  or  in  publishing 
the  Aitxpanische  HomoTisen  in  his  own  translation.'  Spain  was  of  ail 
Romance  nations  the  one  which  exercised  the  greatrst  rharm  on 
Germany.*   She  exercised  this  charm  through  her  ballads,  Herder 

tradition;   Cavnloni.  whosa  diasertatloQ  DeUc  atcoglierut  t  deqli  onori  ch'  tl/bcTv 

1  Trovalori  Prwentalialla  CorUdei  Marchtn  d'Halr  nel  str.  XIII  (ui  Memorie  Mia 
Jiraie  AtvaJrmia  di  Jfdenie,  LftUre  eJArii4i  Modetut,  vol.  ti.  pp.  366-312)  uui  be 
cnllcH  a  BtAndAfd  work.  Verv  nirioiw  '\»  the  wny  in  whii^li  thr  propagation  hap- 
^n«(l.  M'c  know  it  from  tlio 'letter  quotMl  in  th(i  prpreding  notp. 

'  In  lliR  wvipw  l>ut  Mvtm,  wliich  La  Mottfi  Fouqut  had  begun  to  putilbh  at 
IWIin.  In  thp  review  itjwif  tliis  writiog  ooultl  not  itwily  lip  ■ftn:  but  it  ms 
r(!pnn(«tl  in  Uhlacd'a  Schnften  rur  OttdHchU  der  bichtung  und  Siige,  vol.  tv, 
StiiltKnrt,  IStW.  p.  327  fl. 

'  It  is  t<i  Iw  nrtixt  tiiot  tlip  A  llxpam'tchr  Hnmanten  idjfrttM  von  FritHlricli  Dicz, 
iFhichthetitle-paKcaaHKDatol(llb.bclonf(sini¥alitytothcforaicrTCiu'.  SrcZn't./. 
r'lrruin.  /'AiW.,vor.  IT,  p,  583,  Mtd  compare  vol.  vii,  p.  481.  A«toAnt«c«](?nt«  which 
did  not  l<>ftVfi  the  rilence  of  hom»,  ««  StenRffl,  trinnfrungaworla  an  Friedrieh 
Dira.  Marburg,  1883,  p.  23.  nntn  1,  nnd  I>vt-ltehmien,  Harbutg,  1894,  n.  I. 

*  HenTPoutorwek.prefacelovoi.  iii.p.  viii:  "  Nurdannaberwndoicfi  Elsubon. 
ilinte  ( rest- hicl) lit bUir bin  in  diT  HauptsA^'he  niobt  umsonst  geachrioben  lu  tisbrn, 
wpnn  gie  mitwirkpn,  die  »pntii»c!ie  nnd  p(irt,iiKi''»in<'li^  liittrrntur  tmltT  uiu  in 
Aufoahmo  zu  brisgcn;  rmpfanelicbc  Gi^roiKti<-r  tiir  nio  innicst  lu  intcn-nnimi; 
uiid,  wo  mAiclicli,  lu  vtrantaMfnaaMderdeutAchcOciatdurcb  dimoscbAnvnTOnc 
von  Sudcn  h<*r  su  nmcr  ^.Ibsttli&tijEkdt  b«kbt  wi^rdc.  VeutscliesOfmaih 
undapauischttPlianta  stein  krnftt|i«T  Ver«iai|^ung,  ww 
IcAnntcn  dJr  nicbt  her»'orbringen?"  The  spnced  wortto  *r*  in  tho  oriirrnaJ  printwl 
in  larftor  Iptu-m.  The  tint  who  led  his  oountrymen  to  tbo  Iberian  p<>iiininiln  w«a 
\i\vw.  (See  p,  441 ,  noti-  5.)  Wluit  ihv  omiiitiimw  wmtt  in  lii*  time,  iw  fiaid  in  the 
preface:  "Bey  der  eifrLgen  und  Rtannigfaltieen  l)en>ithiinepii,  din  KrniitniH  d«r 
xualandi>ch«a  1.>iteratur  unl«r  uos  cu  verbreiUn,  ut  die  spani^cbK  noch  schr 
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being  t,he  principal  pmmot<»r  of  Ihrir  atiidy;  through  her  iheatrr; 
through  her  hUtnry  even.  Italy  ha<i  her  Hhare,  however,  in  Diez's 
mind;'  nnd  a  preponderant  jshare  soon  fell  to  Provence,  largely 
owinj;  to  Kaynmiard,  whose  Vkoix  the  attention  of  Dipz  waH  first 
directed  to  by  (locthe.'  Uaynou&rd  furniisbcd  materials  and  tools; 
William  Schtcjtcl,  who  would  have  boeome  &  i'roven^^l  scholar  of 
great  merit  if  his  many-eidedness  had  left  him  time  for  it,  was  an 
inspiring  power.  Well  fitted  out,  T>iez  went  t«  Paris  in  1824.  And 
he  performed  a  miracle  greater  than  t-he  one  performed  by  Uhland. 
For  was  it  not  a  miraele  that  three  months'  stay  suffired  to  per- 
mit the  «ompo6ttion  of  such  classic  works  as  Die  Pome  der  Trou- 
badoun  and  Luben  und  Wtrke  der  Troubadouret  He  had  preceded 
them  by  a  dissertation  Uebrr  die  Min-Jiehi'ifc,  which  proved  lo  bo 
a  challenge  to  Raynouard,  who  had  treated  e-x-prolesso  of  the  same 
subject.  David  met  Goliath  and  slew  him.  He  showed  that  the^ 
pretended  feminine  law-coiirtn.  whioh  it  was  claimed  had,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  held  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  love,  solving  prac- 
tical and  poetical  questions,  had  grown  out  of  misunderstandings 
and  deceptions.  Hut  Goliath  and  his  followers  pursued  their  way 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  tatk  about  "Courts  of  Love" 
in  the  anti-critical  sense  of  Raynouard  continued.  And,  indeed,  in 
a  time  very  ae&r  to  ue,  in  the  South  of  France,  the  extreme  waSi 
reachetl  of  reaioring  to  them  a  aemblance  of  hfe,  which  still  holds 
out*  They  remained  a  symbol  par  excellenes  of  the  environment  in 
which  lived  the  Troubadours/  whose  bsI  was  called  by  the  ana- 
chronistic designation  of  "gaya  scicnsa."  first  used  by  the  over- 
rhetorical  academy  of  Toulouse,  when  gayety  had  in  truth  vanished. 
The  two  expressions  — gttija  $citnsa,  cour$  d'amour  — can  serve  as 
a  touchstone:  when  they  are  heard,  modem  criticism  has  not  yet 
penetrated.* 

vmiger,  cmIcf  vit^Iirintir  gfl.r  kniner  AiifniirlcMUnkeit  gpnUrdiKOt  wordon.  Man  Ubt 
nicht  allein  in  vinrr  ^flnelichen  Unwiwietilieit  derwlben.  miui  i«t  aurh  noch  ao 
gletchgOltiK.  dan  tnan  nidi  nirlit  i-inmal  die  >lu!ic  eiebt,  zu  untersuch<^n,  ob  ae 
unw-rr  ActitiuiK  vrnliciii-,  j»  mtiii  inL  wulil  gitr  so  luigeirclit,  me  otitic  PrQfung 
DcliltrclitrrditiEs  «ii  vc-rjichtcn  " 

'  As  carlv  as  t8l9  he  nroto  many  pajEM  on  the  tnmslatioa  of  the  Rintt  of 
P*trarcli  jinhlislW  by  Karl  F'ortil'T.  ami  innny  otlter*  on  anotlipr  trnnelnlinn,  vi«., 
that  oi  Orlando  Furioao  by  Km!  Strpokfiuw.  fW  Frifdrieh  D'it^t'aKMitfre  Arimlen 
%ind  hfmuiii>nm.  tinqig.  von  H,  Urevmann.  Miinidi,  1HK3,  pp.  17-3X. 

•  The  f»rt  is  fttt(¥it<?d  l>v  too  good  an  aiitliority  (we  StoriKH.  Kr<nnfrvn0*worU , 
p.  22.  riot(<  1).  ui  Ik-  <li)u'l>l<il.  (If  tin-  work  nf  ItAynouarr),  when  in  181R  Diet 
vbiilit]  (iiM-Mic,  onlx-  tlie  lirst  voliini™  wrn-  tiiiltti»!i(ril, 

'  Ttic  first  Coiir  d'amour  nas  held  by  the  '  ralibrcs"iit  Cnrpcntrns,  the  15th  of 
Scptemtwr,  1R91,  Ah  account  of  it  can  be  found  in  tho  Revuo  FilArimnt,  vol. 
VII,  2S1  ff. 

*  A.  Mi^nvr  unvp  tViAtltln  /xi  it'enu  tiimpisil"Ci>iir»d'cm'>ur(VATii,  1S76)  to  the 
honic  wliich  glioiild  anrv*  m  o  rount^rpiirt  t*  hi*  VU  au  Ifmru  dfn  IrrntK'r**. 

'  Therefore  ga'jt  trifneia  could  h^  hrnnl  oJito  from  the  lipB  of  I^iex,  wlim.  io 
1820,  tif>  gutti  HI)  ni-MiLint  ritiitiit  Ihc  lint  vnluiiic  of  tha  Choix  and  about  the  Obur- 
vntiont  ntr  Ui  kinyuettia  titt^aturr  prorrrt^Ua  of  Schlegd  (Ktrin.Arb.v.  Sema, 
p.3»). 
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After  this  first  period  I>io«  took  up  rspecially  linguistic  inveati- 
gatioiiK.  He  meant  to  do  for  the  family  nf  Enmance  languagtm  what 
Grimm  had  done  for  the  Germanic  family;  and  he  auceccdwl  to  an 
unparalleled  degree.  Juat  thrmiRh  this  he  bocnmv  the  founder  of 
Romance  philology,  that  nircdiMi  indued  a  aolid  foundatiou.  For 
linguietic  studies  can,  from  their  very  nature,  be  converted  into 
pure  science  more  easily  than  litcrnry  ones.  But  even  for  the  latter 
a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  the  historj*  of  the  language  in  of 
inestimable  vuliie.  This  Diez  himeelf  proved  every  time  he  retiinicd 
to  the  realm  of  literature.  His  laj^t  return,  wnrlh  nientioniiiK  for 
the  eubjcct,  ia  in  the  little  book,  Uebcr  die  crsU  pOTlut^iache  Kumt 
v<nd  t/ofjwesic,  of  1863, 

Uiez  was  an  exquisite  fruit  of  the  Germanic  tree,  not  an  isolated 
phenomenon.  Therefore' we  find  him  surrounded  by  a  whole  pleiad 
of  other  scholars,  amongst  whom  he  will  only  gradually  take  the  place 
of  leader  and  master.  Here  wc  shall  find  Ilckker,  whom  his  quality  of 
classical  philologian  shall  not  deter  from  joining  Uhland  ia  his 
studies  in  Paris,  from  printing  th«  very  first  Chanson  de  geste 
(which  by  chance  was  in  Provengal  version),  from  bringing  to  light 
with  the  Bonveain  de  la  Riva  monuments  of  our  ItaliaiL  lileniture, 
Tich  in  v&ried  dialects;  here  also  Ferdinand  Wolf,  vigorous  pion- 
eer in  the  researches,  still  faulty  in  many  respeols,  in  the  rhythm- 
ical and  musical  forms  of  the  Middle  Ages; '  here  Witte,  who  will 
aequire  the  leadership  iu  Daute  studios;  here  a  swarm  of  other 
editors  of  texts  and  investigators.  And  a  younger  generation  will 
grow  up  by  the  side  of  the  older  one.  And  we  hIi&II  have  Itartsch  with 
Us  Peire  Vidal  —  an  important  example  of  the  extension  of  the  crit- 
ical method  in  reconstructing  texts  —  with  the  most  useful  Provencal 
and  French  chrestomatliies,*  with  abundant  writings  and  public- 
ations. We  shall  have  Theodor  Muller,  Conrad  HofTnmnn,  and  a 
multitude  of  others  beside.  And  always  greater  will  become  the 
place  which  Romance  philology  has,  from  the  very  beginning,  been 
allowed  to  take,  by  their  very  liberal  rules,  in  German  universities. 
And  the  labor  of  the  inst  nirtors  will  be  Btpengthpne<i  by  the  eoiipera- 
lioM  of  the  students,  who  will  pnxluce  an  itiHnite  number  of  doctors' 
dissertations,  frail  Iwiga  taken  singly,  not  to  be  broken  when  gathered 


'  I'tlirr  liU  Lniit,  Snrtuntm  %nJ  l,fieht.     /.'in  Hritma  ettr  (ifufhiehte  drr  rh^lh- 

Uflrf  oi 

VTid-Kuntflifdir  im  MittetaUrt ,  lIciilf-Elii-rf!.  \M\, 


tnisfhrn  Formm  vnd  Singveiten  der  Vatkflifder  unrf  drr  i^tktmUfxifjpn  Kircfun' 


'  ''Tf*!*-  criliiiur"  (iciiin  lind  nnii"-«i  in  t.l if  title  itjiplf  hw  iHlilion  o(  iht:  Chaiuon 
if  RtiUxnd  ;  rmd  iaj  that  name  miKltt  also  Imvc  aepirfd.  with  morp  rmnoii.  prrtiaps, 
tliv  edition  of  tlir  Mune  p<Krn  tlial  in  ISAI  '[luinldr  MClllfr  printed  and  aiipprcaBrd. 
Iliit  from  Iht^K'  Slid  uDkt  attcnipU  t»  tlir  Pcirr  Vidal  the  dislancc  ia  f;tvi%t.  Tht 
fcood-niitiiri'd  fty*trm  practiwd  t>v  Rjivnouurd  hnd  boaidra  honn  alreddv  eon- 
drinnrdby  Dionin  hifpirfncoto  tliVfoMiVcf^  TVitu^etowrj,  p.xv  "*-  .  .  W'nrfiM- 
S11  wnnsclira  ^wraf^i.dasfidcrVerfaBsordWtwiclitipiton  LmuiiIimi,  niehtehen  )«te 
nlchtMagMide  Variant^!,  uinem  Texti'  tiuti^nEelrftt  uml  mi  ilini  l.i-wr  an  der  Critik 
hAttoTliril  nilimim  Imm-h.  rin  I^inkt.der  fiir  die  gelrhrtc  IteiiiiUunn  (ler  Wwlte 
vmk  cntoclucdrtirr  Wichligkcit  ist." 
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in  a  bundle.    Even  in  thi»  domain  Germany  will  show  the  com| 
ranks  Ihat  have  rendered  her  victorious  in  war,  in  politics,  in  indus-J 
tries,  as  veil  as  in  science  generally, 

I^fit  VIS  cross  the  Rhino.    They  have  not,  idled,  indeed,  in  FntDCfi', 
Bince  we  have  left  her.    Ilnw  crnuld  tliey  idle,  when,  to  the  natural' 
increaiie  of  tlie  movement  that  we  have  seen  in  its  bt^giniiing,  was 
added  the  fuet  tliat  the  frue  litcrttr>-  tL-mK-^ncifs  of  the  eo-called 
"  romanticism  "  grew  aod  took  shape?  It  is  not  without  eigniticaace' 
even  for  us  that  this  movement  was  due  eapecially  to  a  Germanic 
impulse,  and  significant  also,  in  its  nebulosity,  is  the  desipnatlnn 
itself,  which,  whether  wc  will  or  not,  takes  tis  back  to  the  pure  Middle 
Ages.'  The  attraction  of  the  Middle  Ages  grcwmnrc  intense, und  with 
it  the  attraction  of  all  that  which,  though  belonging  to  modern  Limes, 
bad  preserved  a  flavor  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

\Vc  can  therefore  imagine  what  an  echo  answered  the  eloquent 
word  of  Villomain,  when,  from  his  chair  in  the  Faculty  des  I^ttres, 
he  oppnsed  to  the  mean  criticism  of  the  eighteenth  century  ^  criticism 
winged  like  an  eagle,  a  human  taste  to  the  narrow  taste  which  had 
ruled  so  long.  In  ViUemain  Madame  do  Stael  is  continued  and 
completed.  ITio  historical  sense  which  permits  the  appreciation  of 
lasting  beauty  through  changeable  conditions  is  wide  awake.'  And 
Villemain  will  speak  of  Shakespeare,  of  IVivenfal  literature,  of  Old 
French,  of  Italian,  of  Spanish.  And  from  a  chair  more  solemn  than 
the  one  from  which,  a  few  decades  earlier,  the  high  priest  of  the 
criticism  of  his  time  declared  "monstrous  and  full  of  queemess"  the 
Divine  Comedy,  granting  it  only  many  scattered  beauties  of  style 

'  Rcmrmbcr  liowttic  word"romanti()ue"  is  dcfiocd  by  Uadfimc d«  St«^  vbo. 
"Si  .  .  .  n'n  pits  tout  &  (fut  iuvent^  le  met,  .  .  .  Yt.  populsrJs^ "  (Swri>),  Mm*, 
de  Slail.  in  thp  colloction  /.m  grantlii  ierii'ai-m  fron^aia,  p.  171):  "On  prcndquel- 
>|ii»tnuli'  mot  dwMi^iii>roiiim(>)tyTionyrn«  dc]WTfr<*liun.  Jnm'nn  ncni  itl  liiuwiinn 
sutrci  arccption.  pd  L'nnsid(!nu)t'l&  poVsie  rliiMii]ito  mmme  cvlio  d«  anncits  •>!  In 
po^aie  romaDtique  comtne  culle  qui  tlcnt  dr  qiwlque  maiii^ra  aux  IraditioM 
f!i«vali-rp«i|ur».  CrtU:  divisiitin  itn  inpjH'rtc  /ajiiirmriit  niix  drux  tn«  du  mondr: 
crllr  qui  npnS:i'di^  I't^tAblieHcmmt  du  chriatiftniamr  ct  rcllr  qui  fa  suivl."  {Ibid., 
p.  172.)  Did  perhaps  tliii  paeeace  of  tlifgentTJil  prvfsccof  Uouttr^ck  (vol,  t,  p.  iv) 
iiiflurncv  liiT?  ''  I>ic  mtv  Pofoie  in  nru-vurDpiittchea  Sp^acil^■[l  Ut  <i\v  '  fr&lilicliv 
KuiiHt'  (.f'tyiiri/fu-tu)  (irt  TToubadoiint,  iinildic  *mti^  Prtm  nocli  dt-m  AuaaU-shtn 
d<T  liit/'iiiin(-hi?n  VolkMprarlip  die  romantische  in  dpii  R  i  1 1  p  r  g  c  n  pli  i  rli  1 1"  n  aus 
dpr  l^trtpn  Halffn'  -dea  drpiiehnten  und  di'f  I'futcn  dca  viprschnteti  JaJirhutidcrts." 
Another  pfLssiis'* "^  lloulirwi'k  in  f.lip  preface  to  tliii  Hiiit»rv  of  Fn-neli  Utvruture, 
(|K  v)  iwtiird  m  ISOB,  wctnii  not^worlliy  to  tnp:  ",  .  ,  dip  Uliriffrti  Wi-rkft  .  .  . 
niiB  drnirn  mnn  drn  roniAntiaeticn  Opisl  drr  altTrAnxasiacttcn  Panic  in. 
winen  frvilicli  nictit  ao  elrpjuitcii,  rIht  in  i-imin  hrihtrcn  Sinnc  portisclipn  Erfindun- 
KI-I1  mid  Ai^u.wcruiiKrn  Irmrn  kiVnnt',  erfttwtm  Thrule  in  nrmdivhriftt-n  ri^rlHirgn] 
Kpl'lichcii  (rind."  Thp  nullinr  pulfi  liiiDsclT  in  evtdenoc  by  tlio  difFmnit  way  of 
printing  thf>  two  worda  llial  art?  Iimv.'  o(  inivtrvt  to  ua. 

'  Cm*™  (fe  lAU/ralvrt  franfaiM,  Tahlf-au  ttu  dix-huili^f  aUele,  vol.  iti  (1820),  j 
p,  187:  "£st-c'equn  UmU-u  «i-ii  hiutrrrrica  dr  ViinaKinntion  gmcqiir  n'aiiniirnt  psc* 
Mli  vraiiupnt  intoli'raNnit  ptrnr  le  Hon  poilt  du  xvii'  ct  du  Xvni'siWeT  Faiit^l 
ct^dtfr  rppendant  que  rM  fantAsquoH  jnvriition*  ^talent  abaurdes,  ridiculm.  et 
qu'il  n'y  ft  pns  un  <?tat  dc  iocxHf-,  iin  f-)*!  ilr  I 'iintuii nation  tnimainf  oj  eta  ciioatu 
puiKoral  m<iir  !rur  jtriuidi'ur,  Irnr  ^cteic?  Faut-il  nirr  m^mc  quVllm  n'mrnt  iino 
l>tftut£  durublo,  pour  qui  eaura  lea  rompretidn'  par  ce\.%e  imagination  qui  sc  rend 
c«n.t«inpominc  ae  toutve  lea  ipoqucsT'' 
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and  Gxprossion  "  that  might  be  vividly  felt  by  the  author's  countrj'- 
men.  and  even  some  fragmente  of  general  beauty  sufFicietil  for  the 
admiration  of  all  nations."  '  he  ended  the  study  of  Daute  by  calling 
him  not  only  the  gi-eatest  poet  of  the  Middle  AgC8,  but  "a  poet 
whose  sublime  and  spontaneous  verses  will  never  be  forgotten  as 
long  as  the  Italian  tongue  exists,  aa  long  as  poetrj'  is  beloved  in  the 
world."' 

Villemain  could  speak  of  Dante  with  first-hand  knowledge;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  medieval  domain  was  for  him  (nor  does  he  at  all 
hide  this)  '  an  unknown  country.  Hence  it  ta  all  the  more  noteworthy 
that  he  should  enter  there  to  stay.*  Far  different  is  the  case  of  a  man 
for  whom  towards  the  end  of  the  very  year  that  Villemain  ventured 
on  these  shores,  1S30,  a  new  ohair  of  Littfrature  Etran^ire  had  been 
founded  in  the  same  Faculty  dcs  Lettrcs.*  "Have  you  not  known 
in  Paris,  Fauricl,  the  editor  of  the  popular  songs  of  Grc«ecP  He 
is  one  of  the  plcasantest  Frenchmen  I  have  ever  met,  and  at  that 
time"  (in  1814)  "he  did  much  in  I*rovon5nl,  possessing  Bcrnirate 
cppies  even  of  MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  and  intending  to  publish  s.nme 
longer  narrative  rompositions  that  RaynouartI  does  not  mention  at 
all."  ThusJukobGrimmwrotetoDiezin  I82G.*  "  Oneof  thepleaHttnt- 
estFrcnchmen'";  let  u8add,ingeniusof  the  richest,  and,  perhaps,  abo 
the  greatest  scholar  amongst  them.  jVnd  how  well  within  him  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  whieh  transformed  into  living  forces  the  heavy 
food  of  erudition,  answered  to  profound  goodness!  Consider  Fauriel, 
such  as  Sainte-Beuve  has  known  how  to  paint  him  with  his  magic 
jMiIfitte.'  look  at  him  ae  he  shows  himself  in  his  letters,  and  then  try 

'  La  Hnrpi',  Ctmra  de  lAttfratvrt  avrunnr  ft  modirrte,  in  tlin  "Dbwoum  but 
|'<Hjit  iW  Irfltrrspn  I-^unipP.  depuii  Ia&i  dii  eiM»  de  Ixiuui  XIV  "  (vol  '*.  P-  '78. 
in  ihc  rdition  uf  18L7').  La  llarpe  mcaDa.  in  his  own  aiaimi-r,  to  exalt  tho  innucnco 
pxt^rcWittivIiAlyatthveudtirUir^roitldli!  tie<-H:  ".  .  .  C««  ilfux  liDiumps  fun-iit  le 
Doulv  ct  l^Atntrquc:  I'uo,  dam  un  potinv  d'aillcun)  monstrurux  ct  n-inpli  d'ex- 

ciftni»fT,  «  r/pandw  une  foiile  de  beauts  d«  »;yle  *t  d'enj>r«i*ion  C]iti  d.-v/iirtit  rtrp 
viv«inent  B^ntW  par  sps  oompatriotce,  et  mime  quc](|u<^  morccaun  xasex  g^n^ 
rakoiii-iit  lu'ttiix  (Kiitr  rtri>  iidmir^  de  toiiU«  lr«nstioiui  .  .  ." 

'  Cmim  de  Lilttrnlurr  Irancaitt,  LiUtralvrt  du  mot/en  6g«,  vol.  i.  p.  418:  "C'«l 

danace  melange  de&entlntcnta  si  divera,  (I'lnspirationaaioppoa^ies.  qiip  a'fst  formiS 

I  le  p1u^  RniTiil  fMitU-  ihi  mti.vt^  Af(<:  rv  puHr  dimt  ]nt  v«t*  siiblimi-a  et  iiatun-b  ne 

•'o\iliIi«-r<>nt  inmais,  tmit  quo  In  Iudkuv  itulictmc  sera  conscrvfe.  tant  que  la  poAnin 

Km  ch^ric  dans  Ic  nKmdc." 

'  Jbid.,  p.  i:  "  Jtu>qiii'ik  present,  j«  partMS  d«  ch<M«a  qiw  )f  MtKiaiesais  assfi 
hi^n.  .  .  .  MAintrnant,  jovaisparlrraoehtMca  que  jeuua  jl  peine, que  j'ftpproida 
k  tnpffim  quo  j<^  Ira  dtv." 

'  Thp  iinportance-  of  tin-  Bulijert  is  proelnimed  in  the  "Aveittssement  dcB 
Milium":  ''Pour  la  pn-mifn'  fnis,  dans  im^  cliain-  pufiliquc  de  Franco,  on  aura 
enny£  d'opowrr  lli-  di'rrlripprmt'nt  MmiillHri4'  df  pIiiKgi-Lint  lidl'^ratiirf^  qui  Mint 
•oitm  dc  In  mfmr  soiirei-.  qiii  nc  toucliaimt  daiiB  Iciira  commrncpnicnl*.  ((iii  -ir 
•ont  aouvtmt  rapprocliijts  dans  leuis  prugr^,  it  qui  n'otit  ct*s6  de  conimiiniquer 
«laem^>l*." 

'  1  hIiouM  be  filnd  to^  know  that  in  this  fact  VillrRininhiKl  n  part-  Hpw«e«ttti« 
limp  fl  mpitibcr  of  tlia  Kojtil  Council  of  Public  Inetniction,  and  could  •xMvi»e  « 
grrat  otKlmrity. 

'  Ztilnrhr.  f.  raman.  PhiM..  vol.  «,  p.  501. 

'  PoHraiit  rontrmpomim.  vol.  IV. 
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not  eqiislly  to  admire  and  love  him.  as  Alessandro  Manzoni  admired 
and  lovrd  him  with  his  whole  eoul.  I  find  a  resemblance,  striking 
in  every  rc«pect,  between  Fauricl  and  hJra  who  would  surely  (and 
how  mueh  more  worthily !)  have  spoken  to  you  in  my  place,  if  he  had 
not  boon  taken  from  un  before  liis  time.  He  aharod  with  CiasLon 
I'aris  an  unquenchable  thirst  of  knowledge.  This  tliirat  led  them 
in  §:roat  part  to  the  same  sources:  classical  languages  and  literature, 
modern  literature,  Romance  and  Germanic,  the  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  linguistics,  which  in  Fauriel's  time  had  hardly  begun, 
and  popular  poetry;  and  Faurie]  accnrni>l!Hhed  what  Paris  only 
longed  for.'  He  mastered  two  Oriental  lunguages:  Sanscrit  (which, 
together  with  Ch^zy  and  Frederick  Scldegel.  he  introduced  among 
the  French)  and  Arabic,  And  if  Gaston  Paris  knew  Russian, 
Fauriel  knew  the  Bask  language,  and  moreover  Celtic,  which  might 
make  him  the  object  of  special  envy.  1  regret  to  break  off  this  com- 
pariijun  without  exhausting  it. 

A\'er8G.  as  much  aa  any  one  ever  was,  to  notoriety,  Fauriel  had 
communicated  but  Httlc  to  the  public  of  his  ptraiatent  and  maoifoW 
studies,  of  his  intense  nicdilatioiis,  when,  almoel  cixty  years  old,  he 
was  installed  in  the  chair  uf  the  Facult6  des  Lcttres.  l''rom  thence 
he  spoke,  and  this  was  his  principal  mode  of  publiontian.  In  1831 
and  ISS'2  he  lectured  on  ProvenpU  poetry;  in  the  two  fnllowing 
years  on  Dante,  of  what  pnxeded  and  prepared  him,  of  the  lin- 
guistic history  of  Italy.  And  the  habit  of  writing  his  lectures  per* 
mittecl.  sooner  or  later  after  hi*  death,  these  courses  at  least, 
amongst  many  ho  had  held,  to  be  published  in  book  form.*  They 
are  as  rich  in  thoujjjht  as  in  fact,  and  can  still  be  valuable  to  whoever 
riin.i  no  risk  of  being  carried  away  by  certain  aberrations.  They  eon- 
tatn  yeast  for  many  a  batch  of  bread.  The  most  noteworthy  thing  in 
Fauriel,  and  that  which  shows  him  essentially  modern,  is  hi*  vivid 
curiosity  concerning  origina.  With  thifi,  and  to  the  strong  likioE 
which,  from  earliest  youth,  he  had  felt  for  simple  and  spontaneous 
poetry,  was  allied  his  intense  iiitere.st  in  epic  poetry.  He  had 
studied  {and  this  means  that  he  compared)  the  Indian,  the  Persian, 
and  the  Germanic  as  well  as  the  Greek  momiments.  And  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  Wolf's  ideas  concerning  Homeric  pocnut.* 
Wliat  a  pity  that,  being  a  &outhcrner,  he  was  Boon  attracted  more 
by  the  literature  of  the  langue  d'oc  than  by  that  of  the  Uingue  H'oit, 
and  that  the  verj*  nature  of  his  eliair  made  him  persevere  in  this  to 
the  end!    The  consequence  of  tliis  was  that,  instead  of  studying 


'  Sre  thp  note  of  mv  commcrfMimtivc  spccrli  on  Pnris  in  the  AUidrlla  R.A<€a- 
dcm<a4<Ua  Cnum,  "  Adunaoza  puUilicn  d.l  li!  27  liicemhpTC,  1903,"  Mrenap,  19(M. 

'  'file  one,  in  1S47,  tindir  tli--  litlit  iJubiuv  lir  la  fo^nic  Prarirn'^ ;  tlie  fttlwr, 
Kvrn  yvttn  later,  Donlr  el  Irt  ih^gimn  lic  la  Lanfvt  rt  dr  la  LilUralvrt  itaiie^n«t, 

'  Spo  what  is  aw  J  by  Molil  in  tl>e  Uist-tir*  4t  la  fcetn*  Pnvtni^lr,  voJ.  Ii,  p,  2^3; 
and  a  short  note  of  mine  in  the  Kvmania,  voL  xtv,  p.  403. 


k 
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Frenoh  ppio  poetry  where  it  really  waa,  he  t^tudied  it  where  he  imag- 
ined it  to  tx-.  But  he  again  showD  depth  of  thought  and  sharp 
insight  hy  the  importance  he  Ki'^vs  this  kind. 

Fauriel'a  pretensions  to  cJaJm  tlio  epic  poetry  of  France  for  tlie 
sotithom  re^on '  awoke  the  eager  opposition  of  I'aulin  Paris,  a  youth 
who,  imbuipd  wth  the  spirit  (I  do  not  «aj'  ■with  all  the  ideas)  of  the 
Romantic  School,  had  vowed  himseif  to  the  literatvirc  of  the  langue 
d'olL  He  so  well  understood  the  v-uhie  of  the  epic  that  he  began  the 
publii^tion  of  a  co!!c«tion  of  texts  concerning  it,  a  collection  which 
would  certainly  have  deocn-ed  to  harbor  the  higheet  product,  not 
only  of  its  kind,  but  of  all  the  Utcrarj-  I'rench  Middle  Ages.  The 
Cfuxnaon  de  Holaridaavf  ihc  light  through  the  effort*  of  one  of  the  other 
scholars  and  exhumers  of  old  text*,  who  had  by  this  lime  grown 
numerous.  But  amongst  ail  who  then  wandered  through  the  halls  and 
recesses  of  the  old  and  no  longer  silent  ca^itle,  none  can  contest  the 
leadership  nith  I'auljn  Paris.  Therefore  when,  in  1853.  a  special  chair 
for  Old  French  literature  was  founded  in  the  College  de  France, 
Paris  was  rightly  called  to  occupy  it.  This  foundntion  is  in  llaelf 
&i  eloquent  as  possible.  And  the  Minister  to  whom  it  was  due  soon 
afterwards  accepted,  and  consecrated  with  a  decree,  the  plan  of  pub- 
li^iug  integrally,  at  the  expense  of  the  Oovemraent.  all  that  could 
be  unearthed  of  the  "  Anciens  pontes  de  laFraoce."'  Notlunglesa! 
It  was  the  plan  of  dreamers.  And  practical  reason  soon  took  it  upon 
itself  to  restrain  this  daring.  But  nothing  uuire  eharaeteristic  can 
be  imapned.  Now,  we  all  see,  France  is  wide  awake.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
feared  that  sleep  may  fall  upon  her  again.  Nothing  need  be  feared, 
especially  for  the  epic,  to  which  an  cnthiislast,  who  has  wept  hot 
(cars  overthe  CKantonde  Roland,*  has  devoted  himscir.  L6011  (iautier 
will  have  no  peace  until  the  Chcnson  has  been  introduced  even  into 
the  secondary  schools. 

Let  H«  look  upon  the  other  Romance  nations.  Italy,  as  we  know, 
did  not  have  to  do.  but  to  cinnplcte  what  had  already  been  done,  and 
to  do  belter.    I  hastily  pass  over  the  erhool  of  the  I^l^i&ts,  amongst 

'  Hu  nh-jn  on  the  mil)jiu;'t,  which  to  ■  crrtaiii  cxtnit  wnrr  liittr  on  Ijy  Iiimerir 
TVGO^tKd  na  faulty,  hud  Irccn  toon  afUr  publiahcd;  aad  tomctltisg  o[  these  idt-aa 
hftd  ftlr^ftdv  leaked  out  f^von  before  he  mounted  tln«  i^liair.  Villemain,  LilUmtvm 
du  mai/en  4ge.  vol.  I.  p.  246,  nott. 

'  DMatlMlbifoiTnntioTi  wp  i*celv«  from  GawU^p.  Ejnp^n  /mnfrHHf*.  2d«l ,.  vol.  ii, 
p.  73ft.  'n»wishforH  widppubliottoDofnndHit  I'V^ri'ch  (ppU*)  to^ts.  wtis.1  think. 
pxpreswd  for  the  time  in  ih^e  Cth  volume  of  the  Aela  Sanctorum  Muii  (col.  Sll)  of 
thi-  Bt)!!!!!")!.--!-!!,  pulilt.ilifd  in  KifiS.  Qui)tiii.i<)ii!i  from  poMna  of  tin-  ryrlo  of  '"  tiiiil- 
inuiiii:  mi  Court  ni-t "  thut  wciirrrd  in  Cdld'a  Ui«ltnre  dre  Comtrt  dc  ToCok.  gove 
thcTD  occaaion  to  say ;  "  1  )o  Francica  .  .  .vctcii  tinK;ua  fortOMTa  non  male  nii-nTV- 
tur  (lui  f-iusmodi  pui'iimto  fimftrrel  in  hiwin."  Tlif  v'wh,  it  in  wscn,  coniM  from 
foreign  lipct.  In  like  manner  the  Itnlifln*.  .in  enrly  iw  thi-  aixtrfnth  ciuitiiry.  iind 
coBWiiwid  thfl  dferign  of  publiehinj;  the  Proi-rncal  portA;  «nd  thfv  had  done  more 
thnn  «)n««ve  the  deeiini.  C^?rtain!y  there  were  Mino  who  were  unequal  lo  the 
enterprise  thcr  longed  tor;  but  thst  Gumot  b«  saiil  of  B(u-I>ieri.  nlxiut  whom  wv 
(iiamaledi  t-'ilohffia  Hvaumai,  vol.  m.  p.  3fl.  noto  1. 

*  Epopfta  fronfaita,  vol,  n.  pp,  733.  734. 
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whom  stood  first  Cesari,  who  dreamed  of  the  resuirection  of  the 
iangwage  of  the  fourteenth  centun'.  But  many  devoted  themselves 
to  th«  reeearch,  the  illufitration,  the  publication  of  old  tcxta,  with 
mon?  tcmpernte  ideas,  even  though  usually  not  exempt  from  the 
whim  of  the  "  Tcsti  di  lingua."  And  for  ue  none  is  so  worthy  of  being 
pointed  out  as  Vincenito  Nannucci,  author  of  the  excellent  Manuait 
deUa,  Letteratnra  del  jmlmo  sfcalo.  which  appeared  in  1837.  Nannucci 
follows  the  Itfllian  tradition  even  in  having  hie  eye  continually  upon 
the  Provencal,  with  which  he  makes  continual  comparisona.  Ever 
increasing  ardor  and  riehneBB  of  content  are  found  in  the  Dant4? 
studies,  that  receive  a  worthy  banner  hi  the  Di»eorso  sul  tcslo  deUa 
Divina  Commedia  of  Ugo  Foecolo,  which  was  brought  forth  in  a  land 
of  exile.  Dante  and  their  country  —  their  country  enslaved  and 
awaiting  freedom  —  become  inseparable  loves  for  all  e]evat«d 
minds,  for  all  generous  souls:  Rossetti,  Troya,  Balbo,  Tommaseo, 
and  I  know  nnt  how  many  others.  And  even  ont.<)idc  of  Dante,  neither 
mere  eniditinn,  nor  the  consideration  of  form  acetfrding  to  old  con- 
ceplionii,  any  longer  satisfy:  one  demands  thought.  More  steeped 
with  thought  than  any  that  had  pnvci^dcd  it  amongst  ua  is  the 
Storia  dcUcBcUc  Lcttcrc  inlialia  of  KmiUani-Giudici.  Foreign  streams 
descend  to  render  fruitful  our  fields.  Not  to  speaJe  of  Ginguen£, 
Sismondi,  Villemain,  Kauriel,  Ozanam  who  succeeded  Fauriel  in  his 
chair,  act  upon  our  scholars  and  gradually  educate  the  generation 
that  will  come  forth  later.  Even  the  German  action  is  felt.  liiondelH 
follows  on  the  tracks  of  Bekkrr,  and  begins  amongst  us  the  public- 
ation of  old  dialfct-texts,  governed  by  ecientific  principles,  {jerman 
pollen  of  quit*  a  different  kind  fails  upon  a  southern  flower,  and 
produces  an  exquisite  fruit,  with  a  flavor  all  its  own:  the  aesthetic* 
psychological  criticism  of  Francesco  de  Sanctis. 

In  the  Iberian  Peninsula  the  German  action  produced  since  lS28j 
the  plentiful  Romancero  general  of  Augustue  Duran.  But  fnjitfulnesa 
could  not  be  expected  from  a  countr>-  at  once  upset  and  depressed 
by  civil,  [wlitieal,  and  religious  conditions.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Spain  should  to  a  great  extent  learn  the  history  of  lier  owu 
literature  from  a  translation  of  Bouf«rwek,'  and  later  from  the  far 
larger  work  published  in  English  by  George  Ticknor,  a  son  of  the 
United  States,  the  first  who  can  be  said  to  enter,  and  with  uo  small 
honor,  into  this  studium  of  ours.  Ticknor  was  often  assisted  by  one 
of  his  future  translature,  Paseua!  de  GayangoH,  who  notably  incres 
the  Spanish  version,  and  who  afterwards  gave  to  the  importanl 
Biblioteca  de  Autarcs  Espat'ioles,  undertaken  by  courageous  cditoia,!] 

'  A  Spanish  traiulation  of  the  parts  Minci-raing  Spain  was  undertaken  by 

at  Madrid  in  1829;  but  the  publication  ittoiipcd  there;  antl  it  wiut  npity.  bfctutse 
Id  tlif  fonn  of  nat«s  the  cxteitaion  ur  tlie  nrigina]  work  had  been  much  more  thao 
doubk-tl  by  tilt  tnuiBlaloni  {pp.  107-273). 
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ft  collection  of  EscyHotcs  en  proaa  antmorcx  al  sigh  XIV,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  poctirdl  collection  of  Sanchez.  ITie  tnsk  of  provitling 
his  country  with  an  indigenous  history  of  literature,  which,  in  scope 
and  in  ahtindnnre  and  avciinicy  of  informa.l.ion,  should  leave  be- 
hind all  foreign  histories,  was  undertaken  by  Jos^  Amador  de  los 
Rios.  And  wc  shall  not,  on  account  of  the  impatience  occasioned 
by  his  wonjinese  and  useless  talk,  deny  him  the  deeji  debt  of  Rralitude 
to  which  he  is  ontitled.  Almost  as  a  compensation  Spain  simul- 
taneously offers  us  Mild  y  Fontanals,'  a  Catalan,  it  is  true,  in  whom 
sobriety  almost  reaches  the  degree  of  dryness,  Ht?  was  one  of  those 
privileged  minds,  knowing  the  rj^hl  road  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  with- 
out needing  a  guide.  The  book  De  ios  Trobmlorcs  on  Eapafta 
was  already  wrilton  when  Milii  became  more  or  leas  acquainted 
with  Dies;  '  and  entirely  original,  notwithstanding  the  almost  pain- 
fully careful  review  of  atl  his  prndeccssora,  was  the  lM»i>k  cm  the 
Poesitt  heroico-pojfuiar  ttistiUana.  worthy  of  being  called  a  n'al  sur- 
prise, and  to  whose  jKiwer  is  due  all  the  best  that  Spain  has  produced 
since  (hen. 

I  have  been  led  to  mention  a  publication  of  1874.  But  in  ;;encrat  my 
review  aimpd  to  stop  at  about  1800,  Indeed  I  cniild  not  speak  of  the 
period  that  followed  on  account  of  the  nvem-helming  abundance  of 
the  material.  Yet  here  the  question  is  not  one  of  reviewing  special 
atudics,  but  rather  of  pointing  out  how  the  present  conditions  have 
been  reached. 

The  freedom  and  unity  of  Italy,  the  prevalence  which  liberal 
sentiments  have  j^nined  almost  everywhere,  the  relaxation  of  hinder- 
ing religious  restrielions,  and,  very  happy  circumstance,  the  un- 
drcamcd-of  farility  of  fommunication!i  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
bcgim  to  change  the  aspect  of  Eutxipe,  and  have  prcpan^  still 
further  changes.  Science  had  the  will  and  the  power  of  being  uni- 
versftl  to  a  degree  it  had  never  reached  before.  Ascertained  doctrines 
became  known,  methods  of  ascertaining  grew  familiar.  And  Germany 
was  in  our  study,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  direrily  and  indirectly, 
teacher,  — Germany,  which  had  done  much  to  perfect  the  singularly 
efficacious  critical,  historical,  comparative  method  which  was  used  on 
words,  on  things,  on  thoughts.  Special  merit  was  acquired  by  certain 
men  in  this  "  proimganda,"  and  it  will  he  a  men?  debt  of  justice  to 
single  out  iwo:  Adolph  iMusssfia,and,surn)uiKl<-'d  by  afar  larger  num- 
ber of  proselytes,  Gaston  Paris.  But  men  could  have  done  far  less 
without  suitable  tools;  and  a  wonderful  instrument  of  unity  was  found 
in  the  review's,  thanks  lo  which  monographic  work  gmwa,  witiiin 
the  minds  of  the  readers,  into  a  whole.  It  was  a  memorable  day, 
therefore,  when  Adolph  Ebert,  assisted  by  Ferdinand  Wolf,  started 

'  Armdor<le  1m  Kiosimd  Hildwciv  Ijom  in  tlif  >ituai'  ytL-ir.  1H18. 
'  See  the  "  Pr*ilago." 
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the  Jahrbuch  fir  romamsche  und  engtUehe  Litcratw^  Tli«  paper  of 
Edolstand  du  M^ril  on  La  vie  et  let  ouvragcs  de  Woee  hud  the  first 
place  in  it.  And  French  names  were  plentiful,  nor  was  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  collaboration  entlrrly  lacking.  Exhausted  in  strength 
the  Jahrbuch  brought  forth  the  vigorous  Romania,  and  the  Zcitschrift 
fiir  romaniichf  Pkilologie  can  also  be  called  it*  posthumous  daughter. 
The  foundation  of  the  Rovmnia  marks  in  a  certain  way  the  Romanee 
enianfipatiou  from  Germanic  guardianBhip.  Aiid  there  certainly  was 
no  need  of  a  guardianship,  where  Gaston  Paris  and  Paul  Meyer,  his 
worthy  competitor  and  comrade,  were  to  be  found.  But  this  emanci- 
patioa  did  not  prevent  the  continuatiou  of  harmony.  And  the 
eeteem  in  which  Germany  held  her  former  ward  la  also  shown  by  the 
numbers  who  crossed  the  Rhine  to  listen  eagerly  to  the  spoken 
word.  In  the  first  decades  of  the  century  for  Uhlaiid,  Bekker,  and 
Diez,  Paris  was  comprised  in  its  libraries.  Since  1870  the  German 
students  have  frequent^  the  CoII^kc  dc  FranCR  and  the  Ecole  dcs 
Uautea  Ktudes  no  less  than  the  BiLUuthiquc  N'ationalc. 

ThcGrundriss  dcr  romani9ch<m  Phitolcgxt,  imagined,  coordinated, 
and  in  no  small  extent  also  carried  out  by  Gustave  Grober,  shows 
how  wonderfully  and  usefully  productive  the  industriousness  of 
the  period  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  has  been.  This  is  an  ency- 
clopedia of  which,  a  century  ago,  not  a  single  chapter  coutd 
have  been  written.  Togr^thcr  with  literature  it  takes  in  languages 
ftnd  other  things  too.  Together  with  the  middle  oge,  the  modern 
age.  But  how  much  apace  our  subjeet-matt-er  occupies  in  it!  The  ns 
cognition  for  the  literary  order  of  those  medieval  right*  that  one  had 
long  been  compelled  to  recognlie  forciwl  and  political  history  really 
constitutes  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  culture  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  plain  to  all  now  that  not  even  what  follows 
«&n  be  fully  understood  without  going  back  to  the  anurcea.  Likewias^ 
it  is  now  clear  that  wo  cannot  judge  of  one  region  without  considering 
the  others  with  which  it  has  cotmectiotui.  Heuce  a  privileged  con- 
dition for  France,  standing  first  in  time  and  productiveness,  and 
against  which  we  come  up  on  every  side.  And  by  this,  the  singl«^ 
histories  of  literature  are  changed;  in  the  first  plate  French  literature. ' 
Examine  the  one  produced  under  the  direction  of  Petit  de  Julleville, 
or  the  morosuccinctoneof  Suchierand  Bireh-Rirschfeld.andcomparo 
it,  let  US  say,  with  the  work  of  Nisord.  which  comes  only  a  few  decades 
earlier,*  and  wliat  a  difference  is  seen,  in  some  places  more,  in  some 
leas  distinctly  (for  much  still  remains  to  be  done),  for  Spain  and, 

'  Alrcftdy  in  I8^6  I..  Hi-rriE  urn!  R.  VirlilmPT  hnd  bqrvin  to  puWWi  the  Hncfti* 
jvr  dot  Studium  der  ncutrrn  Sprachcn  u-nd  Liltraiurfn,  still  alive  and  proeprfoua, 
Btit  it  was  Dot  their  purpose  io  eivi-  ap«:ial  aiU-ntioi)  in  it  Ut  Romance  medieval^ 
litrrnturv:  ncr  la  the  adi-nlific  vnluv  of  Ihc  <4reAK>iii  it*  uicicnt  phasoa  tO  be  €0m- 
jxinpd  witK  that  or  the  Jatirbuch. 

*  The  firat  of  tbe  four  volumes  of  Niaard  was  pubUah«d  in  IMS;  the  fourth  in 
1861. 
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Portugal !  For  reasons  we  know,  the  history  of  our  literature  has  had 
to  undergo  less  change;  but-  look  at  the  work  of  Bartoli,  unfortunately 
too  soon  broken  off;  consider  that  of  Gaspury;  imngine  an  under- 
taking of  this  kind  accomplished  by  D'  Anixina  tLnd  Curducci,  who 
have  carried  so  many  stones  to  the  buUdmg,  and  a  vast  contrast 
with  the  post  will  always  show  itself. 

We  have  seen  strangers  and  natives  attend  the  exhumation  of  the 
Romance  Middle  Ages.  A  post  of  honor  is  due  to  Germany.  LitUe 
by  little  other  nations  followed.  Denmark,  Sweden.  Norway,  Russia, 
even  tiny  Finland  (not  to  mention  Roumania,  Romance  herself) 
have  rendered  distinguished  cervices  to  Romance  philology.  It  is 
singular  that,  outside  of  Dante  studies,  England  has  kept  apart, 
notwithstanding  the  manifold  appeals  of  her  own  literature,  of  ber 
language,  of  her  history.  But  what  the  mother  failed  to  do,  the 
daughter  did  instead.  Amongst  you  Romance  philology  has  attained 
a  truly  conspicuous  place.  And  the  uncertainty  of  the  first  steps  is 
followed  by  a  surer  gait,  pledge  of  a  precious  cooperation  In  the 
fulfillment  of  a  Uuik  wliich  can  hardly  be  euuuidi^n^d  half  finished. 
And  the  mother  country  is  rivaled  in  what  conoenis  Dante,  the 
true  sun  of  medieval  literature,  just  as  the  literature  of  France  ia  its 
star-studded  sky.  Your  moat  famous  poet,  Longfellow,  lovingly 
undertook  to  render  the  Divine  Comedy  into  his  own  tongue.  Nor 
has  the  fear  of  comparison  deterred  other  valiant  aouls  from  renew- 
ing the  attempt.  A  Dante  Society  exiiits,  and  is  usefully  active  here. 
The  richest  Dante  collection  gathered  until  now  is  found  in  this  your 
American  land.  A  greeting,  therefore,  to  you  from  the  country  of 
Dante,  from  his  own  native  city  I 
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BY  ALCEE  rORTIER 

[Uct*  Poni*r,  Profcwor  of  RomsDM  Litfigiiages,  Ti:1mi«<  Univ^witj-  of 
iiinit-  b.  June  S,  1K56,  St.  JAmea  Paris)),  Louisiana.  Student  at  Univsisi^l 
of  Virpiija.  N>w  OtIpbiih.  utkI  Purii"-  I.ilt.T).  Wiwliirigloti  and  !>'»>  Univep- 
aity;  Uflieier  de  rArad^mie  d 'Inst ruction  l'iiLili(|iic  (hi  CniiilKHlRp;  Clievnr 
lier  dw  la  l.fgion  d'Hutuwur.  I'rofeasor  of  FrcnclL,  liovs'  HiEh  Hcbrml.  New 
OrWitif,  187S-79;  Pmfcswir  of  Fn-Tuti.  Uriivcrsilv  <i(  [.ouisifitiii.  1880-84;  ■ 
Slid  Tulanc  t'nivcreity.  IS84-94.  President  of  lifiidcrn  Lnti  1:11114:1-  ABoocia- 
timi  <if  Anirricu,  1K9S;  Ainencaii  Polk-Lort;  tiociety,  Iti'M;  Mhiaic  homf 
'uLUiiia,  LuuiBtiLiiii  Uiolurictil  Sotitly;  Catljolic  Wintifi'  Scli'i'.'l  vt  Aiiwric*. 
MrmUr  o(  llii-  ,\jiurifiin  Historiciil  AModfttion,  Ammcftn  Dialect  Society, 
[iitirnnl.iannl  t'lionntjc  Aawirintion,  Stftt«  Koiird  nf  I'M ucii lion.  Pn^didt-nt  of 
tlif  Koiinl  of  Civil  St.T\ice  ConiiniBsionprs,  New  Orleans  Ollicinl  (IHi>gat«  f run 
Uu-  Uiiiti-d  :^tnl/-ji  m  CdiiKft-sM  lit  History,  Paris  Expoiiiion,  1900;  member 
of  till'  ('(in^rcisi  •)!  tiigliiT  Eiliicaljuri,  Pimx  Kx|ki:ij t.iiui.  AuibOT  of  nuuty 
books.  lAiiiisinntt  Fotk'Tatts, ;  Louim-nna  Stiiiiir:' :  Iliiltnr<.  Je  Jet  lAUirature 
/ruftjoMc ,-  Pncin  de  I'liieUiirc  de  Frantx  ;  A  Uittory  of  {.ouiaiana ,  ott:.] 

I  FEKL  greatly  honored  to  have  been  invited  to  read  a  paper  before 
this  Congretm  uf  t^eholani,  but  1  Tear  that  I  auted  with  ras^hiitss  whea 
I  aet'L'pU'd  the  invitation  of  the  euumiiLtee.  Tlie  dubjocl  assigned, 
the  "  I'reHeiil  Problems  in  the  FidJ  of  Romancu  Litoraturcs,"  is  too 
vast  to  be  treated  in  its  entirety,  and  to  do  it  full  justice  it  would 
require  the  leariiiiiK  of  Friedrich  Dies  ur  of  Gaalou  Paris.  These 
two  great  professors  were  philologists  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  to  them  Komance  philolofQ'  meant  n<it  only  the  study  of 
grammar,  but  also  of  literature,  of  civilij'.atinn.  Diez  had  a  preference 
far  Hterarj'siibjeetjf.and  published  in  1826  an  important  work  00  the 
Lives  and  Pudry  oj  liic  Troubadours.  Hi»  maati^rpicoe,  however,  is 
his  Grainmatik  JtT  JiumaniscftaiSprachin,  oi  which  the  liriit  cditJoQ 
was  published  in  1833.  Gaston  I'aris  also  had  a  high  literary  tasto 
and  was  a  worthy  member  of  the  French  Academy.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  nn  accurate  student  of  language,  and  his  edition  of 
ijQ  Vic  de  Si.  Alexia  ser\-pd  as  a  model  for  subsequent  -seienliSc 
criticism.  Literary  ability  and  taste  and  high  scholarship  in  philology 
iti  its  rc-strictcd  sense  arc  a  rare  combination.  Dante  wrote  hia  treatise 
De  vulgnri  rloquentia,  and  this  work  18  interesting  aa  being  the  first 
written  about  the  philoIog>'  of  oneof  the  l^onianec  languages.  Yet 
it  i.s  the  Divina  Commrdia  that  has  given  immortality  to  the  won- 
derful bard  of  Florence.  On  the  other  hand,  Raynouard's  literary 
workfii,  his  tragedies,  are  completely  forgotten,  while  his  comparative 
grammar  of  the  Latin  Icinguages  has  placed  his  name  next  to  that  of 
J)i«z  among  the  founders  of  Romance  philology,  in  spite  of  hi»  erron- 
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eous  stateinent  that  Provencal  was  the  link  betweon  Latin  and  th« 
languages  derived  from  it. 

In  science  we  are  far  above  the  men  of  antiquity,  whether  we 
include  iu  the  term  science  the  study  of  languag*?  or  of  Ibe  natural 
seienceB.  but  we  cannot,  claim  any  superiority  over  the  ancients 
in  letters  or  iu  art.  At  tbe  very  ilawn  of  history  the  mind  of  nian 
seeiiis  to  have  been  m  vigorous  as  in  our  own  time,  and  the  genius 
of  Homer,  Virgil,  ApelleK.  and  Phidia^t  is  nut  snrpafised  by  that  of 
Dante.  Shakespeare,  Moli^re,  Hugo,  Goethe,  Raphael,  and  Michael 
Angelo,  The  artistic  feeling,  lili-rary  genius,  in  the  direct  jiift  of 
God  t4)  ft  fireat  man,  who  will  produce  iinnnortal  works,  provided  he 
laborssuflicietitlyaud  cultivates  his  genius.  Ttie  knowledge  of  science, 
however,  is  the  heritage  of  centuries,  and  each  gpnemtinn  enjoys 
what  the  preecding  one  has  bequeathed  to  it.  The  disooveries  of 
Pascal  ami  N'ewton  will  never  be  lost  to  the  world,  and  the  bulk 
of  knowledKc  will  go  nn  increasing  down  the  agrs.  Litprar>'  works 
remain  al»u,  hut  they  are  not  dependent  upon  one  another  for  their 
existence.  Dante  did  not  need  Homer  to  enable  him  to  produce  his 
masterpiece,  and  Homer,  long  before  IJante,  produced  a  work  as 
great  as  the  Divina  Commedia.  ,\rchimeUes,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  have  done  the  work  of  our  modem  scientists,  and  they, 
in  their  turn,  arc  generally  indebted  to  their  predrceaRors  for  some 
principle  on  which  their  discoveries  are  based.  If,  therefore,  we  speak 
of  the  highoBt  works  of  literature,  we  find  among  them  but  few  pro- 
blems to  solve. 

It  is.  however,  interesting  to  study  the  forces  which  have  influ- 
enced men  of  genius  iu  some  parts  of  their  worka.  The  creative 
instinct  was  theirs  as  a  divine  gift  from  the  very  beginning  of  their 
career,  and  they  did  not  owe  to  their  predecessors  that  essential  part 
of  their  works  whieh  has  given  them  immortality.  Let  ua,  neverthe- 
less, endeavor  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  minor  parts  of  great 
literary  productions.  We  shall,  in  this  way,  understand  better  the 
workings  of  a  great  mind  and  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the  author.  How  interesting  it  is, 
for  instance,  t^  study  in  Moli^re's  works  what  that  extraordinary 
man  owed  tu  French,  Hpanish,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Latin  models, 
and  what  he  owed  to  his  wonderful  observation  of  the  living  man. 
There  iire.  ihcreforc.  many  iDflucnces  and  tendencies  which  aiTect 
greatly  the  mass  of  literature,  and  wc  shall  endeavor  to  diacuss  some 
of  those  problems. 

The  teaching  of  the  Romance  literatures  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versitiefl  of  tlie  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  serinus  problems 
which  wo  liave  tn  solve.  For  a  number  of  years  higher  instniclion 
in  our  country  has  been  dominated  by  the  German  methods.  Tlio 
splendid  work  done  by  the  German  uniYcrsities  attracted  to  them 
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many  American  students,  who  acquired  there  the  true  scholarly 
Hpirit,  that  is  to  say,  rigid  accuracy  and  thorough  diswctinn  of  a 
subject.  The iniluonct  for  good  of  German  acholnrship  on  American 
profcsKOTs  was  incalculable,  and  rauxxl  to  a  high  degree  Ibe  standard 
of  teaching  foreign  literatures.  Before  this  introduction  of  German 
methods  both  the  teaching  and  criticism  of  literature  were  too  vague, 
too  dilettante.  The  attempt  had  been  made  to  cover  ton  much  ground 
in  a  limited  time;  whole  periods  were  gone  over,  and  the  i)rincipal 
authors  in  those  periods  were  studied  in  a  general  way.  This  was 
changed  by  thn  introduction  nf  the  German  method  in  graduate 
work,  and  it  wad  thought  better  to  study  in  detail  one  author  or 
one  work,  to  endeavor  to  aseertnin  all  possible  facts  concerning  the 
author  and  the  work.  This  rigid  scientilie  method  was  first  applied 
to  Romance  philology  in  the  United  States  by  I*rofessor  A.  Marshall 
Elliott  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  he  ha^  rendered  thua 
an  immense  service  to  American  scholarship. 

Professor  KUiott  wa«  also  the  founder  of  the  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America,  which  has  been  one  of  the  principal  factors 
in  the  development  of  higher  education  in  the  United  Slates  and  in 
the  diffusion  of  the  scientific  spirit,  I'aprit  universitaire,  on  which 
so  much  stress  was  laid  in  1900  at  the  Congress  of  Higher  Kducation 
in  Paris.  At  the  first  meetings  of  the  Modem  Lan^age  Association 
there  were  many  discuasions  about  methods  of  teaching  modem 
languages,  but  soon  the  Association  deel&red  aa  its  opinion  that  the 
chief  purpose  of  teacliing  moderu  languages  in  the  United  States 
was  to  impart  the  culture  obtained  by  the  study  of  their  literatures. 
This  did  not  mean  that  the  training  acquired  by  the  study  of  lin- 
guistics was  to  be  abandoned,  but  it  indicated  the  idea  of  the  Asso-j 
elation  that  the  literary  spirit  should  be  attended  to  more  than  it' 
had  been  tn  the  past.  This  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
Modem  Language  Association  of  America  was  very  important,  and 
the  result  was  that,  in  our  secondary  schools  and  our  colleges,  much 
more  extensive  reading  has  been  done,  and  therefore  a  better  kno* 
ledge  of  literature  has  been  obtained. 

In  Univprsity  or  graduate  work  the  effent  has  been  felt  also, 
but  to  a  leaser  degree.  The  rigid,  accurate  work  of  German  soholkp- 
ship  was  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  tlie  study  of  literature  from  an 
xsthelic  point  of  view  and  for  the  purpose  of  culture  had  been  very 
much  neglected  for  a  number  of  years.  There  bos  been  lately  a 
reaction,  and  a  great  demand  for  a  broader  and  more  artistic  study 
of  literature  has  arisen,  For  many  years  1  have  been  convinced  that 
the  problem  could  be  partly  solved  by  introducing  into  our  Amejicand 
universitiea  some  of  the  French  IdcaLs,  some  of  the  French  art  and 
culture.  This  could  only  be.  done  if  a  suflicirnt  number  of  Americana 
were  to  study  in  France  and  be  permeated  with  the  French  feeling 
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ttHth  regnrd  to  literature.  There  should  be  a  combination  of  the 
German  painstaking  accuracy  and  of  Ihe  generally  superior  apprecia- 
tion of  art  in  literature  of  the  French.  This  would  produce  admirable 
results  io  American  universitiea. 

For  a  long  time  there  were  few  students  from  the  United  States 
in  France,  for  it  was  very  difBcult  to  obtain  the  fc'rench  Doctor's 
degree.  It  ia  to  Mr.  Harry  A.  Furber,  of  Chicago,  that  Americans  are 
indebted  for  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  degree  of  "Docteur  de 
rUruversit^,"  which  corraeponds  to  the  German  "Doctor  of  Philo- 
Bophy,"  without  being  obliged  to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  de- 
manded of  Frenoh  students.  We  should  encourage  our  young  men 
and  young  women  to  go  to  France  for  the  study  of  the  Romance 
language*),  in  order  that  we  may  have  later  in  this  country  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  Romance  litcraturea.  Tliis  would  be  felt,  not  only 
in  the  colleges  and  untvcrsitieB  and  by  the  students  there,  but  almost 
immediately  by  the  general  public.  The  scholars  who  would  have 
acquin-d  in  Francp,  or  under  instnictora  aniranted  by  the  same 
ideas,  the  French  taste  for  literary  art,  would  write  reviews  and  crit- 
icisms wliich  would  have  a  great  influence  on  the  p(?oplc  who  read 
joumaU  and  magazines.  In  thU  respect  let  us  say  thut  the  opinion 
of  the  American  public  with  regard  to  French  life,  an  seen  iu  many 
novels,  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  American 
students  of  French  literalurc  to  correct  this  false  impression  and 
to  show  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  family  life  nobler  and  more 
respecteti  than  in  France. 

A  profrnBor  in  an  American  college  assumes  a  great  responsibility 
when  he  attempts  to  direct  his  pupils  in  the  study  of  the  Romance 
literatures.  In  most  of  our  colleges  the  teacher  of  literature  is  als*'* 
"the  teacher  of  the  language  in  which  that  Utcrature  is  written,  and 
he  should  try  to  teach  literature  when  he  teaches  the  reading  of 
the  language.  It  is.  therefore,  interesting  to  see  how  much  reading 
is  done  in  our  institutions  of  collegiate  grade.  Profes«or  Henry 
Johnston  Darnall,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  has  calculated  most 
patiently  from  cataluguea  the  number  of  pages  read  in  undergraduate 
French  courses  in  twenty  colleges  in  the  following  Southern  States: 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Cwolina,  Tcnneaaee,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 
The  largest  numbers  were  3772,  2991,  2705,  2516,  and  2100.  The 
smallest  number  was  423,  and  the  average  was  1795.  The  courses 
were  generally  of  two  yean;  some  were  of  three,  and  very  few  of 
four.  \Vp  should  endeavor  t4>  raise  the  average  number  of  pages  read 
to  at  least  2500  in  two  years.  This  con  be  done  by  giving  parallel 
reading,  from  the  first  year,  ascertaining  by  an  examination,  either 
written  or  oral,  whether  the  work  asisigncd  has  been  well  done.  Aa 
given  in  the  catalogues  the  texts  road  seem  to  have  been  judiciously 
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choHfti.  and  represent  authors  from  the  seventeenth  century  to 
twentieth. 

Out  of  the  twenty  Southern  edllcgoa  refentnl  to  thirteen  uffercourees 
in  Spanish,  generally  of  one  year,  and  six  havi-  short  euursos  in  Ilalian. 
It  is  evident  that  there  U  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  study 
of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  languflges  and  Ut*ralures  in  our  Southern 
St&tefi.  Judf^ing  from  Lhc  ealaloKues,  the  courses  iit  tlie  three  prin- 
elpal  Romance  literatures,  French,  Spamsh,  and  Italian,  in  the  large 
univereities  in  the  North,  in  the  East,  and  in  the  West  are  very 
extensive,  l>oth  in  the  undergraduate  and  in  the  graduate  depart- 
ments. In  undergraduate  ela.-wc»  it  t»  not  puMsJljle  to  give  to  the 
students  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  literary  merit  of  a  work, 
unless  the  course  Ijc  of  nmrc  than  two  years'  duration.  Beginning 
with  the  third  year  the  professor  should  often  have  hi.^  students 
read  the  text  in  French.  E^panish,  or  Italian,  without  tranHtating  it 
int,o  Rnglish,  and  asking  questions  about  the  text,  which  should  be 
answerp*!  in  the  language  studied  at  the  time. 

Jn  graduate  work  some  of  the  larger  American  univertitics  offer 
good  courses  in  literature,  but  thus  far  the  apparent  result  obtained 
has  not  been  ver\'  satisfactory,  as  there  has  been  Uttle  work  of  a  high 
order  dono  by  Ameriean  scholars,  students  of  American  universities, 
in  literary  criticism  of  the  Romance  literatures.  More  attention 
shonid  be  given  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  this  import- 
ant branch  of  study.  There  should  be  close  semiiiarj-  work  of  the 
masten^ieces  themselves,  and  also  of  the  works  of  the  great  European 
eritit'fe,  among  whnm  the  French  stand  so  high,  fnim  Sainte-Bouve 
to  Taine,  Bruneti^re,  Faguet,  Doumie,  Lemaltre,  and  Pellissier. 
Utmost  attention  should  be  given  to  make  the  students  feel  the 
artistic,  lesthetic.  eternally  human  spirit  which  pervades  all  the 
masterpieces  in  literature. 

The  study  of  literature  can  only  be  complete  when  it  \s  supple- 
mented by  the  hi.stor>'  of  the  people,  political,  social,  and  ecimomio, 
and  by  the  study  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  impossible  to  understand 
a  number  of  the  greatest  works  written  in  the  Romance  languages 
without  knowing  thoroughly  the  hiBt(<:ir>-  of  the  countries  where  lived 
the  authors  of  those  masterpieres,  and  un  appreciation  of  the  beauti- 
ful works  in  pointing  and  in  sculpture  helps  to  understand  art  in 
literature.  Were  il  jjosMible  I  should  like  to  see  the  students  of 
Romance  literatures  appreciate  also  the  masterpieces  of  the  great 
musicians.  They  should,  while  studying  Lamartlnc  and  Hugo,  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  I^pe  de  Vega,  and  Calderon,  visit  the  great  muscuina 
of  art  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  and  go  often  to  the  theatres  to 
hear  ndmirable  operas.  The  study  of  literature  should  be  scientific, 
that  is  to  say,  literary  works  should  often  bo  analyzed  critically; 
but  I  repeat  it,  it  should  be.  above  all,  aesthetic,  so  that  we  might 
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enjnjr  trompkt^ty  tlie  art  of  tlie  autiior,  as  well  as  tho  subjecl  wliiob 
he  treate.  There  is  no  better  way  to  understaDd  the  Rumanire  lit«ra- 
lurrs  than  Ui  make  a  comparative  study  of  thcra.  There  an:  not 
enough  wijrks  like  Villuinain's  Courade  LUlh-ature  Fran^aise,  where  he 
compared  so  well  the  masterpieces  of  different  literatures,  especially 
those  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

1  present  tn  this  C'oti(;re.'vH  hs  one  of  the  ma<«t  important  pmbleitis 
in  the  field  nf  Homnnee  literature  the  atudy  of  Ihoiw  literalureu  in 
the  United  Ktateu  and  in  other  countriea.  1  might  have  expanded 
eoofliderubly  a  liubjtxt  which  I  m>nxider  oxtrRnicly  iiuport^nt  an<l 
entirely  pertinent  to  my  theme,  as  it  concerns  the  diffusion  of  the 
Romance  literatures  in  foreign  countries  by  the  help  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  leaniing.  Very  efticienlly,  too,  may  this  diffusion  be 
carried  out  by  courses  of  lect\irE8  given  by  men  eminent  as  critics 
or  as  authors,  such  aa  the  courses  so  happily  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Hyde,  of  New  York,  for  tho  French  Circle  of  Harvard 
University  and  for  the  Federation  of  "rAllinnce  l''ran9atse"  in  tho 
United  States.  It  would  be  verj*  fortunate  if  similar  courses  were 
established  in  Italian  and  in  Spanish.  In  many  parts  of  our  country 
there  could  be  found  audiences  which  might  appreciate  lectures 
delivered  in  the^e  languages. 

In  speaking  of  the  Romance  literatures  let  us  remember  that  it 
is  not  only  in  KurotH.-  that  they  Boumh.  Although  Spain  has  lost  her 
colonial  possessions  in  America,  she  hati  left  her  impreeson  milliunB 
of  men  iu  the  New  WorM,  and  thi-n?  is  an  interesting  Spanish  litera- 
ture in  Cuba,  Mexico,  Central  and  Snulb  America.  In  Braiil  also  is 
to  be  found  a  literature  which  hod  its  origin  in  Europe,  and  writers 
not  unworthy  of  the  land  of  Camoena  have  written  works  of  merit 
iu  the  Portuguese  language.  Professor  Elijah  Clarence  Hills,'  of 
Colorado  College,  haa  given  the  following  list  of  some  of  the  Spanish- 
American  writere  of  the  nineteenth  eentury:  Chile.  — MigunI  Luis 
de  AmunJltcgui,  Bcnjamfn  Vicufia  Muckenna,  Jm6  Tnribto  Medina; 
Colombia, — Miguel  Antonio  Caro,  Jorge  Vsaaeji;  Eufino  3oa6 
Cuervo;  Cuba,  —  Gertrudis  Gomez  de  Avcllnncdn,  Jostf  Morfa 
^eredia,  Joaquin  liorenxo  Luaces;  Ecuador, — Junn  LeAn  Mcra, 
Jos6  Joaqufn  de  Olmedo;  Mexico, — Jos£  Joaquin  fesado.  Manuel 
Carpio,  Juan  dc  Dios  Peza.  Manuel  Acufla;  Nicaragua, — Ruh^n 
Dnrfo,  Jas6  Uatres  y  Mnntnfar;  Peru,  —  Felipe  Pardo  y  Aliaga; 
Argentine  Republic, — Ologario  Victor  Andradc;  Uraguay, — Zor- 
rilln  de  San  Martin;  Venesuela,  —  Andres  Bello. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  note  what  haa  been  the  inHuonee  of 
the  literatures  of  the  former  mother  countries  on  those  of  the  eman- 
cipatisi  colonies,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  latter  have  exerted 
_any  influence  on  the  worka  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  authors. 
*  Colomdo  Coll4^  Studies,  Juae,  1904. 
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There  is  no  doubt  of  the  iiifluence  of  the  European  nTitcre  during  the 
periods  of  the  Spaiuab  and  Portuguese  dominaLions  and  for  some  time 
after  the  Independence  of  the  colonics,  just  as  we  can  trace  the 
influence  of  English  literature  on  the  works  of  American  vrriters. 
After  colonies  have  become  iudcpendent,  tliere  soon  arisesa  literature 
more  or  less  national  and  with  interesting  local  color.  How  far  liave 
the  European  writers  been  influenced  by  it,  end  would  it.  not  be  a 
way  to  renew  to  some  extent  the  literatures  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal? 
Some  time  ago  there  met  at  Madrid  a  congress  of  delegates  from  the 
Latin-American  republics.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  hold  such 
oongresKi'ji  at  stated  times,  either  in  Spain  or  in  the  different  states 
of  Spanish  America,  in  order  to  expand  the  scope  of  Spauish  lit- 
erature and  make  it  more  world-wide,  plua  numdialc,  as  the  French 
sayT 

There  hae  been  a  large  immigration  of  Italians  into  South  America 
and  into  l^ouisiana.  They  have  newspapers  of  their  own,  and  they 
continue  to  make  use  of  their  Innguage  as  a  mother  tongue  for 
two  or  three  generations.  Have  they  produced  any  IJterarj-  works 
writtc^n  in  Italian,  or  is  it  likely  that  they  will  ever  produce  anyt 
and  how  wnuld  it  be  possible  for  Italian  writers  to  encourage 
that  productionT  le  there  any  Italian  literature  outside  of  Italy? 
I  could  wish  my  learned  eollcague,.  Professor  Fio  Rajna,  to  answer 
this  question. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Canada  there  is  an  important  native 
French  literature  which  comprises  history,  poetry,  and  fiction. 
Some  of  tho  Canadian  writers  are  known  in  France,  and  their  works 
have  boon  rewarded  by  the  French  Academy.  The  tenacity  of  the 
French-Canadians  in  keeping  as  a  mother  tongue  the  language  of 
their  ancestors  is  indeed  wunderful.  Although  Montcalm  fell  in  1759, 
and  Canada  has  been  British  from  the  capitulation  of  Montreal  in 
1760,  the  descendants  of  the  men  of  that  time  still  love  France  and 
the  French  language,  and  have  produced  an  extensive  French  litera- 
ture. Should  the  Canadians  be  influenced  in  their  works  by  the 
French  authors,  or  should  they  evolve  a  national  literatureP  I  read 
not  long  ago.  an  article  in  a  Canadian  magazine  in  which  the  author 
said  that  the  Canadians  should  not  look  to  France  for  their  inspira- 
tion, but  should  make  their  literature  suit  their  own  local  conditions. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  tnith  in  this  etatcment.  Let  there  be  local 
solar,  and  let  local  patriotism  animate  the  writers  in  Canada,  but 
let  them  always  continue  to  study  the  great  works  in  French  litera- 
ture, especially  contemporary  works.  Sc^parotcd  from  the  former 
mother  country  for  a  century  and  a  half,  the  Canadian  language  has 
not,  as  a  rule,  the  true  characteristics  of  modern  French,  and  will 
lose  them  more  and  more  in  the  course  of  time,  if  the  Canadian 
authors  do  not  continue  to  make  a  close  study  of  modern  French 
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litcrftturc  If  they  choose  (o  evolve  a  literature  of  (heir  own,  written 
in  a  language  which  will  differ  considerably  with  time  from  modem 
French,  it  will  be  an  interesting  c-xperimcnt.  They  are  nTimcrous 
enough  not  to  have  to  fear  their  being  absorbed  by  the  Ilritish  ele- 
ment of  the  population,  and  their  literature  mil  ever  continue  to  be 
written  in  French,  although  their  language  will  contain  many  dia- 
lectic differences  from  the  French  of  Paris.  The  Greek  of  Asia  Minor 
was  not  whollj'  the  Greek  of  Athens,  and  the  French  of  Belgium 
and  of  Switzerland  is  said  to  be  not  always  the  French  of  Paris. 
Tliese  remarks  about  the  Canadian  French  literature  are  not  meant 
as  a  criticism,  for  I  have  the  highest  admiration  for  the  courage  and 
perseverance  which  the  French-Canadians  have  displayed  in  pre- 
s^^r^■ing  the  language  of  their  venerated  ancestors,  and  I  admire 
also  greatly  many  works  of  their  literature.  I  merely  wish  to  slate 
an  interesting  problem  concerning  one  of  the  Romance  literatures. 

In  Louisiana  ive  liave  also  a  native  French  literature  of  merit. 
It  dates  from  the  year  1779,  when  Julien  Poydraa  wrote  a  abort  epic 
poem  on  'the  conquest  of  Baton  Rouge  from  the  British  by  the 
heroic  young  governor  of  Louisiana,  Bernardo  de  Galvei.  We  had 
in  1S14  a  tragedy  in  clasBtc  style,  Poucha-Htmmma,  by  Le  Blanc 
de  Villeneufve;  and  later  several  interesting  plays  uf  the  Romantic 
School ,  such  as  IjCk  Martijrs  dc  la  Ix/uifiane,  by  .K.  Lussan,  and  France 
et  Espa^fne  and  ^t  perd  ffOffne,  by  L.  I'lacidf  Cononge.  In  luatory 
-wc  have  the  works  of  Gayarrd  and  of  Dcbouchcl,  and  in  poetry 
several  works  which  may  be  compared  favorably  with  some  written 
by  the  best  French  writers.  Our  poets  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by 
the  romantic  history  of  I»ulsiana,  by  its  stately  river  and  its  pictur- 
esque lakes  and  bayous,  by  its  mild  climate  and  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  by  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  women.  We  have,  therefore, 
more  poems  written  In  Louisiana  than  any  other  kind  of  literary 
works,  and  we  honor  greatly  the  names  of  our  poets  in  the  past, 
Adrien  and  Dominique  Rouquetto,  Dr.  Alfred  Mercier,  L.Placide 
Canonge,  Alexandre  Latil,  Dr.  Charles  Testut.Mme.  Emilie  F.vcrahed, 
Oscar  Dtig^K^,  and  Dr.  Charles  Del^ry,  We  have  had  few  novels, 
but  these  arc  interesting  and  have  a  pleasant  local  color,  such  ha 
Mmo.  de  la  Houssaye's  p4>upemne  et  Baithasar,  I>r.  Alfred  Mercicr'8 
L'Hairitation  St.  Ybars,  and  George  Peasommes's  TanUf  Cydetie. 

The  problem  in  Louin^iana  is  more  difTieult  to  solve  than  in  Canada. 
The  French -Canadians  are  numerous,,  while  the  Louisianians  of 
French  origin  are  in  a  minority  in  their  state.  They  are  loyal  Ameri- 
cans, but,  like  their  Canadian  brettm:n,  they  are  sincerely  attached 
to  the  country  and  to  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  and  they  still 
have  an  important  daily  newspaper  and  a  native  French  literature, 
not  80  large  as  before  the  Civil  War,  but  very  interesting.  Tlie  pro- 
blem of  maintaining  the  French  literature  of  Louisiana  was  partly 
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8o]v«>d  when  Tlr.  AJfrpd  Mercier  founded  in  1878  the  "AtWiW^o 
■Loiifeinnaw,"  a  Iit<Tar\-  society  whoae  publiriitions  nontain  maDV 
importunt.  contributionw,  and  which  comprisp  several  large  volumes. 
As  thin  uilmirublc  WnrldV  Fair  is  held  to  celebrate  the  centennial 
of  the  ccission  of  Louiaiann  to  the;  United  Stat<!H,you  will  allow  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  exhibit  of  French  Louisiana  in  the 
Dppartmont  of  Anthropology  and  History  of  the  Kxposition.  There 
you  may  have  an  idea  of  the  French  literature  of  the  oldest  state 
fonned  out  of  the  immense  province  acquired  by  the  United  States 
in  1803.  It  is  a  literature  influenced  principally  by  that  of  France, 
but  which  contains  nevertheless  some  n'orkti  influenced  to  a  high 
degree  by  local  eurroundings. 

The  French  lan^nge  in  Louisiana  will  h)ng  continue  to  be  spoken 
BB  a  mother  tongue  by  many  thousands  of  persons,  and  local  French 
literature  will  continue  to  be  produced,  because  the  writers  are 
animated  by  the  purest  feelings  of  filial  piety,  and  are,  entirely  dis- 
interested. They  know  that  their  works  written  in  French  will  be 
read  by  few  persons  outside  of  Louisiana,  and  they  have  no  idea 
of  pecuniary  gain.  Tlie  Creoles  uf  Louisiana,  that  is  to  say,  the 
while  dcHcendantd  of  the  French,  although  they  know  the  Engliah 
languaKC  and  are  in  no  wise  hostile  to  it,  consider  the  French  lan- 
guage as  much  their  own  ae  it  is  that  of  the  native  Frenchmen,  It 
forma  part  of  their  inheritance  as  well  as  the  traditions,  the  name*, 
and  the  blood  which  their  fathers  have  transmitted  to  them.  Tbey 
have  produced  works  written  in  French  just  as  naturally  lus  they 
have  spoken  the  language  which  they  learned  at  their  mothers' 
kneea,  and  have  never  thought  of  being  rewarded  by  the  French 
Government  for  an  act  which  is  fl  simple  ctpression  of  hereditary 
feelings,  ITicy  are  pleased,  however,  when  their  brethren  in  France 
send  them  tokens  of  remembmnee  in  the  form  of  afTeetionatfl  letters 
from  distingui.'ihed  Htatesmen  or  authors,  or  when  these  eminent 
men  come  in  person  to  express  their  fraternal  feelings.  The  Creoles 
of  Louisiana,  although  they  am  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  American 
Union,  are  highly  plcnacd  to  8cc.  when  they  go  to  France,  that  tliey 
are  not  considered  aa  strangers  in  the  native  land  of  their  aneostors. 
The  "French  Family,"  la  Famitle  Fmn^aise,  as  it  has  often  been 
expressed  so  admirably  by  M.  T..ouis  Herbette,  of  the  "  Con-xeil  d'Etat." 
should  maintain  close  bonds  of  affection  all  over  the  world,  and  it 
ehould  be  thus  with  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Portugucw.' 
families.  In  this  way  the  development  of  the  Romance  titeratures  in 
foreign  countricB  might  be  grentiy  encouraged. 

Let  no  one  think  that  love  for  the  language,  the  literature,  and  the 
country  of  the  ancestors  will  ever  prevent  the  descendants  in  the 
United  States  from  lo\-ing  above  all  the  land  of  their  birth.  Study 
the  history  of  the  French  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  and  you  will  see  that. 
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from  the  ye^r  1803  to  our  days,  no  men,  no  women  have  ever  been 
more  patriotic  Americans.  Wbiitcver  was  the  native  land  of  our 
forefathers,  however  much  we  «ish  to  preserx'o  our  family  traditions, 
we  are  all  in  this  country  sincerely  attached  to  the  American  sy^lt^m 
of  government,  to  our  American  political  institutions,  which  are 
baATrd  nn  the  Anglo-Saxon  prinriples  of  individual  liberty,  upon  which 
Wasliington  and  his  collaborators  founded  our  American  Kcpub- 
lic.  I  hope  that  my  colloagucB  at  this  Congress  will  pardon  this 
apparent  digression  from  my  subjoet,  but  as  I  speak  before  a  oos- 
mopolitan  audience.  I  wish  to  be  thoroughly  understood  when  I  say 
that  a  native  .American  may  work  with  enthusiasm  for  the  de- 
velopment and  diffusion  of  the  Romance  literatures  in  the  United 
States,  and  yet  remain  entirely  loyal  to  the  Cooslitution  of  the 
United  States. 

One  word  moreonthiapartof  my  theme,  and  I  shall  pass  toanother 
phase  of  it.  One  of  the  most  important  influences  in  America  for  the 
study  of  an  interesting  Romance  litemture  and  for  its  production 
is  the  Federation  of  "rAlliancc  frain;uiae"  in  the  United  States, 
founded  in  1902  by  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde.  The  Assoeiaiion  has  been 
very  sncreSHf ul ,  and  eompri-ies  societips  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  and 
2.1.000  mentbere.  Many  college  French  circles  are  affiliated  with  the 
Fctlcration,  and  the  continued  succpsx  of  this  large  organiiation  will 
contributo  to  solve  the  important  problem  of  hofr  to  encourage 
the  study  of  the  French  language  and  literature  in  the  United  Slates. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  establish  Spanish  and  Italian  societies,  like  the 
Federation  of  "rAlliance  fran^aiso,"  to  bring  together  the  different 
Spanish  and  Italian  groups  scattered  over  the  United  States,  or 
may  not  the  example  of  the  Federation  be  followed  in  Mexico  and  in 
South  America?  Nothing  certainly  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
development  of  the  Romance  literatures  on  the  whole  American 
continent. 

In  studying  the  problems  in  modern  French  literature  I  cannot 
do  any  better  than  to  base  some  of  my  remarks  on  the  very  important 
article  published  by  M.  Guatave  Lanson,  in  August,  190d,  in  the 
iierue  de  Stjnthive  Uistorique.  Many  of  these  problems  would  pre- 
sent themselves  to  any  careful  student  of  French  literature,  but 
M.  Lanson  has  stated  them  with  aueh  clearness  and  with  such 
a  scienliCc  method  that  I  shall  follow  U>  some  extent  hia  pre- 
sentation of  problems  which  I  have  often  mentioned  in  my  own 
teaching  of  French  literature,  but  with  far  letw  scientific  accuracy. 
M.  Lanson  is  highly  endowed  witli  Vtsprit  univrrsitairc. 

The  historical  method  should  be  applied  to  litcrar>*  criticism,  that 
is  to  say,  the  biography  of  the  author  and  the  historj"  ond  ana- 
lysis of  his  works  should  be  studied  simultaneously,  and  not  as  if 
the  one  was  independent  of  the  other.    The  works  form  part  of  th« 
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life  of  Ihe  author  and  are  explained  as  a  devfflopment  of  rhat  life, 
especially  in  tlit;  Kmich  authors  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
rcnturira.  The  work  of  Kouaaeau,  Voltaire,  Mme.  dc  Sta3,  Chi- 
tosubriand,  George  Sand,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  do  Musaet,  and  many 
other  writers,  can  he  iinderatood  only  by  studying  them  at  thp 
same  time  as  the  events  which  inspired  them,  and  also  by  study- 
ing the  aoeial  and  histnriral  forcps  produced  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
writers.  One  of  the  most  important  pmhlems,  therefore,  in  the  field 
of  Romuicc  literatures  is  the  atudy  of  eocial  and  historical  forces 
in  those  litcraturca,  and  I  wish  to  repeat  here  a  few  idcoa  which 
I  expressed  in  1S9S  in  my  address  delivered  as  PrcBident  of  the 
Modem  Language  Association  of  America:* 

"It  is  true  that  all  mankind  is  animated  by  the  eame  psj'chical 
forces  inherent  in  humanity,  and  that  a  great  work  of  art,  whether 
produced  by  a  Homer,  a  Virgil,  a  Dante,  a  ShakespcQie.  a  CalderoD, 
a  Moliere,  a  Goetho,  ia  permeated  with  the  same  broad  human  feeling, 
but  eaeh  man  is  bound  to  reproduce  in  his  work  the  effect  of  the 
eivilization  to  which  he  belongs.  Tha.t  civiliKntion  is  largely  an 
inheritance  which  the  individual  enjoys  by  the  mere  fact  of  being 
bom  in  a  certainatmosphere;  butas  civilii^Htion  means  development, 
new  historical  and  social  forces  are  constantly  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  individual  and  modifying  his  ideas.  There  are,  therefore, 
three  great  causes  which  mould  the  mind  of  the  individual:  (1)  the 
fact  of  being  a  man,  which  gives  him  ideaa  and  sentiments  common 
to  all  men;  (2)  his  birthplace,  which  impresses  upon  him  the  civiliz- 
ation of  his  country;  (3)  the  historical  and  social  forces  produced  lu 
his  own  lifetime.  .  .  . 

"  M.  Rnmeti^re  says  that  the  principal  influence  in  literature  it 
that  of  works  upon  works.  Tliat  influeneeiKcerlainly  very  important, 
but  it  is  not  the  principal  one.  So  many  forces  have  contributed  to 
the  civilization  of  e^%■ry  country  and  to  the  development  of  every 
litrraturo  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  which  one  of  those  forcce 
has  been  the  most  acUve  and  the  most  fruitful.  If  a  great  writer  has 
produced  a  change  in  the  eivilizalion  of  his  time,  that  change  is  never 
so  complete  as  it  might  appear,  inasmuch  as  the  writer  mast  reflect 
some  ideas  common  to  his  race,  to  his  country,  and  to  all  men. 
Again,  admitting  that  the  pcreonal  influence  of  one  man  had  pro- 
duced a  change  almost  complete  on  his  epoch  and  on  the  literature 
of  his  time,  that  inHucnco  of  an  individual  becomes  a  social  fore© 
and  reacts  on  other  individuals,  who  may,  in  their  turn,  impress  the 
stamp  of  their  genius  on  civilization  and  on  literature.  Historical  and 
social  forces  are,  therefore,  continually  brought  into  contact  with 
forces  apparently  entirely  personal  and  literary,  and  there  is  a  per- 
petual reaction  of  the  one  class  of  forces  on  the  other." 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Modem  Lfinguage  Aasoci&tion  of  America  for  189S. 
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The  three  groat  science*  auxiliary  to  Uteraiy  history  are  biblio- 
graphy, lexicography,  and  the  preparation  of  texts.  M.  LaDsoD 
says  that  bibliography  has  lately  made  great  progress,  but  that 
there  is  still  lacking  a  general  bibliography  of  French  literature. 
The  same  remaik  may  be  made  about  the  other  Romance  literatures. 
There  should  be  atso  complete  bibliographies  of  works  of  individual 
authors,  of  the  different  literary  ageSj  of  the  principal  magazincti 
and  reviews,  of  publishers  and  printers  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Catalogues  of  the  libraries  of  niiters 
are  also  ver)'  important,  such  as  those  of  Montaigne  and  of  Racine, 
made  by  M.  Bonnefon;  for,  "those  inventorien,"  adds  M.  Lanaon, 
"at  a  time  when  the  use  of  public  libraries  woa  almost  unknown, 
help  us  to  know  what  books  were  read  by  the  great  writers,  what 
were  their  mstruinciittj  of  labor  and  their  tastes."  Good  lexicons 
of  epecial  writers,  such  as  that  of  MoU^  by  Livct,  are  needed,  and 
also  good  dictionaries  of  the  diffcreut  Romance  languages.  The 
dictionary  of  the  French  language  by  Darmesteter,  Hatzfeld,  and 
Thomas  is  admirable,  and  similar  works  should  be  produced  for  the 
l;pani:ih,  Italian,  and  Portuguese  languages. 

Bibliugraphies  ami  lexicons  ore  useful  tools  to  the  student  of 
litci-aturc,  but  accurate  texts  arc  indispensable,  and  the  pubticatioii 
of  infditi  has  added  greatly  to  the  literary  treasures  of  nations  and 
to  the  better  knowledge  of  the  character  and  disposition  of  authors, 
whose  letters  and  menjoirs  have  been  discovered  and  given  to  the 
world.  However  unsavory  it  mayiippear  to  some  persons, the  recent 
publication  of  the  lettera  of  Alfrt'd  de  Musict  and  of  Giiorgc  Sand 
has  made  us  understand  better  the  complicated  problem  of  Lut  ei 
EUe  and  of  Elk'  H  Lui.  There  ia  no  more  fruitful  theme  in  the  field 
of  Romance  literatures  than  the  proper  preparation  of  texts  and 
the  publication  of  in^iU.  The  study  of  medieval  French  literature 
was  only  posable  after  Paulin  Paris  had  published  in  1832  his 
edition  of  Bcrte  aux  grands  picdf,  and  the  admirable  Chanson  de 
Holfind,  the  witty  Avocat  Pathelin,  and  other  interesting  works  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  could  be  fully  appreciated  only  when  good  critical 
editions  were  published  by  distinguished  Romance  scholars  in 
Europe  and  in  America.  The  field  is  here  immense  and  is  yet  hardly 
explored,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  work  of  Gaston  Paris,  Paul  Meyer, 
Orober,  Sucbier,  Scbuchardt,  Pio  Rajna,  A.  Marshall  £lliott,  H.  A. 
Todd,  Adolpho  Cohn,  and  many  others. 

The  biographies  of  writers  are  ho  important  for  a  proper  under- 
standing of  their  works  that  no  pains  should  be  sparwl  to  produce 
accurate  biographies,  which  should  be  psychological  as  well  as  nar- 
rative, and  many  biographies  considered  complete  thus  far  should 
be  rewritten.  It  is  important,  in  many  cases,  to  determine  exactly 
in  what  province  of  a  country  a  writer  was  bom.    Michelet,  in  the 
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second  volume  of  \m  History  0}  Frana,  pre:M>iita  to  us  ft  striking 
tableau  of  tlie  characteristics  of  each  of  the  provinces,  and  gives 
an  admirable  explanation  of  the  influence  of  tooal  causee,  of  topo- 
graphy and  geography,  on  the  genius  of  a  nation  and  of  a  man. 
Great  nocial  and  historical  toTces  were  at  work  at  different  epochs 
in  the  different  provinces  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  the  Ro- 
Biance  literatures  and  civilizations  are  the  result  of  all  these  forces. 
I  wish  to  mention  here  as  a  model  uf  complete  and  accurate  bio- 
graphy the  work  on  Honorat  de  Budl,  Seigntur  de  Bocan.  by  Pro- 
fessor Louis  Amoiild ,  of  the  University  of  Poitiers.  Several  works 
of  this  kind  have  iHfn  piit)1ii<ht>d  lately  by  lalmrious  and  distln- 
guished  schalant. 

JuHt  as  liistoriral  loRcnds  are  dc«trx>yed  liy  onr  modern  Iiistorians 
who  ba.ir  thfirfitateincntof  facts up<m  wcll-authentit;Bte<ldocuinenta, 
so  arc  legends  in  literary  history  destroyed  by  modem  critics,  whoM 
methods  are  scientific  and  exact-  Let  not  eriticisni,  however,  b* 
entirely  mathematical,  let  the  critic  appreciate  always  the  icsthetic 
element  in  literature.  Like  the  historian  of  political  events,  he  should 
be  accurate  and  yet  understand  the  interest,  the  poelrj-,  alwaya 
inherent  in  humanity.  If  the  artistic  element  in  a  literarj'  work  i« 
to  be  destroyed  by  criticism,  then,  in  my  opinion,  that  criticism  is 
false.  Afl  an  example  of  useless,  and,  I  may  say,  of  harmful  minute- 
ness in  eriticisni,  I  may  mentiim  one  of  the  discoveries  of  a  modem 
iconoclast.  1  read,  sometime  ago,  in  a  French  magazine  that  M, 
Eduiond  Bir6  had  proved  that  ■tiraziella  was  the  daughterof  a  shoe- 
maker, and  consequently  that  tiie  incidents  of  LamartlDc's  excursion 
to  the  Isle  of  Proeida  were  all  invented  by  the  great  poet.  It  wae 
well  known  that  the  Confidfiice!>  and  Raphael  were  not  accurate 
autobiographipH,  and  that  their  value  eonsisted  in  the  knowledge 
which  they  gave  us  of  the  feelings  of  Laniartlne,  of  his  fUtt  d'&me, 
at  certain  periods  of  his  life.  Of  what  interest,  therefore.  i.s  it  to  uo 
to  know  who  wua  (Jrarirllu?  The  charming  girl  orcat(Hl  by  LADOar- 
tinc  is  much  more  interesting  and  real  than  the  ahoemftker's  daugh- 
ter discovered  by  M.  h'nf.  The  former  makes  us  understand  the 
poet's  feeling.s  much  better  than  the  latter.  In  our  studies  of  the 
Romance  literatures  let  us  endeavor  to  discover  all  erroneous  state- 
menta  made  by  wTitcre,  but  let  us  use  our  judgment  with  rrganl 
to  publishing  discoveries  which  are  useless  to  our  knowledge  of  men 
and  of  works,  and  which  may,  in  some  degree,  destroy  the  poctJc 
illusions  of  the  readers  of  the  works.  When  M.  Rit6,  however,  proves 
to  us  that  it  was  materially  impniifiible  for  Chfiteaubriand  to  have 
visited  the  countries  which  he  describtw  in  his  Voyages  en  Amfrique 
and  in  his  Mfynoires  d'Outre.-(ombe,  he  does  a  useful  work,  because  he 
discovers  the  sources  from  which  Chiteaubriand  has  drawn  his 
descriptionfl. 
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TTie  study  of  the  sources  is  one  of  the  most  important  problomK 
ill  ihefinldof  Roraanw  literatures,  and  although  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  in  that  direction,  the  ivnrk  not  yet  accomplished  is  stil!  im- 
tnenife.  The  literikry  relations  between  France,  Italy,  and  SiNun, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  very  close,  and  are 
nn  interesting  snhject  to  inve^tigale.  Mao  the  iiiflueiit-e  of  ICugland 
and  Germany  on  French  writers,  principally  in  the  first  Jialf  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  E]xcellent  works  have  been  tt'tilten  on  (hette 
subjects  by  Mcasieura  Brunetitre,  Mor«l-Fatio,  Jutsr^crund,  V.  Ut)fi»t'l, 
and  J.  Texle,  but  comparative  literature  is  almost  a  new  science, 
and  a  great  future  awaits'  the  K<;holar<)  who  will  devnU'  themselves  t4i 
it.  The  inlluenee  iif  Ibwn  and  Bj6ni«(»n,of  Mickiewinz  and  ToIhIov, 
of  the  Scandinavian  and  Slavonic  literatures,  nn  the  Romance  litem- 
Lures  is  itwlf  a  broad  and  important  field  Ui  exi^on;,  one  which 
pn-acnta  many  intrrcjtting  problems  to  solve. 

M.  Lansou's  article  on  Modcra  French  hteraturo  is  so  exhaustive 
that  I  have  uBcd  it  partly  as  a  text  for  my  commcntarj'  on  that 
subject,  and  !  shall  rci-apitulafe  brieHy  a  few  of  his  9intenipiu.s.  He 
recommends  that  correct  and  criticat  texts  of  the  great  writers  be 
published  and  says  that  there  hardly  exists  a  single  scientific  edition 
of  the  texts  of  the  nineteenth  centiiry.  The  history  of  comedy  in  itn 
transformations  has  not  been  written,  and  there  should  be  a  his- 
tory of  lyric  poetry,  of  epic  poetry,  and  a  history  of  hietor\'.  The 
history  of  the  genres  is  yet  verj-  incomplete.  Strange  tu  say.  the  his- 
tory of  Latin  inlluenee  on  French  Utorature  in  the  three  elaaaie 
centuries  has  not  been  written,  and  that  of  Greek  inlluenee  ven," 
inadequately.  The  problem  of  the  origin  of  French  rumanticism  has 
not  yet  been  solved,  and  the  eighteenth  century  is  not  well  under- 
Btood.  The  genealogy  of  a  writer  and  hLi  phyiiio logical  Icmpera- 
meut  should  lie  b'tudied  in  order  to  understand  better  his  biography 
and  his  psychology.  The  most  interesting  problem,  however,  is 
to  determine  which  are  the  n-ally  great  works  produced  in  the  nine- 
teenth ceutur>'.  Tlie  above  observations  miiy  be  applied  tn  general 
to  the  literatures  of  Spain.  PortURBl,  and  Italy,  as  well  aa  to  that  of 
France. 

.Although  French  literature  was  considerably  inRuenced  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  English  and  German  writers,  it  exer1.ed  in  Us  turn 
a  great  influence  on  foncii^n  literatures,  especially  on  the  Itjilian  and 
the  Spanish.  The  mmiem  literatures  of  Spain  and  of  Portugii!  have 
excrte<I  little  influence  in  France,  but  that  of  modem  Italy  is  better 
known  nnd  appi-cciated.  The  works  of  Leopardi.  Fogazaaro,  Malilde 
Seran,  Edmondo  de  Amicis,  Giovanni  Verga,  and  Ada  Negri  are  said 
by  French  critics  to  be  popular  and  to  have  exerted  a  beneficent 
influence,  while  Gabriele  d'  Annunzio,  whose  genius  is  much  admired 
in  France,  is  viewed  with  aome  distrust.  M.  de  VoguC,  in  1895,  saw 
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in  his  works  a  "Latinrenaissance/'butM.  Joseph Toxt«'  said  of  him: 
"The  influence  of  d'AniiuDzio  is  one  of  Ibuse  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  see  our  Fmiicc  feci  too  deeply."  Each  one  of  the  great  Latin 
countries  has  its  own  individuality,  its  own  geniuB,  but  they  have 
all  in  common  many  traits  wliich  they  have  inherited  from  ancient 
and  splendid  Rome,  and  one  of  the  important  problems  in  ihe  field 
of  Romance  literatures  is  to  endeavor  to  bind  by  a  closer  intellectual 
bond  people  whose  languages  and  civilizations  are  principally  Latin. 


In  this  paper  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  Catalan,  Roumanian, 
RhtDtian,  and  I'rovcn^Al  Utcraturcs.  Important  problems  may  be 
found  there,  but  I  have  no  time  to  study  them.  I  wieh,  however,  to 
call  attention  to  the  interest  which  lies  in  a  study  of  Catalan  litera- 
ture and  of  its  influence  on  Spanish  literature  and  even  on  Spanish 
politics.  The  fHibrigs  in  France  is  also  very  important  from  itfl  literary 
aa  well  as  from  its  political  aspect.  The  works  of  Mistral,  of  his  prc- 
deceswrs,  and  of  his  friends,  have  not  only  a  literary  value,  but 
arc  importunt  with  regard  t«  the  effect  which  they  may  produce  on 
the  question  of  dicenlroHsation.  Of  like  effect  may  be  the  novels 
which  describe  provincial  life,  such  as  those  of  Ferdinand  Fabre, 
Andr*  Theuriet,  Emile  Pouvillon,  and  Renfi  Bazia. 

Political  questions  Lave  always  exerted  a  great  influence  on  liter- 
ature. A  great  change  was  brought  about  in  Spain  by  the  French 
Revolution  and  by  the  struggle  against  the  Napuleonic  invasion;  and 
such  poi'ts  as  EMpronwda,  NufSt-z  de  Arce,  Campoflmor,  and  Zorrilla; 
such  novetiata  aa  Juan  Valera,  Fedru  Alarcfin,  Kmilia  Pardo  Bazan, 
and  Armando  Palacio  Valdfis;  such  dramatists  aa  Echegaray  and 
P^rex  Gald6s,  are  the  products  of  the  titerarj'  renaissance  which 
began  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  But  the  most  important  force  in 
the  development  of  Spanish  literature  would  be  the  development 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  countrj-.  Kducation  is  not  general 
enough  in  Spain  or  yet  in  Italy.  Re-publican  France,  since  1870,  has 
^ven  a  great  example  to  her  Latin  aisters  and  has  made  wonderful 
progress  in  public  education.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  in  a  few 
years  what  have  been  the  results  on  literature  of  the  present  policy 
of  the  French  Government  concerning  congregational  schools.  The 
influence  of  pjirliamentarj-  democracy  is  an  important  subject  to 
study.  Has  its  establishment  been  the  cau£C  of  iK-csimism  in  litera- 
ture or  Qotr  In  Italy  also  political  history  ba^  exerted  a  marked 
influence  on  literary  history,  and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  end  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
have  given  rise  to  interesting  problems  in  literature  aa  well  as  in 
politics. 

'  Petit  do  Julk'villp.  HUbrir*  He  la  Languett  de  la  Lilt/TOtun  franfaiw,  %*f>lum» 
vni.  p.  695. 
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The  dominant  trait  in  the  Romance  literattures  at  present  ia  more 
individuality,  less  enslavement  to  schools  and  their  supposed  rules 
and  precepts.  There  is,  in  general,  a  broader  human  feeling,  a  well- 
marked  interest  in  things  common  to  mankind,  and  this  feeling  is 
evidenced  by  the  presence  at  this  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science  of 
distinguished  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Let 
each  one  of  us  cherish  above  all  the  land  of  his  birth,  the  land  where 
reside  those  dearest  to  him,  but  let  us  all  unite  in  a  common  love  for 
the  noble  thoughts  contained  in  the  great  literatures  of  the  world, 
among  which  are  to  be  found,  in  a  position  of  well-deserved  honor 
and  dignity,  the  Romance  literatures. 
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THE    INFLUENCE   OP    NORTH    AMERICAN    LITERATURE 
ON   GERMAN    LITERATURE 

BT  AVaVfft  SADEB 
( Tran4lalfJ  from  the  Oerman  by  Pro}.  Robtrt  S-  Wcodteorlh ,  Columbta  Univernty) 

lAuKust  Snurr.  K^gulm  ProfcMor  of  Gennan  LuiguAgo  uid  Lit^ntturo,  Univenity 
of  Pr»gue,  since  1881.  b.  Vlt-nna  Newstadt,  Auatrm.  Ort.  12,  1856.  Graduate. 
Univereily  of  Vienua,  1876;  Ph.D.  ibid.  1877;  I'niwwity  of  Ifcrlin.  I.S77-7S. 
Substitute  ProfcoBor.  UnivcrKty  of  lambent.  IS7!>-M;  SprciiJ  Prof<*8or.  Uni- 
vemty  of  Oral,  1889-88;  Und.  Uaivciaity  of  IVaguc,  IS86-yi.  Mcmbci  of  tlic 
Impeiiftl  Academv  of  Scieooea,  Vieaua,  Society  for  tbo  Advaacvmunt  of  Ucnniui 
Scicnoc,  Art,  and  LitAratuiy!  in  Bohrroia  and  Pnj^ue.  Author  of  Canefming 
the  tambir  Penlamtier  of  l^tring'n  Nathan:  f^tudi**  in  tkr  Fhitalogy  of  (iort/m 
(with  Minor);  Portrait  o)  Wvmen  from  the  Goldfn  Age  of  Cvrman  LiUratart;  and 
many  othtr  wdrka  and  pap«>re  on  Oenaaaic  littralure.] 

MrraoDOLOoicAL  questions  are  capable  of  two  sorts  of  treatment. 
One  can  mske  a  survey  of  the  whole  complex  of  problems  and 
exhaust  all  the  possibilitiee.  Or  one  can  point  out  the  bt^t  mjuiner 
of  treatment  by  means  of  an  example  Bpccially  fit  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  in  no  spirit  of  contradiction  to  the  phiiosophicitl  epirit  which 
conceived  the  idea  of  this  World's  Congress  and  called  it  into  life  that 
I  ehoosc  the  latter  of  these  two  ways,  and  seek  bo  fulfill  the  task 
aaaigned  me  —  that  of  showing  the  relations  of  German  literature  to 
foreign  literature  —  by  tracing  this  connection  in  the  case  of  two 
authors  who  have  hitherto  beea  considered  as  veiy  far  apart  from 
each  other.  I  mean  by  this  choice  to  give  strong  oxprfwsion  to  my 
conviction  that  the  slow  and  toilsome  work  of  df  tailed  rcseartih  can 
never  be  avoided  in  the  life  of  science.  Ever>'tbiDg  depends,  bow^ 
ever,  even  in  such  work,  on  Raining  the  broadest  possible  outlook 
and  never  losing  one's  fccliog  for  the  great  whole. 

The  longer  the  span  of  histoir  wc  Burvey,  in  a  rational  literature, 
and  the  more  difTerent  national  lit/rntures  we  follow  in  tlieir  origin 
and  development,  the  more  the  history  of  all  literature  appears  to 
us  aa  a  single  organism,  the  separate  organs  of  which  stand  in  ckiseat, 
most  indissoluble  connection  with  each  other,  while  even  the  amallcst 
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component  part-s  exert  a  mutual  influence.  Thus  there  is  roared, 
nn  the  foundation  nf  the  separate  sciences  of  the  national  literatures. 
a  genera!  or  comparative  science  of  literature.  Such  a  science  was 
foreshadowrti  and  akctched  in  outline  by  fai-seeing  thinkera  even 
ft  centurj*  ago;  it  was  further  shaped  with  varying  sucoees  by  their 
followora;  to-day,  though  slill  vague  in  aim  and  uncertain  in  method, 
it  18  of  great  promise  for  the  future,  especially  in  such  a  field  as 
America,  where  so  many  languages  and  literatures  meet,  and  whejice. 
indeed,  has  sprung  one  of  the  more  successful  of  recent  investigators 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  branch  of  literary  history. 

Dependence  on  others  as  models  and  standards  U  a  matter  of 
eourso,  a  natural  and  necessary  condition.  Every  author,  even  he 
who  seems  mowt  original,  imwt  firat  of  all  have  fought  his  way  from 
dependence  to  independence.  Writers  inheritjrom  their  pnxlecessore 
the  richeet  treaaures,  without  will  or  codicil.  Kvcn  a  writer  who  has 
long  seemed  so  eccentric  and  patholoRtcal  as  Friedrich  Hcbbe!  is 
gradually  seen  to  have  a  truly  orgnnic  place  in  the  regular  develop- 
ment of  our  composition  and  style.  The  same  work  of  art  belongs  to 
the  most  varied  lines  of  development.  Philosophy  of  the  world  and 
of  life,  idea  and  t^-ndency,  matter  and  motive,  technique  and  present- 
ation, style  and  language,  —  each  1ms  its  own  lino  of  developmeat. 
Originality  in  one  direction  does  not  exclude  dependence  in  another; 
a  poet,  a  work,  may  on  one  side  opon  up  a  fresh  line  of  development 
while  on  another  side  standing  at  the  close  of  an  earlier  lino.  Myriad 
crossings  of  the  different  lines  are  possible, 

The  history  of  a  people's  literature  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  sue- 
eeasion  of  culture  borrowed,  influences  received,  stimulus  felt  from 
other  literatures.   WTien  one  people  is  culturally,  socially,  and  poltt 
ically  Ritpiprinr  to  another,  and  at  the  Bsme  time  in  close  geographiei 
contact  and  lively  intercourse  with  it,  the  weaker,  younger,  more 
primitive  people  is  wholly  surrendered  to  the  intellectual  influence 
of  the  more  advanced.    In  such  a  transfer  of  culture,  involving  the 
passing  over  from  one  people  to  another  of  their  philosophy  of  life 
ond  of  the  world,  their  social  stnicturc,  technical  »chievcmento,y 
morals,  and  customs,  it  may  happen  that  the  art  of  the  one  peopllJ 
is  simply  transplanted  to  the  new  soil.    The  depe-ndence  of  the  oew 
literature  is  very  marked,  sometimes  amounting  to  complete  laok^j 
of  originality;    the  new  shoot  docs  not  count  for  anjrthing  in  the- 
development  of  the  world's  literature.  The  foreign  litcrorj-  works  are 
circulated  and  read  in  their  original  tongue,  they  are  abbreviated 
and  excerpted,  annotated  and  paraphrased;  translations,  imitations, 
and  a  freer  worldng-over  of  the  matter  into  new  form  follow;   the 
material,  motives,  and  characters  that  have  been  taken  over  are 
changed  and   remodeled,  at  first  sparingly,  but  later  with  greater 
and  greater  freedom.    The  first  thing  to  become  nationalized  is  the 
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lan^a^  and  mode  of  expression,  after  that  coatumc  and  scene, 
Bnolly  the  thought  and  tendency.  The  national  character  does  not 
take  possession  of  the  whole  at  once;  it  may  even  show  itsolf  first  by 
what  it  rejects,  by  what  it  finds  uncongenial  in  the  foreign  literature. 

It  is  not  always  the  most  importont  works  of  one  literature 
which  exercise  the  decisive  influence  on  another.  A  writer  may  be  of 
more  importance  for  the  history  of  a  foreign  nation  than  for  his  own. 
A  work  little  prized  by  men  of  its  own  language  may  thus  become  the 
cornerstone  of  a  new  literature. 

In  connection  with  auch  a  transfer  of  culture,  permeating  the  whole 
life  and  thought  of  a  people,  the  pointe  of  agreement  between  single 
worka  or  authors  have  of  courae  Uttle  significance;  the  important 
things  to  notice  are  the  deviations  from  agreement,  even  the  slight- 
est and  most  in  detail  —  the  displacements  and  distortions;  what 
the  new  writer  omits,  overlooks,  igiiorvB,  misunderstands,  avoids, 
perhaps  parodies  or  travesties.  The  growing  independence  is  first 
revealed  by  negative  signs. 

In  timea  of  strong  dependence  on  foreign  culture,  it  is  already 
a  proof  of  a  high  grade  of  independence  in  an  author,  If,  believing 
the  foreign  iniluejice  excwtsive  or  even  hurtful,  he  seeks  to  break 
away  fromit,  and  tu  oi>en  the  way  for  the  influenoo  of  some  other 
literature  more  closely  rdatcd  txj  the  spirit  uf  his  uwn  people.  Though 
fiubstiUiting  one  dependence  for  another,  he  at  least  changes  tbc 
literarj-  centre  of  gravity. 

Culture  oan  alao  be  borrowed  from  peoples  far  distant  in  time  or 
spaue.  Dead  literatures  can  wake  to  new  life,  and  in  their  renaissance 
exert  &  new  and  mighty  influence.  Or  it  may  happen  that  a  Eitera- 
ture  voluntarily  sulijrct^  itself  for  a  time  to  another  apparently 
Kmote  from  it,  as  when  an  exotic  style  of  compoidtion  becomes  tlie 
&ahioQ. 

BeaJdea  these  universal  inundationH  of  culture,  single  fielda  of 
literature,  ^ngle  forms  of  composition,  are  exposed  to  inroads  more 
limited  in  space  and  time.  While  one  sort  of  writing  is  nourishing 
in  full  iudepcndencu,  another  aort  may  fiimuitiinconsly,  and  among 
the  same  people,  be  completely  subject  to  thu  influence  of  foreign 
models.  The  number  of  literary  subjects  and  motives  ia  not  very 
great;  the  forms  of  composition  have,  during  the  course  of  thousands 
of  years,  I>een  only  slightly  widened  in  scope;  even  the  metric 
forms,  the  turns  of  style,  the  figurative  means  of  expression,  are 
Confined  within  wrijun  limits.  They  preserve  their  identity  even 
when  their  connection  with  the  literatures  is  dissolved;  they  become 
diffused. 

Single  authors  also,  like  mighty  conquerors,  undertake  invasions 
of  the  fieH-i  of  foreign  literature.  Usually  it  is  the  strongest  intellects 
wluch,  in  isolation,  separated  from  their  native  literature,  — or,  it 
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may  be,  ns  its  rcprcsontativca,  —  nilc  upon  foreign  soil.  Often  the 
tyranny  nsrrows  down  to  the  rule  over  a  single  work,  but  sometimai 
it  maintains  itself  for  centuries. 

As  applied  to  the  methods  of  historic  investigation,  the  preceding 
considerations  go  to  show  that  the  important  taak  ia  not  the  detec- 
tion o£  sucli  influencee  —  by  collecting  parallel  pnssages,  making 
lists  of  allusions,  counting  up  what  one  author  has  borrowed  from 
another,  pointing  out  reminiscences,  or  even  discox'cring  plagiarisms. 
Ptatlior  is  it  the  main  thing,  when  once  this  relationship,  whether 
plain  or  obscure,  is  established,  to  utilire  the  fact  for  underatanding 
the  oharacteriatics  of  the  WTiter  influenced,  for  determining  his  de- 
gree of  dependence,  for  estimating  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
in  the  resulting  mixture,  and  for  indicating  as  exaetly  as  possible 
the  point  at  wliich  a  work,  an  author,  a  literature  achievos  a  rela- 
tive independence,  the  point  where  the  personal,  subjective,  Driginal 
comes  to  light,  where  the  national  character  frees  itself  from  the 
chrysalis,  and  rises,  splendid  and  radiant,  into  the  air. 

In  this  regard,  one  urgent  demand  to  be  made  on  our  discipline 
is  a  prompt  right-about-face.  Doaens  of  reaearohoa  are  Been  to  be 
at  the  Icaat  auperfluoua,  if  not  utterly  on  the  wrong  track.  On* 
couples  together  two  Domes  from  a  national  literature  or  from  the 
world's  liti^rature,  without  asking  whether  the  connection  is  suffi- 
ciently close  to  make  its  inveatigation  worth  the  trouble.  One  over- 
looks the  fact  that  certain  foundations  lie,  imavoidably  and  as  a 
matter  of  couree,  at  the  basis  of  certain  periods  of  literature,  and 
that  in  auch  cases  the  more  precise  determination  of  details  is  of 
no  consequence.  One  fails  to  see  that  in  the  study  of  earh  writer 
it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  certain  central  authors  who  have 
influenced  his  derclopmcnt  in  esaential  and  decisive  points,  and 
without  whom  the  younger  author's  work  would  have  been  ineoo- 
eeivable.  But  the  real  disease  of  this  sort  of  researches  is  that  ihoy 
picture  the  influence  of  one  author  on  another  much  too  externally 
and  mechanically,  while  they  conceive  the  highly  complex  creative 
process  in  far  too  simple  terms;  they  degrade  the  individual  author, 
till  he  is  made  to  seem  the  helpless  prey  of  ^-ultures  swooping  down  on 
him;  they  interpret  a  work  of  art  as  they  would  a  machine  produced 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  many  unthinking  laborers;  they  do  not  even 
see  that  the  influence  of  one  work  often  excludes  that  of  another, 
or  that  the  most  important  question  is  whether  a  given  work  of  art, 
known,  perhaps,  to  a  writer  for  a  long  time,  was  actually  occupying 
his  attention  .so  strongly  at  a  definite  moment  that  it  could  exert  an 
influence  on  a  newly  arising  work  of  art  germinating  within  him  at 
that  moment;  they  do  not  see  that  they  must  know  the  order  in 
which  different  works  impressed  themselves  on  the  author  in  a 
stimulating  and  life-giving  fashion. 
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How  necessary  it  is  to  bear  all  these  points  in  mind  will  be  shown 
in  the  fullowing  discuHsion  by  an  example.  It  is  an  (>xample  of  the 
influence  of  an  apparently  remute  literature  upuii  an  author,  in 
whose  case  foreign  iiifluetices  have  uot  previously  been  au»pecleil. 
The  particular  example  choecn  seems  here  all  the  more  in  place, 
l)ecause  it  deals  with  the  iiiUut-iice  of  North  Amcrifau  liluraturc 
upon  a  Gerrmin  wTiter,  a  countryman  of  my  own,  with  whose  works 
1  have  niade  myself  familiar  by  years  of  careful  study. 

Adall)ert  Stifter,  a  snn  of  the  German  Bohemian  Forest,  sprang 
suddenly  into  fame  in  the  early  forties  of  the  last  centurj-  by  the 
publication  of  his  Stu^ie»;  criticisra  scattered  its  inrenwo  before 
him,  no  less  an  authority  than  EJchendorff  was  the  first  to  grasp  his 
epoch-making  significance.  For  a  time  he  had  great  vogue.  His  later 
works,  however,  did  not  meet  with  the  same  success;  an  unjust 
enemy,  with  whom  he  was  not  equipped  to  Cghl,  arose  in  the  inex- 
orable Hebbel,  who  thought  to  annihilate  him  with  savage  attacks. 
After  a  period  of  uuobl,ru8ivL'  iuflm-ncc  in  narrower  circles,  he  baa 
come  again  into  general  and  still  increasing  favor.  It  is  only  the 
lustcry  of  nineteenth-century  literature  — a  study  which  is  still  in 
its  beginnings  —  that  could  make  nothing  of  him.  A  fi>w  (houghtless 
cstcb-jihrafieK,  such  as  that  n-garding  Stifter's  lack  of  passion,  have 
Ijcfn  passed  on  from  one  bmik  to  another.  .An  otherwise  valuable 
book  on  German  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  centur>'  nmits  entirely  the 
name  of  the  author,  who  has  given  us  in  his  Nachsommcr  one  of 
the  most  intimate  and  original  of  Gcnnan  romances,  llic  authority 
of  R  Nietxsehc  was  needed  to  compel  the  indifferent  to  attend  to  him. 
In  Stifter's  home,  to  be  sure,  no  such  impulsion  was  required.  As  Is 
the  case  with  all  German  stocks  and  fragments  of  stocks  that  are 
politically  separated  from  the  mother  countr>',  the  home  literature 
in  Austria  has  a  hearty  recognition  and  its  history  is  zealously 
cultivated.  The  best  Austrian  story-writers  of  the  present  day  attach 
themselves  to  Stifter  and  esteem  him  highly.  He  is  honored  as  one 
of  the  noblest  of  native  artists.  An  extensive  biography  of  Stifter 
from  the  hand  of  an  enthusiastic  supporter  (Alois  Raimund  Hein) 
has  just  appeared,  a  work  of  years  of  loving  induBtr>-.  Eager  collectors 
care  for  the  pre8er\'ation  of  his  paintings  and  drawings,  autographs 
and  letters,  for  the  storing  of  which  a  Stifter-Arohive  has  been 
founded  in  Prague.  The  "Society  for  the  Advancement  of  German 
Scienoe,  Art,  and  IJterature  In  Bohemia"  is  publishing  in  its  Librart/ 
o{  German  Atiihon  of  Bo/u~mia  a  complot<e  critical  edition  of  his 
works.'    Vigorous  young  blood  is  entering  zealously  into  the  study. 

■  Bihliaflttk  dnJvhtr  SchriftMltBtr  auM  Bihvun.  Vol.  11 :  A.  StifUr.  S-}mllich4 
Wrrkv,  1  vol.,  StutHen.  I  vol.,  herautigcKeben  von  A.  Ssu«-  (my  inlrKluctiun  to 
thta  volume  has  »(>ri.Tal  [winU  of  cnQl.acl  witJi  the  prcaeDt  Iwrtiirry  —  liibliotkek. 
vol.  12 ;  A.  StJ(t«T.  S^imlUfhe  ITo-fe.  vol.  14.  FffwiMcAto  Scluifttn,  1  voU, 
lirrausgcgntM-n  run  A.  I{orcicks  (!*»«>  J.  Q.  Cnlve). 
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The  Hebbel  rcWval  finds  a  necc£&ar>'  counter-weight  in  a  Stifter 
re\-ival. 

Stifter  hae  been  hitherto  regarded  aa  one  of  <mr  most  independent 
v,-riter8,a  true  product  of  our  soil,  peculiar  to  us  more  thau  any  other. 
He  sprang  from  a  district  which  then  lay  far  from  the  chauuels  of 
trade,  where  wood,  cliff,  and  heath  meet,  where  a  bit  of  the  primeval 
forest  still  remains  in  Europe.  A  knotty,  primitive  type  of  aian, 
not  unlike  the  old  frontiersman  of  America,  there  struggles  hard  for 
his  seanty  living.  They  are  himtera,  wood-choppers,  and  the  like. 
Odd  and  original  charat'lere  are  not  lacking  among  them.  There 
depth,  inwardness  of  soul,  thrive  tu  hardy  Btrength,  leading  at  times 
to  taciturn  hardncaa,  but  ocfaaionally  also  ui  a  dreamy  Ihuughiful- 
ncss  and  to  poetic  talent.  The  legends  and  traditions  of  his  forest 
home  sounded  around  Stifter  in  childhood.  His  education  in  one  of 
the  worthiest  of  the  Austrian  convent  srhooSs  confirmed  him  in  his 
native  Catholic  view  of  the  world,  which  became  h'm  unshakeable 
conviction.  Not  till  late  in  hiu  career  did  he  exchange  the  painter's 
brush  for  the  pen  of  the  writer.  Practically  unaffected  by  all  the  good 
or  evil  movrmcnta  in  the  spirit  of  tho  times,  he  entered  literature 
when  nearly  thirty-five  years  old,  or  about  1840,  the  very  year  in 
which  Kriedrich  Hebbel  Appeared,  and  two  years  after  iwo  spirits 
kindred  to  his  own,  Eduard  Morike  and  Annette  von  Droste-Hulshoff, 
had  published  their  epoch-making  collections  of  poems.  Like  these 
two,  he  shows  the  opposite  tendency  to  that  of  "Young  Germany," 
like  them  he  imitca  in  himself  all  the  healthy  elements  of  Homao- 
ticiem,  without  falUng  to  the  grade  of  a  weak  imitator  or  gleaning 
epigouc  — all  three  are  Romanticists  after  the  Romantic  move- 
ment. Once  more  the  heart  won  the  victory  over  the  intellect, 
enthusiasm  over  enlightenment,  idyllic  peace  over  the  scM:aUed 
"Movement-literature";  the  poet  free  from  politics,  free  from  time, 
won  the  day  from  the  poets  of  the  times,  the  political  lyricista,  the 
tendency  draiuatists,  the  writers  on  current  events,  who,  like  smug- 
glers, misused  fiction  as  the  "dark-lantem  of  ideas."  At  the  I'ery 
moment  when  the  manifesbo  of  the  Halle  Yearbook  against  lloraan- 
ticiam  was  scoIUng  even  at  its  love  of  nature  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  woods,  there  arose  in  these  sensitive  artists  the  best  interpreters 
of  nature  and  the  woods,  their  truest  worshipers  and  most  inspired 
.  prophets. 

His  first  Studiet  '  (The  Condor,  The  Field  Flowert,  Tlie  Foat't 
Fort.  GTeal-grandlaOia-'n  Map)  show  Stifter  following  the  same  path 
OS  Jean  Paul,  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  and  Tirck.  The  UcaOi  Boy,^  writiten 
in  the  tone  of  an  Oriental  legend,  provca  him  for  the  first  time 
a  master  of  nature  description.    In  his  own  home,  fnmilinr  to  him 

>  Z>er  Kondcr,  Di*  Fddhlumen,  DU  NarrtrAurg,  IH*  Atappe  du  Vwotavaien, 
*  Der  Heidtkruibt. 
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from  childhood,  he  discovered  the  fairest  object  of  his  poesy.  In 
the  Mountain  Forest*  RnuIIy,  he  became,  more  deciHivcly  than 
WilJbald  Alexis  or  Charles  Scalsfield,  the  real  founder  of  pruvinoial 
iComancc  in  Ocnnaiiy. 

As  an  historic  narration  from  the  dayg  of  the  Thirty  Yeare'  War. 
the  Mountain  Forest  is  in  line  with  the  Walter  Scotl  tradition; 
but  the  historical  matter  is  sketched  only  in  a  slight  and  ttlmtwt 
shadowy  way.  Real  historical  studies  were  scarcely  mode  by  the 
author;  the  truth  waa  rather  that  the  legends  of  his  native  region 
afforded  him  the  stimulua.  The  whole  action  is  suitable  to  the  present 
day,  or  elise  to  a  land  of  fable.  Legends  and  parables  arc  inserted; 
tbe  legendary  tone  is  preeerved  throughout.  The  women  arc  pictured 
as  fairy  forms;  the  hero,  a  natural  son  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  sc-ems 
a  legendary  prutce;  in  eternal  youtli  and  beauty  the  form  of  tbe  dead 
floats  before  the  eyes  of  his  loved  one.  Like  a  legend,  too,  is  the  end 
of  it  all;  the  survivors  grow  pretematurally  old.  No  one  ever  learned 
of  their  dnath. 

The  story  is  atUehed  to  a  niiii  near  Stifler'a  home,  which  the  peoph* 
called  a  hamittd  e«»tlc.  In  the  story  it  is  iH-tiplt-d  and  alive,  a  home 
full  vi  &  iiuble  civilization  uiid  hij^h  eulcure.  But  the  wood  to  the 
west  of  it  be  describes  as  the  viiRin  forest  untouched  by  civilization, 
the  apt  ion  of  the  story  being  for  it  merely  a  rapidly  pAsaing  episode. 
On  Ihf  jihore  of  the  lake,  where  the  characters  of  the  story  built 
a  blockhouse,  the  seed  of  the  forest  is  sown  again,  and  every  trace 
of  human  foolsteiw  disappear*. 

With  great  artiatic  power  the  author  brings  the  fortunes  of  bis 
chanct«rs,  the  weal  or  woe  of  their  loves,  into  intimate  rehitioii  with 
the  course  of  nature,  the  cycles  of  day  and  year,  the  life  of  the  forest. 
He  pictures  the  dark  nnd  gloomy  aspect  nf  the  foreat,  the  sublime 
lonelineM  of  it*  measureless  extent,  the  stillness,  tbe  silence  of  it,  and 
then,  ton,  the  tones  that  enliven  it;  be  shows  it  in  its  splendid  sum- 
mer attire,  and  in  tbe  icy  garb  of  wint«r;  all  itjs  colors,  tints,  and 
shades  he  seeks  to  reproduce.  He  makes  the  wood  a  thing  of  life,  with 
a  soul,  he  illuminates  it  with  love  and  goodness,  he  regards  it  as 
the  most  magnificent  of  the  Creator's  works,  as  a  church,  a  temple, 
a  cathedral.  The  forest  makes  one  good  and  reverent,  innocent  and 
childlike,  it  assures  outward  and  inward  peace.  A  glorification  of  tlie 
forest,  a  hymn  to  its  beauty  and  power,  which  arc  like  those  of 
paradise. 

With  such  a  child  of  heatb  and  wood,  who  in  one  of  his  first  letters 
deacribes  a  stroll  through  the  primeval  forest,  and  pictures  the 
spectacle  of  the  wood  flaming  by  night  in  the  storm, as  he  himself  hod 
experienced  it,  where  is  there  opportunity  for  any  foreign  stimulus  ? 
Yet  it  is  present.   In  his  descriptions  of  nature  he  is  a  pupil  of  Jean 
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Paul.  He  emulates  Titfck  and  other  Homanticlsls  in  Ills  dc&cripUons  ol 
the  forest  loneliness.  Lonaii's  wood- pic  lures  were  well  known  to  the 
Austrian  writer.  The  meadow-lark's  song  is  heard  simultaneously  in 
Annette's  '"  Ileath-pictures."  The  splendid  descriptions  of  wood 
and  heath  in  Charles  Sealsfield'a  novels  can  scarcely  have  be^-n 
unknown  to  Stiftcr.  He  could  not  indeed  have  known  that  the  great 
anonymous  writer  was  an  Austrian,  a  son  of  the  Sudctic  country, 
and  thus  liis  I'loBCSt  compatriot.  Many  points  of  agreement  in  their 
diction  can  be  explained  from  their  comniunity  of  origin;  for  instance 
the  Cxech  influence,  which  is  seen  in  both,  though  more  pronounced 
in  SealaScId  than  in  Stifter. 

Lenau  and  BealsSeld  received  the  inspiration  for  their  descriptions 
of  nature  in  North  America;  Tvenau  during  his  unlucky  %'isit,  which 
afforded  him  so  little  satisfaction,  SealsBeld  during  a  long  residence, 
which  mode  him  an  American  citizen  and  a  spirited  adherent  and 
atlmirer  both  of  the  atienery  and  of  the  polities  of  North  Anwrica. 
The;  lungioR  for  distant  lands  and  for  the  New  World  was  felt  also  by 
Stiftcr. and  transferred  by  lam  totlic  charactersof  his  tales  for  youth. 
In  youthful  excess  the  pupil  of  I'Clopstock  cries  out  in  one  of  his 
lettens:  he  would  fain,  arm  in  arm  with  hit  future  lover,  throw 
himself  into  Niagara  FalU  (1837).  The  arti»t  in  the  Condor  sails 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  Field  Flowers  America  is  not  simply 
the  land  of  thn  hero's  drrams;  the  action  of  the  prologue  is  ]>artJy 
uu  American  soil;  Kmtl  patracd  two  yean;  in  America,  and  rolatcs 
how  in  ft  forest  he  had  nurecd  back  to  health  a  strange  dog.  The 
poetically  gifted  "  Kcath  Boy"  travels  to  Palestine,  Kgypt,  and  into 
the  Descri;.  Ronald,  the  Swedish  princef  is  lured  on  by  a  glittering 
city,  by  the  limitlcs.s  wilderness  nf  the  new  land.  The  North  American 
literature  of  that  time  cannot  therefore  have  been  unknown  to 
Stiftcr. 

With  Washington  Irving  (1783-1859),  his  brother-in-law,  James 
Kirke  Paulding  (1779-1860),  and  James  Fenimoro  Cooper  (I7SS- 
1851),  the  native  literature  of  North  .American  soil  made  a  triumphal 
entry,  in  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  rentury,  into  the  worid's 
literature.  A  new  domain  of  Uterarj-  material  was  discovered,  a  new 
world  opened  to  view;  CbAloaubriand  had  only  partially  raised  the 
curtain  before  it.  The  applause  of  the  European  reading  public  was 
unexampled.  In  1823  I-ranslations  of  Ir\'iug  began  to  appear,  in  1824 
those  of  Cooper;  in  the  same  year  W.  Alexis  translated  Paulding's 
novel,  K<fmngamark  the  Long  Finn.  The  esteemed  publishers  Sauer- 
land  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  produced  Cooper's  and  Irving'a 
complete  works  in  many  volumes,  and  combined  the  American  fiction 
of  Paulding  and  of  Dr.  Ulrd  Into  a  Library  of  the  daaaic  Authort  of 
North  Ameriw.     Goethe  read!  Cooper's  novels  with  interest  and 
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lul miration,  and  praispd  thorn  publicly;  Grillparapr,  visiting  him, 
fmmd  him  jiist  reading  the  Sources  of  the  Siuquefianna.  Morikn 
read  with  hid  family  in  IS48  Cooper's  sea-talcs  ami  wm  much  plea*Ml 
with  Ihrm.  In  a  somewhat  rpRrptfiil  noti;  in  his  OuUine^  thi-  »tatis- 
ticiaii  of  our  lilcmlurc,  Karl  Oocdeko,  attosts  the  eiioriuous  popu- 
larity of  the  Cooper  novels  from  recollections  of  his  ow-n  youth.  The 
innumerable  imitations  of  Cooper  in  the  German  languagn  havo 
never  yet  been  catalogued, 

I,iterary  history  ca.nnot  assign  tn  Cooper's  novels  an  extremely 
high  rank.  He  is  a  giftM  but  weak  imitator  of  Walter  Srntt,  who 
bimply  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover,  in  the  romance  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  Indians,  a  fresh,  uiihaekneycd  store  of  material.  Borne  con- 
trasted the  active  life  and  mighty  events  and  deeds  of  his  novels  with 
the  inaction  of  the  heroes  of  German  fiction.  Seatt^field's  criticisms 
Htill  hold  good:  Cooper  exaggerates  and  idealises  beyond  measure. 
In  his  portrayal  of  the  Indians  he  in  far  surpasfied  in  truth  by  Seols- 
tield;  so  a5so  in  the  ardor  and  magnificence  of  his  descriptions  of 
aeenejy.  With  all  hia  enthusiaism  and  high-flown  paaeages,  ho  still 
remains  in  reality  sobi>r.  His  novels  fairly  drip  witli  moralising.  But 
he  knows  well  how  to  group  strong,  rough,  glaring  effects,  how  to 
tell  a  atory  in  an  absorbing  and  even  exciting  way.  The  strong 
charm  of  the  matter  of  his  novels  brings  it  about  that  selections 
from  his  works  have  a  greater  effect  on  youth  —  even  to  the  present 
day  —  than  the  originals  themselves.  Cooper  injure<l  himself  chiefly 
by  the  great  hulk  of  his  writings.  Impeltwl  by  success  he  let  himself 
lie  carrird  <iottn  u  declivitous  path,  took  up  one  period  after  another 
in  the  life  of  hia  Leather  Stocking,  and  had  to  admit  hiniecif,  in  the 
prefaces  to  hia  later  books,  how  hard  it  was  to  make  the  same  charae- 
tera  appear  in  four  or  even  five  works  without  repeating  or  eontra- 
dicting  himself  ton  much.  Thi.s  precipice  Cooper  by  no  means  escaped. 
Kis  imitations  of  himwlf  became  weakpr  and  weaker.  As  an  artist 
he  stAiitin  far  l>elow  Stift4?r,  though  he  exerted  a  powerfuJ  stimulating 
influence  on  the  younger  man. 

As  for  oa  1  can  sec,  Stiftcr  never  mentioned  Cooper's  name  in  hiii 
works  or  letlere,  just  as  he  never  speaks  of  the  other  mental  pabulum 
which  he  may  have  taken  in,  in  the  way  of  entertainment,  during 
his  early  yearn.  But  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  he  knew  all  five 
iif  the  leather  Stocking  novels,  and  that  their  hem  had  long  been 
a  cherished  and  familiar  character  in  his  mind  from  the  three  older 
novels  {Tht  IHone^rs,  1823;  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  1826;  The 
Frairie.  1827),  when  the  appearance  of  the  two  final  novels  {The 
Pathfmdrr,  1840:  and  Tfte  Detrslayrr.  1841),  the  German  translations 
of  which  followed  immediately,  perhaps  even  in  1840.  kindled  the 
fir©  anew  within  him,  nourished  hi.-)  just-awakened  desire  for  literary 
production,  and  caused  the  imagination  of  the  young  poet  to  bear 
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fniit.  Thcflc  haHttty  got.  up  Ci(>nnjtti  translations,  which  bristled 
with  un-Oermun  idiomis  und  constnictionH,  must  be  made  the  bitsin 
of  our  study,  since  Stift^r  undoubtedly  had  them  before  him.  K  is 
seart'cly  pnobnblc  that  he  had  road  the  novels  also  jr  the  orij^ioal, 
M  he  seems  not  to  have  had  a  mnslor}'  of  English.* 

An  accident  led  my  honored  co-worker  in  the  editing  of  Stifter's 
workfl,  Professor  Adalbert  Horrirka  of  Vienna,  to  the  detection  of 
a  nombor  of  respmblflnces  in  subject-matter  between  the  Mountain 
Forest  and  the  Deerslayer.  At  my  sugjjestion,  Mr.  Karl  Wagner. 
student  of  philosophy  in  the  tTiiiveraity  of  Pragut",  then  undertook 
a  minute  comparison  of  Stiftc-r's  iHiok  with  thie  PathfLndrr  and  the 
lieerstayer,  and  I  myself  extended  this  study  to  all  the  five  novris. 
On  account  of  the  close  conneetiDti  of  the  wIioIl'  cycle,  and  its  many 
repetitions  of  motives,  languagi-,  and  cvvn  dcliniU:  expressions,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  surely  in  detail  and  in  every  ca.w  what 
particular  passage  imiy  have  had  its  rffef^t  on  Stift^r.  The  relation 
between  the  two  autliurji  appears  most  strongly  and  clearfy,  as  far  as 
regards  the  substance,  in  comparing  the  Mountain  Forcxl  with  the 
Deerala^fcr. 

la  this  novel  Cooper  unfolds  a  picture  of  the  hazardous  hunter- 
life,  fi  life  which  also  forms  the  background  of  Stifter's  narraUve. 
Old  Tom,  in  his  earlier  yeans  a  notoiimis  freebooter,  enters  on  a  late, 
and,  as  it  sppms,  loose  sort  of  marriage  with  a  woman  nf  high  birth 
and  checkered  past,  the  mother  of  two  daughters;  he  goes  west  and 
leads  a  hunting-life  in  idyllic  fashion.  For  a  home  he  confitnict.s 
a  log  house,  which  for  better  protection  against  enemies  he  locates 
in  a  large  lake  surrounded  by  the  forest.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  the  unfortunate  wife  has  long  been  buried  in  the  lake,  and 
ft  son  laid  tn  rest  beside  her.  but  in  the  memory  of  her  daughters, 
Judith  and  llrtty,  she  still  lives  as  their  illuminating  genius.  So 
sisQ,  in  the  Mountain  Forest,  the  mother  of  Johanna  and  Clarissa  has 
long  been  dead,  her  name  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  story,  while 
Felix,  the  brother,  is  niadt?  a  verj-  secondary  personage. 

The  attention,  here  as  there,  is  directed  to  defense  against  an 
approaching  enemy.  The  Swedes  are  preparing  an  expedition  against 
the  upper  Danube  country;  their  goal  is  not  really  the  storming  of 
the  castle  —  just  aa.  in  Cooper,  a  war  between  the  rival  French  and 
English  is  expected  in  the  West,  the  first  forerunners  of  which  appear 


'  1  mak*  my  citAtion*  from  the  follo«ring  \-oliin)(«  o(  thr.  iNiiicrltuid  comnlri«' 
sditiou:  Din  'Atigirdlrr.  ndrr  ilir  QuflUn  dm  Siuupwhait^ah.  2  AuHage,  IS3K. 
3Tvil«.  Drr  Lelttt  drr  Mohikaner.  Kine  KTTillhhinEaiisdptn  Jnhrc  1757.  Aus^cm 
EnsliMrHi-n  OUtu-UI  v.iii  Hnnrlc-li  Ufiriuj:.  4  Auilajti-.  IMfi.  2  TdK  Hit.  Strppf. 
Kliic  F-ncililnnB-  2  Aiiflnar,  IS40.  2  THIe,  DfrPfa^fin^.rKlmirrRinnmtifr.  \Mlt 
HTvWe.  Der  liinKhtiidlrr.  Ein  lioman.  Aus  dem  Enfclinclict)  QbeTKtiit^'onO.  von 
Cs&rxKiwaJd.  1S4I.  3  Teik.  [Thr*  ritulimia  front  th«  i>MraIa»cr  and  Pothfinda-,  \~' 
th«  Ens'ii*^  vcreMm  at  tliii>  paper,  wc  often  taken  dincUy  troni  the  ori|pnnt 
—  TVansIfttar.] 
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ill  the  form  of  the  dreadwl  Mingo  Indian.s,  who  rpally  iindert-ake 
the  plimdcririgof  the  ciistlconly  bcciiusf  it  is  good  booty ,  lying  a.i:ni- 
dentally  in  their  way.  Help  comca  to  01 J  Tom,  tKiis  surrounded  with 
itnpr-ndiiiR  dangers,  in  the  person  of  an  acquaintance  and  hmitinR 
comrade.,  a  rough  man,  suporhunmnly  stronf;,  colled  Hurry  Harry, 
who  sues  in  vain  for  the  love  of  Tom's  elder  daughter,  the  wondrously 
beautiful  Judith,  even  as  the  knight  fmm  Upper  Austria  sues  for 
Clarissa's  love.  Judith  has  formerly  been  in  love  with  an  ICngUsh 
officer,  Warley,  as  Clarissa  has  loved  the  Swedish  Prince  Ronaid. 
Gregory  I  regard  as  the  p&rallel  to  the  Decralaycr  hinuclf. 

Almost  all  of  thia  cycle  of  Cooper's  novels  st*rt  out  with  some 
sort  of  a  forest  journey.  In  the  Deerglayer,  the  two  hunters  press  on 
through  tlie  wilderness,  in  ordpr  to  reach  the  lake  and  floating  Tom. 
The  eame  ttituntion  is  morf  fully  worked  out  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Pathfinder,  where  the  four  characters  likewise  roach  a  "  windrow" 
in  the  forest,  in  which  the  fallen  trers  lie  "  blended  like  jaekstraws," 
and  from  which  they  enjoy  a  BubUme  prospect  over  Ihc  measurclMS 
expanse  of  wootls.  "An  exclamation  of  surprise  broke  from  the  lips 
of  Deerslaycr,  an  excIamBtion  that  was  low  and  guardedly  made, 
however,  for  his  liabite  were  much  more  thoughtful  and  reguUted 
than  those  of  the  reckless  Hurry,  when,  on  reaching  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  he  beheld  the  view  that  unexpectedly  met  his  gaae."  A 
gentle  exelamation  of  aHtmiishincnt  (iKcajjes  also  from  th«?  maidens 
at  the  sight  of  the  broad  surface  of  "glistening  water,  over  whose 
bosom  Uie  soft  image  of  the  moon  floated  like  a  laxy  cloud."  The 
lake  in  Ihnrslaycr  is  called  "Glimmcrgloss,  si-cing  that  ita  whole 
basin  is  so  often  fiingcd  ^ith  pines,  cast  upward  from  its  face;  as  if 
it  would  throw  hark  the  hills  that  hang  over  it."  In  a  pregnant 
passage  in  the  Last  of  the  MakUann,  the  "sparkling  streams"  are 
spoken  of  with  great  emphasis.  Glimmer,  shimmer,  glitter  '  are  ohio 
favorite  and  oft-recurring  words  with  Stifttrr.  Tlw  whole  lake  scene 
in  Sliftcr  ia  like  that  in  CaopcT;  the  changcB  which  he  has  iutroduccd 
into  the  geographical  relations  of  litockcnstein  Lake  can  be  explained 
as  results  of  this  literary  influence.  The  equipment  of  the  forest  house 
in  Slifter  is  elnsely  patterned  after  that  of  the  castle  in  Cooper, 
even  to  the  padlock  and  to  the  fortification  with  palisades' — a 
wholly  superfluous  fortification  in  rase  of  a  building  standing  on  dry 
land.  In  the  arrangement  of  both  houses,  great  precautions  are 
taken  against  fire.  Just  as,  in  Stifter,  the  furnishings  are  surprisingly 
comfortable,  so  also  we  read  in  Cooper:  a  single  glance  sufficed  to 
show  that  the  house  was  inhabited  by  females.  Most  clearly  do  the 
rafts  in  Stifter  betray  their  foreign  origin.   Old  Tom,  for  the  sake  of 


'  "Glimniipm,  »e)iuiuni-m,  flimmcru." 

'  iMei.  StifU-r  iwrai  "rBftck«"  wt  Uic  wiiiivnlent  of  "  TjUiwaden " 
traiulBtiona  o(  Cooper,  "  Pfirilcr  "  b  also  Mnploycd. 
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protectioQ  against  the  bullets  of  cncmiee,  had  erected  a  sort  of 
blockhouse  on  a  snialkT  scale  upon  his  ark  —  commonly  designated 
as  boat  (Bool)  or  scow  (Fnhn),  once,  however,  u  raft  (PUitse), 
although  besides  it  genuine  rafts  were  present.  On  a  {iriinitivc  raft 
of  blocks  of  wood,  a  seat  was  made  for  Hetty.  In  the  corresponding 
descriptions  in  Stifter  a  contradiction  has  crept  in;  at  the  beginning 
one  raft  carries  an  elevated  frnmework  with  seats  for  the  company, 
but  later  on  both  rafts  carry  "bullet-proof  houses."  The  exaggerated 
(oiecautioas  that  are  taken  to  keep  the  raft  always  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  the  shore  likewise  recall  the  American  novel.  And  when 
old  Gregory,  after  shooting  at  a  hawk,  laid  his  gun  down  along  a 
tree-trunk,  and  waits  to  see  the  unfamiliar  noise  fetch  the  atdmaU 
up  out  of  the  water,  this  too  sounds  like  an  Indian  trick,  so  many 
of  which  are  described  in  Cooper.  Tlie  inaccessibility  of  the  strongly 
fortified  sjiot  in  strongly  einpha^x«d;  so  far  aside  from  human 
traffic  doea  it  lie  Uiat  no  path,  no  footprint,  no  trace  of  one,  can  be 
spied.  This  tautology  recalls  the  importance  of  spying  out  eacmica 
in  Cooper's  novels.  Yet,  in  case  a  hostile  band  should  wander  into 
this  wildcmes!),  Gregory  knonn  of  a  eave,  some  hours  distant  up 
among  the  highest  rocks,  to  which  he  only  knows  the  appraach; 
there  he  can  hide  the  girls  till  the  danger  is  over,  even  as  Coopcr*s 
rharactrrs  often  Hud  refuge  in  caves.  Also  in  the  equipment  of  the 
two  lake  colonics  there  is  much  that  is  similar.  When  the  sistcrSt' 
in  great  anxiety  about  their  pntemal  house?  which  can  be  seen  glisten- 
ing in  thehaxy  distance,  esamine  it  fnim  the  "block  stor»c"  through 
a  telescope,  old  Gregory  struggled  hani  to  rompn-hend  the  enchanted 
thing,  which  was  quite  inexplicable  to  him.  iSo.  t<oo,  in  Cooper  thf 
little  company  in  the  lake  make  observations  with  the  telescope  od' 
thecastlc  when  it  was  visited  by  the  enemy;  the  wonder  and  curiosity 
arc  painted  in  the  same  colors.  In  the  PtV)nfrr»,also,n  t^^lescopeeomoaJ 
into  use.  Stifter's  employment  of  the  telescope  cannot  be  called 
an  anachronism,  as  it  was  already  in  widespread  use  by  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  these  similar  settings  goes  on,  both  here  and  there,  the  idyUi« 
life  of  the  sisters,  at  firet  disturbed  only,  at  rare  intcr^-als,  by  soi 
beast  of  tlie  forest.  "Low  and  tremulously,  but  earnestly  and 
solemnly,"  Hetty  sings  in  the  quiet  of  night;  her  spirit  consoles 
iteelf  in  the  prayer  of  simple  faith.  So  also  the  tones  of  Clarissa's 
harp  "  penetrate  the  sleeping  midnight  air  like  a  sweet  heart-throb." 
As  between  the  two  sisters,  Clarissa  strongly  recalls  Judith  in  her 
ehiof  traita.  Of  a  singular,  dark-eyed  beauty,  Judith  has  an  ua- 
cooquorable  love  for  bodily  ornament,  as  appears  especially  in  the 
unpacking  of  the  old  cheat,  descended  from  hor  mother.  In  like  man- 
ner the  two  sisters  in  the  mountain  forest  feel  first  delight  and  later 
shame  at  this  "giriish  weakness,"  as  they  put  on  their  finest  olothes 
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and  viL'W  themselves  in  t)i«  mirror.  Judith  puts  on  most  eagerly 
the  n'd  brocade,  taken  from  the  chcjft,  in  order  to  inipn-ia  her  naive 
friend,  but  must  coiittrnt  herself  «ith  ft  n^proof  fmm  him;  and  Iiitcr 
elie  wears  it  again,  when ,  driven  by  her  love,  she  rocs  into  the  enemy  ^^ 
eamp,  in  order  to  free  her  loved  one  from  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
who,  thirHting  for  revenge,  have  condemned  him  to  death.  U  is 
exprciMly  said  of  her:  "A  charming  crcatiirel  And  she  looked  like 
a  qufon  in  that  brocade  dn^ss."  Clarissa, too.  coos  to  meet  her  former 
lover  in  all  her  finery  and  in  her  most  beautiful  dress  (a  velvet  also), 
"  so  that  she  was  like  a  noble  lady,  who  is  brought  to  a  king's  fca*t"; 
and  the  author  assigns  a  similar  motive  for  her  action:  "There  is 
something  in  woman's  finery  and  festive  elothes  that  keei*  you  at  a 
distanec;  it  is  the  court  dress  of  their  souls;  and  even  the  old  »on  of 
the  forest,  who  had  never  seen  any  jewels  except  those  of  morning 
in  the  fir  trees,  felt  himself  oppr<!£sed  and  almost  subdued  by  Clanssa'a 
beauty."  And  Itonnid  bogs  her  to  lay  a^idc  tho  "stiff  finery,"  as 
Deerslayer  bcpgecl  Judith.  The  latter  is  taken  with  n  tender  love, 
deliriitely  portrayed  by  the  author,  which  by  degrees  fills  her  whole 
heart;  but  she  Is  cold  in  her  expression  of  it,  as  she  is  oppressed  with 
rcmonse  on  account  of  her  earlier  relations  with  Warley.  Clarissa 
08  well  regards  her  love  for  Ronald  as  a  sin,  but  finally  gives  herself 
entirely  up  to  it.  Tlie  mutual  love  of  the  two  sisters  is  also  similarly 
portrayed  by  the  two  authors.  Johanna  is  like  Hetty,  especially  in 
the  unconscious  awakening  of  her  love.  Cooper  likes  to  bring 
women  of  high  birth  or  culture  inW  his  novels;  and  bringing  In  tipo 
sisters  is  quite  typical  of  him,  and  of  Stifter  as  well  (Fieid  Flowers, 
Two  Sisters);  the  very  similar  pair  of  sisters,  Cora  and  Alice,  in  th^ 
Lo«t  of  the  Mohicans,  may  have,  hovered  before  Stifter's  mind  in 
many  pasaa(;es. 

In  comparing  Gregory  with  the  Deerslayer,  their  difference  in 
Age  need  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  In  epite  of  his  youth, 
and  though  he  is  on  the  warpath  for  the  first  time,  Decislayer  is 
yet  n  mature  man  in  thought  and  action;  and  Gregory,  though 
standing  at  the  utmost  limits  of  advanced  age,  is  as  enthusiastic 
and  fond  of  adventure,  and  toys  as  much  with  plans  for  the  future, 
as  Deerslayer,  Young  Deerslayer  is  already  compared  with  the  most 
experienced  veterans;  be  speaks  eameatly  and  solemnly,  acta  with 
dignity  and  respect,  and  is  called  Straight  Tongue.  The  contrast 
between  his  youthful  years  and  hia  pnidejit,  circuniapect  bearing 
and  carefully  weighed  words  impreasea  even  the  Indian,  who  says 
ofhira;  "My  brother  has  two  scalps  —  gray  hair  under  the  other.  Old 

■  wisdom— young  tongue!"  or  "Young  head — old  mind";  "Young 

■  head  —  old  wifidotn." 

■  Both  Gregory  and  Deerslayer  have  grown  into  unity  with  their 
I         forests:  "This  is  grand!  — 'tis  solemn!  —  'tis  an  education  in  itself, 
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to  Idok  upon,"  Bays  Deerelaycr.  "Not  a  trt?e  <Iisturbcd  even  by  red- 
skin haati,  as  I  can  discover,  but  evcr^'lhiiig  lefl  in  tlic  ordering  of 
Ihe  Lord,  to  livL-aud  die  according  to  His  own  designs  and  latt-s!" 
To  him,  as  to  Gregory,  settlement  aeeme  a  desecration  of  the  virgin 
wilderneasl  "Tlie  woods  arc  never  silent,"  says  the  Pathfiader,  "if 
one  but  knows  how  to  interpret  their  voice.  I  have  wandered  through 
them  idoiie  for  many  days,  with  never  a  longing  for  company.  And 
as  Tpganls  conversuttoii,  there  i»  no  lack  of  varied  and  instructive 
talk,  if  one  but  underatands  the  luiiguagi;."  Gregory,  too,  goes 
rather  into  the  fon-sl  than  tt)  vesiwrs  or  to  Ihc  pubhc-housc,  and  he 
begins  "gradually  to  hear  the  talk  of  the  wood,  and  his  senses  wcrftj 
opened  to  understand  its  signs,  and  they  were  all  words  of  splcndc 
and  of  mystery  and  of  love  concerning  the  great  Gardener,  whom  he 
often  felt  he  must  behold,  wandering  somewhere  among  the  trees." 
The  poetic  gift,  with  which  Cooper  so  often  endows  his  heroes,  is 
Gregory's  also.  Decrdayer  is  called  "a  man  of  stmng  native  poetic 
feeling.  He  loved  the  woods  for  their  sublime  solitudes  and  for  the 
impreaa  that  tliey  everywhere  boro  of  the  might  and  wisdom  of  their 
Creator,  He  rarely  moved  through  them  without  pausing  to  dwell  on 
some  peculiar  beauty  that  gave  him  pleasure,  though  seldom  at- 
tempting to  investigate  the  causes;  and  never  did  a  day  pass  without 
his  communing  in  spirit,  and  this,  too,  without  the  aid  of  forms  or 
language,  vnXh  the  infinite  Source  of  all  he  saw,  felt,  and  beheld." 
Gregory's  former  hunting-comrade  praises  him  in  these  terms:  "The 
wonderful  thoughts  were  unfolded  from  liis  heart  even  in  those  da) 
like  the  flowers  of  some  exotic  spring  .  .  .  and  it  often  seemed 
if  one  were  reading  from  some  beautiful  old  book  of  poetry.  Uaoy 
jeered  at  him.  and  against  them  he  closed  the  fountain  of  his  words 
as  with  a  stone."  And  in  another  plaec:  "llts  whole  counse  of 
life,  his  very  soul,  he  had  moulded  after  the  teachings  of  the  forest; 
and  in  turn  he  so  harmoniEed  with  it  that  he  could  not  be  thought  i 
in  another  setting.  Thu»  he  made  himself  and  the  wilderness  api 
to  tlie  eyes  of  his  prot£g£s  in  such  wondrous  enchanted  form  and 
nature  that  it  began  to  speak  to  them,  too,  while  they  seemed  to 
themselves  to  be  always  floating  in  the  midst  of  a  fairy-tale."  The 
"traditions  and  legends"  of  his  people  influence  him  as  they  do  the 
young  Deerslayer,  who  is  averse  to  all  book-learning  and  rejects  all 
metaphysiual  hair-apIittinK. 

But  Cooper  did  not  picture  his  son  of  the  forest  — the  Pathfinder, 
the  Dccrslayep,  Hawk  Eye,  I^eathcr  Stocking,  etc.  ^simply  as  ft 
young  and  vigorous  man,  but  also  followed  him  through  his  later 
life;  he  makes  the  representative  of  inherited  right,  of  remor 
truth  and  of  faith,  when  pressed  by  the  always  advancing  settlere^ 
and  pioncere,  the  bringersof  innovationand  dcstroyensof  the  forest's 
majesty,  retreat  in  proud  self -conunand  to  the  west;  and  conducts 
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him  in  th<!  Prairie  to  the  furthest  bounds  of  old  age,  till  the  splendor 
of  eighty-seven  wintore  dims  his  eye,  aiid  ho  go«w,  calm  aud  self- 
poBsmsed,  to  meet  \as  death. 

Stifter  portrays  liis  Gregory  at  his  first  appearance  as  ao  extremely' 
old  man  with  waving,  snow-white  hair.  Uis  large,  true,  sagavioun 
eyes  contrast  strangely  with  the  two  tinow-wlnte  arches  over  Ihem. 
On  the  hard  cheeks  lay  sunburn,  age,  and  health.  "A  noble  simplicity 
and  goodness  was  stamped  on  the  whole  man."  "A  comrade  of  the 
noonday  heat  and  of  the  storm,  a  brother  of  the  rock,"  he  Ik  railed. 
The  woodsman,  the  huntsman,  the  son  or  the  fon'at,  formt-rly  ho  keen 
and  during  a  hunter,  now  he  is  a  little  wcatlier-worn,  and  wcare 
some  of  the  "dignity"  '  of  nature  (" dignity,"  a  favorite  word  of 
Oioper,  a.t  for  example  in  this  passage  of  the  PioTurera:  "with  the 
bearing  and  dignity  of  an  emperor").  The  baron  has  immoveable 
confidence  in  hira. 

The  Catlifinder  ia  pictured  as  a  man  of  admirable  qualities.  Always 
the  same,  of  single  heart,  honest,  fearli'-.s^,  and  yet  pnident,  in  every 
honorable  undertaking  the  first ,  in  his  peculiar  way  a  sort  of  prototype, 
as  one  might  conceive  Adara  before  his  fall,  — not,  however,  that  he 
was  completely  sinless,  —  full  of  native  tact,  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  best  education.  "  HJa  feelings  seemed  to  have  the  fresh- 
nps8  and  niiturnlncss  of  the  woods,  in  which  he  pa.ssed  most  of  his 
time."  liia  fine,  unerring  sense  of  right  ia  perhaps  the  moat  distin- 
guished trait  in  his  moral  composition;  his  fidelity  is  firm  as  the 
rock  that  no  storm  can  shake,  treason  is  for  hun  an  utterly  impos- 
sible thing.  His  blamelessDess^solf-devotiou,  and  disinterestedness 
are  often  praised. 

Stifter  saw  his  human  ideal  realised  in  this  choraeter.  In  the 
preface  to  his  Motley  Stones,^  where,  in  opposition  to  Ilebbcl,  he 
sketches  the  programme  of  his  philosophy  of  life  and  of  art.he  says: 
"A  whole  life  full  of  rtghtouusness,  simplicity,  self-control,  retison- 
ableness,  efficiency  in  one's  sphere,  admiration  of  the  beautiful, 
joined  with  a  calm  and  cheerful  death,  1  hold  to  be  great:  mighty 
storms  of  paaaion,  fearful  irruptions  of  rage,  the  lust  for  vengeance, 
the  inliitmed  spirit  that  strivesfor  activity. demolishes, alters,  destroys, 
and  in  the  excitement  often  throws  a»-ay  its  own  life,  I  hold  to  be 
not  greater,  but  less,  since  these  things  are,  in  my  eyes,  the  outcome 
of  single  and  one-sided  forces,  as  are  sturuis,  vuleaiioes,  aud  earth- 
quakes." He  had  to  imitate  Cooper,  because  in  essential  convictions 
he  was  in  agreement  with  him. 

This  venerable,  pnident  ranger  or  hunter  with  his  serious  moral 
traits,  whom  men  like  to  call  "  the  oUI,"  La  reproduced  trait  (or  trait 
in  Gregory,  with  his  experience  and  wisdom,  his  foresight  and  cir- 
cumspection, his  prolix  garrulity,  with  nearly  all  his  views.  Ue  is 
1  "Anstaad."  *  Bunla  Steins. 
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the  Indian  Leather  Stocking  in  the  garb  and  manners  of  a  Europe-an 
woudlantlur;  he,  however,  preaen'cs  many  typical  details  of  his 
oripiial,  even  Lo  bis  favorite  position.  Whereas  the  other  characters 
support  themselves  but  seldom  on  their  gun  or  lance,  Leatlier 
Stocking;  leans  always  and  everywhere  on  bits  famed  and  feared 
"  long  rifle,"  from  which  the  Indiuiis  have  given  kirn  the  nickname, 
''la  longuc  carabine";  —  cool  at  the  critical  momeDt,  at  aoolher 
timt!  thoiightfui  and  dreaming,  niolionlcsA  as  a  statue;  iu  this 
position  he  Kazcsaftcrthedcparttngfri^iid,  in  this  position  he  stands 
even  at  the  deathbed  of  his  friend.  Jt  might  be  called  his  idejiti- 
fyinp  mark.  Often  the  situation  is  dpscribrd  at  length:  "He 
leaned  on  his  rifle,  and  his  sinewy  fingers  squppzfd  the  barrel,  some- 
times with  jiiinh  violcncp  as  if  thry  would  biirj-  Iheniaclves  in  the 
metal";  or,  "they  stood  on  the  narnjwshon!,  thp  I'athlindcr  leaning 
on  his  rifte,  the  butt  of  which  rested  on  the  pebbly  beach,  while 
both  his  hands  paspcd  the  barrel  at  the  height  of  his  shoulders."  In 
the  critical  scene  of  the  Movntain  l'arest,the  (our  principal  charactcni 
form  a  groupquite  in  Cooper's  style:  "The  old  hunter  stood  lean- 
ing fonvardoQ  his  rifle,  like  a  statue,  nn  fibre  of  him  betraying  what 
might  be  in  his  miod.  .  .  .  Aftersome  seconds  of  silent  emotion, 
the  group  gentlydifisolvcd."  The  illustrators  of  the  Mountain  Forest 
Imve  preserved  tliia  scene. 

Givgory,  like  the  ranger  in  the  Prairie,  is  completely  61Ied  n'ith 
recollections  of  the  past;  he  lives,  as  does  the  othcr,in  the  circle  of 
those  whose  grandfathers  he  has  known.  The  hearty  affection  which 
he  has  for  his  two  prot^g^s,  as  he  had  earlier  for  the  baron's  son 
and  for  Ronald,  whom  he  loves  as  a  father,  flnds  repeated  parallels 
in  the  life  of  Leather  Slocking.  The  Pathfinder  ia  attached  with 
a  fatbvrly  love  lo  Mabul.  ■'  Iu  this  moment  the  whole  honest,  manly 
affection  of  Pathfinder  showed  clearly  in  his  features  and  bis  glance 
at  our  heroine,  equal  lo  the  love  which  the  tendcrcst  father  feels  for 
his  favorite  child."  ^Vhen  a  very  old  man  he  goes  to  the  Indians,  to 
seek  a  son  in  Hardheart,  whom  he  loves  without  measure;  when 
Hurdheart's  lifi-  is  threatened,  his  eye  follows  (i\eTy  movement  of 
the  Utmahawk  with  ihe  concern  of  a  real  father. 

Stifler  makes  Gregory  disappear  into  the  darkness  of  the  forest: 
"  An  old  man,  like  a  phantom,  was  still  seen  ouce  and  again  walking 
through  the  wood,  but  no  man  can  t^'ll  the  time  when  he  still  walke<l 
ihere  and  the  time  when  he  walked  there  no  ninre.*'  Even  so  the  Path- 
finder difiapjiears  at  the  close  of  the  novel  that  hears  his  name:  "and 
he  was  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  fore-st.  Neither  Ja.sper  nor  Mabel 
ever  beheld  the  Pathfinder  BKuin."  As  an  unknown  hmiler,  instmnge 
dress  and  unusual  bearing,  and  witli  a  m-w  name,  he  emerges  later  in 
a  distant  place  before  them,  only  to  disappear  again  from  their  field 
of  view. 
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For  the  rest,  the  oponinj^  Rn<t  clo^ng  scpdcs  of  the  Mountain 
Forest,  both  of  which  are  cnnctpd  in  the  ruins  of  WittinpphauEfii, 
recall  the  close  of  the  DterskiycT.  Judith  is  separated  from  lier  lover; 
"fifteen  years  had  passed  ere  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Deerslayer  to 
revisit  thi)  'GlimmerglasB.'  .  .  .  They  reached  the  lake  just  as 
the  sun  was  setting.  Her«  all  was  unchanged ;  the  river  still  rushed 
through  its  bower  of  trees;  the  little  rock  was  wasting  away  by  the 
slow  aetioii  of  the  waves  in  the  course  of  centuries;  the  mountains 
stood  in  their  native  dress,  dark,  rich,  and  mysterious;  while  the 
fihrrt  glistened  in  its  solitude,  a  beautiful  gem  of  the  forest.  .  .  . 
I"rom  the  point,  they  paddled  the  cajioe  towards  the  shoal,  where 
the  remains  of  the  castle  were  etill  visible,  a  picturesque  ruin.  The 
storms  of  winter  had  long  sijice  unroafeU  the  house,  and  dei-ay  had 
eaten  into  the  togs.  All  the  fasL«Dings  were  untouched, but  theseasons 
rioted  in  the  place.  asU'm  mockery  at  the  attempt  to  exclude  them." 
Everj-thing  is  desolate  and  dilapidated.  "From  all  these  signs  it 
was  probable  Ihat  the  lake  had  not  been  visited  since  the  occurrence 
of  the  final  scene  of  our  tale.  Accident  or  tradition  had  rendered  it 
again  a  spot  sacred  to  nature." 

The  grL'atest  agreement  is  shown  in  Cooper's  a»d  Sti/ter's  Je- 
scriptions  of  scenery.  Kach  pictured  his  land  as  the  land  of  marvels. 
Both  depict  the  forest,  the  primeval  forest  iti  its  untouched  virginity, 
in  its  silence  and  calm,  in  its  sublimity  and  greatne»ij,  as  it  came 
from  God's  hand.  The  feeling  of  sublime  loneliness  awakens  in 
their  heroes  the  thought  of  God's  nearness.  "  So  it  js  in  tlic  woods," 
says  Patlitiiider,  "  there  arc  momenta  when  God  scenis  to  waik 
forth  ill  all  his  might,  and  then  again  a  calm  reigus  far  and  wide,  as  if 
his  eternal  spirit  had  peacefully  laid  itself  down  lo  slumber."  Even 
aa  Stifter  gives  hi.**  heroes  the  deep  feeling  of  inward  piety.  Both 
authors  array  themselves  on  the  aide  of  nature,  against  tho  all- 
uprootitig  culture,  lioth  are  connervative  spirits.  Both  lose  them- 
selves gladly  in  the  stream  of  nature.  Here  again  their  agreement 
in  detail  can  be  explained  froro  the  likeness  of  their  fundamental 
convictions.  In  the  before-mentioned  preface  to  tho  Molky  Stones 
we  road:  "The  brecsps  o(  the  air,  tlie  purling  of  tlie  water,  the 
growing  of  plants,  the  verdure  of  the  earth,  the  brightness  of  the 
sky.  the  twinkling  of  the  stars,  I  hold  to  l)e  great;  the  niagnifict-nce 
of  the  thunderstorm,  the  holt  that  cleaves  houses,  the  whirlwind 
that  devastates  the  fields,  the  mountain  that  spews  forth  fire,  the 
earthquake  that  overwhelms  the  lands,  1  hold  not  to  l>e  greater 
than  the  above-mentioned  appearanc«i,  I  even  hold  them  to  be  less, 
since  they  are  but  effects  of  much  higher  laws."  So  Cooper  also 
prefers  the  gentle  motiility  of  smaller  things,  the  quiet  majesty 
of  all  thai  is  really  great  and  powerful;  for  0ccr«layer,  love  dwells 
in  the  forest,  in  the  dew  on  the  gr*^i  i"  ^bc  twigs  of  tlie  trees,  in 
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goiille  rain,  in  the  clouds  that  hover  over  thf?  blue  eky,  the  birds 
chat  sing  in  the  bushes,  tb«  cool  springs  in  which  lie  slakes  his  Uurst, 
Riitl  iti  all  the  other  noble  gifts  that  God's  providence  afTonls. 

Sliftcr's  whole  romaDcc  of  the  woods  is  foreshadowed  in  Cooper, 
—  the  sublime  solitude  of  the  wild,  the  eolemn  stillness  and  cheerful 
calm.  An  atmosphere  of  pure  cutrality  ituiiru  from  the  high,  glooniy 
vault  of  verdure,  from  the  (^ohuinitdeg  and  porticoes!  of  (ho  forest. 
The  forest  never  deceives,  "for  it  is  guvtrtied  and  controlled  by  a 
hand  Uiat  remains  always  uilshaken."  The  "quiet  charm  of  nature, 
the  imjire^sion  of  profound  ralm  and  undisturbed  solitude"  subdues 
men.  The  landscape  as  pictured  by  the  two  writers  is  almost  the 
Bame,  a  fact  that  no  longer  Burprisf>s  one  who  has  had  the  opporluuity 
oi  comparing  the  scenery  of  euatern  North  America  with  that  of 
Slifter'a  home.  Coaper  ua  well  us  Stiflcr  Bpeaka  of  dark  hemlocks, 
"quivering  uspens  and  mclunclioly  pinea,  -white  birchca,  Grs,  and 
maples."  The  psycholoKii^l  profcsjt  is  lo  be  conceived  about  as 
follows.  No  doubt  the  mysterious  witchery  and  charm  of  the  woods 
haul  enthralled  Stifter's  soul  from  his  youth;  but  Cooper's  example 
first  led  him  to  give  expression  to  these  beauties.  The  tongue  of 
the  silent  admirer  of  nature  ie  loosed  by  the  doquent  foreign  author. 
Soon  the  pupil  surpatiscs  the  must«r.  Cooper's  stock  of  words  and 
figures,  in  his  deserjptions  of  landscape,  is  ver>'  limited;  we  find 
almost  all  of  his  favorile  expressions  in  Stift*r  again,  but  they  are 
mcKlitied  and  developed  into  greater  richncits.  The  woodland  glatle 
Ls  in  Cooper  "a  sort  of  oasis  in  the  solemn  obscurity  of  the  virgin 
forest";  the  little  apot  when;  the  forest  house  Htands,  in  Sliftcr,  is 
a  "warm,  sheltered  oasis";  the  forest  is  called  a  "luxuriant  oasis"; 
Gregory  is  designated  as  the  "jewel  of  the  wilderness,"  or,  with 
a  biblical  allusion,  as  the  "  voice  of  the  desert."  Cooper  takes  refuge 
gladly  in  citations  from  other  writers;  Stifter.  more  self-dependent, 
can  draw  from  his  own  spring  of  poetrj*.  Cooper  is  more  prt>lix 
and  eirnunifitantiiil;  where  he  rcqiiires  a  whole  acntcm*  ("It  was 
principally  covered  with  oaks,  which,  aa  is  usual  in  the  American 
forests,  grow  to  a  great  height  without  throwing  out  a  branch,  and 
then  arched  in  a  dense  and  rich  foliage")  Stifter  can  expre-ss  the  same 
in  a  HJngie  epithet,  "  high-trunk ed."  Both  give  life,  soul,  personality 
to  nature.  In  Cooper  a  half-fallen  giant  of  the  forest  Icons  so  far 
over  the  surface  of  the  water  as  to  make  care  necessary  in  avoiding 
its  limbs.  In  the  first  version  of  the  MounUtin  Forest.  Stifter  calls 
a  tree  a  "grandfather,"  or  speaks  of  tho  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren of  an  unusually  large  tree.  In  Cooper  a  beech  and 
a  hemlock  lean  together  "aa  loving  as  two  brothere,  or.  for  that 
matter,  more  loving  than  some  brothere."  In  a  more  fvilly  developed 
scene  in  Stifter  tho  slender  stocks  of  the  pines  stand  in  company 
and  goB^p  when  a  breath  of  wind  comes  by,  the  old  maple  stands  by 
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itself  and  reschen  out  with  its  long  aruiA  into  the  air,  the  bushvs, 
l)«rrifjs,  and  vines  are  pimhed,  like  children,  to  the  sidot  and  into  the 
corners,  ao  tliat  thtrc  may  be  room  in  tht  middle  for  the  gucstii. 
Cooper  likeiiti  some  youn^  trees,  with  few  branches,  to  greimdieni 
BtQztding  as  scntineb;  atid  titiftur,  in  the  Htaih  Viltagt,  still  more 
drastically  compares  the  locusts  to  Haiducks,  in  pale  Krcon  uniform. 
KviTj'whprc  in  Cooper  we  meet  dead  or  dyinp  trefw.  Keep  good  hold 
of  your  arms,  —  so  reads  a  pas&age  in  the  Paliifinder,  —  but  He  as 
atill  as  the  corpses  of  dead  trees.  In  the  Mountain  Forest,  "  here  and 
there  lirs  ihe  skeleton  of  u.  fallen  tree,"  or  one  sees  along  the  further 
shore  of  the  lake,  "the  old,  whitened  trunks  lying  in  horrible  con- 
fugion,"  or  "  fringing  the  dark  wnt#r  with  n  melntehoty,  white 
oAottw."  And  once  more  Stifler  simplifies  in  away  that  p;ive8  greater 
!»trength  and  effect,  when  he  remodels  Cooper's  "disabled  trunks, 
nmrkirg  the  earth  like  headstones  in  a  graveyard,"  into  the  plaatio 
"trce-gravryard,"  The  thought  of  gravestones  is  euggcsted  also  to 
Scaisfield's  mind  by  the  stumps  left  where  wood  has  been  cut. 
Htifler,  however,  is  conscious  of  Ihc  difference  between  his  landscape 
and  the  tropieal  landseape  of  Sealsfield,  when  he  says  in  a  compari- 
son: "Grandly  beautiful  as  a  youthful  heart,  resting  in  the  fullness 
of  poetry  and  imagination,  groning  luxuriantly,  resplendent  as  the 
tropical  wildemesti,  but  also  ae  unoonscious,  as  uDcultivated,  as 
rough,  and  as  exotic  as  it." 

If,  in  accordance  with  the  precGding,  we  admit  the  marked  de- 
pendence of  Slifter  OD  Cooper  in  the  conduct  of  the  action,  in  the 
characterization  of  the  persona,  in  the  description  of  the  landscapes, 
and  in  many  other  points,  v/e  may  also  find  a  parallel  between  the 
two  writers  in  many  details,  in  which,  however,  the  younger  would 
have  had  no  need  of  another's  suggestion.  For  example,  the  iniport- 
aot  episode  of  the  hawk  Is  quite  exactly  prefigured  in  Cooper;  and 
the  similariiy  of  the  descriptioiis  is  the  more  striking,  because  the 
conversations  connected  therewith  contain  related  raolives. 

Many  figures  and  turns  of  expression,  also,  Chat  are  commoa  to 
the  two  writers,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  mere  accident.  Slifter'a 
"imagination,  attuned  to  witchery"  ("  ZauberphantaKie")  recalls 
the  "witchery"  which  the  Indians  spy  everywhere.  As  "witchery" 
appears  in  the  Mountain  Forest,  so  Cooper's  other  favorite  word 
"magic"  comes  to  light  in  the  Heath  Vitiase.  Cooper  and  8calsfield 
put  everything  lq  a  pictorial  or  picturesque  way,  and  often  use  com- 
parisons drawn  from  painting;  8tifter  would  uaturally  have  been 
led  to  the  same  thing  by  his  talent  for  painting  and  bi»  occupation 
with  it.  The  plastic  arts  lay  further  from  his  bent  and  knowledge, 
and  when,  therefore,  lie  compares  Gregory  to  a  statue,  and  the  two 
sisters  to  two  faultless  statues  of  marble,  wc  are  reminded  of  the 
countless  similar  comparisons  in  Cooper:  "like  a  dark,  proud  statue"; 
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"she  resembled  a  statue,  m  which  the  artist  intends  to  represent  pro- 
found and  Eilcnt  attention'^;  "she  was  like  a  dumb  statue  of  child- 
like love";  "like  the  model  for  a  nude  and  beautiful  statue  of  skill 
andstronglh";  "marble  could  not  be  colder  nor  more  motionless  "; 
"  like  to  many  lifeless  statues,"  etc.  The  "  Apollo  of  the  wilderness," 
in  the  DefTslatjer,  reminds  ue  of  a  comparison  in  the  HctUh  Village, 
where  the  author  dropa  for  the  moment  the  prevailing  biblical  and 
Oriental  tone  of  the  story:  "like  a  war  god." 

The  Indians  iti  Cooper'e  Etoriee  love  eomparisons  with  animals: 
high  as  the  eagle,  swift  as  the  stag,  and  many  others;  and  they 
like  to  compare  women  lo  animals  or  flowers :  Hist  is  the  Wren  of  the 
Woods,  Hetty  the  Drooping  Lily  or  the  Woodbine  Flower,  Judith 
the  Wild  Rose,  a  Huron  girl  a  little  slender  birch,  etc.  Gregory 
turns  hia  eypB,  like  two  eagles,  towards  the  girls:  "They  are  two 
beautiful  wood-flowers."  Johanna's  little  white  hand  drops,  like 
a  dove,  among  the  rocks  of  Gregory's  fingers. 

A  close  relationship  is  shown  by  the  following  two  passages.  From 
the  Decmlayer:  "The  tramp  of  the  warriors,  as  they  sprang  from  the 
fire,  was  plainly  audible;  and  at  the  next  moment,  three  or  four  of 
them  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  drawn  against  the  background 
of  light,  resembling  the  dim  shadows  of  the  phnLtasmagoria." 
From  the  Afoinilain  Foreat :  "  Thi-ise  were  the  only  words  spoken  by 
the  company  regarding  Lhc  siiij^lar  betrothal,  which  had  glided  past 
on  their  meadow  like  some  strange  phantasmagoria."  Not  only  is 
the  sameness  of  the  figure  striking,  but  the  contrast  between  noise 
and  noiselefisness  is  similar  in  the  two  pHJuagcs. 

Cooper  is  fond  of  the  expression:  "There  are  always  some  who 
think  .  .  .  and  others  who  think,"  a  turn  of  rxprt-ssion  that  1  have  not 
yet  observed  in  Ktifl<T.  Hut  it  is  in  a  very  similar  vein  thai  Gregory 
says,  while  relating  the  legend  of  the  aspen:  "There  are  here  two 
opinions," 

In  the  first  composition  of  hi.s  works,  Stifter  thoughtlessly  takes 
over,  from  the  bad  translations  of  Cooper,  foreign  words,  which 
more  care  8iil«<r<|iiently  leads  him  to  chtrngf  t/i  oorresponduig  Ger- 
maniaed  expressions;  for  example  "Uauplcori)8,"  later  not  ver)' 
happily  changed  to  "  Haiiptschl-ichthaufe." 

Ttius  tliPKR  Indian  storips  marie  fertile  the  Eitmpean  author's 
imagination,  rnjide  his  olM)iT%'alion  keener,  awakened  his  feeling  for 
style,  and  inSuenctxl  his  lan^agc.  Ab  if  nn  a  long  and  distant 
journey,  he  was  carried  through  atraiigo,  far-off.  untrodden  regioQfl,  in 
a  mad  medley  of  unheard  of  adventures,  in  a  different  world.  And 
hence  the  old  familiar  ground  at  home  seemed  often  strange  and 
weird  to  him,  as  if  lightM  by  another  and  pnjnr  sun:  "It  is  a  wild 
jumble  of  torn  strata,  consisting  of  nothing  but  coal-black  earth,  the 
dark  death-bctl  of  a  thousand  years  of  ve^taUon,  on  which  tie 
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numy  ieoktod  globes  of  granite,  like  wbito  skulls  rising  itom  the 
ground,  laid  bare,  waaljed  and  worn  by  ihe  rain."  Docs  mil  this 
sound  OS  if  taken  from  an  Indian  romance? 

Whether  Stifter  read  also  Cooper's  sea-stories  is  a  question  that 
is  not  answered.  Slight  reminiscences  of  them  may  be  indicated  — 
since  Stifter  was  unaoqitainted  with  the  sea  and  quite  unlikely  of 
himself  to  think  of  figuri»8  drawn  from  naval  warfare  —  by  his  com- 
paring the  scene  of  his  uarrative  to  a  sfcluded  bay  of  tlie  Hen,  and 
by  his  speaking  of  "island  summits  of  a  submerged  melody,"  or  of 
a  "squadron  of  tkoughu." 

In  summarj',  we  can  say:  A  German  writer  of  inborn  poetic 
gifts,  genuinely  rooted  in  his  native  soil,  was  intoxicated,  in  his  cariy 
years,  by  exotic  storii-s  of  a<iventure,  which  had  been  borne  across 
the  sea  from  far  North  America,  and  which  were  then  among  the 
most  widely  read  of  entertaining  literature.  His  religious  nud  artielic 
development  then  took  a  direction  quite  independent  of  the  foreign 
author,  but  stimilar  to  his.  When  in  riper  years  the  spring  of  literary 
production  suddenly  broke  forth  in  him,  new  works  of  the  old  friend 
were  the  meanx  of  furthering  and  accelerating  the  creative  pmrpss 
and  giving  it  a  <irfinitc  direction.  The  invention  of  a  plot  was,  all  his 
life,  Stiftcr's  wnakcDt  point;  but  to  bis  aid  comes  an  author  who  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  m.ttter  in  the  world's  literature,  The  represent- 
ation of  ft  foreign  landscape,  not  unlike  that  of  his  home,  awoke  in 
him  the  slumbering  remembrance  of  the  impressions  of  bis  rhildhood, 
and  helped  bim  to  discover  the  most  precious  side  of  his  talent,  that 
of  painting  nature  in  words,  which  he  had  previously  done  only  in 
colore.  Through  Cooper's  influence,  a  mediocre  painter  becomes  an 
eminent  writer.  TTie  foreign  divining-rod  conjures  ever  new  treasures 
from  his  native  endowment.  The  literary  slimuluB  unites  with  his 
close  acquaintance  with  his  own  land  and  with  tlie  painful  experiences 
of  his  own  heart.  What  was  foreign  and  what  was  individual  fused 
must  intimately  to  form  a  fresh  and  worthy  literary  work,  which 
seemed  to  spring,  as  if  from  a  fountain,  out  of  the  innennost  being  of 
its  creator,  and  which  haa  always  counted  as  his  most  original 
production:  a  noteworthy  example  of  the  close  and  fruitful  contact 
of  two  authon.  two  literatures,  two  hemispheres. 
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BY  JACOB    UINOH 

{TratikUtd  fr»m  the  Gvman  fry  Prvlettm-  E.  Bag»lrr-Ct>Uin»,Ccivmina  Univer*Ug) 

IJACob  Minor,  Protcfcwjr  of  Gprmun  PhiloloRv,  IJiiivrrwity  of  Vicnim.  fc.  Vw-nnn, 
April  15,  IWi,^.  Stmlifvl,  Vioiina  and  Ikrhn.  I'mfwumr  of  Oftrmnn  Lit<>r»tufv, 
Imivrreilyof  I'rngup,  18**.  Author  of  NruharMrvlachK  M<irik,  and  oIUft  nak- 
&ble  work§  and  easayB.] 

It  is  one  of  the  youngest  scieneca  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
report  at  this  wartd-eongreus.  Fur  altbuugh  its  beginninge  rpach  down 
(ieeppr  inttj  the  past,  it  Is  iLst«lf  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  years  old. 
Iiidt'i'd,  tho  rt^ally  scholarly  treatinunt  of  the  sulijeft  is  younger  still 
by  half  a  century.  For  throughout  the  eighteenth,  aud  even  in  the 
first  third  of  the  nineteenth  cenlurj',  tiie  IwuIitik  ideas  emaoatwl 
from  men  who  did  not  rcfllly  belong  to  the  science,  but  who  wore 
limilycntatilbthed  in  thn  literature  of  their  own  time.  From  thiR  stand- 
point they  uttf>nipt?d  to  throw  Kfarrh-light^  into  the  past.,  although 
even  the  bc^l  and  gn-ateat  of  them  had  only  a  genera!  idea,  concep- 
tions only  measurably  ttCRurate,  regarding  thi«  past.  Leasing, Herder, 
Schiller,  Humboldt,  and  Ihp  Schlegcls,  however  great  their  influence 
for  our  seience,  belong  veiy  largely  to  literature,  because  the  main 
part  of  their  activity  and  the  entire  weight  of  their  personality  vas 
devoted  to  hs  .serviee.  From  the  days  of  R  J.  Koch,  literature  was 
thonght  to  be  amply  provided  for  by  bibliographical  comppndiums, 
that  contained,  in  additir>n  to  titles  of  books,  mes^ro  biographical 
sketches  and  brief  slatcmcnts  about  material  and  content.  It  was 
called  "Literary  BJuj^raphy."  Later  the  seienee  of  history  look 
up  literature,  and  erected  to  it  in  the  work  of  Gorvlntis  a  great 
monument,  whi«h.  alas,  v/as  intended  also  as  a  mausoleum.  For  its 
author  did  not  think  that  our  literature  would  have  a  future;  in  his 
opinion  it  Iiad  spent  it«elf  in  the  "classical  period"  and  it  would 
now  at  the  best  lie  fallow  for  some  time.  There  followed  after  the 
historians,  the  philosophers  and  »3tht!tici8ts;  and  what  was  done 
by  the  followers  and  the  opponents  of  the  Hegelian  school  in  our 
subject  is  perliaps  lo-day  no  longer  sufficiently  Icnown  and  appre- 
ciated. In  the  field  of  the  lilerary-histoncal  monograph,  at  least,  the 
recently  deceased  Haym,  although  his  lifework  of  course  extended 
over  the  wholft  of  the  neeond  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  stands 
unequaled  both  in  extent  and  depth  of  attainment. 

The  philological  follows  the  philosophical  period,  and  although  not 
unchallenged  and  unstiakcn,  it  has  atoud  its  ground  and  will  continue 
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to  do  80,  firovided  its  representatives  understand  how  to  avoid  nar- 
itjw.prdantic  ideasand  the  one-sidedncss  of  method  that  have  always 
been  the  greatest  danger  to  philology.  The  philologinal  method  was 
transferred  to  our  science  einiultaneouely  from  dassioaJ  philologj*  and 
from  the  study  of  older  German  literature;  for  Lachriiann  and  his 
followers,  as  yoii  are  well  aware,  had  first  employed  the  Btrict  philo- 
logical mt'lhod  in  ihis  latter  field.  Even  in  modern  literature  it  at 
once  yielded  excellent  results,  as  if  as  a  foretaste  of  the  future :  Lacli- 
mann's  edition  of  Lesaing  waathe  first  edition  of  a  modem  High  Get^ 
man  writer  planned  in  accordance  with  philological  principles.  8till.il 
was  not  umil  the  se^-enties  that  W.  Sehcrer  tried  t«  carry  out  strictly 
the  melliiid  of  the  Laelimann  school  in  the  fieldof  modern  literature. 
T  am  t<pt'flking  of  things  that  I  myself  saw  take  rootaiid  grow.  Yt-t  the 
develupnicnt  lie»  far  enough  in  the  past  to  admit  the  possibility  of  o 
critical  judgment.  The  chief  advantage  that  the  philological  method 
had  at  the  outset  was  a  hitherto  unheard-of  accuracy  and  minuteness 
in  scienljGc  work.  The  studt-nt  no  longer  contented  hiuiself  with 
arranging  a  rich  material  en  masse  under  general  as]»ect8  or  accord- 
ing to  leading  topics;  he  tried  to  work  through  it  even  to  the  srnnllest 
detAil,  and  based  rar-rea[;hiug  critical  results  upon  the  est-ablLshmcnt 
of  a  single  date,  or  upon  the  discovery  of  an  obscure  personal  char- 
aoteristio,  or  upon  a  striking  parallel  passage.  A  large  amount  of 
ingenuity  and  aeunien  was  exercised  in  this  way  by  Schorer  and  the 
most  talented  among  his  disciples.  It  was  only  slowly  and  gradually 
that  the  dangers  which  beset  this,  as  every  other  path,  dawned  upon 
his  followers.  Even  to-day  there  is  great  lack  of  clearaefis  in  regard 
to  theiie  matters,  anything  but  complete  agreement,  and  his  stti' 
lude  towards  these  questi<in.f  is  one  of  the  chief  probl<!ms  to  ttceupy 
the  mind  uf  every  Hterarj'  historian,  pwliaps  not  in  his  ah.4tract 
thought,  still  practically  in  the  concrete!  eases  of  his  daily  work. 

I  once  read  a  statement,  of  a  prominent  naturaJ  scientist  that  every- 
thing gi-eol  that  was  done  iu  the  last  century  in  the  natural  sciences 
was  due  to  the  transference  of  the  method  from  one  science  to  the 
other  (for  example  fmm  rhpmistrj'  to  me<licine,  etc.).  I  dnubt  whether 
this  statement  would  apply  with  the  Kame  definite ne-HS  to  the  mental 
scieitcca.  for  in  the  rase  of  these  it  depends,  I  aupposc,  less  upon 
typical  agreements  than  upon  individual  differences.  We  appear, 
however,  to  comprehend  the  dnngers  of  the  principle  still  lesa  when 
we  are  dealing  with  a  transference  from  the  unsafe  and  uncertain 
to  a  field  of  greater  safety  and  certainty.  We  shall  probably  always 
comprehend  Ipst  how  the  people  of  ancient  and  medieval  times 
thought  and  felt. and  consequently  how  they  wrote,  than  how  Goethe 
or  Klcist  or  Grillparzer  composed.  We  shall  always  determine  merely 
hypothetically  how  the  author  of  the  liacchae  regarded  as  a  man  the 
rit«s  of  Dionyaos.    Yet  the  fact  that  the  poet  of  the  second  part  of 
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Paust,in  spite  of  ita Catholic  mythology,  did  not  profess  Catholicism, 
might  easily  shed  more  light  upon  Euripides  thmi  il  c&n  receive  from 
him.  At  the  rery  outset,  then,  oue  would  think  that  a  safe  method 
would  find  iu  firmest  basis  of  support  in  modem  literatures.  Indeed, 
1  see  the  time  coming  when  both  classical  and  medieval  philology 
will  no  longer  deBpine  conHulting  modem  philolog}'.  It  must  mirely  be 
udrnittrd  that  a  critical  method  will  be  developed  most  highly  and 
iicenly  when;  there  is  the  Ercate»t  net-d,  that  is,  where,  compared  with 
the  large  luotsiics  of  material  of  modem  literatures,  a  more  meagre  and 
incomplete  mAt4>nnl  requires  supplcmcntiTig,  Kxpcricnee  appears  to 
me  already  to  confirm  two  different  facts.  In  the  first  place,  the 
correct  method,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  the  cleverest  means  always 
depend  npoti  the  .subjert,  ami  any  one  simply  deceives  hims^elf  if  he 
believes  that  he  can  attack  huge  masses  of  materia]  of  modern  liter- 
ature in  exactly  the  same  way  ae  the  older  philology.  And  sec- 
ondly, that  the  method,  which  is,  after  all,  only  a  means  to  an  end, 
must  not  udflwaiefi  beeome  the  chief  end  in  ilseif,  so  that  the  work 
is  finally  less  a  matter  of  investigation  of  the  subjeet  than  of  clever 
experimentation  with  the  method.  It  cannot  be  denied  tliat  in  our 
science  opposite  the  left  wing,  composed  of  those  that  simply  rum- 
mage about  stupidly  and  thoughtlessly  in  the  masses  of  paper,  there 
stands  a  Uttle  band  descended,  for  the  mo.it  part,  from  the  older 
school  of  literature,  that  feels  so  secure  in  poseefistun  of  the  one 
and  only  method,  that  it  believes  it  can  guess  the  exact  knowledge 
of  a  subject.  A  method,  however,  without  a  subject  ia  just  as  incon- 
ceivable as  form  without  content.  Kvery  subject  demands  iU  own 
pceuliarmcthodof  tTCBtmcnt.  Accordingly,  a  method  cannot  be  troiu- 
ferred  any  more  from  one  subject  to  another  than  from  a  teacher  to 
his  pupil,  except  in  so  far  as  it  belongx  simply  to  the  mechanism  of 
the  science  or  mere  technique,  ft  is  correctly  stated  in  the  ten  mlpM 
formerly  laid  down  by  I^rhrs  and  Ritsehl  for  cinfisical  scholars:  "  Thou 
shalt  not  flpeak  the  name  method  vainly."  And  Feuerbach  cried  to 
the  Hegelians  who  had  become  foE^ilited  in  the  method  of  their 
master:  "What  is  method?  Method  is  genius.  Whoever  does  not 
possess  penius  has  no  method.  To  have  a  method  means  nexTr  to 
let  the  subject  become  master,  but  always  be  its  master,  to  be  in  the 
Bubjert  above  the  subject.  Whnt  is  Hegel's  method?  Hegel's  spirit, 
Hegel's  individuality.  To  adopt  Hegel's  method  means,  strictly 
speaking,  aping  Hegel.  The  true  method  must  be  one's  innermost, 
mojit  real  self." 

One  of  the  chief  means  of  philological  criticism  U  the  parallel 
passage,  which  in  itself  always  deserves  consideration  and  always 
proves  sonietliing.  The  question  is  only,  what  and  how  much  does  it 
prove?  If  one  wishes  to  read  into  Scbjller's  verse,  "  Das  Leben  ist  der 
Giiter  hochstes  nicht"  (Life  is  not  the  highest  of  posseesions),  the 
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fundfimcutal  idc^  of  the  «la«6icat  period,  Ihe  union  oE  antiquity  vrith 
Christian  asrcticism.  mid  £ocs  a  world-wide  gap  bctH-ccti  SchUIcr'ft 
time,  to  whirh  tliUi  line  helnnj^,  a«d  the  joy  of  Lving  of  Vomig  Ger- 
many, he  has  overlooked  the  fa<!t  that  this  same  Schiller  lets  hi* 
Mortirapr  say,  "'  bt  licben  doch  des  Ijebeim  hochstes  Gut  "  (Life  i» 
after  all  the  highefit  pi>s8riifiion  of  life);  and  again  that  this  same 
MortitucT  lookti  upon  life  &£  the  only  pO£«cSi»ion  of  the  bad  maa.  Or 
when  another  refers  th«  sentence  from  Schiller's  TeU,  '*  Der  Starke  lat 
am  mfiehtigslen  allein  "  (The  strong  man  is  mightiest  alone) ,  to  Fried- 
rich  Schlegel's  Alarkos.  "So  starke  Seolen  sind  allein  am  slirksten  " 
<Such  mighty  souls  are  mightiest  aJone>,and  finds  in  Schiller's  whole 
conception  of  TeU  a  product  of  the  romantic  tendency  of  the  times, 
he  forgets  that  Schiller  received  this  isolated,  non-political  Teli  from 
Goethe,  who  had  skctehed  his  plan  long  before  the  Alarkox,  and 
that  even  Ilwen'g  Enemy  oj  the  PfopU-  ends  with  a  similar  thought, 
whieh  he  certainly  borrowed  neither  from  Schiller  nor  Schlegel. 
Not  blind  worship,  but  sober  critical  treatnieni  of  parallel  pajwaguti. 
tlint  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  in  modem  literature,  i^  one  of 
the  iQtjet  difficult  problems  of  modem  philology,  and,  bccauj^c  of  the 
more  eaaly  acccaufiblc  and  rit-her  material,  can  be  heard  with  profit 
perhajw  even  in  the  Babcl  unrf  Bibel  controversy,  or  If  it  deaht 
with  the  latwl  attempt  to  explain  the  Noree  Edda  from  ancient 
modiJs.  Oil  the  other  hand,  one  most  be  juttt  an  careful  in  asHcrt* 
ing  the  dependence  of,  or  the  derivation  from,  as  in  aisticrting  the 
originality  of  anything.  One  puts  a  finger  on  a  passage  and  chca  out: 
"  Only  Goethe  can  have  taid  that."  In  a  conversation,  Seherer  once 
said  to  me  that  the  vene  "  Die  \%^nde  aehwingen  leine  Flugel  "  (The 
winds  swing  gentle  wings)  was  truly  ^  Goethc-like "  liccause  of  the 
powerful  endowment  of  natural  phenomena  with  life  espnvucd  in  the 
verb,  that  do  poet  except  Goethe,  or  at  lenet,  no  poet  before  Goethe, 
could  hftvc  WTJtten  it.  Later,  however.  I  read  even  in  old  Lichtwehr 
in  the  fable  Drr  Wind  und  drr  Kontft  :  "  Die  Nacht  schwang  ihre 
feuchten  Tliigel"  (The  night  swung  its  damp  wings),  and  m  the  Lied 
an  die  Frcudr  (The  Song  to  Joy)  by  Vxi  "  Die  Fnmde  »rhwingt  um 
sie  die  giild'nen  Flugel  "  (Joy  swjngK  about  Ihcrn  her  gnldcn  wings), 
and.  "  Die  Finstemis  whwingt  ihre  trigen  Flugel "  (Darkness  swings 
its  lazy  wings).  Even  in  dealing  with  such  a  strikingly  origiiial 
genitui  Aji  H.  von  Kleist  such  mistakes  are  not  uncommon.  Th« 
Ijcauttful  picture  of  the  cherub  passing  through  the  night,  whom  the 
races  of  men,  lying  upon  their  backs,  regard  with  wonder,  in  which 
the  clever  biographer  thought  hcrecogmaod  most  vividly,  ae  a  favorite 
picture  of  the  poet,  the  individualiidng  concrcteness  of  Kleist,  is 
iieverthelefls  taken  from  the  balcony  seone  in  Roineo  and  Juliet.  If 
on©  also  compares  with  Goethe's  statcnienl  llial  Kleist  always  tried 
to  produce  confusion  of  the  feelings,  the  phrase,  "Verwirre  mein 
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Geftihl  mir  nichtl"  {Do  not  confuse  my  fwlings),  one  should  not 
foriget  to  add  ihat  the  same  turn  of  expression  is  found  more  often 
still  in  the  works  of  the  gentle  Kchendorff,  who  does  not  know  feel- 
ings of  such  a  natxire. 

Such  experiences  have  made  ua  more  circumspect  in  daring  to 
jump  at  uncertain  general  conclusions  because  of  an  isolated  parallel 
patisage.  We  are  no  longer  agtoriiahed  nt  such  wild  flights,  nor  do  we 
regard  thorn  tis  parlicularly  daring.  We  believe  the  words  of  Goethe: 
"The  mistake  of  wcalc  minds  is  that  in  reflecting  they  immediately  go 
from  the  ]>articularlothe  general,  instead  of  seeking  the  general  in  the 
whole."  We  should  likewise  bear  well  in  mind  what  Goethe  said  about 
hypotliesee  in  general:  "  H.vpotheaes  are  scaffoldings  that  are  plaec<l 
in  front  of  a  building,  but  arp  taken  down  after  the  building  is  fin- 
ished. They  are  iiutispeiiBable  to  the  laborer,  only  one  must  not 
mistake  the  Bcaflfolding  for  the  building  itself."  Yet  how  often 
philoloi^ians  in  the  la^t  decadcrH  havL'  mi.-<taken  the  ecalTolding  for  the 
building  itself!  How  often  they  have  fitted  together  a  scaffolding  by 
eliminating  or  combining  elements  logiratly  rontradietory  or  homo- 
geneoui),  and  nn  this  thoy  have  then  undertaken  their  invest igationB. 
the  re-NultA  of  which  were  naturally  only  valid  for  this  scaffolding  but 
not  for  the  {structure  itself.  Neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end  in 
philologj'  will  be  reached  by  h-aps  and  bounds  hypnthetical  in  char- 
acter. Only  the  one  who  starts  from  the  safe  mean  and  goes  either 
forward  or  ba^-kward  step  by  8tep  will  nppronch  nearer  the  goal 
behind  an<l  in  front.  ."Vnd  cx'en  though  he  himself  doe-8  not  reach  it. 
still,  he  will  have  paved  the  way  for  others  on  which  they,  too.  in 
turn  will  get  a  little  farther. 

Wc  have  rrcnntly  been  devoting  especial  attention  again  to  the 
art  of  interpretation.  We  are  no  longer  so  readily  contented  with 
the  simple  logical  undorstnuding  of  tho  text;  we  give  closer  attention 
to  the  context  and  to  the  «tnaiion  through  which  the  poet  or  hi£ 
character  speak.  Wc  look  more  critically  to  sea  whether  the  word  is 
to  be  taken  in  a  broad  or  narrow  sense,  in  a  real  or  figurative  meaning. 
The  attempt,  at  one  time  the  fashion,  to  understand  everything  in  a 
pregnant  sense,  or  word  for  word,  has  greatly  misled  Faust  criticism 
particularly.  "Warum  musstesl  du  mieh  an  den  Behaodgosollen 
whmieden?"  (Wiy  fetter  me  to  the  felon-scoundrel?)  cries  Faust  to 
the  Karthspiril.  and  fnim  t Ids.  the  far-reaching  conclusion  has  been 
reached  that  Mephistopheles  did  not  originally  appear  in  Goetho'a 
Fauet-drama  as  the  devil,  but  aa  a  servant  of  the  Earlhspirit.  The 
fact  is.  we  are  really  dealing  with  a  form  of  wrangling  with  the  divin- 
ity, current  in  all  languages,  in  which  the  human  being  fixes  the 
blame  and  rtspousibility  upon  higher  beings  for  what  he  himwlf 
has  committed  under  their  very  eyes. 

Id  our  day  the  auxiliary  sciences  have  reached  an  astonishing 
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degree  of  perfection.  Much  has  been  done,  espeoially,  in  the  way  of 
critical  oditionii.  It  hau  been  shown,  howpver,  by  the  monumental 
Weimar  edition  of  Gwethe,  that  the  adoption  of  principles  applic- 
able to  rlaiuiical  and  older  German  philology'  by  no  raeanx  sulTiceK. 
that  wr  inuBt  scfk  our  own  way  for  our  diilL-nnitly  constituted  taek». 
It  would  hv  (iitiirablc  in  thiis  field  to  have  greater  uniformity  in  plan. 
BrmriRemcnt,  and  printing,  whereby  the  utility  and  convenience  of 
our  critical  editions  would  be  dmdpdiy  improved.  A  great  deal  of 
flplf-Eacrificing  and  unsvUish  work  has  been  given  to  bihliographioH, 
reprint*,  and  recently  to  indexes.  This  deserves  hearty  thanks, 
although  wc  do  not  bplieve  that  the  powers  nf  the  present  gener- 
ation should  be  tired  out  and  exhausted,  in  order  to  serve  and  help 
future  investigators.  Research  and  accessory  apparatus  always 
neeompany  each  other;  they  aid  eaeh  other  mutually.  Kven  at  tbf 
risk  of  making  mistakes,  the  impulse  to  carry  on  research  must  be 
kept  con-^tantly  awake  and  alive.  A  generation  of  mere  makers  Of 
critirftl  texts,  etc.,  would  make  such  work  the  end  in  itself,  and  only 
produce  more  men  able  to  do  such  work,  but  not  invcetigaton. 

TTie  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  holds  good  in  our  subject, 
ta  veil  as  in  all  other  subjects  involving  mental  activity.  Larg*> 
Dumbers  of  people  seek  work  in  our  province.  The  German  and  Au.f- 
trian  universities  are  filled  beyond  measure;  they  put  every  year 
hundreds  of  new  and  vigorous  workers  in  the  field.  It  is  well  to 
raise  again  the  question,  with  Liohtenberg,  whether  the  making  of 
booka  is  after  all  the  real  purpose  of  study,  and  whether  it  ia  not 
a  nobler  task  to  study  in  order  tn  know,  than  to  mudy  in  order  to 
write.  Certainly  all  the  feara  with  which  men  like  Roscber  in  their 
time  regardc<I  the  growth  of  eeminars  at  the  German  universities 
have  not  been  gnmndlrjwt.  They  feared  from  them  the  nurturing  of 
premature  and  pretentious  book-making,  that  loweni  the  studrnta  to 
a  mere  vehicle  of  propaganda.  It  is  certninly  neither  a  very  healthy 
nor  a  normal  condition,  when,  in  a  mibjeet  like  ours,  which  pre- 
suppKisrs  ycara  of  wide  reading  and  deep  study,  the  vcrieat  youngsters 
take  the  lead,  and  write  bnokff  involving  such  an  astonishing  mas- 
tery of  material  that  it  would  require  twice  the  years  of  the  writer 
to  pp.'i.sc.'fs  any  real  knowledge  of  all  the  books  clt-ed  and  discussed. 
Less  would  often  menn  more  here;  a  question-mark  left  standing, 
a  little  uncertainty,  Fomp  missing  detail,  would  often  l»e  more  con- 
vincing than  the  painful  neatnps.s  that  nan  only  he  attained  by 
perusing,  consulting,  collecting,  etc.  All  of  us,  the  older  even  t-o 
a  larger  degree  than  the  younger,  lack  the  time  and  leisure  for  the 
extensive  and  collective  reading  of  the  grcAt  «Titers  and  whole 
literarj'  periods.  As  a  rule,  too  much  is  read  ad  hoc,  for  a  definite 
purpose,  and  often  for  a  predetermined  result.  Unbiased  first- 
hand impresaioos  are  wanting,  impressions  that  ought  to  form  the 
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iwl  basis  of  every  profitable  rcscftKb.  As  a  rule,  there  is  also  too 
much  invcstig&tc<l,  nnd  thai  too  hastily,  and  there  ia  too  little 
Bimply  described;  indeed,  the  ability  tn  describe,  the  art  of  analysis, 
18  in  a  serious  decline  among  the  younger  generation.  Yet  this  gift 
of  artistic  reprodiintion  will  always  he  counU-d  among  the  india- 
pensable  qualltif  s  of  the  literary  historian. 

It  iti  also  useful  simply  to  realize  the  limits  that  arc  set  to  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labor  in  the  history  of  literature.  Certainly 
the  natural  scientist  does  not  need  to  repeat  all  the  experiments  and 
calculations  that  have  been  made  by  his  predecessors;  not  even  the 
historian  \s  required  to  read  over  all  the  sources  that  his  predeceissors 
bave  already  exhausted.  Still,  no  diacipleof  our  science  can  be  spared 
the  ta«lc  of  beginning  his  work  with  the  reading  of  the  chief  works 
of  every  period  of  lileralure.  although  these  have  already  been  read 
and  discussed  by  countle.5s  others.  Henee  a  good  part  of  our  time  and 
energy  will  always  be  spent  in  the  reading  that  we  share  in  common 
with  othere,  and  only  a  relatively  smaller  portion  will  be  left  to  us 
for  what  we  claim  as  our  special  field  of  research.  Moreover,  we  must 
add  to  thit)  the  fact  that  even  the  results  attained  by  others  by  do 
means  carry  with  them  the  same  conclusive  proof  that  they  do,  for 
example,  among  natural  scientists;  for  they  calculate  with  uniform 
weights  and  measures,  which  we  unfortunately  do  not  possess.  For 
instance.  I  cannot,  for  one,  accept  unreservedly  another's  inves- 
tigations of  the  sources,  as  the  physicist  accepts  the  calculations  of 
another.  Our  conception  and  point  of  view  of  the  subject  are  widely 
different. 

The  theory  of  our  weights  and  measures  should  by  rights  be  con- 
tained in  theatudy  of  style,  meter,  and  poetry.  But  the  active  inquir>- 
that  one  would  expect  does  not  exist  with  respect  to  these  funda- 
mental Bubjecta.  Our  zealous  special  historical  investigation  of  litera- 
ture willingly  rel<?gali's  theHe  matters  to  the  more  or  less  happy  power 
of  observation,  and  put>t  the  rcsullH,  rather  un^orted  and  unarranged, 
upon  the  market.  PartiL^uJarly  the  theory  of  style  lies  almost  entirely 
fallow,  and  no  one  lia^  undcrtukcn  for  a  long  time  to  n;ducc  the  huge 
collections  of  material  that  arv  scattered  in  cntieal  editions  and 
monographs  to  principles  such  as  H.  Paul  succeeded  in  formulating 
forgranunalical  material.  While  the  highly  developed.'^tudy  of  gram* 
mar  has  loiig  since  been  buHcd  upon  the  living  language  and  the  dia- 
lects, our  theory  of  style  still  depends  upon  book-language,  although 
it  is  particularly  in  the  individual  use  of  the  language  that  the  aud- 
ible, aeoent  and  melody,  piny  the  decisive  r61c.  Even  to  this  very 
day  a  phrase  like  "  das  ist  gut,  das  ist  kAM,"  depending  upon  mere 
parallelism  and  gradation,  is  explained  as  an  anaphora,  although 
the  word  "das"  is  not  only  nnemphasizf^d,  but  often  almost  van- 
ifilifs;  while  the  opposite  accentuation,  "das  Ist  gut,  daa  1st  schon," 
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undoubtedly  is  an  anaphora.  It  is  a  difference,  to  be  sure,  not  not- 
iceable to  the  ftye,  but  only  to  the  ear.  The  style  of  a  sentence 
containing  a  few  paltry,  absolutely  unaccented  intcrjretionjs  h  still 
regarded  as  "«xcit<>d"  bccaufic  of  etatiaticftl  suminarifiiuK,  whcrcaa 
a  single  3lrong;ly  nccented  intr^rjpffHon  thfT>^^fl  a  dosten  weaker  onea 
in  the  shadr*.  FroKody  has  been  far  more  intensively  cultivated,  to  be 
Hure,  but  only  by  a  .tmall  gmiip  of  men  whose  results  are  not  accepted 
by  the  largr  majority  of  literary  historians.  In  the  long  nin.  however, 
it  will  not  be  postiibk  to  construct  statifiUcal  tables  about  accents 
before  having  a  clear  undcrstandin;;  of  what  aoccnU  mean ;  to  explain 
questions  of  quantity  from  the  nature  of  sounds  and  syllables, 
whereas  the  same  word  of  course  is  employed  by  one  and  the  same 
poet,  and  in  the  very  same  kind  of  ver?e,  now  this  way,  now  that; 
or  to  infer  directly,  bf^causcof  the  various  kinds  of  unstressed  syllables, 
that  it  must  bo  another  poet,  or  at  least  another  period  of  the  poet, 
even  though  it  can  be  seen  from  the  dated  mnnuseript  of  the  Wal- 
purffianackt  that  Goethe  used  on  one  day  theses  of  one  syllable,  but 
on  the  next  thesesof  several  syllables,  simply  because  the  thought 
required  a  more  lively  movement  of  the  verse ;  or  finally,  to  shake  one's 
head  at  the  placing  of  a  stressed  syllable  in  an  unstressed  position, 
because  we  not  only  sing  but  also  read  *'  Hcil  dir  im  Swgeskrftn,t." 
In  addition  to  force  we  have  also  learned  now  to  take  into  account 
pitch  iu  a  verse,  and  here  in  Ameriea  investigations  have  been 
l)egun  to  determine  the  melody  of  language  by  means  of  physical 
instruments.  Careful  observations  of  the  rhythm  and  melody  of  the 
spoken  not  the  written  language  of  the  sentence,  and  not  the  separate 
word,  will  enable  the  study  of  meter  in  the  future  to  base  its  ob- 
servations less  upon  a  lifeless  theory  of  statistics  than  upon  sound, 
just  as  the  poet  composed  hiii  verses  according  to  hearing.  In  this 
way,  the  theory  and  practice  of  prosody,  so  long  at  variance  witli 
each  other,  will  become  reconciled.  Even  in  the  study  of  poetry 
attempts'  have  been  repeatedly  made  in  the  last  decades  to  make 
use  of  the  inductive  instead  of  the  deductive  method.  Some  have 
wished  to  reconstruct  it  upon  a  scientiije.  others  upon  an  ethno- 
graphic-anthropological, and  a  third  upon  a  psychological  basis. 
But  here  also  the  leap  over  intermediate  terms  of  hypotheses  will 
hardly  lead  us  back  to  the  origin;  only  that  path  will  that  starts 
out  from  the  Bafe  mean,  by  tracing  step  by  step  and  ordering  the 
rich  detailed  observations,  of  which  even  here  there  is  no  lack. 

Latterly,  the  need  has  been  set  forth  energetically  and  from  differ- 
ent quarters  of  advancing  beyond  the  limits  set  to  purely  philosoph- 
ical treatment  of  the  history  of  literature  and  of  coming  in  contact 
with  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Accordingly .  much  has  been  said 
of  the  comparative  study  of  the  history  of  literature,  without,  how- 
ever, the  same  idea  b^ng  everywhere  associated  with  the  expression, 
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or  anything  essentially  new  coming  tQ  light.  Surely  all  scientific  study 
of  literature  is  in  the  lust  onulysi^  boned  upon  compuriaon,  sod  it  in 
not  the  brooder  (hero  internutiunal)  sphere  of  activity,  but  only  the 
unique  method  that  can  claim  the  name  of  a  new  acicncc.  Others 
have  desired  to  bring  the  history  of  literature  into  closer  relations 
with  psychology  than  in  their  opinion  the  philologians  did.  Thus  far, 
however,  it  has  not  resulted  in  anything  more  than  a  very  sxiperficial 
traniifcrcnce  of  what  is  well  known  to  be  a  very  heterogeneous 
psychological  terminology.  A  niorc  succcBsful  attempt  was  madc 
herc  in  America  by  our  honored  cbxiinnan  in  considering  German 
literature  from  a  eocifll-psychological  aspect,  and  of  showing  the 
change  from  subjective  and  individual  to  universal  phcDomcna  and 
periods.  The  youngest,  as  yet  hardly  sufficiently  investigated  phue, 
i?  the  mcdicikl,  more  acciiratHy  stated,  the  neuro-pathological  and 
the  peycbiatrical  treatment  of  the  great  literarj-  figures,  to  which  vre 
already  owe,  alas,  the  sick  Goethe  and  the  healthy  Ivleist. 

Vou  seo,  wo  art'  not  In  need  of  means  or  ways,  aur  is  there  any 
lack  of  work  or  workers.  And  we  can  make  use  of  them!  For  a  great, 
broad  field  only  little  cultivated  lies  before  ua:  the  wliole  of  the 
mneteentU  century!  Our  science,  it  aeeme  to  me,  lias  too  lung  re- 
stricted itself  to  a  comparatively  narrow  area,  and  time  and  again 
treated  the  same  perioda  and  the  same  pentonalities.  Kven  science 
requiruH  change  of  iiiatter  for  its  welfare.  There  is  such  a  rich  ma- 
terial here  at  hand  that  the  eager  and  talented  worken  which 
America  haa  of  late  years  placed  in  the  Geld  an*  heartily  welcome. 
So  let  us  offer  our  hands  across  the  great  ocean  with  the  motto  — 
Virilmt  unitisf 
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PnonwoiL  A.  R.  Houu'ifLD,  of  tiin  UniveRtlty  of  Wiscansin,  pircrotcd  »  abort 
piper  on  "  Htibbel  aa  &  I.iternry  Critic." 

PaorxOBOK  Jihes  Taft  n*.TFiEU>.  of  Xorthwest«rn  Univemty,  r*ad  n  paprr 
on  "Man  I^ght  oa  ttio  Tcxi  of  Ctoethti." 

PKOTMgoK  M.  D.  f.EARNXi>,  of  til*  UiiirPHiit}'  ot  Ppno«y  IvKDiA.  presiested  a  paper 
on  •'  The  Germiin  ImpuUc  in  Atncnc&n  Utcritture  befor*  1800."  In  cnlling  atten- 
tion to  tlie  fact  of  the  gcnciul  recognition  of  tthc  port  wtiicli  Uenu&ii  culture  lias 
playfij  in  Aiiifrir-Jiu  tlioiiglit  and  llfn  diititig  tliK  iiiiii-ttviitli  cKiit.iiry,  it  had  not 
been  so  thoroughly  uniieretowl  ttist  th?  G'>rmaa  inftuvnoe  nas  »  atiiiiulutiiiK  force 
ill  our  litcrBturc  duriiiK  the  ciKhtorutU  ccntur>- :  the  spanker  tuid  tJiat  in  the  UaH 
decade  of  lliu  aev«DteenLh  century  Boston  and  Philiidelpliia  each  cuulil  botuA  of 
a  grcitt  »clioliu-  of  tb«  univrMol  typ«  of  knowMgo  vrhich  was  chAi«(t«ri»tic  of  the 
coiinLricjt  of  wc»t«rfi  Europr,  —  Cotton  Mfltlier  of  ilic  Buy  Colony,  and  FntDcii) 
Dikniol  FastoriuBaf  tiermtuitown.  An  int^rr'sling  paniiJel  could  be  traced  between 
the  two  uwn.  Both  were  woll  verwd  in  tin;  Icaruisic  of  the  time;  both  were  prolific 
writ«ra:  Imth  posatased  that  encyclopedic  l>ral  which  was  charactrriHlic  of  thn 
Inti^HnRtiinl  life  of  thti  (>1(I  world;  tioth  wc-n*  di^i'olrd  to  l\w  iiitrllrctuftl  and  moral 
inti-nwtci  of  tht-ir  rcnpt^ctivct  commutiitica;  both  had  a  coiuriuuKl  nf  various  lon- 
etisKea.  —  Pastorius  of  as  many  as  aeven,  and  Mather  of  st  leaat  four.  The  iatro- 
duction  to  Mathctr'*  Ma^nalia  it  most  vtrikingly  like  the  title-pugca  of  Fantoritu' 
Bee-Hw.  Itmiislhav«b«eiiagreat"(caatof  rroaon  and  flowof  eou1,"rould  thtw 
Iwo  mm  Imve  poria  togcthnr  in  perwinal  converse. 

At  tli«  «aiii«  timo  ttiat  Cotton  Matlier  was  forming  the  plan  of  1ii«  Mat/n^lia  for 
tho  New-EnKlish  colonuts.  Ptutorius  wns  writing  a  vastly  laiger  work  for  hi* 
ehUdrvn  luid  thow!  who  should  come  after  him.  This  book  of  Piurtoriiw,  cntitloci 
Hei'-'tlut,  ia  a  far  more  erudite  work  than  that  of  (Vtlon  Malbrr,  and  is  the  firBt 
known  uttrnipt  at  an  Ainpricanmryclupedia.  The  rruuiirnnth  ni/rof  the  Hr*~flitc 
with  ita  million  words,  and  the  mom  or  I«sn  privnCe  clinracter  and  purpose  of  the 
work,  have  prevented  it  from  cnminKinto  print  to  the  prrHcotdHy.  Although  it 
remaiii-1  unprinted.  it  is  neverthaleai  a  noteworthy  monitment  not  only  toLlin 
Carman  industry  of  Purtoriuii,  but  to  American  literature  an  well. 

Tbo  followng  wvrkaby  Putorius  were  priot«d  in  Kogliah:  Pattartv*  Prima- 
(piihlinhctl  in  Philndrlphia  atxiul  1700:  Seidenaliukcr) .  Hrnry  Bemhard  Kotttr, 
Williorn  Diipit,Tlu>ma9RuUpr,  and  Thoman  Rmcyer,  /our  boashng  Ditpufmt  o]  tkit 
World  briery  rrbutied;  printed  nnd  void  by  Wm.  Bradford  of  The  Bible  in  New 
York,  1807.    (The  writer,  Francis  Dmiie!  Psstorluft.  siKin^l  IiIk  name  on  pago  Ifi.) 

Franklin'e  travels  in  (lermany  in  176fi  in  company  with  the  dieitinRuiiihtd 
Dr.  PTingie.nnd  hi»  direct  cxni tart  with  the  great  Grnwnn  srholara  at  Griftingen. 
must  havB  enriched  his  knowledge  and  quickened  his  interest  iu  tlie  Follierland 
of  the  U^'rmaiw  wliom  ho  had  left  at  home  in  the  province  of  fcnnaylvaiiia.  Ihui 
lie  had  an  open  rye  tor  German  conditions  is  apparent  from  his  later  tvritiOKs. 
particularly  his  paeu do-diplomatic  dociimpnts  written  during  the  American 
Revolution,  The  Viaiogut  beheffn  Brilain,  Fntnce,  Spain.  Hoiland,  Sa^ont/,  and 
.America,  and  the  letter  From  the  Covnt  de  Srhavmber^  to  BoTtm  Hohrndor]  font' 
mnnding  ttw  Hfsnan  T^opt  in  Amfriea. 

Many  nlhrr  illimtralioiK  wer«  pvcn  by  the  n|M'aker  of  firimnn  indufncr  in 
liteisture  of  the  eighteenth  <!«Dtur)'  and  particular  attention  catled  to  the  growing 
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tatamU  in  Anw-iicn  in  tJunK>*  Owmiui  aft«r  llie  Revolution,  iw  ntWirtcd  by  many 
puUicationB.  A  §tiort  bibliography  of  works  vtliiltitiiig  tlin  G^-rinNu  infliuuice  In 
Anicricui  litcrnturc  cloocd  the  pnpcr. 

A  SKUiiT  pxper  wm  r*i»cl  l)pforo  this  S»srtion  by  ProrcBaor  Ott*  RcOer  of  Wft«h- 
ington  rniverEity  on  "Ahiuver  in  der  KiiriHtdiclitvnt;-"  Ho  Mid  in  pert  that 
there  ia  hiudly  another  literary  theme  k>  prepiant  with  fnotiv«,  moni-,  phi!«- 
mphical,  roraaiaicaiid  fantAaiic  ju  t}i«  U^iul »( Lht?  Wandi-rint;  J«w.  Accordingly 
it  would  h9  diflicuU  U>  ftnd  Miy  thnmp  thnt  jxtntr}-  nnil  ricLinn  have  an  oflec  aebed 
upon,  Thp  moflerri  veminn.  iu>  f*r  im  they  hrtv«  any  dsim  to  be  takra  (mutuly. 
have  yielded  oue  and  iJI  lo  tht^  attractioD  of  the  story's  latent  peychological 
poMibUltiea,  aiid.  prt^aKitifi  iN^-ond  the  cnidf  facia  pT«»ent^  in  the  cliap-bftoka, 
liavo  iiitrodu«^  MnniH<  fulmquHto  iriuion  for  Hip  Tiifful  criin«  of  Ahaavenis.  The 
probable  originator  of  tlii«  variAtion  nvii*  (jotrthc.  who  iroputod  to  the  culprit  an 
originfUly  loytd  disiwAilion  towards  the  Saviour  and  (explained  the  MMTih^oua 
act  as  the  culmination  of  miKtiikr^ri  patriotiam.  Amonfi  thi>  writers  of  the  nin^ 
tecnth  ctntiiry  thnre  mrc  ^-von  ttioiw  who  op<^n!y  nda  with  Ahoaverufl  aa  a  man 
innocently  punlehed,  or,  at  ajiy  rate,  one  sulTArin);  far  beyond  his  dcoorta.  Some 
writers  mirror  in  the  story  of  thn  defiant  Jew  their  own  resentment  of  divitw 
deepotiam.  C)n  the  othnr  hand,  ther*  are  many  proof*  of  a  desire  to  hartnoniat 
the  cnitl  judKcncTit  with  Ihc  C'hristiiui  belief  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  the  S-on  ot 
Man.  which  pious  intent  leads  to  the  poetulatioD  of  an  educative  purpose  in  thr 
curse, 

On  ita  mythoKraphical  >id<  the  aubject  is  generally  thought  t«  Iiave  re«eiv«d 
KxhiMLBtive  and  final  trvAtmcnt.  The  upcnker  cAlled  attention,  however,  to  two 
pxtn>rnely  ancient  legends  pointed  out  by  a  Japanexe  Orientalint  as  nnaloKoiM  to 
the  rtory  of  the  Wanderin;;  Jew,  which  bid  fur  to  overthrow  the  existing  the- 
ofieti  us  to  tlic  oriitin  of  the  tiaKn-  Profcosor  Heller  then  surveyed  the  prceent 
utatuit  of  rr«<7mTh  eonrertiinK  the  evolution  of  Ahtwvenjs'*  chamcter  in  modem 
literature.  He  deplored  the  defectiveness  of  the  bibliography  of  the  subject  and 
showed  that  no  n^at  amount  of  crititul  »chularvhip  has  aa  yci  been  brought  to 
bearonastudy  of  tht-  varied con<Tptif>n«nf  the'" Evil  Wanderer"  type. 

In  t)in  Mcond  part  of  hix  disconme  I'txifcvwr  HeLk<r  proceeded  to  dispel  aonu 
prevailing  errors  of  opinion  regarding  the  Ahanvenis  literature,  Not  in  Fratioe 
haa  the  fi^ru  of  it*  hero  ahowu  the  greatvet  ntultifunnity,  but  in  (icnuany  and 
England,  The  surpriaing  numl>tT  and  gn^at  irn|K>rtaiice  of  English  Ahwtvenu 
veraion*  h&ve  heretofon!  not  bnen  properly  apprccinted.  The  poonw  by  tlie 
Scotchmen  Aytoun  and  Buchoniin  for  perfection  of  form  and  gigni^cance  oC  con- 
tent must  be  reckoned  among  the  noblest  worka  inspired  by  the  tliniue.  Yet  in 
the  existing  German  treatises  they  are  not  even  inentioiii^.  The  Ix'lief  that  tha 
venerable  wanderer  t*  rorrly  earieatured  is  cxiDtrtuliet«d  by  a  sufliciently  long 
list  of  eatiricAl  and  huniorous  vcniooa,  In  oondusion,  the  naoat  recent  contribu- 
tiona  to  Wandering  Jew  literature  are  enumetatiHl  to  show  tliul  the  thenui  ktiU 
continues  to  agitate  the  poetic  imagination. 
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AMERICAN  INFLUENCES  IN  THE  SLAVIC  LITERATURES 

BT  LEO  WIENER 

[Leo  Wiener.  Aaiiet&at  Ptateeaor  of  Slavic  LasruaxM  and  Litcniture,  liar«-ard 
Univi-r«ty,  Comhridi^,  Mamiicliusvtta.  b.  July  2S,  1H62,  By«lo»(»k,  Ituana. 
Studif^d  at  Uitmk,  Unix'(?rHily  of  Warsaw  and  Berlin.  Aesiataat  ProfeMor  of 
Mo<li'm  LauguagTM,  Minunm  Stjtt^  Uiiiviiwly;  Teaelicrof  Moilcni  l.angiiagQ*, 
New  RiiRlfind  Conaen-utorv  of  Music,  ISOV-flifl;  InstnietOT  in  Slavic  LaDguagn 
and  Litfrmture  at  Harvard  Uuivemly,  189&-19Ctl.  Mrniber.  Modem  La^uag* 
AaK>ciu.tion.  Tnuisliitr'd  TolMoy'a  complvto  worlca.  rditi-d  HiNtory  of  Yiddisti 
III  brat  lire,  etc.] 

Likf:  all  the  great  natioDB  of  the  world,  the  United  States  Has 
variously  cxortcd  an  influence  upon  ninctecnth-eentuTy  thought 
among  thn  ntttionalitiw  of  Europe,  especially  upon  Russia  and  Bul- 
garia, This  influence  has  proceeded  from  a  great  number  nf  sources, 
Home  of  which  can  be  easily  traced,  while  others,  though  equally 
or  even  more  effective,  naturally  escape  the  invRStigat-or'H  scnitiny. 
In  the  Hct'ond  half  of  the  centur>'  American  literature  in  its  repre- 
sentative authors  became  known  to  Europeans,  to  be  translated, 
and  partly  even  imitated.  Emerson.  Thoreau,  Poc,  Walt  Whitman, 
lx>ngfellow,  have  palpably  influenced,  not  only  German  and  French, 
but  also  RuHflian,  HohemiaD,  and  Hungarian  literatures.  This  source 
can  always  be  easily  discovered,  as  the  translations  give  evidence  of 
the  interoBt  in  American  literature,  and  the  imitations  are  generally 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  Somewhat  leas  apparent  are 
the  obligations  of  the  European  literatures  to  American  thought  as 
proceeding  from  scientific  works,  political,  philosophical,  sociological 
treatises  and  school-books,  for  the  reason  that  scientific  ideas  are 
rapidly  disseminated,  and  cross  and  recross  continually,  au  that 
the  first  source  is  very  soon  lost  sight  of;  this  effacemcnt  is  still 
further  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  literary  form  of  hucIi  treatises, 
which  more  tlmu  anything  else  betrays  the  borrowing,  is  of  but 
secondary  importance.  Thus,  though  we  are  positive  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Unitarian  writers,  Clianning  and  Parker,  upon  Hun- 
garian writers  as  well  as  upon  the  Ruaiiiau  Tolstoy;  though  we 
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know  of  translations  and  disrURsions  of  the  philosophical  writings 
of  Wiliinm  James,  of  the  sociological  writings  of  Henry  George,  and 
of  many  others  in  Dcvcral  of  the  Slavic  languages,  it  is  by  no  means 
«o  easy  to  traw  th*ir  further  effects  upon  tho  contemporary  thought 
of  tbo  nationnlitiofi  among  whom  they  have  appeared. 

Still  less  capable  of  an  exact  valuation  is  the  influence  exerted  by 
individual  Americans  who  have  come  in  contact  with  foreigners  and 
have  by  their  personal  activities  turned  people's  attention  to  the 
intellectual  pursuits  of  the  New  Continent.  Of  these  champions  of 
Amcrica,nidm  there  has  been  no  lack,  especially  in  the  second  h&lf 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  An  energetic  consul,  or  other  person  in 
the  diplomatic  8cr\'ice.  may  have  directed  the  energies,  not  only  of 
individuals,  but  even  of  whole  nationalities,  upon  what  they  deemed 
to  be  American  ideals:  such,  for  example,  was  the  activity  of  Still- 
man,  whose  memory  lives  among  the  Cretans  and  the  Greeks,  and 
that  of  Eugen  Schuyler,  who,  besides  his  keen  interest  in  Russian 
affaira,  is  hailtd  as  the  real  author  of  the  articles  of  St.  Stffano,  by 
which  Bulgaria  obtained  its  independence.  Such  also  is  the  activity 
of  thc»ae  missionaries,  and  Americans  in  general,  who  have  estab- 
liahed  schools  for  natives,  from  Spain  to  India,  to  serve  as  seminoricfl 
of  ideas  current  in  the  United  States.  The  importance  of  these 
schools  is  still  further  cnhancnl  by  the  fact  that  a  certain  number 
of  the  pupils  educated  in  them  have  come  to  America  to  complete 
their  education,  after  which  they  have  returned  home,  still  further 
to  increase  the  influence  of  American  ideals.  One  of  the  moat  potent 
facbore  of  this  kind  has  been  Roberta  College  in  Coniitantinopic, 
which  has  trained  a  whole  generation  of  men  from  all  the  countries 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Thiit  latter  activity  of  the  American  School  Board  brings  us 
another  factor,  to  which,  more  than  to  any  other,  several  nationalities 
owe  their  incipient  literarj-  impetus  —  the  activity  of  the  missionaries 
abroad.  At  the  present  time  the  nussionar^-  work  has  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  mostly  half-educated  men  who  arc  in  search  of  lucrative 
positions,  and  arc  willing  to  ri.'ik  the  religious  propnganda  of  their  par- 
ticular denomination  in  distant  lands.  By  their  religious  fanaticism 
or  narrow-mindedness  they  now  are  gaining  a  rather  unenviable 
reputation  abroad;  but  in  the  timt  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  missionaries  were  for  the  most  part  college-bred  men  and  women, 
whose  chief  desire  was  to  carry  American  education  abroad.  ThxiB, 
while  Americans  surreptitiously  aided  the  Greek  Revolution  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century,  and  Dr.  Howe  was  actively  connected 
with  the  revolutionists,  the  missionaries  stationed  in  Greek  territory 
were  busy  printing  pamphlets  and  gospel  extracts  in  the  spoken 
idiom,  and  these  were  at  that  time  almost  the  only  accessible  text- 
books in  the  Greek  schools.  Thus  the  printing-press  at  Malta  became 
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of  great  importance  for  Greek  schooling,  and  later,  when  peace  was 
reestablished  in  Greece,  Copodistria  duly  acknowledged  the  imporV 
ant  part  played  by  American  missionarieii  in  llic  primary  cduoation 
of  Greece. 

A  certain  amount  of  importance  is  also  to  be  attached  to  the 
ubiquitous  American  traveler,  wh»  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  has  visited  all  lands,  invariably  seeking  the  highest  places, 
meeting  kings  and  dignitaries,  and  never  failing  to  leave  behind  him 
some  reminder  of  his  native  home.  Sueh  influence,  in  the  ease  of 
Russia,  we  find  in  the  memoirs  of  Poinset,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  not  only  cultivated  Alexander  I'a  acquaintance, 
but  also  inatructed  him  on  American  affairs.  This  tendency  of 
Americans  for  more  than  a  centurj'  to  penetrate  distant  countries 
has  le'f  to  an  American  interest  in  foreign  matters  which  often  is 
greater  than  it  is  at  home.  Thus  we  shall  soon  see  that  Slavic  liter- 
ature as  a  whok>  was  made  the  subject  of  study  in  Atnerica  long 
before  it  had  guined  recognition  elsL-where,  and  thus  we  Bomelimes 
get  ft  native  influence  which,  after  having  been  active  in  America, 
has  come  back  to  aRcct  the  native  mind. 

Nor  do  the  ahov<>-mcn tinned  sources  oxhaust  ail  the  possihilitiea 
of  American  inlluences  upon  the  thought  of  Ruropean  countries. 
There  are  also  the  general  subtle  inHuences  of  the  so-called  American- 
ieution  uf  Kunipr,  that  is,  the  intruductioii  of  social  and  commercial 
methods,  of  spurts  and  school  idca«.  of  newspaper  and  pcriodicftl 
methods,  all  of  which  leave  behind  them  an  effect  upon  litcmturc, 
which,  however,  is  seldom  traceable.  The  great  histnrical  events 
in  America  have  never  passed  unnoticed  in  Europe,  and  the  effect 
of  the  American  propaganda  for  the  abolition  of  slaver>'  has  been, 
for  example,  the  creation  of  a  similar  anti-Hlaver>'  literature  in 
Russia,  the  very  liberation  of  the  slaves  taking  place  contcmpo- 
rnneously  in  Russia  and  in  the  United  Stales.  Far  more  powerful 
has  been  the  infiuenee  of  the  .American  Revolution  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  the  pan  it  played  in  hastening  matters  in  France 
has  lately  been  Hisciis.'^ed  by  a  French  scholar,  but  the  still  greater 
influence  upon  the  affaire  in  other  countries  has  not  yet  been  inves- 
tigated. 

I  have  so  far  indicated  the  sources  that  must  be  consulted  in  a 
study  of  American  influences  upon  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  any 
given  nation  or  set  of  nations.  I  shall  now  try  to  apply  this  pro- 
cedure to  the  investigation  of  American  influences  upon  the  Slavic 
literatures. 

The  most  peculiar  relation  of  America  to  a  Slavic  country  is  that 
;to  Bohemia,  for  it  is  Bohemia  of  all  the  Slavic  eountriea  (liat  has 
iccrtcdanimportantinfluenceupon  the  American  mind.  Tlie  Hussite 
movement,  itself  a  reflex  of  the  Wyclifhte  movement  io  England,  had 
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led  to  ftD  int«rc£t  in  BohcTnian  nflsint,  which  pcrsJsU^  in  Great 
Britain  and  also  in  America  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Thus  the  pedHgogit-al  work  of  Komensky  was  appreciated 
to  such  an  extent  in  America  that  in  1642  Winthrop,  the  former 
governor  of  MasPachiiBettfl.  who  met  Komensky  in  Holland,  proposed 
to  him  that  he  should  proceed  to  America  and  take  the  rectorship  of 
Harvoni  College.  Nothing  came  of  it,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  faet  that 
the  Amorican  pictorial  school-book,  which  wa«  first  suggested  by 
KoHienaky,  has  slowly  become  llie  standard  of  most  of  the  readers  of 
the  world.  No  influence  can  be  directly  traced  (hat  proceeded  from 
Amerira  to  Bohemia,  though  with  the  large  Bohemian  immigration 
into  the  United  States  it  must  be  assumed  that  AmericaD  ideas  are 
largely  reMponsible  for  the  woman  question  and  other  related  ideas, 
which  are  so  prominent  there.  In  literature  the  direct  irifluence  has 
proccfded  from  France  rather  than  from  the  United  States,  though 
the  poet  Sladek  has  Ironsiattd  Longfellow,  and  Vrchlicky  show.'* 
that  he  has  bccu  impressed  by  Loitgfctlow,  with  whom  be  has  much 
in  common. 

Similarly,  none  hiit  indirect  literary  influences  may  be  discovered 
in  the  smaller  groups  of  the  Slavic  languages,  the  Serbo-Croatian, 
Slovenian,  and  Ruthcnian;  hut  the  iSlovak,  which  haa  for  half  a 
century  hren  isrparated  from  the  Hdhemiao,  has  of  kite  come  pecul- 
iarly under  the  influence  of  America.  The  emigration  from  the 
Slovak  districts  of  the  Carpathians  to  the  United  Staters  has  become 
80  great  that  the  literary  activity  is  now  centred  in  New  York. 
rather  than  in  Turocz  St.  Marlon,  and  even  the  literar>'  men  at  home 
write  mainly  for  the  American  market.  For  this  reason  the  American 
influence  upon  Slovak  in  now  quite  perceptible.  The  Polish  languagi-. 
io  apite  of  the  traditional  relation  between  Poland  and  America 
through  Kosciuszko,  haa  never  come  very  much  under  American 
influence,  though  many  of  the  American  prose  writtre  and  poets 
exidt  iti  a  Polish  translation.  It  is,  however,  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
Sicnkicwicz,  soon  aft«r  his  literary  career  had  begim,  came  t.o 
America  to  join  Madame  Modjeaka  in  her  colony  in  Califoraia. 
Here  his  American  sketches  were  written,  and  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  those  larger  workB  upon  which  his  reputation  muinly  rests. 

Tlie  two  countries  which  owe  most  to  America  are  Bulgaria  «nd 
Russia.  Bulgaria,  in  fact,  though  now  in  every  way  independent  of 
any  direct  influence,  is  a  foster  child  of  the  United  Btatce.  When 
Elias  Riggs,  (he  American  missionary  for  Greece,  found  it  impossible 
to  continue  his  work  after  King  Otho  prohibited  any  but  Orthodox 
schools,  he  repaired  to  Smyrna  in  1838,  and  here  among  other  things 
devoted  hiaaltention  to  the  printing  of  Bulgarian  tracts  and  paria  of 
the  Bible,  'iliough  there  (rxistefl  probably  a  dozen  short  tracts  in 
a  mixed  Uulg&rian  and  Church  Slavic  dialect,  this  waa  the  firat  time 
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ihat  Bulgaria  possessed  a  printing  establishment  and  that,  the  sfiokcn 
Bulgarian  watt  regularly  used  in  pamphlets  and  in  the  Bible.  These 
works  served  for  a  time  as  the  only  toxt-book«  in  the  few  schools 
thatworethcn  established.  A  few  years  later  American  school-books. 
Kueh  as  a  f;rcM>graphy.  uere  tra[i£lat(>d  into  Bulgarian  and  issued 
from  the  same  press.  These  were  hailed  with  delight,  and  served 
aa  a  valuable  addition  to  the  scanty  Bulgarian  literature  by  which  tn 
educate  the  ynimger  generation.  At  about  the  sanie  time  Fotinov.  a 
school-teacher  who  came  under  Riggs's  influence  and  who  aided  hini 
in  some  of  the  translations,  started  the  first  native  periodical,  which 
wag  based  (>ntirely  on  a  similar  Greek  periodical  —  the  labors  of  the 
American  missionaries  for  the  Greeks.  It  is  from  this  periodical 
that  Bulgaria  dat^^  the  beginning  of  its  literature  proper,  and  in  1894 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  periodical  wa«  celebrated  throughout 
Bulgaria.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  same  year,  1844, 
Kiggs  published  a  brief  Bulgarian  grammar,  the  6ret  of  the  kind. 

In  the  sixties  a  new  activity  was  developed  by  the  American 
missioiiariM  in  -Bulgaria.  Schools  were  cstabliahcd.  American 
school-books  were  trawslatcH,  and  special  text-books,  among  them 
a  Bulgarian  grammar,  were  written  by  the  missionarica.  Meanwhile 
the  Bulgarians  emancipated  themselves  entirely  from  their  foreign 
tutelage  and  regained  their  independence,  this  time  again  at  the 
instigation  of  an  .American,  who,  as  mentioned  before,  wrote  out 
the  Bulgarian  constitution  and  had  it  accepted  at  St.  Stcfano.  The 
missionary  schools  now  do  not  exert,  any  appreciable  iullucncc  in 
the  Balkan  I'cninsuU.  since  the  Government  achools  have  entirely 
supersedtHl  the  denominational  establish m4^nts,  but  Roberts  College 
still  supplies  a  fair  number  of  educated  men  to  BulgBria.  At  the 
same  time  a  number  of  young  raen  come  every  year  to  the  United 
BtateB  to  punsue  their  work  in  American  universitirji,  and  these 
carry  a  still  more  powerful  American  influence  back  to  their  nfttive 
country. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  the  history  of  Slavic  studies  in  the 
first  half  nf  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  publication,  in  1834,  in 
the  Anrfm-cr  Review,  and  later  in  book  form,  of  the  Historical  View 
of  the  Languagcn  and  Literatures  of  the  Slanc  Naiicm,  by  "  Talvi," 
the  wife  of  Professor  Robinson  of  Andover.  Previous  to  that  time 
S]n%'ic  studies  were  strictly  confined  to  the  Slavic  countricB,  and  the 
outside  world  knew  only  something  of  the  Ser\'ian  folk-songs,  with 
which  Grimm  and  Goethe  had  become  acriuainted.  Even  in  the 
Slavic  cnuntrics  the  interest  had  not  gone  beyond  narrow  scientific 
circlcf,  and  a  history  of  Slavic  literature  was  not  yet  to  be  thought 
of.  There  existed,  indeed,  something  by  that  name,  written  by  the 
Bohemian  Dobrovaky,  but  that  was  merely  a  biblingraphjral  sketch. 
It  was  Professor  Robinson,  the  husband  of  the  gifted  scholar  who 
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went  under  iho-  pseudonym  of  "  Tftlvi,"  who  saw  the  importance  of 
such  a  work,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  wTit«  it.  This  liook  for  a  loag 
time  remained  a  .standard,  and  did  much  to  arqunint  the  world  at 
large  with  the  llleraturesin  the  Slavic  countries,  especially  with  their 
folk-lore. 

Naturally,  the  greatest  direct  influence  of  America  is  discovered 
to  be  upon  Russia,  which,  more  than  any  other  Slavic  eountr^',  has 
been  thrown  into  eontact  with  the  United  States.  The  prowess  of 
America.n  arms  was  the  first  thing  to  attract  Russia's  attention  to 
America,  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  and  Paul  Jones,  who  had  done 
HO  much  for  the  navy  of  llie  United  States,  was  called  by  theEmpre^ 
to  Russia,  to  serve  as  an  admiral  in  her  fleet.  But  also  the  scienti6c 
achievements  and  the  jMilitical  life  of  the  new  country  beyond  the 
ana  were  well  known  in  Russia.  It  was  not  KrankUn'a  general  re- 
putation alone,  but  his  particular  discover)-  in  the  electricity  of 
the  almrisphere,  that  attracted  attention  in  St.  Petersburg,  since 
contemporaneously  with  him  a  similar  activity  was  developed  by 
Ijomonoaov,  who  may  easily  be  called  the  Russian  FruDklin.  In 
what  way  exact  information  reached  the  enlightened  circle  of  men, 
of  whom  Novikov  and  Radischehev  were  the  moat  representative, 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  hi  quite  certain  that  Kadiachchev's  Journey 
jrom  Si.  PettTshuT'j  to  Moscow  ia,  us  rcnanis  political  and  aocial  ideas, 
to  a.  great  extent  inapired  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  American 
matters.  Indeed,  he  several  times  refers  to  the  United  States.  And 
when  this  extraordinary  literary  production,  in  whinh  an  advanced 
liberalism,  including  even  the  lilwration  of  the  .serfs,  fell  intx>  the 
hands  of  the  Empress,  .-ihc  condemned  the  book,  as  she  deported  the 
author,  on  the  ground  that  hr  "  praised  Franklin,"  though  Franklin's 
name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  production. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  intercourse  Iwtween 
the  United  States  nnd  Russia  wss  at  its  height.  The  large  import- 
ations of  Russian  raw  materials  into  .■Vmerica  brought  u  number 
of  American  vessels,  mostly  from  Salem,  to  Russian  shores,  and 
with  them  came  a  long  procession  of  travelers,  who  constantly 
importuned  Mr  Adams  and  the  other  men  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States  to  be  presented  to  the  Kmperor.  llie  Emperor 
was  only  too  willing  to  meet  these  men  from  across  the  sea,  treating 
them  frequently  as  liis  equals.  We  have  an  excellent  picture  of  Alex- 
ander from  one  such  traveler,  Poinset,  to  whom  the  Emperor  offered 
any  commission  in  the  Russian  service  he  would  be  willing  to  take. 
How  welcome  Americans  were  at  that  time,  we  see  also  from  iJie  fact 
that  Nicholas's  aide-de-camp  was  an  American.  Emperor  Alexander 
expressed  his  admiration  for  the  United  States  to  Poinset  by  saying 
that  if  he  were  not  the  Emperor  of  Russia  he  would  like  lo  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  also  requested  the  American  consul 
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to  pravide  him  with  a  draft  of  ihe  American  Constitution,  and  Jeffer- 
son spnt  him  this.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  American  Constitution 
wtus  wi-U  known  to  Bixr&nski  when  he  drew  up  a  constitution  for 
RussifL.  This  still  demands  investigation.  The  Emperor's  friendship 
for  the  United  Statpa  flauaod  him  in  1S12  to  offpr  hiB  mediation 
between  England  and  Aniprica.  Mcaiiwhilp,  too,  the  enthusiasm  for 
Russia  was  so  great  in  the  United  States  that  Alexander's  victory 
over  Napoleon  was  most  clahorutely  celehrah-*!  in  Boston.  I'hiladel- 
phia,  and  (Jeorgctown.  This  interest,  independently  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  Napoleon,  had  bc«ti  systematically  evoked  in  the  Amoriean 
press  by  Eustaphieffe,  the  Russian  eonsul  in  Boston,  who  persistently 
enlightened  the  public  on  RiiRsian  nfFairs  and  even  wrote  in  English 
an  elaborate,  though  insipid  epic,  Dtmetrius.  This  EustaphiefFe 
played  quite  an  important  part  in  Hoston  society,  and,  it  seems, 
liecame  quite  Americani«ed. 

There  were  also  other  Russians  who  viaited  the  United  Statee. 
Among  them  was  one  Poletika,  who  wrote  one  of  the  finjl  books  on 
America.  This  book  was  written  in  French  and  attracted  attention 
even  in  the  United  States,  where  it  was  translated  into  English. 
This  man's  name  docs  not  appear  in  the  list  of  those  who  took  part 
in  the  Decembrist  revolt,  but  as  other  Poletikas  did  take  part  in  it, 
it  is  fair  to  aasnime  that  this  acquaintance  with  Ameriean  afTatni 
existed  among  the  Decembrists,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  was  also  a 
determining  factor  in  their  revolt- 
So  scant  is  the  information  on  American  influence  at  that  time 
that  all  the  inferences  must  n-st  on  circumstantial  evidence  alone. 
ThuB  it  is  also  diflicult  to  determine  the  personal  influejicc  of  the 
many  Americans  who  apparently  stood  on  a  footing  of  friendship 
with  Russian  literary,  or  at  least  intellectual,  men.  Such  a  man  may 
have  been  W.  D.  Lewis,  who  lived  for  a  long  time  in  St.  Petersburg, 
knew  Russian,  and  was  so  much  interested  in  Russian  literature  that 
he  translated  some  poems  of  Neledinski-Heletaki,  Dmitriev.  Der- 
zhavin,  Pushkin,  and  ICrylov,  during  the  lifetime  of  these  poets,  and 
had  them  published  in  America.  These  are  the  first  translations 
from  the  Russian  into  English,  some  of  them  antedating  the  trans- 
lations of  Sir  John  Bowring.  In  the  introduction  to  a  small  collected 
volume  of  his  tninstaled  poems,  The  Bakcheaarian  Fountain,  and 
Other  Poetns,  published  by  him  iu  Philadclpliia  in  1849,  he  speaks 
of  bis  early  friendships  in  Russia,  and  so  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he. 
together  with  other  Americans  resident  in  Russia,  exercised  a  personal 
influence  upon  the  men  who  in  one  way  or  another  identified  them- 
selves with  the  literaiy  movement. 

A  second  stage  of  American  inRiience  upon  Russian  thought 
began  with  the  abolition  literature,  which  in  America  culminated  in 
Harriet  Bcceher  Stowe's  Uncle  Twt'a  Cabin  and  in  Russia  brought 
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th(r  peasant  to  the  front  in  literature,  for  during  the  fifties  and  early 
sixties,  and  even  later,  the  peasant  is  the  chief  subject  of  the  novels 
and  even  of  the  poems  of  the  time.  Turgemcv's  Skftchet  of  a  IJunts- 
man  are  iin  pxample  of  this  elass  of  literature,  but  it  is  Grigorovioh 
who  with  his  sketches  of  peasant  life  earned  for  himself  the  title  of 
the  Russian  Becche.r  Stowe,  which  at  once  beare  witness  to  the 
American  influence  upon  the  Rnesian  literature  of  the  time. 

h^ince  then  the  best  American  authors  have  been  tranfilat«d  into 
Russian,  and  Lonpfellow,  Emerson,  Lowell,  and  othera  are  known 
to  evcrj'  litcrnn.'  man.  But  not  one  Russian  author,  indeed  no  author 
of  any  foi-elgn  country,  has  come  so  entirely  under  the  Influence  of 
American  thought  as  Tolstoy.  From  his  earliest  writings  until  the 
present  he  has  reproduced  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  United  States 
to  his  Russian  people,  and,  on  account  of  liis  great  popularity,  to  Ibe 
world  at  large.  Tolstoy  has  been  directly  and  consciously  influenced 
by  ft  great  array  of  Anieriean  writers,  and  of  these  he  distinctly 
mentions  Garrison,  Parker,  Emerson,  Ballou,  Channing,  V\Tiittier, 
Lowell,  Walt  Whitman,  Henry  George,  and  Alice  Stockham.  With 
most  of  these,  however,  he  became  acciuointed  at  a  coinijaratively 
late  date,  after  his  rcliKious  ideas  of  his  so-called  second  pi-riod, 
mncc  1S80,  had  been  formulated  by  him.  But  thero  is  aufficicQt 
evidence  on  hand  to  .show  that  even  at  a  much  eariier  period  he 
stood,  if  not  under  the  direct,  certainly  under  the  unconscious, 
influence  of  individual  Americans  and  American  thought  One 
such  influence  dat^s  back  to  the  beginning  of  peasant  literature, 
and  Tolstoy's  love  for  the  peasant,  as  shown  in  his  earliest  works, 
was  in  line  with  the  tendency  of  the  tim«.  It  cannot  be  ascertained 
at  present  whether  Tolstoy  had  read  any  American  authors  before 
1SG8,  For  thai  year  we  have  the  explicit  statement  of  Kugeu  Schuyler 
in  his  reminiscences,'  that  Tolstoy  received  through  him  a  number 
of  American  school-books,  if  nothing  else.  Bchuyler,  with  his  usual 
pcrBpic&city  and  interest  in  Russian  mattera,  went  in  that  year  to 
Yasnaya  Polyana,  to  meet  Tolstoy,  whose  reputation  was  not  fully 
(>stablishe<l  at  that  time  even  in  Russia.  Tulstny  had  juHt  begun  his 
pedagogical  career,  and  Schuyler  procure<i  for  him  a  number  of 
American  books,  and  in  the  [jcdagogieul  articlws  written  by  him  in 
the  next  few  years,  and  in  hia  readers,  we  find  unmistakable  influ- 
ences of  American  methods.  So,  too,  all  bis  articles  on  progress  and 
culture.  In  which  he  assumes  a  negative  attitude,  smack  of  similar 
productions  in  certain  periodicals  in  the  United  States.  The  farther 
he  proceeded  in  his  religious  and  sociological  writings,  the  greater 
became  his  indebtodnesa.  If  in  the  KreuUir  Sonata  we  only  surmise 
some  American  influence,  we  are  certain  of  it  in  the  epilogue  to  the 
same,  where  it  becomes  eWdent  that  the  medical  writings  of  Alice 
Stockham  and  others  of  that  character  were  well  known  to  him. 
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The  indebtedness  of  certain  passages  in  his  Rtsurreetion  to  Henry 
George,  whom  be  even  mentions  by  name,  are  too  obvious  to  need 
any  proof.  If  we  know  by  inference  that  Tolstoy'8  religious  ideas  were 
to  some  extent  affected  by  Parker  aod  ChaDning.  we  are  quite  certain 
that  in  Ms  The  Kingdoni  of  Ood  is  witkin  you  he  is  directly  under 
obligation  to  the  Americ&D  non-resietants,  Garrison,  Ballon,  end  the 
Quakers,  whom  he  does  not  fail  to  give  the  credit  for  their  influence 
upon  him.  To  this  may  be  added  his  occasional  mention  of  some 
American  author,  of  whom  he  seems  to  cherish  Thoreau  most.  But 
to  none  of  these,  it  •wems  to  me,  la  TolaCby  more  akin  than  to  WaJt 
Whitman,  with  whom,  iu  spite  of  the  vastest  difference  of  tempera- 
mcnts,  he  shares  the  broadest  conception  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Such,  in  brief,  arc  the  influcticcs  that  have  for  a  century  been  exerted 
by  American  thought,  not  merely  hteniture  in  the  narrower  sense, 
upon  the  literary  movement  of  the  Slavic  countries,  especially  upon 
Russia.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  practically  untouched 
field,  before  the  exact  indebtedness  to  the  United  States  can  be 
ascertained.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  now  begin  to  speak  also  of 
s  Slavic  influence  upon  America,  such  as,  for  example,  has  been  ex- 
erted by  the  Russian  novel  on  some  of  the  American  writers.  This, 
too,  would  form  an  int«re8ting  subject  for  investigation. 
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BY   PAUL  BOTBR 
(rrawlaCerf  fr«m  tA«  Fixwk  by  Mr.  Samtul  N.  Harper,  UnivtrrU}/  of  Chiea^} 

|Pa.ul  Boycr,  Profeenor  of  Riunan  Language,  School  of  Oriental  LanguagCB.  Paris, 
aincf  i'HlH.  b.  Cunucr^,  Iiidr«-et-Liaii:t!,  Fnuin-,  March  11, 18647  ^udied  at 
the  Ururcnitici  of  Tnris,  t«ip7.i|;,  Mntcon;  I.iccnvi^  in  Icttera,  Paris,  1880; 
Fellow.  Univerwtv  at  Pari*,  fHW*;  Miwion  to  HuMio,  18S9-90.  AMiitent  Pro- 
tcBBor  at  School  oi  Orioiitnl  Lunsun^M,  ParU,  1S90;  member  of  the  CoramittM 
on  Historical  and  Sci(>Dtific  Works,  18&7.  Uemborof  LingulsttaSodety  of  Parbi 

IPmaili>Jit  in  1901),  OnoxraphicNl  Hocirty.  Pftriit.  Sncioty  for  thn  Study  of 
lodem  LangtiujCE'e  itnd  LilpniturM,  Paris.  Authdr  of  tliven  traiulationa  from 
Ruaeian  loto  French;  On  the  Acrentuation  of  the  Itueeian  Verb;  Fwneli  <>d)tton 
of  Tht  Finnith  Popalati«noftiu  Simrcen  of  th»  Voigu  arid  Kama,  hy  J.Smiirtov; 
Manual  for  the  Study  of  the  Ruisian  Languagt.] 

Ik  the  proKrammc  of  this  Cod^^csb,  the  comprehensive  synthesia 
of  which  aocnis  to  embrace  nil  contemporary  learning  cotutitutins 
the  sum  of  hurnsn  knowledge,  a  special  place  has  been  rcser\-ed  for 
Slavic  studies  under  the  head  of  Slavic  Literature.  I  b«^  to  be 
permitted  (and  I  ask.  it  particularly  of  the  eminent  chairman  of  thia 
meeting,  whose  authority  la  based  on  so  many  services  rendered  to 
the  DBUse  of  Sla\ic  studies  in  this  country)  to  understand  this 
name  of  Slavic  Literature  in  a  slightly  special  meaning,  a  meaning 
it  does  not  ordinarily  imply. 

Literature,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  study  of  the 
written  and  oral  works  tlirough  which  the  spirit  of  a  people  manifests 
itself,  and  it  is  also  the  study  of  the  men  who  were  their  authoni. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  not  of  these  works,  nor  of  their  authors,  but 
of  the  verbal  instrument  which  the  authors  used  for  their  eompo- 
Httion,  one  of  the  most  supple,  delicate,  and  perfect  that  has  ever 
been  wielded  by  human  genius.  And  since  preeminence  among  the 
Slavic  literatures  belongs,  if  not  by  right  of  seniority,  at  least  by 
right  of  incontestable  euperiorily,  to  Hussian  literature,  I  wish  to 
talk  of  Russian,  of  the  language  of  Pushkin.  Gogol,  I'urgenicv,  Do«- 
toicvski,  and  Tolstoi,  examining  with  you  the  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  its  development  in  time  and  In  spnce,  indicating  its  present 
rtate,endeavoring  to  show  what  can  be  predicted  as  to  its  future,  and, 
Bt  the  same  time,  determining  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
RuMaan  studies. 

(L)  Limited  to  the  question  of  origin,  the  UnguistJc  definition  of 
Russian  can  be  formulated  as  foUon-s :  Russian,  under  its  three  aspects 
of  Great  Russian,  or  Euasian,  properly  speaking,  of  Little  Avsnan 
in  Galicia,  Hungarian  Russia,  Bukovina,  and  the  Ukraine,  of  Whiie 
Russian  in  White  Russia,  is  an  Indo-European  language.  It  forms 
the  second  of  the  three  groups  into  which  the  Slavic  languages  are 
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divided.  The  first,  or  Southern  group,  comprises  Bulgarian  sruJ  iu 
MiictHloniaii  dialects,  Serho-Ooatian  (Serv'iii,  Old  Servia,  Bosnia, 
HerKrgovima,Moiitcn<^To,theScrbiiiii  colonics  of  Macedonia,  Croatia, 
ami  Sluvonia,  thu  southern  comitate  of  Hungary-,  Datinatia,  part  of 
Istria),  Slovenish  (with  Luybach,  capital  of  Camiola,  and  Sjubljano 
es  centre},  and  finally  Old  Slavic,  also  called  Church  Slavic  because 
it  was  tl]c  language  of  the  first  Slavie  translations  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  Old  Slavic  died  out  at  the  end  of  the  eloventh  century,  and  is 
not,  as  has  been  falsely  believed  at  times,  the  common  ancestor  of 
the  modem  Slavic  idioms,  but  a  sister  language.  It  Ja  precious  (m 
account  of  its  antiquity,  and  beyond  doubt  originated  in  Saloniki, 
the  city  of  the  two  Slavic  apostles  C>'ril  and  Methodius.  It  re- 
sembles the  Old  Bulgarian  enough  to  justify  excellent  linguists  in 
designating  it  by  this  name.  The  third,  or  Western  group,  comprises 
Polish  and  Kachoubish  (dialeet  spoken  to  the  west  and  north  of 
Danisig),  Czccho-Moravian  and  Slovakisli  (Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
the  northern  comitats  of  Hungaria),  Luaatian.or  Serbian  of  Lusatia, 
and  finally  PoEabish,  or  Slavic  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  coast, 
a  language  dead  since  the  seventwnth  century. 

As  for  the  importance  of  Rutwian  among  the  other  Slavic  Ian- 
guagca,  it  can  be  measured  by  the  number  of  people  who  speak  it.  that 
is,  by  more  than  eighty  millions  (for  Ituseian,  Little  Rut>si&n,  and 
White  Russian  taken  together),  while  the  different  Southern  Slavic 
languages  are  spoken  by  not  over  thirteen  millions,  and  the  Western 
Slavic  languages  by  hardly  more  than  twenty  millions. 

But,  when  the  origins  of  Russian  have  been  explained,  %vhcn,  after 
examining  Rueaian  by  itself,  there  have  been  noted  certain  facta  of 
linguistic  preservation,  which,  fmm  the  point  of  view  of  plioneties 
or  accentuation  (movable  accentuation)  as  well  as  of  morphology  or 
syntax,  show  Russian  to  bo  one  of  the  ^avie  languages  which  has 
persisted  most  serupulously  faithful  to  the  eommon  Indo-Eurojwan 
model,  the  essential  features  which  contribute  to  determining  its 
personal  character  have  not  been  exhausted.  One  feature  particu- 
larly de5er\*cs  to  bo  brought  to  light,  and.  because  of  ita  persistence 
through  centuries,  to  arrest  the  attention.  Since  the  moment  when 
Russians  appear  in  history  until  the  present  hour,  Ibo  continued 
extension  of  their  language  haa  ln-en  assured  by  the  continued 
progress  of  their  colonization.  The  historj-  of  the  Russian  language  is 
in  measure  only  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  history  of  Russia  itself; 
step  by  step  the  language  haa  followed  the  colonist.  We  will  indicate 
rapidly  the  principal  stages  of  this  progress  and  examine  what  were 
the  consequences  of  this  mode  of  propngal  ion  from  a  strictly  linguistic 
point  of  view. 

In  the  ninth  century,  when  Russians  positively  entered  into  his- 
tory, the  lower  valley  of  the  Dnieper  was  the  centre  of  their  dominion. 
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They  came  from  the  west,  from  the  plains  that  stretch  from  the  foot 
of  the  Carpathians  to  the  lower  Danube.  But  neither  the  sedentary* 
settlemeDtti,  of  wluch  Kiev  was  the  moiat  firmly  ostablishod,  nor  their 
political  and  commercial  bonds  of  federation,  cheeked  the  tide. 
While  certain  of  their  tribes  pushed  on  toward  the  north  and  north- 
east, into  Finnish  territory,  others,  with  an  energy  just  reaching  its 
acme  in  the  ninth  century,  pointed  toward  the  south.  But  soon,  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the  resistance  of  the  Turkish  hordes 
(PeehenegB,  Ouzes,  aud  later  the  Polovzi)  obaLrueted  the  road  toward 
the  south.  A  backward  movement,  more  powerful  each  day,  began 
toward  Uie  north  and  northeast,  a  movcmeut  wWch  even  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Tatar- Mongols,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  did  not  com- 
pletely check.  Moscow,  destined  to  become  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
Russian  dominion,  was  built  in  the  very  midst  of  Finnish  territory. 
The  founding  of  Ni«ni-Novgorod  estahlLshed  KnsKian  supremacy  over 
all  the  valley  of  the  middle  Volga.  Thin  irreiilstihle  tide  of  movement 
toward  the  oust  went  on  with  a  remarkable  continuity  during  the 
entire  modrra  epoch;  Kazan  and  Aistrukhan,  these  two  stroughoUs 
of  the  Tatars,  fell,  the  first  in  1552,  the  second  in  1554.  Then,  while 
the  movement  toward  the  south  was  again  taken  up  and  assured 
by  the  free  outlaws  of  the  Cossack  countries,  the  conquest  of  Siberia 
continued,  a  task  of  centuries,  which,  in  spite  of  the  great  work  of 
colonization  accomplished  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  stilt  far 
from  completion.  Finally,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  came  the  con- 
quest of  the  Caucasus  and  the  penetration  into  Central  Asia. 

Carried  on  by  this  irresistible  impulse,  this  Drang  nach  Otten 
(eastward  movemootj.the  Russians,  as  ihey  gradually  became  more 
involved  in  the  great  events  of  which  Europe  was  the  theatre,  had  to 
tumalsotoward  thewest.  Tlieempireof  theTaarsbrokoupLithuania, 
tiODquered  the  Baltic  Provinces,  divided  up  Poland,  and  occupied 
Finland.  But,  although  an  uninterrupted  current  of  immigration 
always  followed  the  victorious  advance  of  their  armies  toward  the 
east,  the  smallest  part  of  this  current  vould  not  be  turned  toward  the 
west-  The  Russificalion  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  only  a  term;  it  is 
in  units  that  the  few  familtfs  of  Russian  peasanta  settled  in  Lithuania 
and  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  should  be  counted.  The  rigorous  measures 
by  mesTiH  of  which  the  Government  of  St,  Petflreburg  has  lately 
thought  to  "  SHsimilate"  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Finland  seem  destined 
to  prove  a  complete  failure. 

It  is  then-fo're  by  tlic  continuous  movement  of  conquest  and  col- 
onization that  the  Russiun  langua^  ImK  sjircud  over  the  vast  area  in 
which  it  is  spoken  to-day,  from  the  large  rivers  of  the  north,  tribu- 
taries of  the  Arctic  Occnn,  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Kirgiji  Steppe, 
from  the  valley  of  the  Dnieper  to  the  Paeifie.  It  is  precisely  to  this 
particular  mode  of  propagation  that  Russian  owes  one  of  its  most 
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essential  charaotaisties,  Uie  one  which,  at  the  present  epoch,  can  be 
(lonsidered  its  distinctive  feature:  the  remarkable  unity  of  lU  prt^- 
nunciulion,  forms,  and  syntax. 

Without  doubt,  each  of  the  thret  Riuuiun  toiiKucs  ciD%-clope(i  from 
(he  angle  original  trunk  has  preserved  its  independence.  Little 
Russian,  the  existence  of  which  is  nttcstcd  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
eentur)',  has  not  become  confused  with  the  (jreat  Russian;  ostracized 
in  Kussia,  it  has  persisted  in  Gnlieia  and  Dukovinn.  Although  the 
tlevelopmcnt  of  White  Russian  seems  to  have  been  more  backward 
{thirteenth  to  fourteenth  centuries),  it  continues  to  be  the  spoken 
language  of  the  peasants  of  White  Russia.  But  if  one  considers  Rus- 
sian iu  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ,  the  Russiau  of  which  the  Moscow 
form  juatly  passea  as  the  purest  model,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed 
with  the  marvelous  unity  of  its  pronuiiciation,  forms,  and  syntax. 
This  doefi  not  mean  that  there  ore  no  Russian  dialects;  indeed,  il  ban 
been  possible  to  classify  them,  and  that  not  iivithout  valid  reasons. 
in  two  large  scries,  the  dialects  of  the  north  and  those  of  the  south. 
But  in  the  eomplete  table  of  the  different  Russian  parUrs  (specific 
forms  of  lorsil  spppch),  nowhere  are  such  numerous  and  marked  oppo- 
sitions nf  color  to  be  found  as,  for  example,  in  French  or  German 
parlers. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  explain  this  remarkable  unity  by  the 
geography  of  the  country.  The  large  plains  of  eastern  Europe  atid 
northern  Asia,  in  which  there  is  so  little  elevation  that  certain  river 
valleys  are  confounded,  searcely  favor,  it  would  seem,  the  forming  of 
dialects.  This  reason  ts  in  no  wise  convincing,  and  nothing  aulburizes 
■us  to  believe  that  geography  has  had  so  decisive  an  inlluenee  in  the 
development  of  a  language.  History  alone,  we  have  saiil,  suffices  to 
explain  this  phenomenon  of  unity  in  a  Inu^^uagc  spoken  throughout 
such  a  vast  extent  of  teiritor)'.  The  language  is  one  l>eoau8e  it  has 
been  Hpread  by  eonquRst  and  ciilonizalion. 

Moreover,  whenever  historical  cireum»Lanees  have  been  the  same, 
the  same  linguistic  phenomenon  has  been  olacrved.  Romance 
scholars  admit  that  in  the  third  century  of  our  era,  Latin,  rarrind 
into  all  the  Roman  worid  by  comim-at  and  co Ionization,  did  not  yet 
present  any  of  the  dialectical  features,  which,  developed  in  the  course 
of  time,  were  to  become  the  essential  marks  of  the  different  Romance 
languages.  The  same  Latin  was  spoken  in  the  Gauls  and  in  Spain,  on 
the  Danube  and  on  the  Po.  Littoral  ,\rabic  owed  its  surprising  unity 
U^  the  Mvissulman  conquests.  Spanish  as  spoken  in  America  does  not 
know  the  dialectical  differences  which  class  the  Spanish  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  into  various  parlers.  Finally,  if  it  be  permitted  to  add  this 
feature  of  resemblance  to  so  many  others  which,  with  too  much 
readiness  sometimes,  have  been  jjointed  out  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  let  one  compare  the  expansion  of  the  English  language 
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over  the  prairies  and  Ihi'ougli  tlic  forests  of  North  America  to  that 
oj  the  Russian  language  over  the  steppes  and  through  the  forests  of 
eastern  Europe  and  Siberia,  Certain  peculiarities  of  local  pronuncia- 
tion, cpTtain  (•ccentricitieH  of  vocabulary,  do  nut  mean  tliat  yuur  lan- 
guage in  not  remarkably  one,  from  New  York  to  San  Franciscu,  frotii 
Alaska  to  Tcxaa. 

In  it«  conlinuinl  march  toward  the  vaat,  a  liu^istic  Drang  nach 
Oeim  which  went  side  by  side  with  the  political  Drang  nach  Oaten, 
Kuiisian  collided  witb  two  groups  of  languages,  the  Turki-sh  languagea 
spoken  by  the  Turkish  hordes  of  the  soiithrm  steppes  and  the  Tatar- 
Mongols  who  invaded  Russia  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
Finnish  languages  spnken  by  the  different  Finnish  populations  which 
the  Ruii^an  colonist.5  ousted  a.s  they  prngresscd.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  effects  of  this  double  contact.  They  reduce  themselves  to 
very  little,  aa  we  shall  see. 

From  the  Turkish  langunges  Russian  has  borrowed  a  considerable 
number  of  words,  nlniost  all  substantives,  referring  either  to  political 
and  civil  life  (ialovanije,  jarlyk,  etc.) ,  or  to  domestic  life  and  ii)  par- 
ticular lo  dress  {kJtalat,  sapog,  balmak,  et<:.).  But  these  words  are 
not  more  numerous  than  those  already  borrowed  or  those  that  have 
since  been  burrowed  from  Germanic  and  Komanee  languages.  There 
is  nothing  comparable,  for  exiimple,  to  the  afflux  of  French  wnnls 
into  English  following  the  Normau  Conquest,  ur  even  that  of  Osnianli 
words  into  Bulgarian. 

The  inHuL-ncc  of  the  Finnish  lanRuagcs,  since  it  exerted  itself  with 
more  continuity,  might  hnvc  been  more  profound,  and  we  might  be 
l«mpted  to  exaggerate  its  importance.  We  might,  for  instance,  not 
be  content  with  pointing  out  the  incontestable  borrowing  of  words, 
but  presume  to  explain,  by  this  same  influence,  certain  general  fact* 
which,  in  reality,  have  their  airailarities  in  the  Finnish  languages: 
the  maintenance  of  the  y  (a  hard  and  broad  t)  bwidc  i  Ca  soft  ami 
short  i)  when  this  distinction  between  the  two  qualities  of  t  disap- 
peared at  an  early  moment  in  the  Southern  Slavic  languages;  the 
non-expression  of  the  verb  lo  be  in  the  present  tense  (on  diima,  onA 
dobriX);  the  construction  of  the  instrumental  used  as  a  predicate  {on 
byl  naxmicen  hjrolem).  Hut  if  it  is  true  that  the  sound  y  exists  in 
Finnish  languages,  it  is  no  Ic^  true  that  it  has  been  maintained  in 
Folish  as  in  Russian,  and  there  could  be  no  question  of  Finnish  influ- 
ence in  Polish.  The  other  two  facts  alleged  arc?  not  more  convincing. 
Thenon-expre-ssionof  theverb  to  (win  the  present  tenseseemstohave 
had  its  point  of  departure  in  the  coexistence  of  the  two  forms  of 
the  a*ljectjve.  the  determinate  and  the  indeterminate  form  {ntivtfj, 
jK^roj'a,  n^'vojc.  beside  non.  nwi,  rv^vo).  The  construction  of  the 
instrumental  u£«d  as  a  predicate  is  very  clearly  explained  by  con- 
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stmctioii&  ID  wbich  Ihia  case  is  fouod  with  on«  of  iU  proper  values: 
kiiriea  »idit  nasldoikoj  ;  on  uii  dbddcat'  lei  tlarsinoj,  etc. 

The  conclueioQ  can  therefore  be  drawn  that  the  Russian  language 
has  not  been  appreciably  altered  by  its  contact  with  Turkbh  and 
Finnish  tongues.  This  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  its  own  proper 
form  confirms  what  was  said  above  in  regard  to  its  unity  as  well  ikS  to 
its  general  fidelity  to  the  Indo-European  model  definitely  abandoned. 

(2)  This  Russian  language,  which  prtsenta  t«  the  linguist  an  interest 
eciual  to  that  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  or  Lithuanian,  of  which  M^rim^e 
aaid,  "It  is  the  moHl  btrautiful  language  of  Europe,  Greek  not  vx- 
ccptt;d,"  while  Turgunicv  wishes  to  see  in  it  the  most  curtuin  token 
of  the  geimis  of  his  nation,  — are  yfG  well  acquainted  with  its  present 
slBte?  Has  n  complete  inventory  of  its  resourpcs  been  made?  Have 
the  treasures  of  its  vocabulary  been  collected?  Have  the  multiple 
forma  of  its  morphology  been  determiaeU?  Have  the  rules  of  its 
syntax  liecn  analysed?  Without  failing  to  appreciate  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  along  these  lines,  it  is  permitted  to  express 
one's  surprise  that  there  still  rera&ins  so  much  to  be  done. 

A  well-known  Manual,  already  thirty  years  old,  but,  by  four  auc* 
cessivc  editions,  brought  to  a  pciint  of  perfection  which  aeema  difficult 
to  surpass,  the  Handbuch.  dir  Althulgarigchen  {Althirchenxlavisckejt) 
Sprache  of  A.  Leskicn,  b&a  dcUrrmiued,  in  an  uitivmely  epitomized 
form,  the  distinctive  features  of  Old  Slavic  phonetics,  morphology, 
and  syntax.  The  works  of  A.  Vostokov,  1.  Srcanevski,  P.  Fortunatov, 
A.  Shakhnmtov,  and  A.  Sobolc^-ski  permit  a  faithful  reconstruction  of 
the  suocessive  stages  of  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  Old  Russian. 
But  the  present  state  of  Russian  has  not  been  analyzed  with  any  such 
maat«ry  nr  minuteness. 

If  you  aak  a  Russian  book-dealer  for  a  dictionary  of  his  language 
in  his  language,  he  will  offer  you  only  works  that  arc  out  of  print, 
and  have  beeome  rare.  The  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  is  over  half 
a  century  old  (the  edition  of  JS67  being  only  a  simple  reprint  of  the 
original  edition  of  1847).  The  Dictionary  of  Dal  is  more  modern, 
the  dumhir  tentimony  of  a  considerable  eftort,  but  Utile  solicitous  nf 
accentuation  and  morphology.  The  ver>'  distribution  of  the  subject- 
headings,  where  alphabetical  order  has  been  sacrificed  to  derivation, 
often  makej?  its  handling  tnosf  difficult. 

Or,  8uppo.sing  you  lo  be  luon^  interested  in  "  up-to-date  "  Russian, 
the  book-dealer  turns  your  choice  to  the  more  recent  unfinished 
works,  the  date  of  completion  of  which  it  i»  still  premature  to  foretell. 
The  new  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  was  begun  in  1801  under  the 
direction  of  J.  Grot,  continued  from  1897,  on  a  considerably  enlarged 
plan,  too  enlarged  perhaps,  by  A.  Shakhmfltov.  The  republication 
of  the  Dictionary  of  Dal  was  recently  undertaken  by  J.  HaudfrniB  de 
Courtenay.  Inotherwords.the  balance-sheet  of  Rassian  lexicography 
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at  the  present  hour  prescnte  dictionaries  that  art;  oM  and  out  of 
print,  and  unfinished  dictiotmrics  (the  Dktionary  of  the  Academy 
docs  not  go  bpyund  the  (;onipound  words  of  which  za  is  the  first 
cloinent;  the  new  edition  of  the  Dictionari/  0}  Dal  is  at  the  letter*). 

PhoDCtics  arc  of  no  value  except  in  so  far  as  they  examine  sounds, 
pliaiiemes,  in  the  course  of  their  successive  evolution  in  time.  The 
principal  facts  of  Russian  phonetics  therefore  found  their  expression 
in  works  dealing  with  the  liistorical  gramxn&r  of  Russian,  the  authors 
nf  which  have  Ijeeii  designated  above.  But  the  Hame  cannot  be  said  of 
Russian  morphology.  The  excellent  grammar  of  A.  Vostokov,  so 
often  rrprintf-d  (1st  edition,  18SI;  12th  edition,  1874),  of  which  the 
classiral  praniiuars  tiaed  in  Huaaian  schools  arc  only  more  or  leas 
faithful  abridgments,  is  nut  sulHcieut  to  explain  the  forius  of  the 
present  partcr.  When  the  old  Buslaiev,  only  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  his  Hiftnrical  Oram/nar  (1st 
edition,  1858;  5th  edition,  1881),  the  first  part  of  which,  entitled 
'•  Ktymolngy,"  expo.ses  in  three  distinct  chapters,  (1)  Sounds  and 
Corresponding  [jctters;  (2)  The  Formation  of  Words  or  Derivation; 
{33 The  Inflcetion  of  Words  or  Morphoiogj-,  —he  added  with  a  charm- 
ing aimpiicity:  "Above  all,  do  not  make  use  of  my  chapters  on 
derivation  and  morphology,  Tliey  are  antiquated,  like  their  author, 
and  are  no  longer  of  any  value."  For  want  of  a  comprehensive 
work  it  would  be  useful  to  consult  the  notes  and  corrections  added 
by  Roman  Brandt  to  the  Russian  translation  (by  Shliakov)  of  the 
morphology  of  the  monumental  work  of  F.  Miklosich,  Vergicickende 
CframmaHk  dcr  Stavixrhen  Sprache  (the  morphology  of  the  Little 
Ru»!iian  and  Russian  languages  appi>ared  in  the  third  part  of  the 
complete  Rusaiau  translation,  Moscow,  18S6).  The  work  itself  of 
Miklosich  could  nnt  be  UAcd  in  its  original  form,  the  indications 
given  being,  for  lanRuagtM  other  than  the  Slovenish  and  Serbo- 
Croatian,  much  too  untrustworthy. 

Russian  syntax  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  exposition  made  In 
a  work  that  can  justly  be  termed  a  masterpiece.  The  Syntax  of 
Riislaicv,  the  st^cond  part  of  hLs  Ilistorieal  Orammnr  (see  above), 
ha,s  deserved,  since  its  appearance,  this  qualification,  and  time  has 
not  dtminiahcil  its  merit.  This  book,  however,  is  open  to  ft  serious 
reproach.  Its  author  does  not  distinguish,  in  the  different  facts 
which  he  analyzes,  between  those  that  properly  belong  to  the  regular 
development  of  the  language,  and  those  that  wore  nrtifieially  intro- 
diiced  by  way  of  borrowing  and  have  not  even  outlived  the  authors 
who  had  given  tJiem  right  of  asylum.  Too  often  he  persists  in  jus- 
tifying a  cotutruction  for  which  he  seeks,  in  the  history  itself  of  the 
language,  an  impossible  genesis,  when  this  construction  is  only  one 
of  the  varii'tit-a  of  what  has  been  termed  lomononivshdtina.  An 
example  b  the  instance  of  the  infinitive  construction  in  Russian. 
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Buslaiev's  book,  therefore,  is  not  one  that  can  be  used  without  a  cer- 
tain mistrust.  Among  the  works  of  A.  Potebnia,  moat  pmfotind  and 
ingenious  studita,  the  Papers  on  Rusitutn  Orammar  (2d  cd.  IChaikov, 
18Sd)  should  be  mentioned  in  the  first  rank.  But  perhaps  they  arc 
defective  by  that  very  excess  which  the  author  considered  a  merit. 
It  would  be  better  at  times  to  find  in  them  less  psychological  ana- 
lysis, less  "philosophy  of  language,"  and  more  simple  description 
of  facts  and  their  interpretation,  their  explanation  being  sought  in 
the  history  of  the  language  rather  than  in  the  general  laws  of  the 
human  mind.  Something  of  this  same  excess  is  found  in  a  recent 
work  of  one  of  the  best  students  of  this  master,  the  Syntax  of  the 
Russian  Language  of  Ovsianiku-Kulikovski,  an  iucomplete  work, 
which  beside  the  problems  solved  gives  decidedly  too  much  space  to 
problems  to  be  solved. 

The  number  of  problems  stated  and  not  solved  in  Russian  syntax 

■        is  very  large.    In  any  pngc  of  a  contemporary  Russian  writer  it  is 

'        probable,  it  is  certain,  that  you  will  find  a  construction,  a  fact  of 

language,  the  explanation  of  which,  however  near  it  may  be.  has 

not  yet  been  given. 

Should  we  mention  the  dictionaries  and  grammars  written  by 
foreigners  for  the  use  of  foreigners?  The  number  is  large ;  the  quality 
is  seldom  more  than  mediocre.  Only  two  exceptions,  perfectly 
justified,  moreover,  should  be  made  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  field. 
In  the  matter  of  dictionaries,  above  the  level  of  all  others  we  find  the 
excellent  Russian-German  dictionary  of  J.  Pawlowsky  (3d  edition, 
Riga  and  Leipzig,  10(H)),  of  which  one  of  the  merits  is  that  in  more 
than  one  place  it  completes  Dal;  and  also  the  very  convenient  and 
original  Russian -German  pocket-dictionary  of  Mieskowski  (collection 
FtUer,  Leipzig,  Teubner).  There  are  also  two  gramraars  of  praise- 
worthy concisene,ss,  both  recommending  tliemselves  by  th(^  correct- 
ness of  their  doctrine  aa  well  as  by  their  practical  character:  the 
Kurgc  Hujssischt:  Grammatik  of  Professor  Oskftr  Asbotb  (Ist  edition, 
Leipjiig.  1888)  and  the  "very  original  Russurhe  Qrammatik  of  E. 
Berneker  (collection  Goschen). 

We  see  what  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  vast  field  of  investiga- 
tion which  the  study  of  the  Russian  language  pre.^ents.  The  tasks  arc 
numerous  and  can  he  cnped  with  only  by  the  joint  effort  of  Ruasian 
and  foreign  scholars.  Russian  is  a  tan^iage  which  prodigious  rich- 
ness of  vocabulary,  suppleness  of  inflection,  and  variety  of  ejmtsctical 
forms  make  one  of  the  most  difficult;  without  doubt  it  is,  of  all  the 
principal  languages  of  the  globe,  Chinese  excepted,  the  least  easily 
arceasible.  Tills  would  present  less  of  a  disadvantage  if  Russian 
were  one  of  those  languages  which  have,  so  to  apeak,  only  a  lin- 
guistic interest,  if  Russian,  like  the  Lithuanian  for  example,  were 
only  interesting  on  aoocunt  of  the  antiquity  of  its  forms,  precious 
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for  the  recoDBtniction  of  the  past  evolution  of  one  of  the  aspects  of 
the  Indo-EuTopean  languages.  But  Russian  is  other  than  that.  It 
is  from  now  on,  and  will  remain  in  the  future,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, one  of  the  cardinal  languages  of  humanity.  In  the  preface 
of  a  justly  celebrated  book  Sir  Charles  Dilke  said  that  the  future 
was  for  three  languages,  Chinese,  English,  and  Russian.  Arithmetic 
prov^  his  statement;  it  is  something  to  have  the  law  of  numbers, 
the  weight  of  mass,  on  one's  side.  Some  fifty  millions  speak  German; 
some  fifty  millionfl  speak  French;  in  a  few  years  the  number  of 
those  speaking  Russian  will  be  double  that  figure.  The  future  of  the 
development  of  Russian  is  immense.  The  vicissitxides  of  the  present 
war  are  only  an  incident.  Of  what  importance  are  a  few  thousand 
square  miles  more  or  less  to  a  state  that  measures  its  dimensions  by 
halves  of  continental 

And  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  Russian  language  that  Anatoie 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  the  preface  of  the  English  translation  of  hii< 
book  I'Empire  dea  Tsars  et  ks  Russes,  has  written  of  the  Russian 
power: 

"Whatever  the  future  may  bring,  whatever  the  results  of  the 
Tsar's  policy,  domestic  and  foreign,  may  be,  whether  Russia  is 
weakened  or  strengthened  thereby,  whether  the  sovereign's  authority 
is  shaken  or  confirmed  by  it  in  the  end,  one  thing  is  certain,  and 
that  is  that  this  huge  country  will  remain,  in  any  event,  one  of  the 
three  or  four  great  states  of  the  globe.  It  will,  in  our  hemisphere, 
balance  the  United  States  in  the  other." 
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1892,  b.  Hnick\T,lle,Cfntario,  April  6, 1870.  B.A.  Victoria  CoUog«.  Univcrmty  ol 
Toronto,  IHSfl;  A.M.  lUrvarrf  Univpinity,  1893;  Ph.D.itirf.  ISHR.  Ke«lo  ties 
HauU*  KmkIi'h,  Pan«,  t8n6-!)43;  UnivenitiM  of  Chrirtiaxiia  and  Copenlittgen, 
I89&-97;  Muster  of  Modem  Languages,  CoUegiiBte  Institute,  HamiltoD.  Ontario, 
IHN!^-9:»;  Kwident  F<!U(>w.  Harvarct,  l.sa;}-9r.;  Ti:4Vi'Un«  FiJJow  if«d.  I895-B7; 
Iiitilnictnr,  HnrviinJ,  ISftT-lOtfi.  Autboc  of  Stmlita  im  Out  lAliraiu  Dcsctmtu; 
Eesays  on  Mc<iirtial  JAlemiurrr;  Engiitk  lAtcralure  from  the  A'orman  Convuest 
to  Chau€tr.  Translator  of  Sophus  Bugge'l  llotnt  oj  Oit  Ediite  I'ocmt.) 

Belles-Lettiies!  Perhnpa,  Ladica  and  Gentlemen,  you  know 
exactly  what  tliia  term  means.  If  so,  you  have  me  straightway  at 
a  (liBadvantage.  For  when,  not  long  since,  I  was  invited  to  address 
this  International  Congress  on  "Tlie  Relations  of  Belles-Lettres"  (to 
other  manifestations  of  human  thought),  1  found  myself  imable  to 
define  eatiafactorily  these  the  main  words  of  my  proffered  theme; 
and  much  subsequent  inquio'  lias  shown  me  to  be  Dot  sinKulor  iu  tliis 
uncertainty.  So  Rreat,  indeed,  is  the  variety  in  connotation  of  belles- 
lettres  in  the  minds  of  those  who  employ  it,  that  one  is  led  to  Ijelieve 
that  in  the  interest  of  precision,  for  the  wake  of  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  what  it  but  vaguely  suggestB,  the  term  is  one  we  should  do 
well  to  abandon. 

When  the  Trench  speak  of  "les  rcligieux,"  they  usually  refer  to 
monies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  but  to  most  of  us  "the 
religious"  has  no  sueh  limited  application.  It  may  be  that  bellee- 
lettrea  means  still  in  France  what  it  meant  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
—  the  cult  of  the  classicists,  advanced  by  appropriate  ceremonies 
in  the  mlon.  But  surely  it  does  not  mean  this  to  us.  Those  who 
arranged  the  programme  of  this  Congress  did  not  intend  to  have 
a  section  devoted  to  the  conadcration  of  "polite  and  elegant  litera- 
ture" in  the  ordinary  sense  of  this  dictionary  definition,  any  more 
than  they  desired  to  institute  a  section  of  Society  to  discuss  the  rela- 
tions and  problems  of  the  "  smart  sets  "  in  the  many  countries  of  the 
world.    By  belles-lettres  they  undoubtedly  meant  what  we  are  now 
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disposed  to  call  simply  "literature,"  writings  not  planned  primarily" 
tu  convey  informartion,  but  to  arouse  genfintiona  of  beauty,  writings 
whow  virtue  is  to  awaken  to  new  life. 

The  term  "bolles-lettrea"  envelops  us  with  the  ntmospherc  of  the 
bfou  monde;  it  smacks  of  opice  and  sweetmeatt;;  it  hn8  the  aroma  of 
conoocted  scettt;  it  instills  the  ^ntiments  of  the  drawing-room;  it 
MtiEgcsts  curtsies  uud  cushioti»,  snuff  and  point^dc^'ice;  it  demands 
a.s  concomitants  of  itt5  being  luxurj'  und  case;  it  is  exclusive  in  its 
appeal.  Wc  prefer  the  term  "literature"  because,  without  restriction, 
it  offers  its  riches  to  all  in  need,  because  it  is  the  noble  helpmeet  of 
democracy.  Its  fragranoc  is  of  the  outer  air.  its  graces  those  of  nature 
herself.  Its  beauty  is  not  of  the  sort,  tliat  merely  kindles  the  fauciea  of 
the  polite;  it  rejuvenates  the  hearts  of  all  mankind-  TVe  now  speak 
of  literature  as  of  religion  in  a  larger  sense  than  our  anceatois:  wc 
acknowledge  both  untN'ersat  iu  inspiration,  though  diversified  in 
creed,  found  in  all  lands,  in  all  ages,  in  all  decrees  of  civiUsalion,  alike 
in  essence,  vnrying  only  in  revelation,  in  understanding.  We  discover 
fundamental  agreement  the  universe  over  in  literary  Btandarda  be- 
cause of  the  common  human  emotions  that  make  the  whole  world  kin. 

The  spirit  of  literature,  moreover,  docs  not  lodge  in  books  alone. 
It  did  not  arise  with  print  or  parchment  or  rune  or  hieroglyph.  It 
arose  the  firat  time  that  one  human  being  consciously  strove  to  convey 
feelings  to  anotlicr  in  words  chosen  to  create  a  desired  effect.  The 
spirit  of  literature  found  expression  long  before  any  instrument  of 
rfcord  waa  used  to  body  it  forth.  By  tliis  spirit  even  the  commonest 
of  folk,  who  strive  not  to  fathom  its  agency,  nay,  can  hardly  spell  !te 
name,  llie  simplest  of  people  that  tread  the  earth,  are  profoundly 
Ntirrcd,  for  it  is  the  spirit  of  their  poetic  tradition,  the  soul  of  their 
imaginative  hfe. 

Speaking  of  the  charming  songs  of  Roumnnin  that  Mile.  Vacaresco 
first  collected  and  rewrote,  that  accomplished  lady  remarks  in  her 
preface:  "Avantdc  m'fitre  n5v(5Ms  ih  out  plan^  sur  la  vio  dcsg^n<^rn- 
tions  sans  nombrc,"  "Planer  sur  la  vie"  —  tnily  an  cxijressive 
plirasel  "Planer"  —  how  can  it  be  rendered  in  English  speech? 
One  must  use  a  sentence  in  default  of  a  satisfactory  angle  word.  This 
poetry  in  Roumania,  like  popular  literature  in  every  land  that  is 
a  i)ermanent  power,  "filleth  all  round  about  and  will  not  easily 
away," 

But  you  say:  "We  are  not  concerned  with  this  primordial  force, 
with  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  spirit  of  literature.  That  is  as 
intangible  as  the  electric  current  that  propels  our  cars  and  gi\-ee  us 
heat  and  light.  Pray,  treat  the  embodied  forms  in  which  it  appears." 
A  reasonable  request,  in  truth,  at  which  one  cannot  demur!  Yet 
not  now  would  1  attempt  to  enumerate  in  sj-stematic  order  the  vari- 
ous literatures  of  civilization,  or  to  state  the  conditions  of  thdr  rise 
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and  flourishing.  That  were  at  any  time  a  lordly  enterprise  and  here, 
plainly  unHuitable,  Let  me  but  comment  briefiy  on  t-ertain  appecis 
of  literary  study  and  literary  creation  that  may  be  viewed  among 
lis  with  too  little  discernment  of  their  rich  pignificance. 

Many  of  those  whu  wmiUi  8ubsorit«!  theiriBeU'en  stiKlenls  of  bel[en- 
lettreM  neglect  deliberately  —  whether  it  be  frnni  affertjition,  or  lazi- 
ness, or  from  pure  ignorance,  one  cannot  always  tell,  but  in  any  rase 
dcliljcrately  neglect — sometimen  openly  acorn  —  the  writings  of 
their  direct  progenitor:)  in  earlier  times.  Mntit  lightly  lliey  pu^  over 
nearly  all  the  centuries  of  the  Christifln  Era  to  the  time  of  the  Rcnais- 
sanoe,  as  if  forsooth  the  spirit  of  literature  had  lieon  absent  from  the 
L'lU'Lh  this  long  while,  when  the  people  lived  simply,  and  only  returned, 
like  an  Arthurian  knight  from  the  Imppy  Otherworld,  at  a  call  to 
engage  in  tilt  and  tournament.  "Go  back  behind  the  Renaissance!" 
one  often  hears  students  ol  our  literature  remark.  "  What  is  the  need  ? 
Well,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  Daote  and  Chaucer  —  but  behind  them 
again?  There  is  surely  no  behind  that  one  who  is  intereete<l  only  in 
'art  for  art's  sake'  need  bother  about."  And  I  have  marveled  at 
the  singular  unwisdom  of  sueh  men's  attitude,  at  their  folly  in  thua 
limiting  their  powers  to  judge  and  appreciate  adequately  the  periods 
(if  their  own  special  predilection.  Do  they  disdain  knowledge  of  the 
earlier  periods  because  they  have  it  not  themselves,  or  arc  they 
actually  blind  to  the  advantage  of  it?  No  one  who  can  speak  with 
knowledge  but  will  afCrrn  that  he  has  never  found  any  study  of  any 
period  of  any  literature  useless  in  the  investigation  of  any  other. 
Tl»e  more  one  leu.ni9  of  ancient  and  medieval  conceptions.,  the  better 
one  seems  to  understand  those  of  one's  contecuporurics.  The  more 
familiar  one  becomca  with  works  written  in  French,  Italian,  Spanieh, 
Portuguese,  and  l^rovengal,  —  works  in  German.  Scandinavian, 
Dutch,  and  Celtic,  not  to  mention  the  classics,  —  the  more  enlight- 
enment one  po9.se.sses  for  the  elucidation  of  the  best  produi^tioiis  in 
one's  own  native  tongue.  The  more  definitely  conversant  one  is  with 
the  facts  determining  past  phenomena  in  the  history  of  any  literature, 
the  more  confidence  one  may  feel  in  a  forecast  of  its  probable  future. 
Formerly  the  literature  of  the  so-called  Dark  Ages  was  thought 
to  conaifit  nioroly  of  a  few  pediintic  treaiiues  in  barbarous  Latin. 
Now  a  happy  tendency  is  beuotning  manifest  to  eou«ider  as  far  more 
vahiablp  than  these  artificial  documents  the  wealth  of  embryonic 
poetry  nnce  instinct  with  the  people,  and  partially  preserved  in  ar- 
tistic form.  In  Buch  early  indications  of  the  common  thoujjht  and 
fcchng,  we  must,  I  believe,  seek  the  primal  quality  of  each  nation's 
originality,  the  determining  spirit  of  its  bciles-lettrcs.  Student.^  will 
be  more  helped  to  a.  proper  underfitanding  of  what  literature  really 
18  by  examining  its  development  in  periods  of  communal  effort  than 
in  those  nmrked  by  the  sway  of  great  individuals. 
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The  litoralurc  of  the  Middle  Ages  diiTBreiitmtes  ilacif  from  thai 
of  liLl'Cr  urits  by  cerluiii  uotablc  i-haruclchsties:  it  is  iu  the  main 
anonymous,  nnd  static  in  type,  impersonal  in  nttitude,  and  inter- 
niitioniil  in  srope.  A  recognition  of  these  nttrilnitcs  should  affect 
not  only  the  method  of  its  study,  but  ihp  judgment,  of  its  merit.  It  in 
a  miatake  to  consider  the  productions  of  any  one  country  in  the 
Middle  Ages  apni't  from  those  closely  connected  with  It,  for  the 
vernacular  literature  in  all  lands  of  Western  I'^urope  was  then  of  very 
EJmilar  origin  and  kind.  It  is  misleading  to  pick  out  a  few  individual 
wrilorgwhosenunieij  hapiien  to  ^h>  prui^ei'vpd.und  roniance about  their 
perHutia lilies,  for  vveii  had  we  deluili^  about  their  eiivironmeiit  and 
careers,  these  would  be  found  comparatively  unimportant  in  deter- 
niiuittt;  tlie  real  (•iKiiifiruni-c  uf  tliclr  work.  Medieval  literature  is 
largely  a  rerord  of  aufiety  at  large  and  iiol-  of  its  separdle  members. 
It  evinces  in  one  form  or  another  the  tastes,  the  sentiments,  the 
needs  of  the  whole  nation.  Nor  yet  of  one  alone,  hut  <tf  the  several 
nations  that  belnnge<i  lo  the  wide  province  under  the  control  of  the 
Church  of  Itome.  France  was  then  the  centre  of  Western  civilizHlion, 
and  at  I'aris  were  **tnbliMhrd  the  general  rationfi  of  art.,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged Kland.i.rds  nf  literary  arhjcvRment.  Thi;  fat^hions  of  Paris 
bad  a  predominant  influence  on  the  writings  of  England  for  eeveraJ 
ceuturiCE.  and  under  their  influence  our  literary  styles  were  almoet 
wholly  transformed  from  what  they  had  Ijeen  in  Saxon  times. 

Gaston  Paris  has  eonvinclngly  shown  that  the  Middle  Ages  form 
an  epoch  essentially  poeti<'.  It  had  few  great  poet8.  but  it  created 
or  perpetuated  a  vast  supply  of  poetic  tiiouglit.  Especially  in  the 
domaiD  of  fiction,  —  than  which  no  imaginative  production  has  G\& 
exerted  greater  force.  —  its  achievement  remiiins  uiisdrpassed. 
Many  iind  fine  are  the  lilerary  conoepiicins  for  which  the  pc»eU  and 
painters  and  musicians  of  ntir  own  time  are  inchH>t.ed  to  the  Middle 
.\gra.  lu  some  instances  modern  writers  have  <'nn()h]cd  ancient 
themes  by  treating  them  in  inalurer  style.  ISut  often  it  la  the  charm, 
the  spell  of  the  pa^t  t  hat  is  the  power  iu  their  works  most  cfficncioua 
Blill.  Only  by  knowing  the  facts  of  development  in  each  seinarate  ease 
can  our  judgment  of  poems  be  fair.  When  art  has  alchemized  baiw 
metal  into  gold,  we  should  give  all  credit  to  the  art.  But  when  the 
foundation  of  the  artist 's  experiments  is  gold,  as  it  was  with  alchem- 
ists who  of  old  begiiiled  many  to  their  own  advantage,  then  thi» 
truth  should  not  be  kept  dark.  We  rejoice  when  we  pee  poetic  thought 
heiRbtened  in  effect  by  the  art  of  the  poet :  we  see  how  a  single  tnsii 
of  gPuiUM  can  remodel  old  material  immensely  to  the  increase  of  its 
value.  Hut  we  shall  do  well  not  to  forget  thai  he  began  where  others 
left  off;  that  some,  moreover,  of  the  greatest  ijoenis  of  the  world  are 
but  the  exaltation  of  valuable  ideiis  previously  existing  in  the  rough. 
Therefore  1  would  plead  for  a  study  of  the  elements  as  e.'wential  to 
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an  underetnnding  of  the  product.  The  underlying  force  is  the  vitality 
of  art. 

But  pray  do  not  credit  me  with  insufHcient  appreciation  of  what 
we  eail  style  in  composition.  Style,  on  the  contrary',  ia  a  virtue  to 
wliich  I  am  keenly  susceptible.  It  is,  I  recognize,  a^  manners  to  men 
—  the  outward  and  viidbh;  sign  of  good  breeding.  But  for  all  that  one 
may  esteem  courtesy  and  gcnLlcnetsD  in  onc'a  aesociatcs,  and  lament 
their  lack  whenever  it  appears  in  one's  own  demeanor,  it  iis  clear  that 
the  world  is  better  served  by  virility  and  earnestness,  if  a  choice  must 
be  made.  Fine  feeling  and  delicacy  are  noble  attributes  of  any  man, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  equalized  with  native  vigor  and  moral  might, 
when  it  becomes  a  question  of  achieving  a  great  task.  Thus  it  is  that 
I  regard  as  Just  the  critics'  demand  for  evidence  of  strong  elemental 
emotion  in  a  work  before  they  are  willing  to  stamp  it  as  great  litera- 
ture. I  dread  ever  tJie  blighting  sway  of  conventionality,  the  preval- 
ence of  art  that  is  "tongue-tied  by  authority."  I  lament  the  spread 
of  good  tasle  if  it  means  that  literature  is  to  become  anffmie,  colorless, 
aapptd  of  pereonality.  Admirable  is  the  force  of  reetniint  where  there 
is  something  to  hold  back,  great  is  the  virtue  of  control  when  it 
regulates  pasaon.  An  earneet  ■writer  strives  to  free  hinu^clf  of  pre- 
judice, and  to  avoid  excess;  he  rids  himself  as  best  be  can  of  seli- 
sufEciency,  and  conceit;  he  is  ready  to  learn  of  over^-  one  who  has 
before  wrought  well  in  the  domain  of  imagination;  but  all  to  this 
end,  that  his  personal  powers  may  be  the  more  effective,  that  he  may 
clarify  liis  individual  vision,  and,  being  true  to  himself,  promote  the 
general  good.  What  wc  need  in  literature  is  character,  —  more  than 
refinement,  more  than  intellectuality,  more  than  passion,  —  charac- 
ter, that  unifies  all  throe,  yet  mounts  higher  to  the  majesty  of  wisdom. 

Toward  what  are  known  as  the  "tine  points  "  of  style,!  feel  almost 
as  Bacon  felt  toward  "ceremonies  and  respects":  "to  attain  tht^m  it 
almost  aufTiceth  not  todespise  them;  for  so  shall  a  man  observe  them 
in  others,  and  let  him  trust  himself  with  the  rest.  For  if  he  labour  too 
much  to  express  them,  he  shall  lose  their  grace,  which  is  to  be  natural 
and  unaffected.  .  .  .  How  can  a  man  comprehend  great  matters,  that 
breakcth  his  mind  too  much  to  small  observations?"  Few,  in  fact, 
are  the  words  required  to  sum  up  the  law  and  the  prophets  of  the 
highest  literary  creed;  and  details  of  command  are  good  only  as 
sign-posts  of  wise  direction  to  travelers  already  in  the  way  of  truth. 

We  tear  a  groat  deal  of  empty  talk  nowadays  about  "art  for 
art's  sake."  This  once  pregnant  plu-ase  is  now  so  bandied  about 
by  the  glib  and  the  facile,  so  wrenched  to  suit  private  inclination, 
that  it  has  no  clear  and  definite  meaning.  To  some  critics  it  seems 
to  justify  petty  desire  to  dismiss  as  worthless  everything  that  docs 
not  accord  with  their  own  preference,  to  minimize  the  merit  of 
careful  study,  to  cr>-  frantically,  "OutI  harrow!  and  weylawayt" 
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at  the  bare  sight  of  a  specialist  near  their  Chatmti  deer's  yard ;  it  leads 
thorn  to  bo  vainglorious  in  ignorant  disdain.  Such  critics  forget 
that  to  be  merely  entenaining  la  to  be  hastily  dismissed;  they  for- 
get that,  while  a  superficial  knowledge  of  many  things  is  a  stroug 
armor  to  a  man  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  eome  one  of  tbem, 
he  who  wears  it  without  individual  pu'v^er  may  soon  be  as  ridiculously 
overthrown  as  the  threatening  elay-gi»nt  Mokkurkalfi  whom  Thor 
befooled  and,  at  a  miigle  blow  of  his  mighty  hammer,  tumbled  down 
on  the  dismal  plain.  Again,  some  young  poets  are  persuaded  by  the 
phrase  to  write  only  to  please  a  select  company  of  congenial  spirits, 
particularly  to  win  applause  by  the  display  of  cleverness  which  only 
the  initiated  can  enjoy,  and  thus  are  deluded  to  their  own  harm. 

"Art  for  art's  sake/'  otherwise  considered,  advises  the  critic 
to  regard  the  works  of  which  he  treats  no  more  as  a  ahow-caee  of 
rhetorical  devices,  or  as  a  specimen  of  metrical  structure,  than  as 
a  coryus  rite  for  IJHguistic  dissection,  or  as  an  illustrative  maJiual  of 
historical  aiid  social  conditions.  He  is  adinonii*hcd  by  it  that  a  great 
poem  is  more  than  words  and  phrases  anil  facts  and  esumples, 
curiously  conjoined  to  test  bis  sensitiveness  or  erudition;  that  on 
the  eontrary  it  is  a  living  thing  in  whose  creation  was  motive,  in  whoee 
soul  is  a.ipirfttion,  in  whose  heart  is  feeling,  in  whose  mind  is  under- 
standing, —  a  living  being  with  a  peculiar  charact«r  which  is  its 
force. 

"Art  for  art's  sake"  advises  the  poet  to  write  with  purely  ideal 
aim.  with  eye  single  to  iintftrnished  truth,  intent  on  showing  forth 
the  faith  that  Is  in  him  without  fawning  or  fear.  By  it  he  is  admon- 
ished to  exalt  in  hie  composition  whatsoever  things  nre  honest,  just, 
pure.  lovely,  aod  of  gnod  report,  and  tn  srorn  any  compromise  with 
imperfection.  It  keeps  before  him  the  highest  standard  of  a  book, 
that  it  shalE  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever, 

Wc  are  agreed  that  our  present  r<incem  is  only  with  imoginati've 
litcratiu-e.  This,  you  remember,  Pe  Quincey  distinguishes  from 
unimaginative  literature,  aa  the  "literature  of  power"  —  oppoeed 
to  that  of  knowledge;  and  Pater  makes  clearer  the  contrast  by  this 
addition:  "In  the  former  of  wliich  the  composer  gives  us  not  fact, 
but  hia  peculiar  sense  of  fact,  whether  past  or  present,  or  proepective, 
it  may  be,  as  often  in  oratory."  Accepting  I)e  Quinrey's  definition, 
let  MB  proceed  to  examine  certain  of  the  relations  in  which  literature 
may  exert  power. 

Had  I  time  I  might  dwell  on  the  intimate  relations  of  "belles- 
lettres"  with  the  "beaux-arts."  and  point  out  superficially  how  many 
beautiful  piuntings,  sculptures,  and  embroideries,  how  many  monu- 
mentfl  of  arnhiterture.  were  inspired  by  literary  conceptions;  or, 
vice  wr«a,  how  often  various  products  of  fine  oi-t  suggested  genuine 
works  of  literature.  Iblore  profoundly,  I  might  endeavor  to  formulate 
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certain  fundamental  spiriiual  laws  ol  "fine"  creatiou  iu  general, 
from  which  ll  wuuld  appear  that  all  good  acliieveinents  of  ilim  kind 
result  from  one  and  the  same  impulse,  —  to  manifest  and  evoke 
beauty,  ~  and  thut  the  medium  is  the  least  significant  thing  in  a 
consideration  of  ite  perinancut  power.  1  might  dwell  upon  the 
influence  on  one  another  of  men  diversely  trying  to  interpret  beauty, 
on  the  stimulus  and  restraining  value  of  th^r  intercourse,  on  the 
enlightonmoiit  that  comes  to  each  by  understanding  his  fellow'n 
struggles  and  triumphs.  All  this  would  be  worth  while — but  here 
we  miBt  pass  it  by. 

The  relations  of  literature  to  philosophy  and  religion  would  need 
a  man  of  much  more  learning  in  thoee  fields  than  i  poetess  to  show 
forth  worthily,  and  he  would  require,  not  a  few  paragraphs  in  a 
popular  diKcour&e,  but  a  large  volume  of  intricate  reasoning,  to  make 
the  lUtuatioD  clear.  Naturally  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  service  of  bonk»  that  syfltcmatixc  theory,  nr  promiilgnte  dogma; 
for  such  worbt  belong  not  to  pure  literature,  but  to  that  of  itciciice. 
But  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  imaginative  suggestion  and  vivid 
statement  as  an  aid  to  religious  and  philosophic  contemplation. 
—  tho  power  of  words  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  whicli  men  become 
seiwitive  to  exalted  impressions,  —  thut  would  be  helpful  to  every 
one  who  recognizes  the  tremendous  influence  of  some  great  writing 
on  bia  own  spiritual  Ufe. 

And  how  separate  literature  from  education!  More  and  more, 
education  is  l>eing  encouraged  as  a  factor  of  social  progress.  Si*hooI 
and  college  are  now  receiving  in  large  measure  the  public  pntronage 
that  once  was  the  honor  of  the  church.  University  men  are  looked 
to  for  light  on  mn«t  of  the  problems  of  national  life.  They  set  the  tone 
of  public  thought.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  student  but  desires 
acquaintance  with  groat  booka.  No  one  in  the  best  collegiate  ciKles 
is  more  envied  than  he  who  can  communicate  to  thought  that  pecul- 
iar transfiguration  of  expression  which  is  t-alled  the  literary  touch. 
The  general  appreciation  of  his  work  is  like  the  rWjjonse  of  those 
who,  eecing  a  man  act  nobly,  rise  up  with  instinctive" recognition  of 
his  superiority,  to  applaud  character  so  capable  of  doing  good. 
Virtue  of  si^eech  is  A3  incommunicable  by  command  as  nobility  of 
character,  but  it  can  be  inculcated  by  intercourse  with  those  who  are 
eminent  for  it,  and  the  desire  for  its  possession  is  common  to  all 
who  think.  Thus  men  are  led  to  read  the  best  books  as  they  ai* 
led  to  associate  with  the  !«.«(  of  their  fellows,  for  they  perceive 
that  virtue  gocH  out  of  each  euperior  being  when  he  is  touched,  and 
that  sympathetic  aitsoclation  awakens  dormant  ideals  to  life. 

On  tho  relations  of  literature  to  history  and  nationality  I  should 
like  to  dwell  a  little  lunger.  In  general,  history  is  the  record  of  s 
nation's  deeds,  wlule  literature  is  the  outcome  of  its  thoughts.    If 
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one  stops  to  cousider  the  matter,  one  isBurprised  to  see  that  a  fine 
Ulerary  work  lias  very  seldom  made  lustory,  as  is  sometimes  atdd, 
except  indirectly,  and  not  at  the  period  of  its  cumpOBitioii.  Litera- 
ture may  reflect  history,  echo  it.  explain  it;  it  may  be  the  mirror 
of  prevailing  sentiment,  the  sounding-board  of  coutemporar>'  ideas, 
the  key  of  extant  emotion;  but  it  is  not  the  foundation  of  the  feelings 
it  exhibits.  Is  it,  then,  without  influence  on  history?  Certainly  not. 
If  it  does  not  move  the  present,  it  establishes  it,  to  move  the  future. 
Thus,  ittsulf  the  outf;rowth  of  conditions  that  were  effected  by  pre- 
vious writing,  it  becomes  a  force  for  new  mnditions  dcstine<i  to 
develop  another  product,  and  start  it  atiain  on  a  career  of  influence. 
While  history  gradually  unfolds  itself,  literature  unifies  its  evolution. 
Literature  is  a  mighty  power  to  conserve  and  perfect  a  natron's 
experience.  It  contributes  solidarity  to  public  sentiments  and  ideals. 
It  procreates  patriotism.  Tlirough  it  a  people  takes  cogninance  of 
itself. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  influence  of  a  notable  liistory  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  —  a  biography  that  falls  within  our  domain 
becatiRe  the  author,  we  jwrceive,  wa.s  not  scrupulous  to  convey 
fact  so  much  as  his  peculiar  senw  of  fact:  I  refer  to  Barbour's  Brurt. 
John  Barbour  in  writing  his  story  of  Br^ice  had  clearly  before  him 
the  lives  of  the  illustrious  "Nine  Worthies"  of  the  world.  !Tc  knew 
in  full  the  romantic  tales  of  Julius  Cxear,  Ilector,  and  Alexander, 
of  Joshua,  David,  and  Judas  Maccabxus.  of  Chartctnagne,  Arthur, 
and  Godcfroy  do  Bouillon;  and  he  deliberately  diBlortod  history  to 
fastUon  for  his  hero  a  career  that  wouid  make  him  a  suitable  associate 
of  these  ancient  warriors.  He  represented  Bruce  as  constantly 
mindful  of  their  exploits,  as  prompted,  encouraged,  and  kept  from 
mistake  by  their  example,  as  deliveriiiB  addresses  and  exliortations 
to  his  troops  In  their  manner,  as  displaying  principles  of  honor, 
courtesy,  heroic  eournge,  and  perseverance  in  their  similitude.  He 
made  him  the  exponent  of  all  the  finest  qualities  of  character  that 
hi.^  prototyper-had  displayed.  In  the  tales  of  the  Nine  Worthies,  — 
imaginative  history  for  the  most  part,  almost  entirely  fable,  —  men 
nf  all  stations  in  the  Middle  Ages  foiind  examples  of  virtue  which 
determined  their  actual  conduct  in  daily  life;  and  the  influence  of 
these  medieval  narratives  is  not  dead  yet.  Barbour  took  advantage 
of  the  emotions  of  his  time  to  ennoble  the  .standards  of  his  rountry- 
metL  Magnifying  their  experience  by  bringing  it  into  the  light  of 
celebrated  comparison,  he  pcrpetuatftd  a**  ideals  of  the  Srottish  nation 
thono  priticipies  of  conduct  that  many  generations  of  litcrarj'  men 
had  agreed  upon  ob  the  most  worthy  of  applause. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  way  in  which  the  fame  of  William  Wallace 
was  establisliod  by  the  minstrel  Blind  Harry,  or  by  whoever  it  was 
tliat  wrote  the  poem  in  which  he  is  eloquently  exalted.    And  the 
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spirit  that  fcheoa  t^'^'i^  infused  into  contemporary  Scots  remiuns  still 
the  source  of  thdr  desceudanis'  pride.  Centiirieg  after  its  coinpwilion, 
Robert  Burns  wrtile  of  the  story  of  Walkcc:  "It  poured  a  tide  of 
Scottish  prejudice  into  my  veins  that  will  boil  nKmg  there  till  the 
flood-Kutea  of  life  cloae  in  eternal  rest."  Surely  no  hiitoriuti  can  leave 
such  literature  out  of  conaideration  in  estimating  tlic  bases  of  Scot- 
liah  nationality.    Is  it  not,  then,  literature  of  power? 

We  should  do  well  to  seek  more  in  history  the  influence  of  popular 
legends.  —  old  poetic  imaginings  that  have  fostered  love  of  country, 
tightened  racizil  lies.  It  was  no  vain  appeal  that  Bjornson  made  to 
his  countrymen  when  he  juetified  their  patriotism  by  singing  of  the 
"saga-night  that  lias  spread  dreama"  over  their  land.  Such  dreams 
in  generHl  p<]£8GHsion  yield  the  secret  of  that  common  sooial  impulse 
which  is  a  nation's  strength.  Tlirough  literature  is  often  made  mani- 
fest the  halo  of  a  nation,  which,  rcpre^tentative  of  its  spiritual  glory, 
cnmmands  reverence  and  devotion. 

It  i«,  nevertheless,  difficult  to  KCneralize  about  the  itnmediate 
relations  of  literature  to  national  movements.  There  seems  no  RxeA 
rule  .npparent.  Witli  the  exception  of  some  orations,  the  Americnn 
Kcvolution  was  neither  preluded  nor  followed  by  any  literary  works 
of  note,  while  the  French  Revolution  presents  a  B-tuation  exactly 
the  opposite.  Wherein  lies  the  difference?  What  has  this  country 
lost  hy  the  absence  of  an  oracle  of  its  former  spirit?  What  has  Francft 
Rained  by  the  concern  of  its  writers  with  the  form  of  its  government  ? 

Some  historians  are  disposed  to  calculate  the  greatness  of  a  ration 
by  the  number  of  great  men  it  has  produced,  and  the  methoil  is  not 
In  tie  wholly  blamed.  Great  men  are  but  the  mouthpiece  of  j^reat 
spirit,  and  that  is  usually  the  spirit  of  tlicir  time.  We  are  justified 
in  denying  unusiuil  uplift  to  the  spirit  of  a  nation  when  it  reaches 
to  no  superior  heights  in  gifted  individuals.  Grant  that  theoriginnlity 
of  a  people  is  not  to  be  moasurGd  by  its  records  in  letters  alore.  but 
in  the  other  arts  as  well,  in  social  and  intellectual  progress,  in  the 
advancement  of  civilization  variously  apparent:  yet  an  age  when 
literature  is  weak,  when  it  is  frivolous,  cheap,  and  inainrrrc.  not  1o 
say  vulgar  or  depraved,  is  an  age  which  the  future  historian  will 
Hnd  it  hard  to  call  great,  no  matter  how  proudly  that  af:e  may  have 
vaunted  itself  on  a  high  general  level  of  educaticm,  or  &  prosperous 
mediocrity  of  culture. 

H  is.  appalling  to  consider  how  little  direct  influence  literature  has 
ns  literature  on  the  multitudes  thntembrarc  our  civilization,  rninkly. 
if  we  had  any  way  to  discover  how  manj-  of  the  eighty  niillioD 
American  citiKMis  read  books  with  any  concern  for  them  as  works 
of  art,  with  any  conception  of  what  makes  them  good  or  bad  in  the 
eyes  of  the  trained,  with  any  power  to  UiBoriniinate  on  their  own 
liehalf,  we  should  probably  be  ashamed  to  state  the  results  of  our 
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nsearct).  Nor  is  it  probable  that  conditions  in  this  regard  arc  much 
vrorse  here  than  elsewliere,  though  undoubtedly  in  older  countries 
l3ooks  of  polite  literature  are  more  »iire  of  tin  extensive  sale.  In  the 
whole  world  the  number  of  people  who  can  and  do  appreciate  Ulera- 
ture  as  aticb  is  a  very  small  minority  of  the  population,  lliis,  to  be 
sure,  does  not  signify  much  to  those  who  believe  that  lit«rftMve 
is  only  fur  the  flile,  tbiit  it  i»  a  luxury'  for  the  rcHined,  and  debases 
itself  %rhen  it  goeH  to  minister  to  the  lowly  of  intellect  and  taste. 
But  there  is  another  view,  the  view  of  the  democrat,  who  proclaims 
ail  men  free  and  equal  in  the  domain  of  lett^cns,  fre«  to  produce, 
froc  to  enjoy,  free  to  understand.  And  those  who  have  most  at 
heart  the  sway  rrf  ideals  in  the  world  have  the  greatest  eageroees 
to  enlighten  the  masses  to  comprehension  of  what  Utcrature  meaos, 
not  by  telling  them  about  its  charm,  but  by  revealing  to  them  iu 
quickening  power,  as  they  can  be  taught  patriotism  bj  the  consider- 
ation of  a  patriot,  or  fiiir  play  and  uprightness  by  observing  n  cod- 
epicuously  "etraight"  man,  &  man  of  honor.  It  behooves  writers 
Beriously  to  inquire  why  their  appeal  is  so  limited,  to  see  how  far 
thpir  failure  to  move  many  is  due  to  a  mistaken  vi.sion.  I  enter- 
tain no  foolish  notions  with  regard  to  a  lai^  increa.>te  of  reading 
among  the  working  clnwtRs.  There  arc  millions  of  men  who  by  reason 
of  their  orcupatinn,  if  for  no  other,  will  always  Iw  deprived  of  the 
chance  to  read  at  all.  But  I  should  like  to  have  cvcr^'  one,  if  possible, 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  imaginative  thought,  so  pervasive 
that  somehow  they  must  feel  it,  and,  being  led  to  obeorvc  those 
who  see  and  hear  more  than  they,  wittingly  or  unwittingly  yield 
subservience  to  its  power. 

Good  literature  is  a  wholteome  stimulant  to  the  man  in  private  as 
well  as  to  the  eitisen  in  public.  Yet  now,  when  it  is  moet  needed,  in 
this  age  of  intellectuality,  thi^re  ia  a  pitiful  lack  of  writing?  thai 
serve  to  refresh  the  heart.  While  in  convernstiiin  th«  other  day  with 
an  economist,  I  asked  liim  how  much  he  read  books  that  had  no  direct 
beaiinR  on  his  profeaaional  work.  "Very  little,"  wan  the  reply,  "Nor 
can  I  say,"  he  addej,  "exactly  why.  I  know  I  nerrd  grfatly  (he 
strength  that  literature  affords,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  And  anyttiing, 
in  contemporary  production,  at  least,  that  supplies  my  iiwd."  Now 
if  this  man  had  really  sought  and  not  found,  if  be  had  read  and 
was  unrewarded  by  increase  of  courage,  not  renewed  in  inner  life, 
then  it  is  a  great  reproach  to  present  works  of  literary  art  Such 
a  titan  as  he  needs  [M^pe,  —  Matthew  Arnold  remarked  wisely  that  all 
men  need  props,— and  these  he  had  a  right  to  claim  that  litera- 
ture should  afford  him.  Formerly  the  Bible  was  deemed  a  sufficient 
prop  for  all  men  in  their  every  spiritual  emergency.  But  more  and 
more  the  etlucated  are  seeking  other  support  in  the  crises  great  or 
small  that  dally  arise.   Very  different  are  the  books  that  serve  ua  as 
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individuals,  for  very  different  are  our  wants.  Uut  we  have  a  loogi&g 
for  benuiy;  we  all  crave  the  uplift  that  comes  from  contemplation 
of  the  ideal. 

You  will  recall  how  &  ehanMon  de  getie  concerning  Charlemagite  and 
Roland  and  Oliver  and  thonn  who  fell  at  Roiiccval  stimntated  the 
host  of  William  the  Conqueror  at  the  Battle  of  Hastinjis.  It  helped 
to  make  them  brave.  You  will  recall  how  Wolfe  repealed  Gray'ei'feffw 
b«fieath  the  battlements  of  tjucbec  the  nieht  before  the  memorablo 
struggle  of  Abraham's  Heights.  It  helped  tu  make  him  calm.  You 
will  recall  how  Robert  Bruce  aat  all  day  long  at  the  difficult  pass  of 
Loch  Lomond  and  read  aloud  to  his  followers  the  Old  French  8tor>'  of 
Ferumbraa,  and  how  the  Lord  gave  his  assailants  might  in  their  peril. 
It  helped  to  hold  their  courase  at  the  sticking  point.  You  will  recall, 
perhaps,  the  faacinatini;  picture  of  the  British  king  Uademagus  in 
his  chair  of  ivory,  and  how  he  heard  the  minstrel  harp  nf  Orpheus  »o 
sweetly  that  he  was  moved  with  great  emotion  and  no  one  dared 
speak  a  word.  It  distracted  him  from  hia  grief.  You  will  recall  the 
scene  of  the  old  Norac  monarch  Sverrir  on  hin  deathbed,  as  he  lis- 
tened with  glad  eagerness  to  the  heroic  wigas  of  hifi  ancestorfi  and 
kin,  recited  one  after  another  to  animate  his  heart.  Thus  ho  was 
strengthened  for  )us  approaching  end. 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  circumstance  in  which  literature  will  not 
serve,  whether  it  be  to  increase  joy  or  diminish  sorrow,  to  lieighten 
courage  cff  evoke  tenderness,  to  stimulate  in  action  or  soothe  in  re- 
pose, to  give  one  in  life  wisdom  and  in  death  serenity.  Literature  is 
the  consohition  as  well  as  the  inspiration  of  humanity,  an  eternal 
spring  of  refreshment  which  never  ia  far  off,  the  water-brook  for 
which  the  soul  of  every  life-traveler  panteth,  like  the  hart,  when  he 
is  will-of-his-way. 

How,  then,  will  the  course  of  literature  be  guided  aright?  What  is, 
or  should  be.  the  piuTJoae  of  literary  criticism,  the  role  of  iirofeseors 
of  belles-lettres? 

We  have  at  Harvard  a  chair  of  bolleB-lettrea ,  wliicli  Pince  the  death 
of  James  Russell  Lowell  has  had  no  occupant.  Why  for  these  thirteen 
years  past  has  it  remained  vacant?  Ask  tliis  question  of  the  members 
of  the  Corporation,  and  they  will  iwobobly  give  as  a  chief  reason  that 
they  know  of  no  one  quite  fitted  for  the  ptaitc.  And  in  this  opinion 
they  seem  to  be  right.  In  truth,  it  is  not  by  learning  or  fidelity  that 
one  can  gain  the  power  to  occupy  suitably  any  such  chair.  One 
does  not  fit  one's  self  apparently,  but  is  fitted  by  nature,  or  fate, 
or  Ood,  or  whatever  one  may  term  the  hidden  power  that  rules  our 
being,  to  sit  in  this  high  seat,  this  "a^e  T>erilou8,"  and  not  be  coa- 
foundcd.  For  ideally  the  pnrfessor  of  belles-lettres  should  be  the 
qualified  spokesman  of  vital  literary  opinion,  as  the  poet-laureate  of 
Britain  should  utter  in  convincing  phrase  the  deep  emotions  of  his 
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land.    Poets-lauroate  liave  at  timea  l>een  chown  who  were  unaW 
Id  imuntaii)  lhe<Ugiuty  of  llieir  lufty  uSicc,  but  it  is  a  common  fe«liiig 
that  a  weiikling  in  the  {xut  is  worse  than  none  ut  all. 

Now  Lowell  took  the  Smith  Profc»Bor»hip  nf  Uctlci^Lcttrce  with 
general  cotninctiilation  of  the  [jrnprifty  of  hi»  appointment,  if  eume 
havo  felt  inclined  to  demur  at  the  fidelity  with  whic^b  he  performed 
the  routine  of  hia  position,  no  one  has  ever  denied  hie  fitneas,  by 
naturoand  truliiing,  forwbuttiewas{.-Hllcd  itpou  to  do,  even  as  all  ad- 
mit that  Tennyson's  choice  as  pc>et-laure&te  merited  public  applause. 
It  is  wellj  then,  to  inquire  whut  qualilieM  Lowell  pussesged  tbat  led 
the  wise  to  seal  his  election  with  oiwn  marks  of  approval,  lii  the  first 
place,  he  was  not  only  u  ^entlvmuii  (in  the  best  ^eTlsc  of  that  fine  old 
word  — a  man  of  gentle,  courteous  instincts,  of  careful  cultivation 
i%nd  dignity) — be  was  also  &  echolar,  in  both  the  ancient  aDd  the 
modern  way. 

This  point  I  should  like  to  emptuisizc.  Xo  one  can  read  Loft'eH's 
letters  or  essays  without  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
large  learning  at  hia  command.  But  if  any  one  desires  further 
confirmation,  he  will  examine  the  books  of  LoweU's  private  coller- 
tioiis  that  are  now  poeaeseed  by  the  Horvard  Library.  These  are 
niimerous  and  varied.  They  are  not  confined  to  productions  of  any 
one  period.  The  poet  himHeJf  declares,  for  exiimple,  tbat  he  had  read 
every  work  of  Old  French  literature  available  lo  him.  And  examin- 
ation of  his  own  texts  (for  he  bought  everything)  shows  that  he  read 
them  with  acrupulnus  pains,  not  in  the  supcrficia]  way  that  Tuicc 
mi^bt  havfi  adopted,  but  with  the  conscientiouaness  of  Gaatou  I'aris, 
to  whom  every  fact  had  significance,  who  was  not  content  to  gen- 
eralize on  the  basis  of  mere  casual  knowledge,  who  left  no  avenue 
unapproached  to  seek  out  llie  truth  in  its  fullncfts. 

And  Lowell  read  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  he  thus  acquired. 
He  matured  bis  opinions  with  I  he  intent  to  set  them  forth.  This  fact, 
too.  1  would  emphasize.  1  am  aware  that  there  is  a  foolish  importance 
attached  to  publication  nowadays,  livery  young  student  is  eneotu-- 
aged  to  get  into  print,  whether  he  have  anything  new  to  say  or  not. 
.And  it  is  too  often  forgotten  that  a  man  may  ftTite  reams  and  not 
have  one  tenth  the  ideas  of  one  who  has  been  absolutely  silent  to  the 
world  at.  large,  But  even  as  music  is  not  music,  or  poetrj-  poetry, 
until  it  is  composed,  even  as  a  building  is  not  a  building  before  it  is 
erected,  so  ideas  demand  publication  to  be  capable  of  estimate. 
Publication,  of  course,  can  be  achieved  in  other  ways  than  by  written 
books,  A  professor  may  mnst  potently  publish  bis  ideas  by  word 
of  mouth.  But  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  tcachcr'.i  influence 
either  by  its  effect  on  the  per-^onally  taught  or  the  impersonally 
wrought  upon,  we  are  justified  iu  believing  that  it  is  a  thing  of 
nought. 
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Louell  had  good  taste,  and  his  phrases  please  the  ecneibilities  of 
the  refined.  He  was  thorough  in  research,  and  hia  judgments  stand 
the  test  of  careful  scrutiny.  Yet  another  quality  of  liis  publiratiou  is 
perhiiiie more  notable.  It  has  all-inspiring  force.  Himself  eiithueiastic 
in  study,  he  brought  others  to  underatiind  ite  charm.  Kcady  to 
rc^trniu,  he  was  still  more  eager  to  encourage.  Not  content  with  the 
consideration  of  the  past,  he  iTiquired  into  the  future.  This  also  I 
believe  it  was  his  duty  to  do  as  professor  of  belles-lettres.  Forof'A'bat 
other  use  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  than  to  revivify  it  and  put 
it  to  better  service?  Odin, the  wise  God,  sent  out  two  ravens  abroad 
into  the  woHd.and  welcomed  them  batkwith  news.  Hugin  and  Muu- 
nin,  these  ravens,  symbolize  Thought  and  Memory,  coequal,  both 
needed  in  Odin's  mature  counse].  But  to  what  ond  !<hould  ihiR  eoumel 
8er\'e7  Clearly,  to  anticipate  the  future  for  the  common  good.  The 
ideal  professor  of  bellcs-lettree  is  wiw  in  determining  tendencies  — 
to  this  purpose,  that  the  bad  may  be  kept  hidden  and  the  good  given 
cheerful  countanance.  His  cliief  consideration  must  i)e  coming  accom- 
plishment, that  it  may  be  rich  in  fulfillment  of  apparent  promise  or 
possible  good  chance.  He  must,  by  his  knowledge  of  what  has  been, 
!«  keen  to  perceive  ihe  IksI  of  what  nmy  be,  and  keep  the  eyes  of 
olheni  open  to  dangers  Hkety  to  overcome  the  unwary,  teach  thoce 
whom  he  can  influence  to  di»;riminatc  between  (he  mcrotririous  and 
the  honcat.  between  the  vulgar  antl  the  fine,  between  the  nphemcnil 
and  the  permanent,  between  artifice  and  art. 

"  Vour  young  men  shall  soc  visions  and  your  old  men  ehall  dream 
dreams,"  said  the  prophet.  Here  we  have,  as  it  were,  the  creators 
and  the  critics  of  literature.  Tlie  critic  imlicales  ihe  course  of  past 
developments;  the  creator  takes  the  lead  to  form  the  new.  The 
student  of  literature  makes  stable  standards,  which  he  who  is  destined 
to  replenish  I  lie  treasured  store  of  ideal  art  struggles  to  fulfill. 

Belles- lettreal  Yes.  beautiful  indeed  are  the  letters  that  reveal 
nations  and  individuals  to  themselves,  and  stir  them  to  noble  en- 
deavor. There  will,  it  is  evident,  be  no  great  liternlure  worthy  of 
America  until  its  citizens,  once  again  as  clearly  na  of  yore,  perceive 
the  firm  basis  of  its  national  life. how  andwhy  these  States  are  I'nitcd. 
Are  they  united  merely  for  the  advantage  of  reciprocal  trade  and 
mutual  protection,  only  by  reason  of  propinquity,  or  convenient  pur- 
chase, or  warlike  conquest?  These  are  not  bonds  of  much  strength. 
If  there  is  no  underlying  community  of  rare,  or  tradition,  or  history 
among  its  memliers,  by  what  shall  they  be  kept  one  when  faffinns 
arise,  when  local  or  class  interests  threaten  to  disturb  the  paths  of 
peace?  By  nothing  vital,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  except  a  sj-mpaihy  of 
moral  life,  a  sympathy  of  ideals.  .And  here  above  all  litcratur)^  has 
the  high  privilege  to  serve.  Men  of  letteia  have  the  power  to  keep 
clear  the  vision  without  which  the  notion  shall  perish.  Theirs  is  the 
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duty  to  glorify  truth  and  make  it  worshiped  of  the  people.  They 
can  touch  the  hearts  of  all  fellow  citizens  to  a  common  response,  and 
surprise  them  to  the  full  realization  of  a  common  love. 

We  hear  of  La  douce  France  and  BeU,'  Italia,  of  Gavde  Norge  and 
Merry  Englartd,  of  the  Vateiiand  and  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  such 
literary  phrases  as  these  suffice  to  arouse  intense  patriotic  emotion. 
We  are  now  in  a  land  that  preeminently  deserves  the  title  "tree,"  and 
freedom  as  here  newly  conceived  and  enacted  may  well  be  the  burden 
of  a  new  nation's  song.  Let  our  writers  renew  the  best  imaginings 
of  th^  fathers;  but  let  them  also  open  their  eyes  and  see  afar  off: 
let  them  descry  the  land  of  hope. 
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[Brander  Hattbevrt,  Suiuoi  Profcenor  Departracut  of  EnglUh,  Columtnn  Uni\-erai(T, 
mncc  11W3.  b.  Pc-bniuy  21,  lS5'i,  Nvw  OrU-ans.  I.<muinna.  A.M.  Columbia, 
m74;  O.C.I,.  UnivpMity  of  Ihe  South,  1899;  Litt.D.  Yule.  inOl;  LLD.  Co- 
liimbia,  1904.  L«rt.urer  in  Rnflish,  Columbia  Unlvt'r8il.v  lS9l-9'2;  Professor 
of  LiU-ramw'.  ibid.  lfili'J~lii(H»;  Froff-twir  of  I>nun«tie  I.iUTnimrf.  ibid.  1800-03. 
Uiip  «[  thr  orKnnixcn)  ot  Aiithoin  Club,  Nrw  York.Thu  Kinsmen.  AmprUwn 
CopyriKtit  Tx-a^uc.  The  Plnvrra.  Columbia  Univennty  Pms,  NatioDoI  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Iic tiers,  and  aliso  nienibcr  of  theCentuiy  Aasodatioo,  Nitw  York; 
Atheosum  and  SavUe  Clubsof  LoodoD.  Author  of  variuua  novels,  vuluuiveat 
•hoit  atoriw,  and  criticul  rtudica.] 

It  is  6  characters  tic  of  the  arte  that  their  vocabuJary  must  dcocU 
be  less  exaH  than  the  terminology  of  the  ecicnces,  bocmise  the  mate- 
rial of  the  artist  is  ever  the  varj'iDg  emotion  of  his  fellow  man.  In  the 
language  of  the  library  and  of  the  stadio  there  can  be  no  words  like 
kome-powrr  and  foot-tnn,  the  content  of  which  ia  precise  antl  rigid. 
Wit  and  humor,  for  example,  classic  and  romantic,  the  fancy  and  the 
imagination,  —  these  are  pairs  of  words  that  a  writer  may  employ 
almost  as  he  pleases,  but  always  at  hia  peril,  since  there  is  no  cer- 
tainly of  their  conveying  to  his  hearere  the  exact  meaning  with  which 
he  himself  haa  charged  them.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  dictionary-maker 
seeks  to  differentiate  accurately  the  one  from  the  other,  for  he  cannot 
hope  to  control  the  personal  equation  of  erery  user  of  the  language. 
Indeed,  the  dictionar^'-maker  is  often  ready  enough  to  confess  his 
ilifTiPulty,  and  to  admit,  for  instanL-e,  that  beiles-hitrca  has  a  somewhat 
indefinite  application,  ayiiooymous  sometimes  with  the  humanities 
in  general,  and  sometimes  nith  works  of  the  imagination  in  poetry 
and  tlie  drama,  in  fiction  and  in  the  essay.  He  tells  us  also  that  the 
term  includes  chiefly  the  study  and  criticisoi  of  literature;  and  that 
it  concerns  itself  mainly  with  literature  regarded  as  a  fine  art. 

Here  in  this  Congrefis  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Seetions  have  been 
set  apart  fur  the  discussion  of  the  literatures  of  each  of  the  leading 
languages,  ancient  and  modera:  and  to  the  Section  of  BoUee-Lettres 
has  been  confided  the  consideration  of  literature  as  a  whole,  —  of 
literature  as  an  art,  — of  literature  pure  and  simple,  distinguished 
not  only  from  linguUtics,  but  also  from  literary  history  and  hterary 
biography,  —  of  literature  as  it  transcends  the  boundariea  of  any 
single  tongue  and  as  it  appears  in  its  comparative  and  more  coamo- 
pfilitan  aapectit. 
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There  18  no  disguising  the  difficulty  of  any  atwmpt  to  sarvey  the 
whole  field  of  literature  s«  it  is  disclosed  biefore  us  now  at  t1ie  opening 
of  a  new  century;  and  there  is  no  denying  the  danger  of  any  effort 
to  declare  tlie  outlook  in  the  actual  present  and  the  prospect  in  the 
immediate  future.  How  is  it  possible  to  project  our  ^nsion?  To  foresee 
whither  the  current  is  bearing  u«7  To  anticipate  the  rocke  ahead  and 
theshallou'swhereoii  our  bark  may  be  stranded?  And  if  it  U  not  easy 
tu  suggest  the  problems  that  are  pressing  for  solution,  it  is  harder 
still  to  bint  at  an  adequate  answer  to  tlieni. 

But  one  reflection  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  helpful.  The  problems  of 
literature  arc  not  often  merely  literary;  and  m  so  far  as  literature  is 
an  honoHt  attempt  to  express  life,  — aa  it  always  has  been  at  the 
momenta  of  highest  achievement,  —  the  problems  of  literature  mtiat 
have  an  intimate  relation  to  the  problems  which  confront  us  insJsu 
entiy  in  life.  If  we  turn  from  the  disputatious  of  the  schools  and  look 
out  on  the  world,  wc  may  discover  furcea  at  work  in  society  which  arc 
exerting  also  a  potent  influence  upon  the  future  of  literature. 

Now  that  the  century  in  which  we  were  bom  and  bred  is  receding 
swiftly  into  the  past,  we  can  penieive  in  the  perspective  more  clearly 
than  ever  before  Its  larger  movements  and  its  main  endeavor.  We 
an;  at  last  beginning  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  heritage  it  ha£  left 
us  and  to  ace  for  ourselves  what  our  portion  is,  what  our  poesesdund 
are,  and  what  our  obligations.  While  it  is  for  us  to  make  the  twentieth 
century,  no  doubt,  wo  need  always  to  remember  that  it  was  the  nine- 
teenth century  which  made  us;  and  we  do  not  know  ourselves  if  we 
fail  to  understand  the  ycare  in  which  we  were  moulded  to  the  work 
that  lies  before  us.  It  is  for  ua  to  single  out  the  salient  characteristics 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  for  us  to  seize  the  signilicancc  of  the 
striking  advance  in  scientific  method,  for  example,  and  of  the  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  the  scientific  attitude.  It  is  for  us  again  to 
recognize  the  meaning  of  thatextension  of  the  democratic  movement, 
which  is  the  moat  striking  characteristic  of  the  past  sixscore  years. 
It  is  for  us,  once  more,  to  weigh  the  importance  of  the  intcnfjfying 
n{  the  national  spirit  and  of  the  sharpening  of  racial  pride.  .\nd 
finally  it  is  for  us  to  take  account  also  of  the  growth  of  wlwt  must 
be  called  cosmopolitanism,  that  breaking  down  of  the  hostile  barriers 
keeping  one  people  apart  from  the  others,  ignorant  of  them,  and 
often  contemptuous. 

Here  then  are  four  legacies  from  the  nineteenth  centuiy  to  the 
t  wcntieth :  first,  the  scientific  spirit;  second,  the  spread  of  democmcy ; 
third,  the  assertion  of  nationality;  and  fourth,  that  stepping  across 
the  confines  of  language  and  race  for  which  we  have  no  more  accurate 
name  than  cosmopolitanism. 
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"The  scientific  spirit,"  so  nn  ncut-e  Amcrioan  critic  defined  it 
recently  in  an  eiwny  on  Cnrlyle,  —  who  vnn  devoid  of  it  nnd  dctcRted 
it.  —  "the  scientific  spirit  signifies  poise  between  hypothesis  and 
vcriliration.  IjetwiKrn  statement  nnd  proof,  between  appenmnce  and 
reality.  It  is  itiHpircd  by  the  Impulse  of  investigiition,  tempered 
with  distrust  nnd  ediKcd  with  curiosity.  It  is  at  once  avid  of  certainty 
and  Hkcpfical  of  seeming.  It  is  enthusiastically  patient,  nobly  literal, 
candid,  tolerant,  hospitable."  This  i.s  the  statenienl  of  a  man  of 
letters,  who  had  found  in  science  "a  loniK  fiiroo"  stimulating  to  all 
(he  arts. 

By  the  side  of  this  it  may  be  well  to  set  also  thestutemcnl  of  a  man 
of  science.  In  )iis  address  delivered  here  in  St.  Louis  bet  Ucccmber, 
Ihe  President  of  the  American  AsHnfiation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  —  who  in  also  tJie  |)reHident  of  one  n{  the  foremo-Ht  of 
American  univeniities  —  declared  that  "the  fundiinienul  chameter- 
i.-^ic  (if  the  Bcientifir  method  i.s  honesty.  .  .  .  The  soW  object  is  to 
leum  the  tnith  nnd  lo  be  guided  by  the  tnitb.  Alisolute  acctinicy, 
atjHfilutc  fidelity,  absolute  honevty  arc  the  prime  conditions  of 
scientific  progress."  And  then  Dr.  Ucms«;n  went  on  to  malce  the 
significant  assertion  that  "the  constant  use  of  the  seientifie  method 
must  in  the  end  leave  its  impre^  upon  him  who  uses  it,  A  life  spent 
in  accord  with  scientific  teaching  would  be  of  a  high  ortler.  It  would 
practically  conform  to  the  teachings  of  the  highest  type  of  religion.'' 

This  "use  of  the  scientific  method"  is  as  remote  as  may  be  from 
that  barren  adaption  of  Hcientifir  phrases  and  that  sterile  application 
of  scientific  formiilas.  which  may  lie  di.'^miswed  as  an  aspect  of 
"science  falsely  bo  called. "  It  is  «if  deeper  import  also  than  any  mere 
utili!;jitton  by  art  of  the  disrovcrics  of  science,  however  helpful  this 
may  Im".  The  painter  Iib«  been  aided  by  Mcienre  in  prrreivc  more 
precisely  the  effect  of  the  vibrations  of  light  and  to  analyze  more 
sharply  the  successive  stages  of  animal  movement;  and  the  poet  also 
hus  found  hie  profit  in  the  wider  knowledge  brought  to  us  by  lat^r 
invest igatioD.  Longfellow,  for  one.  drew  upon  astronomy  for  the 
(il^irp  with  which  he  once  made  plain  his  moral: 

Were  a  otar  qucnelicd  on  high. 
For  )UCf»  woiil'l  Hf-  lijslil. 
Still  tnivi-niii^c  dtiwiiwiirti  from  tbu  sky, 

Sliin^  on  our  mortal  sikIiI.  * 

Sr>  wlieii  a  ^nput  man  riiw. 
Fur  yr«w  Ix^yoiid  inir  ken 
The  ti^lit  lie  Iritvi.ii  Iwliiiid  liini  lici 
Upon  tW  paths  of  mt-n. 


Already  had  Wordsw*ort.h,  a  hundred  years  ago,  welcomed  "the 
remotest  discoveries  of  the  chemist,  the  botanist  and  mineralogiat." 
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as  "proper  objects  of  the  poet's  art,"  declflring  that  "if  the  time 
should  ever  conie  ivben  what  U  now  oiilled  Hoience,  thus  familiarixed 
to  meu,  shall  be  ready  to  put  on,  as  it  were,  a  form  of  fleeh  and 
blood,  the  poet  will  lend  lijs  diviae  spirit  to  aid  I  he  lraii«figuratton, 
and  will  welcome  tlto  heiiig  thus  produced  as  u  dear  and  genuine 
iiiinate  of  tim  household  of  man." 

Again,  the  "use  of  the  scientific  mcUiod"  is  not  cquivntcnt  to  the 
Application  in  the  arts  of  scientific  theories,  although  here  once 
more  the  mnn  of  letters  is  free  to  take  the^o  for  his  own  and  to  l)end 
them  to  his  purpose.  Ihsen  lias  found  in  the  doctrine  of  heredity 
a  modern  analogue  of  the  ancient  Greek  idea  of  fate;  and  although  he 
may  not  "see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole,"  he  hae  been  enabled 
to  invest  his  sombre  Ghosts  with  not  a  little  of  the  inexorable 
inevitability  which  we  feel  tu  be  so  appalling  in  the  innsler  work  of 
Sophoclea.  Criticism,  nu  \eisit  than  rreation,  has  been  stirakulat^d 
by  scientific  hypothesis :  and  for  one  thing,  the  conception  of  literarj' 
history  hiis  bwsn  wholly  trftiiafurnied  since  the  tht'or>'  of  evolution 
waa  d(xlarcd.  To  M.  lirunetidre  —  whom  I  hoped  to  have  luid  the 
honor  of  following  to-day  and  to  whom  I  am  glad  here  to  be  able  to 
express  my  many  debta  —  we  owe  the  application  of  this  doctrine 
t4>  the  development  of  the  drama  in  his  own  language.  He  has  shown 
as  most  convincingly  how  the  several  hterary  forms  —  the  lyrir, 
the  oration,  the  epic,  with  its  illegitimate  descendant  the  modem 
novel  in  prose  —  may  cross-fertilize  each  other  from  time  to  time, 
and  also  how  the  casual  liybridf  that  result  are  ever  struggling  to 
revert  each  to  its  own  species. 

Science  is  thus  seen  to  be  stimulating  to  art;  but  the  "use  of  the 
scientific  method"  woidd  aeem  to  be  more  than  stimulation  only. 
It  leads  the  practitioners  of  the  several  arts  to  set  up  an  ideal  of 
disinterestedness,  inspired  by  a  lofty  curiosity,  which  shall  scorn 
nothing  as  insignificant  and  which  is  ever  eager  after  knowledge 
ascertained  for  its  own  sake.  As  it  abhora  the  abnonnal  and  the 
freakish,  the  superficial  and  the  extravagant,  it  helps  the  creative 
artist,  to  strive  for  a  more  classic  directneMs  and  simplicity;  and  il 
guides  the  critic  toward  passionless  jiniportion  and  moderation. 
Although  it  tends  toward  intelleetuol  freedom,  it  forcee  us  always  to 
recognise  the  reign  of  law.  It  estabtLflte^  the  strength  of  the  sc»ia) 
bond;  and  thereby,  for  example,  it  aids  ua  to  see  thatr  although 
romance  is  ever  young  and  ever  true,  what  is  known  as  neo-ramao- 
liclsm,  with  its  reckless  asHertion  of  individual  whim,  Is  anti-social. 
—  and  therefore  probably  immorBl. 

The  "use  of  the  scientific  method"  will  surely  strengthen  the 
coneeience  of  the  novelist  and  of  fheHramatist:  and  it  will  train  them 
to  a  sterner  veracity  in  dealing  with  human  character.  It  will  inhibit 
that  pitiful  tendency  toward  &  falsification  of  the  facts  of  life  which 
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aeseits  the  reform  of  a  character  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  juet  be- 
fore the  final  fall  of  the  curtain.  It  will  lead  to  a  renunciation  of  the 
feeble  and  summarj'  psychology  which  ptmnila  a  man  of  indurated 
habits  of  weakness  or  of  wicktdiiesa  to  transform  himself  by  a  single 
and  midden  effort  of  will.  And  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  tempt  cer- 
tain studrnts  of  life,  subtler  than  tbt-jr  fellow  craftsnieu  and  more 
inquisitive,  to  dwell  unduly  on  the  mere  machinery  of  human  motive 
and  to  aim  not  at  a  rich  portrayal  of  the  actions  of  men  and  women, 
but  at  an  arid  analy.si.1  of  the  mechanism  of  their  impulses.  More 
than  one  novelist  of  the  twentieth  eentnry  ha.s  already  yielded  to 
this  tendency.  No  doubt,  it  is  only  the  negative  defect  acrompany- 
ing  a  positive  quality;  yet  it  indicates  nn  imperfect  appreciation  of 
the  artist's  duty.  "  In  cver>-  art,"  lio  Taine  reminded  us,  "  it  is  neces- 
sary to  linger  long  over  the  true  in  order  to  attain  the  beautiful.  The 
eye,  fixing  itself  on  an  objeet,  begins  by  noting  details  with  an  excess 
of  preoiaion  and  fullness;  it  is  only  later,  when  the  inventory  is  com- 
plete, that  the  mind,  master  of  its  wealth,  rises  higher,  in  order  to 
Lake  or  to  neglect  what  suits  it." 

The  attitude  of  the  literary  critic  will  be  modified  by  the  constant 
use  of  the  scientific  method,  quite  as  much  as  the  attitude  of  the 
literary  creator.  He  will  seek  to  relate  a  work  of  art,  whether  it  is  an 
epic  or  a  tragedy,  a  novel  or  a  play,  to  its  environment,  weighing  all 
the  circumstances  of  its  creation.  He  will  strive  to  estimate  it  bb  it 
is,  of  course,  but  also  as  a  contribution  to  the  evolution  of  its  spceiia* 
made  by  a  kIvcii  people  at  a  given  period.  He  will  endeavor  to  keep 
himeclf  free  from  lip-senice  and  from  anccstor-worabip,  holding 
himself  derelict  to  his  duty  if  he  should  fail  to  admit  frankly  that 
in  every  mast,erpiece  of  the  pn-st,  however  transcendent  its  merits, 
there  must  needs  be  much  that  is  temporary,  admixed  with  more 
that  is  permanent.  —  many  things  which  pleased  its  author's  coun- 
trymen in  his  own  time  and  which  do  not  appeal  to  us,  even  though 
we  can  perceive  also  what  is  eternal  and  universal,  even  though  w© 
read  into  every  masterpiece  much  that  the  author's  contemporaries 
had  not  our  eyes  to  perceive.  All  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  of 
Moliftrc  are  not  of  equal  value;  and  even  the  fiiiesl  of  them  is  not 
impeccable;  and  a  literary  critic  who  lias  a  scientific  sincerity  will 
not  glose  over  the  minor  defects,  whatever  his  desire  to  concentrate 
attention  on  the  nobler  qualities  by  which  Shakespeare  and  MoU^rc 
achieved  their  mighty  fame.  Indeed,  the  scientific  spirit  will  make 
it  plain  that  an  unwavering  admiration  fur  all  the  works  of  a  great 
writer,  unequal  a^t  these  must  be  of  neccs.-^ity,  is  pniof  in  itself  of  an 
obvioua  inability  to  perceive  wherein  liea  hLi  real  greatness. 

Whatever  the  »er\'icc  the  acicntilic  spirit  ia  likely  to  render  in  the 
future,  wc  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  obsession  of  science 
itself.    There  is  danger  that  an  exclusive  devotion  to  science  may 
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Btan-c  out  all  intcrcsl  in  the  crle,  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  sot 
Already  are  there  examplps  of  men  who  hold  science  to  be  all-suffi- 
eicitt  and  who  insist  that  it  hits  supereodcd  (irt.  Already  is  it  neces- 
sary to  recall  Lowell's  setting  off  of  "art,  wliose  concern  is  with  the 
ideal  and  the  potential,  from  science  which  is  limited  by  the  actual 
and  the  positive."  Science  bida  us  go  so  far  and  do  farther,  dcsi»te 
the  fact  that  man  longs  to  peer  beyond  the  confines.  Vistas  closed 
to  science  are  opened  for  us  by  art.  Seience  fails  us,  if  wo  ask  Wo 
much;  for  it  can  provide  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  enigmas 
of  existence.  Above  all,  it  tempts  us  to  a  hard  and  fast  acceptance  of 
its  own  formulas,  an  acceptance  as  deadening  to  progress  as  ti  b 
false  to  the  scientific  spirit  itself.  "History  warns  us,"  so  Huxley 
declared,  "that  it  is  the  customary  fate  of  new  truths  to  begin  as 
heresies,  and  to  end  as  siipcrstitionB. " 


I 


m 

The  growth  of  the  scientific  spirit  is  not  more  evident  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  than  the  spread  of  the  democratic  movement.  Demo- 
cracy in  its  inner  essence  means  not  only  the  slow  broadening  down 
of  government  until  it  rests  upon  the  assured  foundation  of  the  people 
ae  a  whole,  it  signiHea  also  the  final  dis&piiearanee  of  the  feudal 
orgaiiizatioa,  of  the  system  of  caste,  of  the  privileges  which  are 
not  founded  on  justice,  of  the  belief  in  any  superiority  conferred  by 
the  accident  of  birth.  It  starts  with  tlie  assertion  of  the  equality 
of  all  men  before  the  law;  and  it  ends  with  the  right  of  every  man 
to  do  his  own  thinking.  Accepting  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  the 
democratic  Kpint,  in  its  finer  manifestations,  is  free  from  intolerance 
and  rich  in  sympathy,  rejoicing  to  learn  hnw  the  other  half  lives. 
It  is  increasingly  interested  in  human  personality,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  humanity  no  longer  bulks  as  big  in  the  universe  as  it  did 
before  scientific  discovery  shattered  the  ancient  a&sumptioii  that  the 
TV'orld  hfid  been  made  for  man  alone. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  the  porecption  of  our  own  insignificance 
which  is  making  us  cling  together  more  closely  and  seek  to  undei^ 
stand  each  other  at  least,  even  if  we  must  ever  fail  to  grasp  the  full 
import  of  the  cosmic  scheme.  Viliatever  the  reason,  there  ts  oo 
gainsaying  the  growth  of  fellow  feeling  and  of  a  curiosity  founded 
on  friendly  inlereat, — both  of  which  are  revealed  far  more  abund- 
antly in  our  later  literatures  than  in  tlie  earlier  classics.  In  the 
austere  masterpieces  of  the  Greek  drama,  for  example,  we  may  dis- 
cover a  lack  of  this  warmth  of  sympathy;  and  wc  cannot  but  suspect 
a  certain  aloofness,  which  is  akin  to  callousness.  The  cultivated 
citiaens  of  Athens  were  supported  by  slave-labor;  but  their  grc*t 
dramatio  poets  cast  little  light  on  the  life  of  the  slaves  or  on  the  sad 
conditions  of  their  ser\itude.    Something  of  this  narrow  chillinesi 
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is  to  be  detected  also  in  the  literature  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  | 
Comeillc  and  Racine  prefer  to  ignore  not  only  tlic  peasant  but  also 
the  burgher;  and  it  is  partly  because  Moli^re'g  outlook  on  life  is 
broader  that  the  master  of  comedy  appears  to  us  now  so  much  greater 
than  his  tragic  contemporaries,  Kvcn  of  late  the  Latin  rat'ca  have 
Bcemcd  perhaps  a  little  Icjai  isusccptiblo  to  this  appeal  than  the 
Teutonic  or  the  Slovonic;  and  tho  impassivo  contempt  of  I'laubcrt 
and  of  Maupassant  toward  the  creatures  of  their  iniAginativc  ob- 
servation is  more  eharnctcrLstie  of  tho  French  attitude  then  the 
genial  compassion  of  Daudet.  In  Hawthorne  and  in  George  Eliot 
there  is  no  aristocratic  reraoteness,  and  Turgenef  and  Tolstoi  are 
innocent  of  haughty  condeacension.  Everywhere  now  in  the  new 
century  con  we  perceive  the  working  of  the  democratic  spirit, 
m.akiiig  literature  more  eleor-sighted,  more  tolerant,  more  pitying. 

lu  bis  uplifting  discussion  of  democracy  Lowell  sought  to  encourage 
the  timid  souls  wlio  dreaded  the  danger  that  it  might  "reduce  all 
mankind  to  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity"  and  that  it  might  " lessen 
the  respect  due  to  eminence,  whether  in  station,  virtue,  or  genius"; 
and  he  explained  that,  in  fact,  democracy  meant  a  career  open  to 
talent,  an  opportunity  equal  to  all,  and  therefore  in  reality  a  l&i;ger 
likelihood  that  genius  would  be  set  free.  Here  in  .\merica  we  have 
discovered  by  more  than  a  century  of  experience  that  democracy 
levels  up  and  not  down;  and  that  it  is  nut  jealous  of  a  commuuding 
personality  cvcu  in  public  Ufc,  revealing  a  swift  shrewdness  of  iti 
own  in  gnuging  character,  and  showing  both  respect  and  regard  for 
the  independent  leaders  strong  enough  to  withstand  what  msy 
aecm  at  the  moment  to  be  the  popular  will.  '. 

Nor  is  democracy  hostile  to  original  genius,  or  slow  to  recognise  it. 
The  people  as  a  whole  may  throw  careless  and  liberal  rewards  to  tKe 
jesters  and  to  the  sycophants  who  are  seeking  its  favor,  as  their  fore- 
runners sought  to  gain  thocjirof  thcmonarrhof  old;  but  the  authors 
of  substantial  popuJarity  are  never  those  who  abase  themselves  or 
who  scheme  to  cajole.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
there  were  only  two  writers  whose  new  books  appeared  simultane- 
ously in  half  a  dozen  different  tongues;  and  what  man  has  ever  been 
60  foolish  as  to  call  Ibsen  and  Tolstoi  flatterers  of  humanity?  The 
sturdy  independence  of  these  masters,  their  sincerity,  their  obstinate 
reJl4?rfttioii  each  of  bis  own  message  —  these  are  main  reasons  for  the 
est«em  in  which  they  are  held.  And  in  our  own  language,  the  two 
"writers  of  widest  renown  arc  Mark  Twain  and  Rudyard  Ivipliofe, 
known  wiierever  Knglish  is  spoken,  in  every  remote  ooruer  of  the 
seven  seas,  one  an  American  of  the  Americans  and  the  other  tt|e 
spokesman  of  the  British  Empire.  Thfy  are  not  only  consciBntiouR 
craftsmen,  each  in  his  own  way,  but  moralists  also  and  even  preach- 
ers; and  they  go  forward  in  the  path  they  have  marked  out,  each  Cor 
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liimscir,  with  no  swervings  aside  to  euny  favor  or  to  avoid  unpopu- 
larity. 

The  fear  has  hevn  exprciisnH  fnH<ly  that  the  position  of  literature  it 
made,  more  prrcarious  by  the  recent  iniincnsi';  increase  in  the  rrading 
public,  dchciciit  in  etandanl:»  of  tasto  and  anxious  to  be  aniiutcd.  It 
isinthchopcof  hitting  the  fancy  of  this  motk-y  body  that  there  is  DOW 
ft  tutnultuoiis  multiplication  of  books  of  every  degree  of  merit;  and 
amid  all  this  din  there  mvist  be  redoubled  difficulty  of  choice.  Yet 
the  selection  gets  itself  made  somehow,  and  not  unsatisfactorily. 
Unworthy  books  may  have  vngup  for  a  while,  and  even  adulation, 
but  their  fame  is  Sectiog.  The  books  which  the  last  generation  trans- 
mitted to  us  were  after  all  the  books  best  worth  our  corwideration; 
and  we  may  be  eonfident  that'  the  bookii  we  shall  pass  along  to  the 
next  generation  will  be  as  wisely  selected.  Out  of  the  wasteful  over- 
production only  those  works  emerge  which  have  in  them  something 
that  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

Those  books  that  sur\'ivc  are  always  chosen  from  out  the  books 
that  have  Iwen  popular,  and  never  from  thoae  that  failed  to  catch  the 
ear  of  their  conleiiiporaries.  The  poet  who  seorru;  the  men  of  his  own 
time  and  who  retires  into  an  ivory  tower  to  inlay  rhym(?a  for  tlie  sole 
enjoyment  of  his  fellow  mnndarins.  the  poet  who  writes  for  posterity, 
will  wait  i»  vain  for  his  audience.  Ncvur  has  poHterity  reversed  the 
unfavorable  verdict  of  an  artist's  o^m  century.  As  Cicero  said,  —and 
Cicero  was  both  an  aristocrat  and  an  artist  in  letters, — "given  time 
and  opportunity,  the  recognition  of  the  many  is  as  neees-sury  a  teat 
of  cxcfllencK  in  an  artist  as  thai  of  the  few."  Verse,  however  exquis- 
ite, is  almost  valueless  if  its  oppeal  is  merely  technical  and  merely 
academic,  if  it  pleases  only  the  sophisticated  palate  nf  the  dilctlant, 
if  it  fails  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  plain  people.  That  which  vauntingly 
atyles  itself  the  feriture  artixte  must  reap  its  reward  promptly  in  praise 
from  the  prfrieiixes  ridiculfit  of  the  hour.  It  may  please  thoee  who 
pretend  to  culture  without  possessing  even  education;  but  this  aris- 
tKXiratic  affectation  has  no  mots  and  it  is  doomed  to  wither  swiftly, 
as  one  fad  is  ever  fading  away  before  another,  as  asianism  and 
euphuism  have  withered  in  the  past. 

Fictitious  reputations  may  bo  inflated  for  a  little  spaeo;  but  all  the 
while  the  public  is  slowly  making  up  its  mind;  and  the  judgment  of 
tlie  main  body  is  as  tnistworthy  as  it  is  enduiing.  Robituon  Crusoe 
and  Pil^m's  Progrens  hold  their  own,  generation  after  genermtion, 
although  the  cultivated  class  did  cot  discover  their  merits  until  long 
after  the  plain  people  hod  taken  them  to  heart.  Cer^-antea  and  Shake- 
speare were  widely  popular  from  the  start;  and  appreciative  criti- 
cism limped  lamely  after  the  apprava]  of  the  mob.  The  Junf^Book 
and  llvckleberry  Finn  will  be  found  in  the  hands  of  couatteas  readers 
when  many  a   book    now  bepraised   by  newspaper  reviewers  has 
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■lipped  out  of  Eight  forever.  Whatever  blunders  in  belauding  the 
plain  people  may  make  now  and  ag:iin,  in  lime  Ihey  come  unfailingly 
to  a  hearty  appreciation  of  work  that  is  honest,  genuine,  and  broiid 
in  ite  apppAJ;  and  when  once  they  have  laid  hold  of  the  real  thing 
they  hold  fast  with  abiding  loyalty. 


IV 

As  Kgnificant  as  the  spread  of  democracy  in  the  nineteenth  century 
is  the  success  with  which  the  abstract  idea  of  natiotmlily  has  ex- 
pressed itself  in  concrete  form.  WitViin  less  than  Iwoficore  years  Italy 
has  ceastd  to  be  only  a  peogniphical  espression;  and  Germany  haa 
given  itsell  Ixiundarics  mnrn  sharply  ilefined  than  those  claimed  for 
the  fatlierland  by  the  martial  lyric  of  a  century  ago.  Hungary  has 
asserk-d  itat-lf  aKairist  the  Auatrians,  and  Norway  against  the  Swcdce; 
fttid  each  liy  the  atiffemuK  of  racial  pride  has  insisted  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  its  national  integrity.  41us  is  but  the  accomplishment  of  an 
ideal  toward  which  the  western  world  has  been  tending  since  it 
emerged  from  the  Dark  Ages  into  the  Renascence  and  Einoe  it  began 
to  Hiiapect  that  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  only  the  empty  ahadow 
of  a  disestablished  realm.  In  the  long  centurirs  the  heptarchy  in 
England  had  born  followed  by  a  monarchy  with  L4mdon  for  its  capi- 
tal ;  and  in  Ukc  manner  the  seven  kingdoms  o£  Spain  bad  been  united 
under  sovereigns  who  dwelt  in  Madrid,  Normandy  nnd  Gascony, 
Burgundy  and  I*rovenoc  had  been  incorporat«d  slowly  with  the 
France  of  which  the  chief  city  was  Paris. 

Latin  had  been  the  tongue  of  every  man  who  was  entitled  to  claim 
benefit  of  clergy;  but  slowly  the  modem  languages  compacted 
themselves  out  of  the  warring  dialects,  when  race  after  race  came  to 
a  coiisciou£nc8s  of  its  unity  and  when  the  speech  of  a  capital  was 
set  up  at  last  as  the  standard  to  which  all  were  expected  to  conform. 
In  Ijitin  Dante  discussed  the  vulgar  tongue,  though  he  wrote  the 
Divine  Comedy  in  his  provincial  Tuscan;  yet  Petrarch,  who  came 
after,  was  afraid  that  hia  poems  in  Italian  were,  by  that  fact,  fated 
to  be  transitory.  Chaucer  made  choice  of  the  dialect  of  London, 
performing  for  it  the  service  Dante  had  rendered  to  the  speech  of 
the  Florentines;  yet  Bacon  and  Newton  went  back  to  Latin  as  the 
language  still  common  to  men  of  science.  Milton  practiced  his  pen 
in  Latin  verse,  but  never  hesitated  to  compose  liia  epic  in  English. 
I,Atin  served  Doecartea  and  Spinoza,  men  of  science  again;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  invading  vemaciilare 
finally  ousted  the  language  of  the  learned  which  had  once  lieen  in 
universal  use.  And  even  now  Latin  is  retained  by  the  church  which 
still  styles  itself  Catholic. 

It  was  as  fortunate  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  single  language  of 
the  learned  should  give  way  before  the  vulgar  tongues,  the  Bpccch  of 
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the  people,  each  in  itsown  region  beat  Stted  to  phrase  the  feelings  and 
the  aspirations  of  races  dissimilar  in  their  characteristics  and  in  their 
ideals.  No  one  tongue  could  voice  the  opposite  deBires  of  the  northern 
peoplesaiidof  thesoiuhora;  and  we  eoe  the  sovoral  modern  languages 
revealing  by  llieir  structure  as  well  as  by  their  vocabularies  the 
casentiiil  qualities  of  the  races  that  fasliioucd  them,  each  for  its  own 
use.  Indeed,  these  racial  characteristics  urc  so  distinct  and  so  evident 
to  US  now  that  we  fancy  we  can  detect  them  even  though  tbcy  are 
disguised  in  the  language  (if  Rome;  and  we  find  significnnce  in  the 
fact  that  Senecn,  the  grnndiloquent  rhetorician,  was  by  birth  a  Span- 
iard, and  that  Petronius,  the  robust  realist,  was  probably  bom  in 
what  is  now  France. 

The  segregation  of  nationality  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increas- 
ing interest  ill  the  several  states  out  of  which  the  nation  has  made 
itself,  and  sometimes  even  by  an  cITort  to  raise  the  dialect-s  of  these 
provinces  up  to  the  litcrai-y  standard  of  the  national  languagCL  In 
tliia  there  is  no  disloyalty  to  the  national  ideal,  —  ratlier  ia  it  to  be 
Lukeu  OS  a  tribute  to  the  nation,  since  it  seeks  to  cull  attention  again 
to  the  several  tttrunds  twined  in  the  snglc  bond,  hi  literature  this 
tendency  is  reflected  in  a  wider  liking  for  local  color  and  in  an  intense 
relish  for  the  flavor  of  the  soil.  We  find  Verga  painting  the  violcDt 
piusaions  of  the  Sirilians,  and  Reuter  depicting  the  calmer  joys  of  the 
PUtt-Deutsch.  We  see  MBui)aj!!8ant  etrhing  the  canny  and  cautious 
Normans,  while  Daudct  brushed  in  broadly  the  expansive  cxuljer- 
ancc  of  the  Provencals.  Wc  delight  alike  in  the  Weesex-folk  of  Mr. 
Hardy  and  in  the  humorous  Scots  of  Air.  Borric.  We  extend  an  equal 
welcome  to  the  patient  figures  of  Xew  England  spinsterhood  aa  drawn 
by  Miss  Jewctt  and  Miss  Wilkins,  and  to  the  virile  Westerners  set 
boldly  on  their  feet  by  Mr,  Wister  and  Mr.  Gurland, 

What  we  wish  to  have  explored  for  us  are  not  only  the  nooka  and 
corners  of  our  own  nation;  those  of  other  races  apixinl  nlso  to  our 
sympathetic  curiosity.  These  inquiries  help  us  to  understand  the 
larger  peoples,  of  whom  the  smaller  communities  are  constituent 
elements.  They  aorvo  to  sharpen  our  insight  into  the  difTcrencc* 
wlijch  divide  one  race  from  another;  and  the  contrast  of  Dnudet  and 
Maupassant  on  the  one  hand  with  Mark  Twain  and  Kipltng  on  the 
other  l>rin;;s  out  the  width  of  the  gap  that  yawns  between  the  Latina 
(-with  their  solidarity  of  the  family  and  their  reliance  on  the  social 
instinct)  and  the  Teutons  (with  their  energetic  independence  and  thfflr 
nggres.^ive  individuality).  With  increase  of  knowledG;c  there  is  les 
likelihood  of  mutual  misunderstandings;  and  liere  literature  per- 
forms a  mw^t  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  civilization.  As  Tennyson 
once  said,  "It  is  the  authors^  more  than  the  diplomnte,  who  make 
hatione  love  one  another."  Fortunately  no  high  tariff  can  keep  out 
the  mafltoppioocs  of  foreign  literature  which  freely  cross  the  frontier, 
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beanng  message  of  good  will  and  broadening  our  understanding  of 
our  fellow  men. 


The  deeper  interest  In  the  expression  of  national  qualities  and  Sn 
the  n-pit'scntation  of  provincial  pt-culiariUes  is  liMiay  accompanied 
by  an  increasing  cosmopolilauiitm  wliit-h  etooM  to  be  casting  down 
the  barricra  of  race  and  of  language.  More  than  fourscore  years  ago 
Goethe  said  that  even  then  national  literature  was  "ratlier  an 
umreftninR  terra"  as  "the  epoch  of  wo  rid -literature  was  at  hand." 
With  all  his  wisdom  Goethe  failed  to  perceive  that  cosmopolitanism 
ifl  B  sorry  thing  when  it  is  not  the  final  expression  of  patriotism.  An 
artJst  without  a  country  and  with  no  roots  in  the  soil  of  his  nativity  is 
not  likely  to  bring  forth  flower  and  fruit.  As  an  American  critic  aptly 
put  it,  "a  true  cosmopolitan  is  at  home  —  even  in  his  own  country. " 
A  Russian  noveliet.  has  set  forth  the  same  thought;  and  it  is  the  wisest 
character  in  Turgenef's  Dimitri  lioudine,  who  asserted  that-  the  great 
migfortuTie  of  the  hero  was  hia  ignorance  of  his  native  land.  "  Russia 
can  get  along  without  any  of  us,  but  we  cannot  do  without  Russia. 
Woe  betide  him  who  does  not  understand  her!  and  still  more  him 
who  really  forgets  the  manners  and  the  ideas  of  his  fatherland. 
Ccamopolitanism  is  an  absurdity  and  a  item,  —  less  than  a  zero;  out- 
aide  of  nationality,  there  is  no  art,  no  truth,  no  life  possible." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  fcAsihle  to  attempt  a  reconriltatioa  of  Turgcnuf 
and  Goethe,  by  pointing  out  that  the  cosmopolitanism  of  this  growing 
century  is  revealed  mainly  in  a  similarity  of  the  external  forms  of 
literature,  while  it  is  the  national  spirit  which  supplies  the  internal 
inspiratinn  that  gives  life.  For  e.\8mplp,  it  is  a  fact  that  thp  Drmi- 
Monde  of  Dumas,  tlie  Pillara  0/  Society  of  llMitn,  the  Matjda  of  Suder- 
inann,  tlie  Grand  Qahota  of  Ktchcgaray,  The  Secoivd  Mrs.  l^anqueray 
of  I'incro,  thefftocoarfuof  d'Annunzio  arc  all  of  tJicmcast  in  the  same 
dramatic  mould;  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  mct-al  of  which  each  is 
made  was  smelted  in  the  native  land  of  its  author.  Similar  as  they 
are  in  structure,  in  their  artistic  formula,  they  are  radically  diatjimilar 
in  their  essence,  in  the  motive.i  that  move  the  characters,  and  in 
their  outlook  on  life;  and  this  difsimllarity  la  due  not  alone  to  the 
individuality  of  the  several  authors, — it  is  to  be  credited  chiefly  to 
thenationality  of  each. 

Of  course,  international  borrowings  liave  always  been  profitable 
to  the  arts,  —  not  merely  the  lakinjr  over  of  raw  material,  but  the 
more  stimulating  absorption  uf  methods  and  processes,  and  even  of 
artistic  ideals.  The  Sicilian  Gorgias  had  for  a  pupil  the  Athenian 
Isocrates;  and  the  stylo  of  the  Greek  was  imitated  by  the  Roman 
C'icL'fo,  thus  helping  to  sustain  the  standard  of  oratory  in  every 
modern  language.  The  Matron  of  Ephesus  of  Petronius  was  the  great- 
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gramimotliprof  the  Yvelteoi  Maupassant;  and  ItietJinlogiics  oT  Heron- 
das  and  of  Tlioocritus  serve  as  inodcis  for  many  a  vignett*  of  modem 
life.  Tie  Goldfrn  Asn  went  before  Git  Btae  and  made  a  path  for  him, 
and  Gil  Bias  pointed  the  way  for  HuckUhtrry  Finn.  It  is  cai«y  to 
detect  the  influence  of  Richardson  on  Rousseau,  of  Rou£Scau  on 
George  Sand,  of  George  Sand  on  Turgenef,  of  Turgenef  on  Mr.  Henry 
James,  of  Mr.  Jaoips  on  M.  Patil  Bourgel.  of  M.  Bourget  on  Signer 
d'  Anniuizio;  and  yet  there  is  no  denying  thai  Richardson  is  radically 
British,  that  IVrgenef  is  tlioniughly  Russian,  and  that  d'Annunsio 
is  unquoat  ion  ably  Italian. 

In  like  manner  we  may  rccogniie  the  striking  similarity — but 
only  in  so  far  us  the  external  form  is  concerned  — discoverable  in 
those  short  storie-s  which  are  as  abundant  as  they  are  important  in 
every  modem  literature;  and  yet  much  of  our  delight  in  tiu«e  brief 
studies  from  life  is  due  to  the  pungency  of  their  local  flavor,  whether 
they  were  «Titten  by  Kjcliand  or  by  Sacher-Masoch,  by  Auerbach 
or  by  Daudet,  by  Barrie  or  by  Bret  Hartc.  "All  can  grow  the  fiowei 
now,  for  all  have  got  the  seed  ";  but  the  blossoms  are  lieh  with  the 
strength  of  the  soil  in  which  each  of  them  is  rooted. 

This  racial  individuality  is  our  immediate  hope;  it  is  our  safeguard 
against  mere  craftsmanship,  against  dJettant  dexterity,  against 
cleverness  for  its  own  sake,  af^ainst  the  danger  that  our  cosmopoli- 
taniem  may  degenerate  into  Alexandrian  ism  and  that  our  century* 
may  come  to  belike  the  age  of  theAntonines,when  "a  cloud  of  critics, 
of  ronipilera,  of  commentators  darkened  the  face  of  learning,"  so 
GibhcHi  tells  us,  and  "the  di-cline  of  genius  was  soon  followed  by  the 
corruption  of  taste."  It  is  the  spirit  of  nationality  which  will  supply 
needful  idcaUem;  it  will  allow  a  man  of  letters  to  frequent  the  past 
without  becoming  archaic  and  to  travel  abroad  without  hcooming 
exotic,  because  it  wili  supply  him  always  with  a  good  reason  for 
remaining  a  citizen  of  his  own  country. 


VI 

Whether  it  ifi  due  to  this  correction  of  eosmopolitamsm  by  nationtl 
ideals,  whether  it  is  rather  to  be  credited  to  (he  sprtad  of  democracy 
or  to  the  incrensing  use  of  the  scientifio  method,  —  the  fact  is  indis- 
putable that  since  the  slow  disintegration  of  the  TToly  Roman  Empire 
was  fnllowrd  by  thr  steady  rompartirj;  of  the  modern  nations  with 
their  several  tongues  (Snally  forcing  the  abandonment  of  Latin  as 
the  uriivorsnl  language  of  the  learned),  there  has  been  no  epoch  until 
the  present  when  all  men  of  education  and  of  culture  have  been  able 
to  consider  themselves  as  citizens  of  the  world.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
fanciful  to  see  in  this  Congress  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  satinfiictory 
evidence  of  the  solidarity  of  the  artiste  and  of  the  scientiste  of  every 
race.  A  Congress  like  this  lias  been  pessibteonly  within  the  past  score 
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or  two  of  years.  That  it  has  gathered  now  is  a  good  augury  for  the 
future;  and  that  it  has  gathered  here  is  a  lasting  benefit  for  us  who 
are  native  to  this  region. 

The  tale  is  told  that  after  the  statues  from  the  studio  of  Thorwald- 
sen  had  been  unpacked  in  Copenhagen  in  the  courtyard  of  the  mu- 
seum, there  sprang  up  the  next  spring  certain  Sowers  of  the  Roman 
Campagna,  never  before  seen  in  Denmark,  and  a  few  of  them  were 
acclimated  and  have  flourished  ever  since  in  their  new  home  in  the 
north.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  a  like  good  fortune  may  befall 
some  of  the  seeds  of  thought  which  have  been  brought  here  from 
afar? 
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FUNDAMENTAL   CONCEl»TIONS    AND    METHODS    IN    THE 
HTUDV   OF  THE    HISTORY  OF  ART 


Br  aVPUS  BYAM  BICHARDSOK 

^RaflH  Byua  Richardson,  Director,  American  Sdicol  of  Classical  Btudtcti,  Athena, 
Qnen:  IM>3-K»03,  b.  W<Btf<)r<i,  Mii««ii-hu»<lla.  April  18,  1845.  C.raJuwlc  YiJe, 
1899;  Ph.U.  itnd.  IKTS;  .Student  of  Divinity,  Yule,  ISm-lJ;  B.-rlin.  1S72-74. 
ProfiMOr  of  (irrrk,  Uiiivrtrnty  of  IndtAnn,  1S80-82;  ibid.  Dnrtnimitti  College, 
1882-03.  idetnberof  the  AmpripanUrop-aplilfalSodpty,  AniGticnn  Araitrniyof 
SdJcniTca,  BritlBh  Scenty  (or  I"ninKiticiii  of  Ili'lli-iiic  Studiea,  GtnnaD  Arclueo- 
Icwicjil  SociPty,  Aiwtrinii  ArcIiiwiIoRir™!  rkx'irly,  (jroelc  Archiiiilnjciwl  J^"''"'ty- 
Sditor  of  ^McKines'  Oration  agaitiM  Clteiphon;  and  contributor  to  ncv^Tal 
Bcii!»ti£c  and  educational  jouiii&lti.] 

This  Is  the  subject  on  which  I  was  invited  to  epeak.  It  is  &  Isi^ 
subject,  almost  imraenee.  When  it  was  ftnimunced  to  me  it  wminded 
niL'  uf  ihe  theological  student  wlio  came  to  his  first  pafilorat«  full  of 
enthusiasm,  and  bt-gan  to  lut  out  straight  from  the  shoulder  at  specific 
evils.  After  his  first  sermoa  on  the  sin  uf  intemperance  the  deacons 
of  the  church  waited  upon  tiim  and  tt^ld  him  that  would  never  do, 
because  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  chur«h  was  likely  to  take  the 
sermoD  aa  a  personal  attack.  The  next  Sunday  he  hit  out  in  another 
direction,  coming  down  hard  on  dishonesty  in  bu^iinOK!;.  Tliis  time 
one  of  the  deacons  came  and  told  him  tbat  the  other  one  had  regarded 
the  aermon  as  a  direct  attack  on  him.  Af^nin  he  was  advised  to  be 
more  cautious.  The  young  man,  however,  having  a  bent  for  the 
specific,  found  himself  getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  trouble,  and 
at  last,  to  save  himself,  fell  hark  nn  the  noble  but  va.Ht  subject  of  "  the 
exceeding  sinfulnetts  of  sin."  After  that  he  wa.4  held  by  all  the  con- 
gregation to  be  a  powerful  preacher,  and  a  tufe  man.  He  had  a  large 
subject,  and  could  hummer  away  on  it,  for  a  lifetime  without  hurting 
anybody's  feelings. 

"l^^undamontal  Con«eptions  and  Methods  in   the  Study  of   the 

Histoiy  of  Art  "  is  also  a  large  subject.    I  was  thankful  that  with  the 

invitation  came  the  guggestion,  "  Of  course,  there  is  no  objection  that 

■      you  cropha«»c  classical  art."   Better  a  "pent-up  Utica"  where  one 

H      CAQ  at  least  get  his  back  to  a  wall  than  "a  whole  unbounded  con- 
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tinent."  The  field  of  classical  art  is,  to  be  sure,  no  pent-up  TTliea;  but 
one  has  in  it  at  k-aai  the  comfortable  focliag  of  seeing  boundaries.  It 
is  also  ctuiier  to  formulate  conccplioiis  and  methods  as  to  the  ttudp  of 
the  history  of  classical  ait  than  as  to  classical  art  itself.  Wc  have 
something  tangible,  an  historical  study. 

A  recent  writer  of  a  stimulating  book  entitled  The  Spirit  ond 
Principlea  of  Greek  Sculpture  hm  filed  a  mild  protest  against  the 
historical  treatment  of  Grepk  sculpture.  "All  their  books,"  he  says, 
"follow  the  historic  development.  ITicy  arc  histories  of  ancient 
artJats."  And  yet  wc  find  the  author  himself  following  in  general  the 
same  historical  development  of  Greek  sculpture  as  his  predecessors, 
tlio  "scientific  BrchiiKjtogists;"  as  he  gomewluit  disparagingly  calls 
them.  The  natural  excuse  of  these  scientific  archtrologists  is  that  no 
art  was  ever  so  clearly  a  natural  development  with  a  birth,  a  growth 
to  maturity,  and  a  decline,  as  Greek  scutpture.  If  we  try  to  give  an 
orderly  description  of  it  we  naturally  make  it  a  history.  It  is  tnie  that 
about  three  ijuarlors  of  Winckeluiann'a  great  IHslory  o/  Andmt  Arl 
is  not  in  the  form  of  history,  hut  is  rather  a  tender,  loving  rhapsody, 
ever  hirld  in  check,  over  the  objects  taken  singly  and  in  the  order  of 
his  liki»K,  an  order  with  wliich  one  need  find  no  fault;  and  then  fol- 
lows about  one  quarter  called  The  Uislory  of  Ancient  AH  in  Retation 
to  External  Circumstancfs  amontj  the  Grceht,  which  deals  with  the 
suhjeot  chronologicatty.  IJrunn,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  a  H\*tory 
of  Oreek  Scutjaorg  apart  from  any  description  and  estimate  of  their 
works.  Hut  in  later  times,  In  Germany,  France,  Kngland,  and  Amcp- 
ica.  it  has  become  the  custom  to  clothe  the  skeleton  with  flesh  and 
blood,  and  treat  tho  works  along  with  the  workmen.  One  will  hardly 
abandon  the  form  of  Colltgnon's  History  of  Greek  Sculpture  to  go  back 
to  Winckelmann's  arrangement. 

It  is  an  interesting,  one  might  say  a  fascinating,  study  to  trace  the 
development  of  Greek  sculpture  from  the  almost  formless  Nikandm 
statue  to  the  Lcmnian  Athena,  and  on  to  the  Nik^  of  Samothracr, 
from  the  stiff  "ApoUos"  to  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  and  the  work* 
of  Lysippos  roprrsonted  to  u^  by  the  apoxyomcnos,  apportioning  as 
WG  go,  to  each  great  sculptor,  as  far  as  wc  can,  his  share  in  the  devel- 
opment which  c^me  not  of  itself,  hut  was  brought  about  by  men 
whom  we  begin  to  know  and  honor  as  elemental  forces. 

I  foresee  that  the  subject  will  be  large  enough  if  I  limit  it  once  for 
all  to  Greek  sculpture,  and  take  as  a  subject  the  study  of  the  htstoiy 
of  Greek  sculpture  as  the  most  prominent  branch  of  tlie  history  of 
Greek  art.  The  world  has  suflferod  no  greater  loss  in  art  than  the 
wiping  out  of  Greek  painting.  One  mi^ht  infer  from  Pliny  that  it  wb* 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  important  and  intercsling  as  Greek  sculp- 
ture.' From  his  description  it  is  clear  that  the  grvat  painters,  Zeuxis, 

*  The  LtMCOon  group  and  the  PcrgamoD  altar  friese  did  not  perbiqpa  fall  a  whit 
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I'arrhasios,  Protogencs,  and  ApcUf>«  gave  a  freer  rein  to  exjH'eGsioii 
than  ever  Myron  did  in  sculpture.  What  tbo  Greek  painters  could  du 
Iq  tlie  way  of  expression  can  bo  only  iiiadvquiLtcIy -brought  homa  lo 
us  by  late  frescoes  like  tliosc  of  Pompeii  aiui  by  tho  delicate  work  on 
red-figured  vases.  The  best  of  these  vase-paintings,  however,  would 
probably  compare  with  the  paintings  in  tte  St-oa  Poikilc  as  pastels  to 
the  Sistine  Madonna.  Sculpture  la,  and  probably  will  always  remain, 
the  art  which  ancient  Greece  has  given  ua.* 

Before  ajwakiiig  of  meUiods  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  Greek 
sculpture  we  should  speak  of  the  conceptions  which  underlie  thsL 
art,  and  djfFercnUflte  it  from  modern  art,  and  exercise  an  influence 
on  our  methods  of  studying  it.  During  the  whole  period  of  tlie 
greatness  of  Greece  sculpture  waa  nli^out,  inasmuch  as  most  of 
the  statues  were  representatives  of  divinities  or  heroee,  offerings 
devoted  to  them,  and  adornments  of  their  shrinas.  It  was  ulso  jio-pu- 
lar,  in  the  sense  that  a  whole  people  appreciated  ami  enjoyed  it,  »» 
they  enjoyed  the  national  ptxrtry.  Thia  was  perhaps  more  true  of 
Athens  than  of  other  parts  of  the  Greek  world,  but  the  statement 
will  sUind  for  all  Greece. 

Modern  sculpture  as  well  03  painting  is  neither  relipous  nor  popu- 
lar; and  does  not  seem  likely  to  become  so.  It  has  ceased  to  be  relig- 
ious in  large  measure  from  the  slackening  of  religious  fervor.  It  in 
not  in  the  heart  of  painters  of  to-day  to  produce  Madonnas  like  those 
of  BcUini,  and  the  people  do  not  clamor  for  them.  Sciiipturo  is  still 
further  from  being  religious.  In  this  practical  and  bustling  age  the 
artist  who  trie<l  anything  as  august  as  the  Olympian  Zeus  would  find 
himself  behind  the  times,  and  out  of  touch  with  the  public.  Nor  are* 
the  old  conditions  likely  to  return. 

The  artiste  have  become  a  guild,  and  are  not  in  and  of  the  people. 
Their  clientele  is  limited  to  a  few,  mostly  wealthy  persons,  and  some 
others  who  patronize  art  often  as  a  mere  fad.  No  one  feels  this  more 
than  the  artists  theinitelvcs,  who  often  have  to  resort  to  something 
striking  in  order  to  keep  themselves  alive.  For  us  who  are  simply 
lookcrs-on,  there  is  something  refreshing  in  the  frankness  of  those 
who  make  no  pretense  of  appreciating  art,  and  are  as  outspoken  as  the 
"bourgeois  gentilhomme,"  vhose  love  of  music  was  satis&ed  vritli 
the  "  trompette  marine."  In  one  of  the  most  interesting  rooms  of  Ihe 
Iterlin  Museum  1  heard  a  man  by  no  means  of  the  lower  elates  say  in 
a  stentorian  voice,  "Dip.se  Saehen  interoMiiren  mieh  gar  nicht."  The 
da}'s  seem  forever  post  when  a  whole  city  would  rinc  up  in  arms  as 


abort  of  painting  in  this  matter  of  exprcwon.  Iliny  indeed  (36.  .37)  let«  liU  t'nlhti- 
■iflsrn  nin  hvl-hv  Mjtli  him.  utd  myt  tJuit  th«  Lancoon  "ii  wortli  all  ttie  pictures 
and  lirr>nx<>«  in  tlip  ivorlit." 

'  But  nlint  iins  hBppm<^<l  in  the  caw  of  tuunting  would  linrc  hnppenvd  In 
Kiilptun;  hI.tu  litLfl  lint  Hrli  ItutnanA  of  taat«  ileroandcd  o»pies  of  Diutcrpircci  to 
■dora  thrir  lK)u*ca  aad  vilbs. 
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ono  man  to  protest  agaiiiBt  the  removfil  from  it  of  a  beautiful  statae. 
Artists  and  art-lovers,  while  lh<^y  may  well  despair  of  bringing  back 
those  golden  dayH,-niay  perhaps  say  with  Touchstone,  "  We  that  have 
ROod  wits  have  much  to  answer  for." 


It  may  seem  like  bc^ginning  history  with  Adam  to  go  back  here  to 
Winnkrlmann;  hut  back  to  him  we  muKt  go  if  we  wish  to  get  a  view 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  study  of  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture.  He  is 
the  founder  of  that  study  and  an  uxaniple  to  us  all.  Uow  far  he  outran 
hifi  grnnration  i:i  sc-cn  by  the  fact  thut  hi.s  enlightened  patron,  Count 
von  Bucau,  said,  "  Wiiickchnann  is  a  fool,  and  will  com*  to  a  terrible 
end."  Others  were  willing  to  concede  that  he  was  an  inspired  fool. 
Rome  was  to  him  Mecca  and  Jerusalem  combined.  So  absorbod  was 
he  in  its  treasures  of  art  that  the  question  of  becoming  a  Catholic 
instead  of  a  Protestant  seemed  to  him  much  like  a  question  between 
tweedledum  and  tweedledee.  His  coming  to  Rome  waa  an  event  in 
the  hiatory  of  the  study  of  art  almost  as  important  as  the  arrival  of 
Greek  schol&ra  in  Europe  which  brought  on  the  renaiasance. 

Wlion  lie  had  once  become  papal  antiquary  and  had  charge  of  the 
museums  of  Rome  his  one  thought  was  the  mastery  of  all  the  maUrial. 
His  contempt  of  Bclesenheit  and  of  "those  who  excogitate  huge  books 
and  sicken  the  understanding";  hifi  saying  that  "  no  scribe  can  ))etie- 
trate  the  inmost  essence  of  art, "  show  how  proud  he  was,  intrenched 
in  his  muHcums.  He  could  hardly  disguise  his  contempt  for  a  certain 
"superficial  English  writer"  who  formulated  theories  on  the  sight  of 
a  few  statues,  and  said  of  him,  "  such  an  infervncc  was  to  be  exp«;cted 
only  from  those  who  had  seen  Rome  in  dreams  or  like  young  travelers 
tti  unc  day."  He  exacted  as  much  from  himself  as  he  did  from  others. 
Nothing  less  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  aatisficd  him. 
tfis  principle  was  comparable  to  thai  which  Ritschl  formulated  for 
the  study  of  the  clnssirs.  "  Lesen.  vlel  Lesen,  M6gHch5t  viel  I.*sen," 
In  hi.s  judgment  only  he  who  hatl  seen  a  thousand  st-atues  was  cap- 
able of  understanding  one. 

'JTic  wonder  is  that  dealing  as  he  did  with  copi«,  he  still  felt  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Greek  sculpture  us  perhaps  no  man  since  has  felt 
it.  Ko  one  can  ever  improve  on  his  defining  the  essence  of  Gre^  art 
as  "noble  simplicity  and  quiet  grandeur"  (Edle  Einfalt  und  stille 
Griissc).  llflsanqiiet,  an  English  writer,  offers  aa  a  substitute  "har- 
mony, regularity,  and  repose."  But  this  leaves  out  the  prime  qualitJca 
of  "simplicity,  greatness,  and  nobility." 

W'inekelmnnn  was  not  so  visionary  and  rhapsodical  as  to  fail  to 
give  some  practical  direetion.s  for  the  study  of  art,  as  follows: 

tl)  "Seek  not  to  detect  deficiencies  and  imperfections  in  works 
of  art  until  you  have  previously  learned  to  recognize  and  discover 
beauties," 
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(2)  "Be  not  governed  in  your  opinion  by  the  judgment  of  the 
^ild,  which  generally  prefers  what  is  dtlTicuh  to  what  La  beautiful." 

(3)  "  Tlie  observer  should  discriminate  as  the  ancient  artisU  appar- 
ently did  between  what  is  essential  and  what  is  only  accessory  (in 
the  drawing)." 

He  cimlU  be,  we  see,  as  practical  as  when  he  was  teaching  trouble- 
some boys  in  Saxony;  and  yet  the  fervor  of  liis  great  work  shocA 
(jcrmaiiy,  stirred  Lesi^ng  and  Goethe,  and  made  the  author  recognized 
08  a  power  wherever  there  were  lovers  of  art. 

Of  course,  no  one  could  make  so  many  utterances  as  he  did  with- 
out making  some  mistJikes,  "  Es  irrt  der  Menseh  so  long  erStrebt." 
Even  with  the  first  publication  of  his  gnmt  History  oj  Aneitnl  Art 
came  many  correetiona  by  the  oditont  and  others.  But  he  stands 
colossal  above  editors  and  annotatora. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  have  passed  since  the  tragic 
denlh  of  Winnkelmann,  and  we  know  immensely  more  of  the  history 
of  Greek  sculpture  than  it  was  permitted  him  to  know.  A  present^ 
ation  of  some  of  the  principal  additions  to  onr  knowledge  will  also 
illustrate  some  of  the  fundamental  methods  of  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  sculpture.  Wc  have  gone  on  to  larger  uci{uaintance 
with  the  field,  and  have  gnthercd  in  the  fruits  ripened  by  reflection 
and  comparison.  It  might  not  be  difficult  to  find  twenty  such  lines 
of  advance.    But  I  will  confine  myself  to  three: 

(1)  Modem  Excavations. 

(2)  The  Study  and  Ornapingi  of  Copira  of  Ancient  Statute. 

(3)  The  ExamincUion  of  the  Literary  Sources  of  our  Knowledge. 

<1)  Modem  excavations  have  modified,  if  not  wholly  revolution- 
iied,  the  old  notions  of  Greek  sculpture,  and  rapidly  made  our  hand- 
books of  sculpture  antiquated.  The  excavation  of  OlympJa,  the  first 
suggestion  of  which  came  from  Winckclmann,  a  suggestion  that 
ripened  in  the  mind  of  £mab  Curtius,  did  not,  it  is  true,  yield  so  many 
fine  statues  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  statement  of  Pliny 
that  fieventy-three  thousand  statues  remained  at  Olympia  in  a.  d.  87, 
after  the  Romans  had  been  systematically  transporting  statues  from 
Greece  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter.  But  even  apart  from  the 
other  important  discoveries  at  Olympia  the  yield  in  sculpture  alone 
put  the  stamp  of  success  on  the  enterprise.  For  the  Hermes  of  Praxi- 
teles alone,  the  only  Greek  statue  on  which  we  can  put  out  hand  and 
flay  "  this  is  an  original  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  great  masters,"  * 
probably  soine  rich  man  could  be  fotmd  who  would  gladly  pay  the 
whole  cost  of  the  excavation  of  Olj'mpia.  Having  now  a  sure  Praxite- 

'  Pliny  (S4,  87)  awukB  of  b  Hmn<w  of  KepliisotMon  })Aldin)t  *  cWld.  On  the 
stifDgthof  iliiM  M  iiw  Scllarn,  in  Pliny' nChapbm  on  ihr  Hintmy  of  (ir/vk  Art  (.vidrada, 
p.  236),  luw  ou^ested  that  Plinjr  must  be  preferred  to  rausoBioa,  and  that  we  muM 
tmdentAnd  the  fatnoua  Hermca  t«  be  the  work  of  Kvpliiaolodoft,  father  or  elder 
brother  of  Pnuitdcs. 
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lean  etatue,  th«  obvious  method  is  to  judge  alt  material  hitherto 
HuppoHed  to  )>e  Praxiielean  by  this  standard.  By  tliis  t«st,  for  example, 
the  so-called  Kuboulcus  head  is  accepted  or  rejected  as  a,  claioiaot 
for  membcTshlp  in  the  Praxitelean  group.  The  sculptures  of  the 
great  temple  of  Zeus  have  taken  a  ver>'  important  place  in  the  history 
of  art.  The  Rtatement  of  Pausanias  that  Paionios  an<l  Alkanicnes 
made  the  gable  sculpturoji  has  generally  been  rejected  on  account  of 
their  style,  which  seems  to  point  to  a  data  earlier  than  that  of  these 
two  sculptors.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  ^rill  never  be  agreement 
as  to  the  Bchotil  that  pmduccd  these  temple  adornments;  but  one 
thing  seems  fairly  well  settled,  vts.,  that  both  Rabies  and  the  metopes 
bear  the  stamp  of  a  single  style.  Since  the  metope-s  were  surely  made 
at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  temple,  the  gables  also  must  liave 
been  made  at  about  the  same  time;  and  their  style  fits  well  enough 
to  the  reported  date  of  their  execution,  about  460  b.  c,  long  before 
Phidiois  had  appeared  to  make  hi;;  Olympian  Zeus. 

The  excavation  of  Delphi  has  at  present  mised  more  questions 
than  it  has  settled.  Of  the  miscellaneous  cargo  of  statues  found  in 
the  sea  at  Antikythera  the  same  may  be  said. 

Rut  the  excavations  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis  have  thrown  a 
wonderful  light  on  the  history  of  sculpture.  They  made  Mrs.  Mitchell's 
<:arefully  prepared  History  of  Orttk  Sculpture  antiquated  almost  as 
«*>on  as  it  vthh  printed.  Luckily  in  their  case  we  bad  a  terminua  anif 
quern  to  fix  the  date  of  the  objects.  The  debris  left  by  the  Persians 
came  forth,  and  lo)  it  silenced  all  doubts  as  to  the  painting  of  statues. 
Not  only  did  the  old  statues  of  soft  limestone  hero  show  a  coating  of 
most  brilliant  colors,  red  and  blue,  thickly  laid  on,  but  tlic  somewhat 
later  archaic  marhk  statues  showed  garments  with  painted  borders, 
hair,  diadeins,  and  eyes  painted  with  discretion  if  not  with  tasto. 
That  the  nude  parts  also  had  a  toning  of  less  strong  color  could  hardly 
he  doubled.  Where  color  was  lacking  it  might  in  some  cases  be  seen 
that  it  was  aimply  because  it  had  woni  away.  'ITic  garment  of  the 
Moachophoros  could  be  properly  undcretood  only  by  the  suppOBition 
that  it  was  painted.  The  notion  of  chaste,  white  maTblc  as  the 
material  of  (Jroek  sculpture  vanishmi  at  n  touch  of  truth.  The 
question  became,  not  whether  the  Greeks  painted  their  statues,  but 
haw  they  paint<^  them.  One  simply  surrendered  to  the  evidence, 
which  was  compt'lling.  That  thi«  practirc  did  not  cease  with  the 
ftrchaio  period,  but  was  continued  as  long  as  Gn:ccc  practiced  the 
art  is  absolutely  certain.  That  thxa  van  true  of  I'raxiteles  might  have 
been  well  enough  known  from  the  statement  of  Pliny,  so  much  neg- 
lected, that  Praxitelps  valued  most  his  statues  that  had  been  touched 
up  by  the  painter  Niklas.' 

Now  applying  the  proper  method  of  study,  one  sees  traces  of 
'  Hiry,  35,  138. 
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paint  evf-rywhero,  even  where  it  was  least  exppctod.  One  finds 
tliprn  especially  on  the  backgrounds  of  reliefs.  On  metopes  of  temples 
il  is  beat  rocogniicd  by  the  fact  that  strong  colors,  especially  blue, 
were  there  used,  ulthough  red  waa  not  uncommon.'  Kven  on  a 
statue  clearly  of  Koman  time£,  foiinil  at  Corinth  in  the  recent  cx- 
nivations,  the  folds  of  the  outer  garment  carried  lai^c  patches  of 
vermilion  color. 

How  little  Winekclmnnn  knew  of  the  marked  difference  between 
local  schools!  What  would  hf  have  eaid  if  he  had  seen  the  jEgiiia 
statues  with  theirlranslilTstylraiid  the  fnll  forms  of  the  gable  groups 
of  both  the  Old  and  the  Oldest  Athena  temple  on  the  Athenian 
Acropolis?  It  is  wonderful  that  two  schools  some  ten  or  tweJve 
miles  apart  should  have  been  producing  at  the  same  lime  sculpture 
of  «ich  distinctively  opposite  character. 

(2)  The  ttudt/  and  grouping  o}  copies.  How  tittW  did  Urlichs 
know  of  Skopas  when  over  forty  years  ago  he  wrote  his  book  Skopas. 
Sfiti  Lcben  tmd  teine  Ktrkt !  One  smiles  now  at  the  list  of  works 
tljepe  ascribed  to  Skopas.  But  twenty-five  years  ago  two  male  hcnds 
were  found  on  the  site  of  ancient  Tegca  which  evidently  belonged 
to  a  gable.  They  were  left  unwrought  on  one  side,  and  the  top  of 
each  was  out  off  a  little  to  fit  the  stupe  of  an  ascending  cornice. 
Since  the  head  of  a  boar  was  found  near  by,  the  conclusion  was  at 
once  drawn  that  the  pieces,  one  or  all,  catne  from  the  east  gable  of 
the  temple  of  Athena  Alca  which  Pau.tanias  described  as  containing 
llie  Hunting  of  the  Caledonian  Boar.  Skopas  was  the  architect  of  the 
temple,  and  since  he  was  a  sculptor  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
these  eculptures  were  as  much  influenced  by  him  as  the  sculptures 
of  the  Parthenon  were  influenced  by  Phidias.  Luckily  they  had 
a  verj'  marked  character.  The  heads  were  dielinctivcly  different 
from  liie  Fraxilelcan  type.  Their  greatest  dimension  was  from  front 
to  rear,  while  the  Praxitelean  head  is  extended  upward  in  a  dome. 
The  under  jaw  and  cheek  wen-  slrougiy  marked,  giving  an  impreasion 
of  intense  energy.  The  peculiar  feature,  however,  was  the  eyes,  whicl»- 
Iwing  deepset  in  their  sockets,  with  the  inner  corner  depressed,  had 
a  pad  of  flesh  drawn  down  over  their  outer  comer  so  that  the  upper 
lid  entirely  disappears  in  a  profile  view.  The  gaze  directed  upwai-d 
and  onward  expressed  an  inlenslty  of  emotion  oontrastetl  with  tlie 
dn-amy  look  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  For  tlie  first  time  wc 
seemed  to  c&tch  the  chnraetcristicH  of  Skopas. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  admirable  discussion  of  these  sculptures 
by  Treii,'  the  connection  with  Skopat  wiuj  not  regarded  as  absolutely 
fixed.  But  eight  years  later,  Dotho  Grfif  '  was  struck  by  the  similarity 

■  Ob  the  Ztnta  Temple  at  01vmpi&  tltC  metope*,  it  ii  said,  were  «Jtoniat«ly  red 


'  Aih.  }hit..  188!.  p. 393  rr. 


'  Rm.  Mill..  1880.  p.  180  ff. 
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of  two  heads  of  a  youthful  Hrrotdrft  crow-ncd  with  poplor  wrcatlis. 
in  Romnn  miiscums,  to  the  heads  from  Tcgl^ft.    He  then  cnlnrgod  his 
list  iD&loriaUy  wjtii  copies  poorer  or  more  remote  from  the  presume 
original.    IL  was  evident  that  some  famous  original  had  led  to  this 
multiplicatioD  of  copiea.    Fau&ani»s  records  that  a  youthful  Hcraklea 
made  by  Skopas  was  set  up  in  the  gymnasiutn  at  Sikyon.    Coins  of 
Sikyon  of  a  rather  late  date  show  a  beardless  Ileraklcs  with  the 
tienla  of  a  wreath,  a  fact  that  mak«jj  it  certfiiii  that  the  etatue  wa» 
highly  esteemed  at  Sikyon.    That,  then,  was  probably  the  famoiu 
original  which  evoked  xo  many  enpies.  This  series  combined  with  the 
TdftCA  heads  mode  a  baae  both  broad  and  firm,  and  other  statues  were 
invited  to  come  and  stand  on  it,  and  form  a  Skopasian  group.    A 
MeleaKcr  in  Rome  and  a  female  head  from  the  south  elope  of  the 
Athenian   Acropolis,  supposed  by  some   to  be  an  urigin&l,   were 
invited  by  aeclamalion.  The  test  was  then  applied  to  the  sculptures 
of  the  Mausoleum  of  Helicamassua  with  the  result  that  wliile  many 
heads  thcrr  appeared  to  bear  the  Skopasiaii  features  they  were  Dot 
confined  to  tlic  cast  side,  as  wc  ought  to  exi)ect  if  we  trust  Pliny's 
already  inerediblo  report  that  each  one  of  four  seiilptOPS  executed  the 
sculpture  on  eaeh  of  the  foursidos.Skopas,  ns  the  elder,  receiving  the 
front.'    And  if  any  single  frieze  docs  not  seem  to  be  more  Skopaaian 
in  character  than  some  of  the  others  the  safe.st  inference  to  be  drawn 
is  that  Sknpas  a.s  the  muster  mind  left  the  .Skopanian  stamp  upon 
the  work  as  a  whole. 

I'hny  also  records  that  Skopas  sculptured  one  of  the  drums  of  the 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus ;  and  the  British  M  useum  possesses  sueh 
a  drum  from  that  temple,  which  represents  probably  Alcestis  between 
Thanatos  and  Hermes,  who  has  the  Skopasian  eye.  By  the  method 
thus  established  several  other  candidates  were  severely  acrutiniaed 
and  some  admitted  and  some  rejected.  The  Ludovisi  Arcs  receives 
a  majority  of  the  suffrages.  But  it  fares  hard  with  some  of  the  old 
claimants.  The  Niobe  group  is  rejected.  Furtwinglcr  has  invited  in 
the  Aphrodite  of  Melos  (Venus  of  Milo)  as  a  descendant,  through  the 
Aphrodite  of  Capua,  of  the  famous  but  lost  Aphrodite  of  Knidos. 
.She  ought  to  be  received  with  shouts  and  almost  with  teara  of  joy 
if  her  title  can  be  made  clear. 

The  resurrection  of  Skopas's  Heraklea  waa  a  single  application  of 
a  method  which  in  the  hands  of  a  master  has  produced  great  results. 
Eleven  years  ago  appeared  an  epoch-making  book.  Mftsterwerke 
der  Gricchiichen  Skulpiur,  by  Adolf  Furtwfingler.*    The  book  b  full 


'  It  BMtinii  mom  n-aaonalili-,  innmnticli  lut  ttirrc  WKm  s^vprHl  fri«M  gouig  aroumi 
iJl  ftmr  »i(J™  of  thf  liiiiMiiiit,  t!i«t  n  sivpn  nculptor  slicmld  pTccut*  a  given  frip**" 
ralhrr  than  parta  o(  several  [riez«3, 

*  Truiislatni  in  the  {oUowinff  year  inlir  EukI)aI>  by  Mim  E.  SeUare.  SkIiUwii 
pUtr0  tuid  ucKrlv  two  Uundrcd  hKurca  in  thr  Engliaii  edition  rcprcKut  by  no  nacana 
*11  tl)•^  statuca  tWt  arc  citwl. 
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of  illustrtitioDs,  that  the  render  may  not  gropo  iii  darknces  when 
comparisons  arc  made.  Tlie  first  iinpros^ion  made  upon  m&ny  pcoplt* 
by  the  book  was  that  Furtw&ngler  had  inaugurated  a  boom  id 
second-clasa  sculpture,  and  brought  to  honor  nrmny  trifles.  But  let 
any  one  pay  careful  attention  to  th«  method  by  which  the  first 
aection  of  the  book  biings  before  im  the  Lenuiinn  Athena,  a  perfect 
fluwer  of  Phidias's  work,  and  he  will  reaUie  that  it  is  &  method  with 
no  TJiadness  in  it. 

Whether  ever>'  one  of  the  heads  which  the  author  puts  into  a  certain 
group  18  there  to  stay  remains,  of  course,  yet  t«  be  seen.  Let  it  be 
conceded  that  half  the  groupings  are  open  to  contention,  the  method 
is  Httll  the  method  of  the  future.  The  only  danger  ia  that  t>Toa  will 
try  their  hand  at  constructing  groups  and  proclaim  or  assume  their 
success.  But  this  is  a  field  where  the  tyro  ought  to  realize  that  he 
must  proceed  with  caution  or  he  will  find  that  he  has  let  loose  the 
Geister  and  to  lay  them  ho  must  call  in  the  "  altc  Meister." 

To  continue  a  work  .such  as  Kurtwangler  him  inaugurated  ia  not 
Jedermann's  Ding,  but  there  lies  the  path  of  progres-t  even  if  it  is 
the  path  of  danger.  Kvery  few  years  snmelxjdy  tries  to  construct 
a  Pythagoras  group,  generally  out  of  eomc  outlying  part  of  Myron's 
preserves.  Mucli  as  wc  may  desire  to  construct  such  a  group  we  do  not 
appear  to  have  the  materials  for  it  yet.  For  whipping  back  into 
the  Myronian  corral  certain  waifs  that  sometimes  threaten  to  make 
a  group  by  themselves,  we  get  a  sort  of  sanction  from  Furtwftngler, 
who  allows  that  a  great  sculptor  cannot  always  be  credited  with 
only  one  shape  of  head.  In  speaking  of  the  Disroboloa,  luce  Blundell. 
and  Kiccardi  heads,  be  says,  "the  strikingly  different  individuality 
of  these  three  heads  need  not  perplex  us,  for  from  what  artist  ahould 
we  expect  such  variety  as  from  Myron  who  nmltipiictiitse  veritntL-m 
videtur."  He  also  gives  the  reminder  that  "  copyists  allow  themselvea 
great  freedom  in  the  execution  of  details,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
hair."  In  fact,  to  the  casual  observer  there  is  iti  some  of  the  bearded 
heads  which  Furtwangler  calls  Myronian  very  litj^le  superficial  rcsera- 
blnncG  to  the  head  of  the  youthful  Diacoboloa. 

(3)  The  study  o}  ancimt  authorities.  It  may  be  profitable  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  two  cases,  Pausaniaa  and  Pliny.  Pausanias,  the 
traveler,  has  long  been  suspected,  and  sometimes  unjustly  susix'ctcd, 
of  making  great  mistakes  in  his  descriptions  of  ancient  sculpture. 
It  has  long  been  customary  to  regard  the  two  corner  figures  in  the 
west  gable  of  the  Parthenon  as  representing  the  Kephisoa  and 
the  Ilisaod,  and  writers  on  sculpture  have  recognized  and  admired 
forsooth  the  "liquid  flow"  in  the  form  of  the  Ilissos.  The  great 
master,  Brunn,  went  on  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  the  other 
figures  of  the  gable  must  be  interpreted  in  Uke  fashion;  and  he 
accordingly  made  this  gable  into  a  sort  of  animated  map  of  Attica. 
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The  starling-point  of  this  mnnner  of  interpreting  such  comer  figures 
seems  to  be  that  when  Fsusnnias  was  at  Olytnpia  some  local  guide 
told  him  that  the  two  reclining  figures  of  the  cast  gable  of  the  Zcua 
temple  represented  the  river  Alphaios  and  the  brook  Kladeoa.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  Pauaanias,  who  belonged  to  on  ago  when  thU 
sort  of  personification  was  current,  more  than  half  extorted  this  slate- 
inenl  from  bis  guides,  who  may  well  have  told  bim  what  be  wanted 
to  liftvc  them  tell.  At  any  rate  Furtwinglcr  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  "  in  the  artistic  products  of  the  fifth  centun.*  there  are 
no  instances  of  any  figures  sen-ing  merely  as  indications  of  locality." 

It  is  pretty  generally  believed  that  Pausamaa's  statement  that 
Paionios  and  Alkatnenes  were  the  B«uIptors  of  the  gables  of  the 
Zeus  temple  at  Olympia  was  based  on  information  of  about  the 
same  character.  It  was  quite  likely  unknown  to  the  ciceroni  of  that 
time  in  Olympia,  more  than  six  huiulred  years  after  the  erecUon  of 
(ho  temple,  who  did  execute  these  gable  figures.  The  ciceroni  might 
fall  «p(m  almost  any  known  Bculptor  nithor  than  say  thai  they  did 
not  know.  The  name  of  Paionios  was  right  at  hand,  cut  on  the 
pedestal  of  bis  NJki^.  famous  and  admired,  adjacent  to  Ibc  east 
front  of  the  temple. 

The  other  so-called  authority  is  Pliny  the  Elder,  who  wrote  more 
than  ft  century  before  Pausanias.  We  know  from  his  nephew  sonw- 
tbiiig  R8  to  how  he  wrol*.  He  allowed  himself  little  sleep.  He  had 
readers  read  to  him  all  the  time  that  was  left  to  him  after  his  onerous 
official  duties  were  attended  to,  even  when  he  was  being  rubbed  after 
the  bath,  thrniigh  his  dinner,  and  far  on  into  the  night.  He  never 
read  a  book  without  making  c^opious  cxtractA.  "  My  thirty-eix 
volumes,"  he  says,  "contain  twenty  thousand  mattens  worthy  of 
iittenlion,  gathered  from  some  two  thousand  books."  Well,  we  have 
his  wonderful  book,  called  KcUural  Hwtory,  which  corresponds 
pretty  closely  tfl  what  one  would  expect  as  result  of  such  omnivorous 
reading.  Rooks  34,  3.5,  and  36  are  concerned  with  the  history  of  art; 
and  this  ie  all  that  interests  us  here.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  known  in 
advance  that  these  were  a  patchwork  from  older  writers,  some  of 
whom  arc  ciisuaily  mentioned,  hero  was  a  grand  cbaneo  for  QutUen- 
Studitn  offered  as  a  challenge.  Perhaps  never  was  such  study 
more  successful.  It  has  been  continued  down  to  the  prraent 
time  witb  unabated  interest,  in  many  lands  and  by  many  hande. 
One  rises  from  a  reading  of  these  studies  with  admiTat<in  for  the 
acumen  which  has  arrived  at  a  fair  understanding  of  what  Pliny 
himself  did.  and  at  what  some  of  the  main  contributors  furnished. 
It  we  could  ever  find  a  copy  of  Plluy  with  quotation  marks  and 
footnotes  we  could  go  somewhat,  but  not  ver>'  much,  beyond  what 
wc  now  know  as  to  the  sources  of  the  art-hiatoricol  part  of  Pliny's 
compilation. 
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It  has  been  made  clear  thai  very  little  except  a  few  outbursts  of 
enthusiasm  are  the  thoughts  of  Fliny  himself.  The  greater  part 
was  Bfioti  traced  to  Varro,  who,  though  h«  hat!  Ijern  swaltdwed  by 
Pliny,  wtts  alreaily  fat  with  what  he  had  swalUiwcd  from  olhere. 
The  int^^rrst  really  bvKan  wh«;n  it  was  miule  out  that  Varro'a  work 
was  largely  takru  from  Xcnocratcs  of  Sikyoii,  who  lived  in  tJic  (irat 
part  of  the  third  century  d.  c. 

To  Xenocrati's  may  be  ascribed  the  praise  of  his  townsman  Lyap- 
pos  as  the  head  of  an  ascending  scale,  who,  guided  by  another 
Sikyonian,  Eupompos  the  painter,  took  nature  as  his  teacher.  Phi- 
dias, Polyklcitos,  Myron,  ami  Pythagoras'  had  ma^le  each  his  own 
advances  in  art,  but  hymppos  gained  the  summit.  To  XcnocriLtcA 
nhjo  is  usually  oseribed  the  ascending  scale  of  pnintera,  ending  in 
Apelles. 

Antigonos  of  Karyatos,  a  contemporary  of  Xenocrates,  also  pre- 
pared a  history  of  art,  adding  to  his  work  many  of  the  things  which 
pleased  bim  from  Xenocrates'  works.  Features  that  are  supposed  to 
be  characteristic  of  him  arc  passages  with  epigrammatica.1  and  art- 
historical  points.  He  |>robably  set  the  proud  Zeuxie  and  Parrhasius 
over  against  tlie  mild  Apelles  and  I*rologenes;  the  poor  I^togenes 
against  the  rich  Apelles;  Polygnotos  taking  no  pay  for  his  painting 
in  the  Ston  Foikile  while  Mikon  took  it.  He  is  also  supposed  to  be  the 
contributor  of  the  criticism  of  the  story  that  IJipponax's  satire  drove 
the  soulptcrs  Bupalos  and  Athenis  to  suicide,  adducing  inscriptions 
later  than  the  time  of  ihc  alleged  suicide  which  nhowed  that  thej'  were 
sHll  producing  works  which  wore  the  pride  of  Chios. 

Duris  of  SamoB,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  ».  c,  was  the  most 
prominent  citi»im  of  Kamos  in  his  liuie.  beinj;  the  tyrant  and  at  the 
sumc  time  the  historian  of  tlic  island.  He  was  a  literary  personality. 
Xenocrates  and  Antigonos  of  Carystos  drew  so  strongly  on  him  that 
if  we  hud  the  books  of  all  three  we  should  pnilmhiy  sve  that  these  two 
later  writers  indulged  In  one  of  the  most  gigantic  literary  thefts  that 
was  ever  practiced.  In  Pliny  34,  61,  we  read  that  Durisdeclared  that 
Lysippos  was  nobody's  pupil.  Muph  of  the  anecdotical  element  of 
Pliny  may  probably  be  traced  to  him.  An  example  is  the  story  of  the 
money-box  into  which  it  was  I.j'sippos's  custom  to  drop  n  gold-piocc 
ever}'  time  that  he  made  one  of  the  fifteen  hundred  statues  that  are 
ascribed  to  him,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  heir  when  he  came  to 
break  open  the  box.  It  was  the  contrast  between  the  poor  worker  in 
bronne  and  the  famous  and  rich  sculptor  that  tickled  Ihiris's  fancy. 

'  It  hns  bcra  thotifiht  that  Pj'tliacoros,  uid  perhaps  MifToii  nbo,  vrerc  «)irano- 
logically  misplttoed  in  order  to  cn-at<^  this  climax:  but  il  appeam  from  Ihf  recently 
discoven-d  tnble  «f  Olytnpic  viiitora.  diH<?ii.-<n<-<l  by  RolxTt  {Hrmna,  IflOO),  that 
in  all  probability  no  auch  violence  need  b-r  D.-wuinrd.  Polykli^Itoi  was  nctivc  in 
<«0d.  c,  Mvron  in  4^8,  l^'tlii^onu  ftbu  Ui  44S.  Thff  table  abo  sbowo  that  Poly- 
kldtm  imd  Myron  could  liav«  l>c«n  pupiU  of  AgflAdaa  u  well  u  Phidiika. 
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He  delighted  to  represent  the  poor  ahip-painter  Protogcnes  as  living 
to  decorate  the  Propyliea  at  Athens,  and  Erigonos,  the  slave  who 
ground  colore  for  his  master,  ai!  becoming  a  great  master  himself. 
That  such  contrasts  especially  pleased  Duria  appears  from  Plutarch's 
citing  him  as  recording  that  Eumeues  of  Kardia  rose  by  the  kindness 
of  Philip  from  the  son  of  a  poor  porter  to  wealth  and  power. 

The  whirl  of  fortune's  wheel  was  a  pleaftinj;  subject  of  reflection  to 
him.  "  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  fnjra  their  seat  and  hath 
exalted  them  of  low  degree."  The  story  of  Aiiellea  telling  Alexander 
when  he  bt'KUn  to  indulge  in  art-criticisra  ihat  hi-  hud  better  stop 
bceaiisK  the  st^rvants  who  were  grinding  colors  were  laughing  at  him 
is  supposed  to  bo  one  of  the  best  of  Duris's  anecdotes. 

U  may  perhnps  spcm  to  one  who  has  not  looked  into  this  matter 
that  it  is  prncflriouH  to  try  to  dissect  Pliny  in  this  way.  But  a  legion 
of  the  best  minds  in  Germany  have  devoted  their  best  elTorta  to  the 
understanding  of  the  genesis  of  his  work:  and  they  are  pretty  well 
agreed  except  in  some  small  details.  We  may  take  it  for  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  hardly  anything  in  his  work  was  original  with  biro. 
Ho  was  willing,  however,  as  practically  all  ancient  authore,  to  palm 
off  other  people's  ideas  as  his  own. 

By  the  studies  here  brieflj'  sketched,  PHny,  instead  of  being  de- 
spised, has  grown  in  value  because  we  understand  him  better.  Both 
he  and  Pausanias  are  invaluable,  partly  because  we  have  lost  the 
literature  from  which  they  eo  freely  drew,  and  partly  because  we 
have  read  their  riddle. 
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(Jotm  C.  Van  Dyke,  ProfmHnr  of  the  History  of  Art.  Rutfcrnt  CaUftre,  siaix  189<(). 
b.ApriI2].]856,NewBninBwick.NewjETsey.  Lli.D.  HutRrm.  I8S9.  Privately 
educated,  fltutUed  at  Columbia  anc!  Rtit^n  Col1c)]^-s;  student  of  art  in  ICiiro- 
prari  K'tllT'ea  an(J  nrl  rrntr**.  MrinVr  of  New  York  Biir.  1S77:  Lil>rartan  of 
SuRc  CcIlpse,  since  1S78.  Lecturer  in  I'nivimiity  councaof  lcctur«tutGt>iuiul)iik, 
Unrviinl,  PriiicctDn,  mid  otliyr  colli-giw  throtiglioiit  t'lp  United  Stutm.  Author 
of  Srri«ii»  Art  in  Ammea;  Frinnjyka  of  Art;  JJow  to  Judge  a  /ViKM;  Hittvry 
oj  Faitttint/;  Old  Dutch  a-nd  Fttmixh  Manltm:  Modim  Frmfh  Masiera;  Jlaitan 
Painting;  ttld  E'nglixh  Mttatirt;  Thr  MtfiJiiiu)  n!  Fv-hirm:  Th»  Dnerl;  Xaturt  for 
ittOvrniiaie;  The  Opal  Sta;  ttadjnany  articleslorpapeieatidmagaxuim.  Editor 
oi  Art  Itevieu):  TheSttutio.] 

Gknti.kmen.  —  I  have  becD  aakod  by  the  officera  of  this  Conprwa 
til  sppak  to  you  to-day  on  the  "  Development  of  the  History  of  Art" 
—  not  of  art  itself,  nor  of  itfi  history,  but  of  the  men  who  writfi 
the  history  and  of  the  methods  which  they  use  in  its  construction. 
In  other  words,  I  am  to  speak  of  the  science  of  the  historj-  of  art. 
There  has  been  strict  uijunction  laid  upon  me  that  I  talk  not  more 
than  forty-five  minutes,  so  you  will  pariion  me  if  I  plunge  into  the 
subject  without  preface  or  apolo^. 

Some  months  ago,  in  conversation  with  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished crities,  I  ehanoed  to  remark  that  the  art-books  of  to-day  were 
so  much  belter  than  those  of  twenty  ynars  ago.  "  Yes,"  he  answered, 
"  the  books  arc  better  than  the  art."  By  which  caustic  extravagance 
he  probably  meant  that  the  art  was  not  so  very  bad  nor  the  writing 
80  very  goo<i,  but  merely  that  both  had  improved.  Certainly  there 
has  been  a  great  advance  since  the  days  when  our  fathers  wrote 
expansive  essays  upon  sculpture  and  painting,  guessing  at  both  their 
facts  and  their  feelings,  with  a  charming  commingling  of  frankness 
and  ignorance.  The  standard  ha.**  been  raised.  Something  more  is 
now  required  of  the  writer  than  a  mificellanrous  "taste  for  art."  He 
must  have  knowledge  gained  at  fimt  hand,  knowledge  not  only  of 
the  work  of  art  whereof  he  writes,  but  knowledge  of  mBterialB, 
methods,  mediums,  sehooU,  guilds,  peoples,  languages,  countries, 
rlimates,  skies — all  things  that  may  even  remotely  relate  to  the 
production  of  the  artist  or  his  art.  He  must  have  discernment,  judg- 
ment, and  above  all  s>Tnpathy,  or  that  intuitive  feeling  which  enables 
him  to  grasp  the  spirit  and  quality  of  a  work  without  perhaps  know- 
ing just  why  or  how.  And  finally  he  must  have  the  ability  to  tell 
what  he  knows  in  a  readable  manner  —  in  a  language  that  may  be 
understood  by  the  common  people. 

Happily  much  of  this  equipment  ia  now  our  possession.  The  writers 
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of  the  newer  art-criticism  are  certainly  faraheat)  of  all  predecessors 
in  ktiowle<lge.  Aij  for  their  writing,  it  is  su  good  tliat  one  wonders  it  is 
not  better.  By  that  I  meaji  inon:  convincing,  more  satisfying,  more 
ncccptablc  as  ihi:  final  word.  "  But  there  is  no  final  word,"  you  say. 
Pray,  why  not?  "Because  hiatorj*  has  to  be  rcwrittca  every  ten 
years."  And  flRain  I  asl!,  Why?  You  may  retort  about  "a  new  point 
of  view,"  "more  perspective,"  "a  broader  outlook,"  and  all  tliat; 
■which  i»  perhaps  only  another  way  of  saying  that  we  of  the  present 
do  not  see  truly  or  estimate  truly,  or  report  truly.  If  we  did,  history 
would  not  have  to-be  rewritten  "cverj-  ten  years,"  J'Jthcr  the  system 
or  the  operator  i£  at  fault,  and  wc  shall  not  go  far  astray  If  we  enter- 
tain suspicions  of  both.  At  any  mtc,  let  us  took  into  the  matter  far 
a  moment,  1  am  not  here  to  combat  the  higher  criticism  in  art,  nor 
am  I  here  to  accept  it  with  an  unthinking  gulp  as  one  would  a  dose  of 
medicine.  It  has  been  of  immense  value  and  Is  not  to  be  sneered  at; 
but  if  it  were  quite  ijerfcct,  quite  acceptable,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  revised  editions;  and  the  art-historian  of  thencxt  generation  would 
lack  an  occupation.  Instead  of  something  tentative  wo  ehould  have 
a  finality. 

Nuw  it  IS  frequently  said  —  and  often  with  a  little  smile  as  though 
conscious  of  some  absurdity  —  that  the  archawlogiat  or  historian 
is  lost  if  he  have  not  imagination.  He  must  have  a  mind  for  the 
plausible  and  the  possible,  a  mint!  to  discern  a  mountfiin  in  a  mole- 
hill, perceive  Praxiteles  in  a  Roman  garden  sculpture,  or  a  forgotten 
masterpiece  by  Giorgione  in  u  panel  sigiiw!  Cariani.  And  that  aa  a 
general  proposition  is  pcrhups  sound  entmgb.  It  would  be  a  strangely 
deficient  intelligence  that  could  not  put  signs  and  characteristics 
together  and  coiitilude  that  Cariani  and  (Jiurfiionc  were  of  the  satoe 
school  and  period.  That  Carinni  painted  ccrtnin  alleged  Giorgiones 
or  Correggios  Is  a  much  longer  step,  a  much  larger  imagining,  and 
one  that  may  vcrj'  easily  load  us  into  error  unless  gtiarded  at  every 
point.    Let  me  illustrate  that. 

When  Mr,  Charles  Waldstrin  saw  a  water-worn  marble  head  among 
a  group  of  broken  fragments  in  the  Louvre  lie  folt  almost  instantly, 
aa  he  tells  us,  "that  this  was  n  %x*ork  not  Romany  but  Greek,  and 
moreover  of  tho  great  period  of  Greek  art."  That,  to  begin  with,  is 
a  perfectly  proper  exercise  of  the  archipologist's  imagination.  He  tells 
us  further  that  "  the  conviclion  soon  forced  itself  upon  him  that  here 
was  a  piece  of  Attic  workmanship  of  the  period  corresponding  to  the 
earlier  works  of  Phidias  and,  though  reserving  the  final  verification 
for  the  time  when  it  would  bo  posaible  to  make  a  dotflilcd  cxamioation 
»nd  comparison  with  the  metopes,  be  was  morally  convinced  that 
this  was  the  head  of  a  Laptth  belonging  to  one  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon."  So  far,  so  good;  but  had  Mr.  Waldstcin  stopped  there 
and  claimed  a  newly  discovered  fact  in  art-tiistory  by  virtue  of  his 
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intuition  or  imagination  lie  would  not  have  been  writing  art^histoiy. 
but  nrrant  assumption.  Jt  was  a  mere  conjecture  and  not  a  demon- 
slratioB  —  not  a  fact  proved.  But  in  this  instance  at  least,  he  did  not 
stop  there.  He  ran  down  the  history  of  tJiat  liead  and  found  in  it 
confirmation.  He  compared  the  kind  of  stone,  the  exact  measure- 
ments, the  treatment  of  frontal  bone,  flesh,  and  hair,  the  frown 
of  the  brow  and  the  protrusion  of  the  lip,  the  paseion,  spirit,  and 
whole  quality  of  the  head  with  the  Parthcoon  metopes.  FinaUy  he 
took  a  cast  of  the  head  to  Londrm.  fitted  it  on  the  shoulders  of  one 
of  the  Lapiths  in  the  Britit^h  Museum,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seebg  that  it  fitted  exactly  even  to  the  lines  of  the  fracture  in 
the  neck.  That  I  should  say  waa  a  pniper  exercise  of  the  combininK 
imagination  —  nay,  more,  a  stroke  of  real  genius.  And  that  is  art- 
history  properly  constructed,  authoritative,  and  final  in  its  conclu- 
sion. That  chapter  at  least  will  not  have  to  be  rewritten  in  ten 
years  or  in  this  century. 

But  it  is  not  mK:h  imagination  as  thin  that  sati>fieii  aomc  of  our  more 
advanced  thinkers.  They  mean  by  "  imagination"  only  too  oftm  the 
ftbility  to  construct  "a  working  hypothesis" — a  scheme  of  cauao 
and  etfcct  into  which  the  facts  can  be  somehow  squeezed  and  made 
to  do  service  even  though  the  machinery  creaks  a  bit  in  the  working. 
Professor  Furtwftngler.  for  example,  in  his  learned  volume  on  the 
MoiUrpiccta  of  Greek  Sculpture  has  no  hesitation  whatever  in  pointing 
out  to  us  the  exact  style  of  Phidias,  something  about  which  we  had 
thoURht  our  information  a  trifle  hazy.  But  Professor  Furtwinglcr 
explains  it  by  supposing  a  ea^e.  He  has  an  hypothesis  and  the  hy- 
pothesis is  the  thing.  Whether  it  wrecks  probability,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter Phidias  himself,  is  of  small  conse(|uetice.  Ho  tells  us  that  there 
were  countless  copies  of  Greek  marbles  made  m  Rome  and  /or  Rome, 
And  that  the  works  of  Phidias  must  certainly  have  been  among  the 
copied.  Assumption  number  one.  All  that  is  necessary  then  to  under- 
stand his  style,  method,  and  spirit  is  to  read  him  in  the  Latin  trans- 
lation, study  him  in  the  Roman  copies.  Assumption  number  two, 
resting  upon  assumption  number  one.  Some  people  might  have  dif- 
ficulty in  picking  out  these  copies,  but  Professor  FurtwSngler,  who 
kno^-s  about  copies,  variants,  and  replicas,  has  no  trouble  in  laying 
hia  hand  upon  these  various  marbles  in  European  galleries.  Assump- 
tion number  three,  or  rather  a  substitution  of  Professor  Furt.wjing- 
lor's  judgment  for  the  fact.  He  begins  with  the  Lemnian  Venus  and 
ends  with  the  coins  and  vases,  and  there  you  have  the  style  of 
Phidias,  proved  to  an  eye-lash.  H  you  protest  that  this  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  that  if  one  link  in  the  chain  is  faulty  or  lacking,  the  whole 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  that  no  logical  proof,  not  even  hearsay 
evidence,  is  offered,  you  are  somehow  scouted  as  old  fogey,  and  not 
in  sympatliy  with  the  modem  movement. 
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Tlie  evil  of  this  tbcorizioj^  ia  two-fold.  Tirst,  the  hypothesis  te 
acet>pted  aa  proven  fact  by  the  rank  and  file,  and  is  written  down 
finally  us  history.  It  it!  the  kind  of  history,  to  he  eure,  that  has  to  be 
rewritten  every  ten  years — a  kind  that  could  not  live  ten  minutes 
by  virtue  of  its  own  atrenglh;  —  but  nuverlhelcsa  it  is  accepted,  and 
confuses  for  a  time.  Secondly,  thcleaniinKand  riacarcb  put  into  such 
B  theory  is  not  placed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  does  not  count  for 
as  much  as  it  Ethnnld  becaunc  used  to  uphold  a.  questionable  structure. 
That  ifl  .sueh  a  pity,  particularly  in  the  ease  of  Professor  Furtwfiugler, 
whase  knowledge  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

One  feels  some  regret  of  this  kind  in  reading  the  works  of  bo  cautious 
an  archa'ologist  as  Profcsaor  George  Porrot.  His  histories  of  ancient 
art  are  montimental,  marvels  of  patient  research  nnd  shrrwd  percep- 
tion; and  yet  when  he  comes  to  Greece,  his  final  Roal,  and  opens  with 
his  volumes  on  Mykenaean  art  he  shakes  our  faith  In  his  judgment 
somewhat.  For  instance,  he  accepts  the  Schliemann  conclusion 
about  Troy.  Schlicniann,  it  will  be  remembered,  dreamed  aa  a  boy 
of  finding  Troy  and  Agamemnon's  Tomb,  and  when  afi  a  man  be 
started  out  in  aoarch  of  them  he  naturally  found  them  in  the  firet 
mound  he  unearthed.  Had  he  been  seeking  Aladdin's  lamp  he  would 
have  found  it  in  the  first  junk-shop  on  the  Mouski.  Professor  Perrot, 
strangely  enough,  accepts  this  hypothesis,  and  couples  it  with  the 
theory  of  the  sequential  development  of  the  Greek  race.  Of  couraethis 
combined  theory  is  not  impossible,  not  improbable.  Indeed,  it  is 
made-  (|uite  plausible;  and  yt't  one  may  question  whether  it  is  th« 
archEcoiogiat's  or  the  historian's  affair  to  theorize  and  argue  to  such 
an  extent.  Imagination  may,  in  the  end,  remain  imagination,  and  the 
argument  may  be  true  enough  and  yet  point  to  a  false  conclusion. 
The  facta  are  tliese.  The  mound  which  t^chliemann  discovered  and 
railed  Troy  was  found  to  contain  three  strata,  each  one  reBective  of 
a  diffprpnt  stage  of  civilization.  Professor  Porrot's  eonolusion  is  that 
the  ,«io-ralli!d  Stone-Age  man  of  the  first  stratum  was  the  Unea!  ances- 
tor of  the  Bronse-Agc  Trojan  of  the  third  .stratum.  And  so  the  llnka 
in  a  chain  arc  fori^fd  to  bIiow  you  how  the  Greek  finally  came  to  power 
and  splendor,  in  life  as  in  art. 

But  now  let  us  see  how  it  might  have  been;  let  us  imagine  some- 
thing not  a  whit  less  improbable.  Suppose  this  eity  of  St.  Louis 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  buried  deep,  forgotten.  Two  thousand 
ycarB  hence  it  is  dug  up  by  scientific  historians.  They  find  in  the 
ruins  three  strata  rcprcfentiiif;  three  stages  of  civilization.  They 
first  dig  out  the  remains  of  a  twcnty-«tory  "sky-scmpcr,"  then  the 
remains  of  a  log  hut,  and  under  all  they  find  mounds  and  mound- 
builders'  pottery.  The  conehieion  according  to  Professor  Perrot 
would  be  most  obvious.  The  present  people  of  St.  Louis  must  have 
evolved  from  their  ancestors,  the  Mound-Buildcrsl     It  is  all  very 
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plausible.  There  i«  nothing  \rrong  with  the  argument.  But  the  coo- 
chiRion  is  gomewhat  bi>side  the  truth.  The  imagination  has  imagined 
entirely  too  much. 

It  is  not  different  wi  th  the  re-constructors  of  the  h  istory  of  painting. 
The  higher  criticiam  is  more  rampant  there  perhaps  than  elsewhere. 
Painters  long  dead  and  forgotten  are  reeiirr«cted,  galvanized  into 
life,  or  roconstnietcd  on  scientifie  prineiples;  and  panels  and  altar- 
pieces  are  tossed  about  from  painter  to  painter  like  balls  in  a 
tenni»K:ourt.  If  an  ichthyologist  can  reconstruct  a  fish  from  a  single 
bone,  what  prevents  an  archaeologist  from  utTiting  the  biography  of 
Rembrandt  from  his  pictur«8.  There  are  only  two  or  three  bones  in 
Rembrandt's  life,  but  when  put  together  by  the  aid  of  the  life-giving 
imagination  they  may  pnidu«e  something  startling.  We  know  no- 
thing of  importance  about  Rembrandt's  youth,  family,  or  bringing- 
up:  but  here  is  a  picture  by  liim  out  of  which  we  may  lie  able  to 
distort  Bome  evidence.  It  was  evidently  painted  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  It  shows  the  portrait  of  a  woman  past  middle  life. 
Rembrandt  being  a  poor  young  man  could  not  afford  to  hire  -sitters 
or  models  and  therefow  it  i.s  probable  that  he  painted  the  membeni 
of  his  own  family.  This  is  doubtless  his  mother.  iShe  holds  n  liock 
in  her  hand.  It  is  no  doubt  the  Bible,  bci^ausc  other  books  were  scarce 
in  those  days.  From  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Hiblr  we  may  infer  that 
Rembrandt's  mother  was  a  religious  woman.  Ergo:  she  nnust  have 
brought  Rembrandt  tip  in  the  faith!  And  that,  you  see,  accounts 
for  Remhnmdt  pointing  .so  many  n?ligioU9  pieturesl 

I  do  not  think  I  am  here  exaggerating  very  much  the  line  of  argu- 
ment followed  in  the  most  recent  and  the  most  important  life  of 
Rembrandt.  It  is  a  ver>-  interesting  way  of  building  up  a  life,  or  a 
house  of  cards,  tia  you  please.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  keep  on  with 
your  inferences  and  you  will  surely  arrive.  And  the  result  is  what? 
Why,  the  ncceptanee  of  the  hypothesis  ns  proven  fact.  On  what 
other  ground  can  one  explain  the  Vienna  Gallery  Catalogue  naming 
one  of  its  portraita  by  Rembrandt,  "Rembrandt's  Mother,"  or,  the 
Berlin  Gallery  Catalogue  writing  down  "Hcndrickje  Sloffels"  as 
the  subject  of  another  Rembrandt  portrait.  There  ie  not  a  scrap  of 
evidence  that  would  be  accepted  in  a  police  eourt  for  either  title. 
We  have  no  facts  about  the  looks  of  either  Rembrandt's  mother  or 
his  mistress:  but  the  imagination  of  the  critic  can  supply  the  vacancy. 
And  this  is  sometimes  called  scientifie  art-history,  when  It  would 
hardly  pass  muster  as  historical  romance! 

And  there  in  my  friend,  Mr.  Berenson,  who  knows  more,  I  believe, 
about  Italian  painting  than  any  one  living,  confusing  histon,-  with 
some  of  his  concluaions  while  illuminating  it  with  others.  That 
imagination,  without  which  no  historian's  equipment  in  complete, 
seems  to  be  leading  so  many  of  them,  like  a  will-o'-thc-wisp,  into 
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strange  morasecB,  Perhaps  Mr.  BerenBon  is  lees  blinded  by  if.  tlian 
others  because  he  frankly  says  that:  "MetliCKi  intereste  me  more 
than  results,  the  functioning  of  the  mind  much  more  than  the 
pplipmeral  objoc't  nf  functioiiiug."  He  is  more  iiitereisted  in  whether 
hi,s  hj-pnthetiiB  will  work  oui  than  in  the  facts  which  coodtitutc 
historv.  Re  has  "long  chcrlsliLii  tlit;  L-onvicUon  that  the  vorld'a  art 
cun  be,  nay,  should  be.  atmlit-d  as  iiidcpvadently  of  all  document* 
as  the  world's  fauna  or  the  world's  flora." 

Now  let  me  cite  just  one  instanee  of  the  way  this  principle  has 
worked  in  the  handK  of  Mr.  Berenson.  He  notes,  as  many  of  ur  have 
not*^i.  that  there  are  a.  number  of  fifteenth-cunturj*  Flonrntinc 
pic^tiimt.  variouHly  attribiitt'd  in  the  Kuropean  galleries  to  Botticelli, 
Filippo  Lippi.  and  i'ilippino.  which  an;  obviously  by  one  hand.  Ue 
riglitly  a.Soume8  tliat  those  pictures  may  be  by  a  painter  now  unknown 
and  forgotten.  He  brings  them  togetlier  and  shows  their  points 
of  resemblance  quite  confllusively.  It  is  really  a  fine  clearing  up  of 
a  dubious  lot  of  pictures,  done  skillfully  and  with  grrat  knowledge. 
Had  he  rested  there,  with  the  etaf-cmcnt  that  (his  painter  was 
unkiionx,  no  one  could  have  found  the  Utai  fault  with  his  mctttal 
functioning.  But  he  goes  a  step  further.  He  ventures,  half  in  jest 
and  half  in  earnest,  to  give  this  unknown  painttr  a  name,  a  manu- 
factured name  —  Amicodi  Sandro  —  that  is  the  friend  oreompamon 
in  art  of  .Samlro  Botticelli.  He  not  only  constructs  and  names 
ibis  painter  but  he  actually  makes  him  influence  Filippino  ia  order 
to  account  for  a  something  in  Filippino's  work  not  traceable  to  his 
reputed  maHter  Bottieelli  I 

I  Kubiiiit  that,  however  clover,  audaeious,  or  inspired  this  method 
of  Mr.  Berenson'a  may  seem,  it  is  not  pnxluetive  of  arl-hiatorj*; 
and  if  you  ask  mc  what  harm  it  docs  1  answer  that  I  liave  seen  since 
that  essay  was  n-ritteu,mure  than  once,  thcnameof  Amicudi  Saudro 
recorded  in  art-histories  as  a  fact  and  not  a  figment.  It  will  take 
many  years  before  that  man  of  straw  is  finally  removetl  from  the 
pathway,  and  mefintinie  it  is  a  stumbliiig-blork  to  those  who  are 
seeking  the  tnith  of  hlstrir>'.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  creation  of 
such  an  homunculus  does  not  exemplify  the  science  of  the  historj- 
of  art  at  all.  The  method  is  not  scientific  In  the  true  eeusc  but  wildly 
speculative;  though  I  admit  it  is  intcreeting  and  in  ita  iDcidontoJ 
information  most  instnietive. 

The  worst  or  the  best,  if  you  pifvase,  nf  all  these  modern  critics  and 
historians  ia  that  they  arc  not  to  be  ignored.  They  arc  very  learned, 
very  kei^n  seere,  very  appreciative-  students.  And  in  the  main  they 
are  on  the  right  track.  1  myself  was  committed  to  the  Morellian 
theory  over  twenty  yc«ra  ago,  and  1  am  still  ft  student  of  it  and  a 
believer  in  it.  It  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  establishing  the  authenticity 
of  works  of  ait;  but  it  i«  not  the  whole  truth,  not  tlie  only  truth,  not 
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finfllity  in  itsolf.    11  needs  support  from  without,  and  every  scrap  of 
evidence  that  corroborates  should  be  bmiiKht  to  bear. 

As  for  evidence  it.self  and  its  weight  I  sometimes  sigh  for  a  good 
book  on  the  "  Value  of  Human  Testimony,"  and  a  eotnpanion  vohime 
on  "  What  ia  l-ogic?  "  They  should  bo  in  the  hands  of  every  historian 
of  art,  It  i£  necessary,  of  cour&e,  that  Ihc  connoiEseur  should  know 
what  is  a  c(>py,  what  a  variant,  what  an  original;  but  it  is  also 
□eeessnry  that  he  should  know  what  is  common  s^nse.  It  is  not,  for 
instance,  common  sense  to  caet  out  all  documents  alxiut  pictures 
or  marbles  simply  because  some  of  them  have  been  misleading  or 
erroneous.  A  Raphael  contract  or  agreement  to  paint  a  Uercules  and 
the  Nemean  Lion  may  be  worthless  because  the  agreement  was  never 
carried  out;  but  a  Raphael  agreement  for  a  "Sehuol  of  Atliene" 
would  be  e.\cellenl  evidence  because  the  agreement  «.««  carried  out. 
To  be  sure,  a  document  may  point  to  a  certaiu  altar-piece  which 
was  afterward  stolen  and  a  copy  quietly  put  in  its  place,  and  in  such 
a  case  criticism  is  justified  in  saying  that  the  copy  is  a  copy  and  not 
the  original;  but  the  agreement  of  Correggio  to  paint  the  "Holy 
Night "  now  in  the  Drejid^n  Gallery  is  extant  and  is  good  corrobor- 
ative proof  of  the  Dresden  picture  having  Iwen  painted  by  Correggio. 
True  enough  documents  have  been  forged  and  so  also  have  signatures 
—  forged  galore  —  but  thi-re  arc  true  documents  oa  there  are  true 
signatures,  and  cither  or  both  may  be  trustworthy  evidence.  The 
question  of  probability  comes  in  just  here.  There  is  nothing  inher- 
ently impnibable  about  the  inscription  on  the  St,  Bax'on  altar-piece 
to  the  effect  that  Hubert  van  Eyck  began  It  and  Jan  van  Kyck 
finished  it.  If  it  were  a  lie,  it  would  not  have  been  toicnitetl  there 
in  the  first  place.  It  has  always  been  accepted  as  a  true  staterocut 
until  the  recent  e.xhibiti&n  of  early  Flemish  art  at  Bruges  gave  the 
critics  a  chanco  to  spin  theories  and  formulate  doubts.  The  St. 
Bavon  altar-piece  failed  to  fit  thetheoriee  and .  nf  course, the  theories 
could  not  be  in  error.  The  altar-piece  was  wrong.  Then  followetl  slur 
and  innuendo,  the  glance  askance,  and  the  "I  could  an  1  would," 
all  because  the  entice  wanted  to  reconstruct  the  lost  personality  of 
Hubert  van  Eyck  by  taking  away  from  the  established  personality 
of  Jan  van  Eyck.  In  fact  the  defects  of  the  newer  criticism  have  been 
exemplified  in  the  most  extravagant  form  in  the  recent  attempts  at 
Teirriting  the  history  of  the  early  Flemings.  The  writers  have  put 
down  a  long  eeries  of  unsupported  guesses  and  asked  their  acceptance 
&8  facts,  ignoring  all  papers,  past  histories  and  traditions  as  mere 
"petty  doeu mentation." 

Without  doubt  a  signature  or  inscription  needs  support  by  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  work  it«elf,  but  where  one  confirms  the  other 
both  should  be  accepted.  And  every  one  knows  that  written  history, 
Buch  as  that  of  Lucian  or  Vaaari,  is  not  to  be  trusted  implicitly.   It 
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needs  confirmation,  but  is  not  the  less  in  itself  a  positive  aid  to  cod- 
\'iction.  It  cannot  be  tossed  aaide  &a  worthless,  nor  yet  again  U0Cd 
»s  a  skiilGton  key  to  unlock  any  door.  That  Pliny  reeords  the  making 
of  a  VenuH  by  Skopaa  is  no  proof  wliatever  that  a  Venua  foand  in 
the  ruins  of  Ilomc  is  a  copy  or  a  variant  of  the  Sknpas  marble.  At 
thai  rate  you  could  make  documenta  prove  anything  you  pleased. 
If,  on  the  eonlrary,  Vasari  eays  that  Giorgione  •vae  a  pupil  of  Do  Hi  pi 
it  la  to  be  believed,  even  though  Giorgioredops  not  show  tracea  of 
the  Bellini  shop  in  his  work.  na*tien-Lepage  did  not  show  Cabonel 
nor  did  Whiatler  in  his  late  work  show  Gleyre,  but  each  was  a  pupil 
of  each  as  stated. 

There  is,  to  be  aure,  plenty  of  old  woman's  gossip  retailed  by 
the  old  chroniclers  that  may  not  be  believed  nt  all.  Tbe  thread- 
b&re  stories  about  Dtodolus,  the  first  sculptor  of  Givece,  who  car\'ed 
the  gods  80  true  to  life  that  they  had  to  be  bound  with  ropes  to  keep 
them  from  walking  away,  about  Zcuxis  deceiving  the  birds  with 
p&iuted  grapes,  and  Psrrhasios  deceiving  Zeuxis  with  a  painted 
curtain,  arc  merely  pleasant  nonsense.  Quite  useless  as  well  as 
improbable  are  many  tales  of  Vasari — that  story,  for  instance, 
retold  from  Ghil)crti,  of  GioLUt  the  sheep-boy  being  diseovened  by 
Cimabue  drawing  sheep  on  a  stone  and  the  old  painter  standing 
aghast  at  the  excellence  of  the  drawing.  The  story  is  of  small 
importance,  whether  fact  or  fiction;  but  we  have  a  strung  induce- 
ment to  doubt  it  because  we  have  Giotto's  aheep  prcacrvcd  to  us 
on  the  wall  of  the  Arena  Chapel  in  Padua.  They  are  naiscrablc  little 
wooden  sheep  out  of  a  toy  Noah's-Ark  and  not  even  a  Byzantine- 
trained  painter  like  Dmabue  could  have  been  staggered  by  tbem. 
On  the  contrary,  had  the  atory  read  that  Giotto  was  a  donkey-boy, 
and  was  discovered  by  Cimabue  drawing  his  donkey,  it  would  be 
equally  unimportant  perhaps,  but  certainly  more  believable,  for  W6 
have  Giotto's  donkey  in  the  "Flight  into  Eg>-pt"  in  that  same  Arena 
Chapel,  and  a  very  excellent  donkey  it  is,  too.  It  might  easily 
enough  have  astonished  Gmabue,  for  it  is  astonishing  to  artista 
greater  learning  even  to  this  day. 

Tradition  —  tradition  handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth  — is  not 
a  thing  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  It  is  often  the  very  basts  of  hi8tor>*. 
Traditional  accounts  of  Goethe, Shake3peare,Reynolds, or  Frnns  Hala, 
their  methods  of  work,  their  conversation  or  personal  appearance 
may  all  be  acceptable.  Just  so  with  traditions  about  art  works.  If  all 
the  history  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  were  lost,  the  tradition  that  Michael 
Attgi^lo  painted  the  celling  would  still  be  believable  — more  bcUev- 
ablc  perhaps  than  the  talc  of  Beovenuto's  escape  from  the  neighbor- 
ing castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  frescoes  themselves  would  corroborate 
it.  Again,  the  "  Madonna  of  the  Rocks"  in  the  Louvre  is  said  not 
to  be  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.    But  it  came  to  tbe  Louvre  from  the 
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collectiou  of  Francis  I,  in  whose  service  Leonardo  worked  and  died. 
In  the  kiiig's  lifetime  it  was  considcreda  Leonardo;  and  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  Francis  would  be  deceived  about  it.  The  tradition  haa 
come  on  down  to  the  present  time  and  is  believable.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  "Madonna  of  the  Rocks"  is  not  in  Leonardo's  beet 
manner;  trgo,  he  did  not  do  it  at  all.  TTiat,  on  the  principle  that 
the  king  can,  do  no  wrong,  and  that  Homer  never  nods,  whereas  we 
know  that  all  Homem  do  nod  uccasionally,  and  that  the  greatest 
painters  somelimea  do  poor  work. 

However,  the  inferior  work  does  milit-ate  agaiii^t  the  tradition  of 
this  Madonnapicture,  just  as  Giotto's  sheep  discredit  Ghiberti's  story 
about  Giotto.  For  it  cannot  be  dented  that  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  work  of  a.rt  itself  is  the  best  evidence  of  all.  Tliere  the  newer  erit- 
icitjui  ia  well  baaed  and  deserving  of  all  prui.se.  Yet  because  the  ana- 
ly&la  of  a  picture  or  a  niarbic  is  the  safetit  of  ail  methods,  it  is  perhaps 
the  one  that  is  the  most  often  put  in  peril.  It  is  so  easy  to  dolerniine, 
almost  at  a  glance,  the  national  and  provincial  oharaeteristies  of  a 
work  — 80  e-Bsy  to  locate  an  unknown  marble  or  picture  in  its  century, 
school,  town,  and  almost  workshop  —  that  the  attribution  to  a  certain 
artist  is  often  jumped  at  with  equal  ease  and  haute.  Hut  the  di(!i> 
culty  is  enormously  incrra»ed  as  the  hunt  draws  to  a  close.  When  the 
style,  spirit.  Ut:kni^ue,  type,  mannerisms,  and  characteristics  of, 
say,  an  altar-piece  arc  so  marked  that  you  locate  it  in  the  workshop 
of  Bellini  or  Pt;rugino  or  Costa,  your  search  has  but  begun.  You 
are  now  brought  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  pupils,  imitators, 
copyists,  even  forgers.  And  the  last  are  not  so  deapicabte.  There 
was  a  clever  rascal  recently  at  work  in  Siena,  who  has  deceived  the 
very  elect  with  his  forgeriee  of  old  Sienese  pictures;  and  wc  all 
know  how  forgoriea  of  Corot  and  Duprfi  have  led  astray  the  PariB 
experts  for  many  years.  But  forgeries  aside,  there  are  the  genuine 
pictures  of  pupils  and  imitators  that  show  the  master's  mannerisms 
and  characteristics  to  the  ver>'  life.  No  one  is  too  cunning  to  be 
deceived  by  them.  Botticini  is  sometimes  read  into  Botticelli,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  sometimes  Botticelli  is  back  of  the  label 
Bottieini.  Great  caution  is  necessary,  and  in  the  end  the  final  test 
is  hardly  scientific  at  all.  It  is  brought  about  by  an  appeal  to  the 
quality  of  the  picture  —  the  quality  of  drawing,  contour,  light- 
and-shade,  color.  The  questions  are  formulated,  "  la  the  line  of  that 
firm  quality,  that  lightnees  of  touch  here  and  emphasis  there,  worthy 
of  Raphael?  "  "  Has  that  I ight-and-Hhade  a  subtlety  anil  depth  and 
gradation  worthy  of  I-ponanio?  "  "  Does  that  color-note  ring  true  to 
Titian?  "  In  other  words,  it  is  by  Its  quality  that  one  should  say 
whether  lie  has  in  hand  a  piece  of  silk  or  a  piece  of  gingham,  and  by 
a  similar  test  he  ehoiild  be  able  to  tell  a  work  of  a  master  from  that 
of  an  imitator,  a  copyist,  or  a  foJ:gcr.    But  this  brings  in  the  person- 
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ility  of  the  nrtist  and  the  spirit  and  filing  of  his  work  whirh  is  last 
century 's  method  of  criticism  —  a  method  now  somewhBt  obsolescent 
because  regarded  as  unscientific. 

So  you  see  that  with  all  the  newer  and  higher  criticism  has  taught 
US,  there  is  still  cause  for  doubt  and  room  for  caution.  And  these 
must  inevitably  centre  about  extravagant  theories  and  unproved 
hypotheses.  Thai  very  quality  of  imagination,  which  has  been 
esteemed  8  virtue  in  the  historian,  lias  by  coutiQUous  abuse  become 
little  short  of  a  vice.  By  ita  employment  art^history  has  become 
less  of  a  fact  and  more  of  a  fiction,  until  now  people  scarcely  know 
what  to  believe  about,  let  us  say,  Giorgione,  Lotto,  the  van  Eycks, 
or  Phidias.  Miro,  and  Jean  Goujon.  Skepticism  is  bred  of  this,  and 
I  know  of  no  more  discounigiiig  Blale  of  mind.  When  a  person 
does  not  know  what  to  belie^-e  and  doubts  ever)*thiiig,  he  some- 
times thinks  tliat  at  Icaat  lie  is  scientific,  but  in  reality  he  is  only 
unliappy. 

If  I  were  aeked  the  remedy  for  this  ailment  of  hietorical  criticism 
I  should  certainly  suggest  that  there  be  less  of  this  twisting  and 
warping  of  facts  to  fit  a  pret;onceived  theory  — less  of  subjective 
tumgination  and  mental  functioning  and  more  of  objective  fact. 
Why  not  state  the  facta  as  they  are  and  let  the  reader  draw  his  own 
conclusions?  It  \b  the  business  of  the  liistorian  or  tiie  critic  to  get 
at  the  truth;  it  is  not  a  part  of  his  buaincss  to  be  forever  putting 
the  other  fellow  in  the  wrong.  He  is  not,  or  should  not  be,  a  partisan 
advocate  tiying,  by  contorted  statement  and  specious  argument, 
to  win  the  case  for  Tils  client,  whether  rightfully  or  athcrwis<;;  he 
should  be  an  investigator  trying  to  establish  the  truth,  though  the 
finding  of  it  should  shake  his  idol  from  itn  pedestal. 

Jf  1  mistake  not,  impartial  investigation,  with  the  truth  only  as 
a  goal,  is  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  very  newest  criticism,  and  is  to  be  the 
ruling  factor  in  the  science  of  art-history  for  tlie  next  decade.  Some 
little  volumes  recently  published  — Michotl  Angela,  by  Sir  Chartea 
Holroyd .  and  DonateUo,  by  Lord  Balcarrea  —  will  point  my  meaning. 
In  them  one  feels  the  diepositton  to  get  at  the  truth  without  partisan 
bias;  and  in  the  DonattUo  book  you  have  an  nsscmbling  of  the  fact* 
without  dogmatic  utterances  and  fine-spun  theories.  That,  it  seems 
to  me,  IB  as  it  should  be.  M  there  is  anything  very  obvious  or  note- 
worthy about  the  man  or  his  work  or  the  period,  the  facta  will  all 
point  toward  it;  if  there  is  not,  all  the  argument  in  the  world  will 
fail  to  convince.  There  Ls  something  radically  wrong  with  the  theory 
that  hue  to  be  argued  through  five  hundred  pagca.  It  doth  protest 
too  much. 

Now  I  would  not  have  it  thought  for  a  moment  that  I  am  out  of 
sympathy  with  this  higher  criticism  in  art-hi»tor>-,  or  that  I  think  it 
might  better  never  have  been.    On  the  contrary,  it  has  done  great 
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good,  and  tliougb  man>'  of  its  hypotheaea  will  paea  away,  its  discover- 
ies and  its  leamiiig  will  be  the  bases  of  a  truer  development  here- 
after. The  theorj'  of  deacent,  whiph  waa  so  mdely  accepted  twenty- 
6v(>  ypars  ago,  is  now  alinoKt  ctiBcaniGd,  but  evolution  as  a.  principle 
still  exitilji,  and  it  would  be  a  strange  mind  that  could  not  jtee  wonder- 
ful development  in  th«  sciences  &»  the  direct  n-sult  of  that  tlieor>'. 
Suppow  wc  admit  the  hyiJothcaJH  to  ha  false,  the  immense  inform- 
atiou  gained  in  its  puniuit  is  by  no  means  without  its  compciisatioQ. 
The  art-criticism  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  though  it  may  unsettle 
rather  than  convince,  has  nevertheless  been  wonderfully  infonning.' 
The  patient  research,  the  collection  of  materials,  ihe  compurisfin  of 
works,  the  publication  of  reproductions  have  gone  far  to  establish 
a  criticism  that  isscientifieally  buHcd.  The  old  gxipfiswork.  the  hiding 
of  ignor&DCc  by  a  burst  of  emotional  enthuDiaem,  the  trusting  to 
impressions,  the  reliance  upon  tradition  only,  have  rather  passed  into 
the  background.  Wc  are  eertainly  upon  safer  ground  with  a  surer 
fourdatton  under  foot. 

And  what  is  perliaps  of  more  moment  to  the  people  at  large,  we  are 
nearer  to  a  true  underetanding  and  appreciation  of  art.  All  this  criti- 
cism that  is  being  written,  scientific  or  otherwise,  is  of  no  avail  unless 
it  touehee  and  iiiformB  and  influences  Ihe  public.  Art  ia  meant  for 
the  public.  Praxiteles  car\ed  and  Giotlo  built  and  Paolo  Veronese 
painted,  not  for  any  little  group  of  artists,  but  for  the  mob  in  the 
street.  The  orator,  the  noveliet,  the  critic,  tiic  hititorian,  what  use 
for  thera  to  talk  unless  they  have  an  audience?  The  painter  and 
sculptor,  why  should  they  labor  if  no  one  sees  or  caroa?  Let  us  have 
no  nonsense  about  art  being  exclusively  for  the  artist  or  eriticism 
for  the  critic.  If  the  arrow  fly  no  further  than  that,  it  might  better 
not  be  shot  at  all. 

Art  is  for  the  public,  but  the  public  not  being  too  intelligent  has 
always  needed  some  Ruidancc  frum  its  bf.'tler-informcd  Diembcrs, 
and  still  needs  to  be  told  what  U  good  and  what  is  bad,  what  is  to 
be  admired,  and  what  is  to  be  shtinned.  That  gives  about  the  only 
reason  for  the  existence  of  art-critJeism,  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  pre«'nt-day  criticism  deals  with  the  art- 
product  in  the  light  of  the  pmdticcr's  intention.  Art  may  not  be  for 
the  artists  exclusively,  but  the  artist  knows  hits  aim  in  his  work,  and 
it  is  that  aim  rather  than  his  interpreter's  imagination  thai  is  to  be 
explained  to  the  public.  The  day  of  reading  literary  and  romantic 
meanings  into  picttire.'*  and  marbles  is  past-  We  are  too  firmly  based 
in  materials  and  know  the  frr^niV'f  of  all  the  arts  far  too  well  for  that. 
In  its  place  we  are  to-day  appreciating  the  beauties  of  things  purely 
decorative  as  well  as  expressive,  and  realizing  with  the  artists  that 
ideas  arc  good  or  bad  as  they  reveal  or  are  revealed  by  the  partieutnr 
medium  in  which  they  are  cast.  The  public  is  being  tau^U  to  look 
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at  art  from  the  artist's  point  of  view.   And,  once  more,  that  is  as  it 
should  be. 

I  trust  all  this  means  progress,  expansion,  enlightenment.  And  I 
certainly  believe  in  the  future  of  art-history,  though  1  have  devoted 
the  most  of  this  hurried  paper  to  stating  my  unbeliefs.  If  I  have 
deprecated  certain  tendencies  it  is  not  that  the  work  itself  is  so  bad. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  so  good  that  I  could  wish  it  might  be  better, 
more  enduring,  more  authoritative. 
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CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO 
THE   ALLIED  SCIENCES 


BY  ADOLPH  FURTWAENGLER 
(.Tmnalatai  from  the  Oerman  bif  Mu»  Ethel  D.  Puffer,  Cambrid^,  Masa.) 

[Adolph  Furtwiinsler.  Professor  of  Archncology,  Univcnrity  of  Miinirli.  nlnce  1864; 
Director  of  tilyptothcca,  occt!  lSfl4;  Cans^rvatnr  of  Lliir  coUcction  of  Viuca  ana 
of  the  UvpHum  Muacum.  b.  Fn-ibiiix^  Ornniuiy,  June  SO,  1S53-  Pii.l>-  Uumdii 
1874.  Suraar,  Impcriiil  Gcnnnn  ArchciwloeictJ  iBBtitute,  I876-7S;  Manager 
of  ihf  Kxtftvfttinna  at  Olymja*.  J87R-70;  Privnt-dowait,  Umvrmty  of  Bonn, 
187B-S0;  ibid.  Unive-reity  of  B<?rlln,  1880-84;  Prof«BSorof  Archmwlogy,  Bprlin, 
1884-414.  Member  of  llu-'Sdoicty  (or  tlm  Ppomotion  of  Ifolboio  Studios.  London, 
ArehMologic  Society  of  AthiiiK.  liDprrial  Ontiiui  ArthArDluKicul  luftlitute. 
Author  of  niunnrouA  books  and  memoin  on  Aicliaeology.] 

Bi^OHB  we  inquiro  what  clusaical  ar€hactjtog>'  is  t<vday,  aud  what 
it  aims  at,  let  us  ami  a  quick  glance  over  what  it  was  formerly. 

In  the  period  of  the  Rcnnissftncc  and  the  succeeding  time  up  to  the 
rise  of  Winckelmann,  the  study  of  the  monuments  of  nncicnt  art  was 
either  purely  artistic  or  purely  antiquarian,  but  always  abwilutely 
Hnhistorica! .  ArtiHts  made  collections  of  drawings  of  antique  works, 
some  of  which  coHections  arc  fitill  extant;  many  objci'te  wure  also 
enKTavcd  and  published.  People  rejoiced  in  and  admired  the  antique, 
but  they  did  not  perceive  that  in  its  fashioning  it  was  very  diiferent 
from  contemporary'  art;  for  those  drawings  and  engravings  trans- 
lated the  ancient  works  of  art.  completely  in  the  stylistic  forms  of 
their  own  time;  of  an  historical  imderatanding  of  them  there  was 
as  yet  no  trace>  And  the  learned  antiquarians  of  that  period  buaed 
themfielves  with  ancient  iconography  and  all  sorts  of  minor  matters, 
while  the  elucidation  of  ancient  works  of  art  was  sought  mostly  in 
Roman  history,  which  was  most  familiar  to  them;  here,  too,  the 
historical  understanding  of  the  antique  is  yet  entirely  wanting. 

With  Winckeliiianu  a  new  epoch  begins.  In  hia  History  of  Ai\ei&nt 
Ari  (17611)  the  attempt  is  made  for  the  first  time  to  portray  the  antique 
as  an  evolution,  as  an  historically  conditioned  product  of  different 
Btyiee,  organically  unfolding  one  from  another.    Here  waa  it  first 
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acknowledged  that  the  Greek  is  the  basis  of  the  Rxjmftn  style,  and 
that  the  plastic  works  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Italy  are 
niOBtly  only  copies  of  lost  Greek  originale,  and  that  the  underetaudiug 
of  moat  of  the  works  of  art  muet  be  reached  through  Greek  legends 
ftad  poetry.  _ 

But  Winckelmann  did  not  oarry  through  to  fulfiUmeat  his  de- 
mand for  historical  appreriution.  la  opposition  to  it  stood  hia  own 
and  his  time's  cunvi<:tion  that  the  antique  was  the  canon  of  all  beauty, 
the  model  and  ideal  iu  which  all  laweof  the  beautiful  were  exemplified, 
aad  which  modern  art  was  bidden  to  imitite  directly.  This  idea 
was  in  complete  contradiction  to  the  historical  \icw,  which  saw  in 
antique  art  not  a  rigid  norm,  but  a  play  of  organically  developing 
style-forms.  These  two  fundamentally  opposed  tendencies  evom 
each  other  continually  in  Winckelmann's  works;  he  was  himself  never 
conscious  of  the  logical  conclusions  of  his  own  new  iiistoricat  concep- 
tion; he  speaks  as  if  there  were  only  one  antique  ideal  form,  holdioR 
as  model  for  all  Umcr  and  forgets  bis  own  gi'eat  achievement,  the 
establishment  of  the  demand  that  the  antique  shall  be  understood  in 
its  evolutjon. 

This  contradiction  was  not  resolved  for  a  long  time  afterwaid; 
indeed,  it  persists  into  modem  times,  inaflmuch  as,  for  instance, 
Overbeek's  treatment  t>f  the  so-called  mythology  of  art  still  suffered 
from  it. 

It  is  the  merit  of  that  intelieetual  tendency  —  really  opposed  to 
Wlnrkelmann's  —  which  was  manifested  first  in  Herder,  then  in  the 
circle  of  the  so-called  Romanticists*  that  a  truly  hiBtorical  method 
in  the  ecience  of  antiquity  came  to  full  formulation  and  conquest 
in  all  fields.  Men  became  able  to  put  themselves  sympathetically 
into  tlie  alien  feeling  of  long-vanished  times.  They  applied  no  longer 
the  absolute  measure  of  fixed  concepts,  but  learned  to  use  relative 
historical  judgments.  The  setniiiigly  liunible  and  lutherto  disdiuned 
now,  tuo,  attained  to  conaidemiiuii.  The  religion,  the  folk-belief  and 
the  whole  mass  of  legend,  as  it  appears  in  poetry,  or  as  embalmed 
only  in  local  tradition,  was  recognized  as  the  source,  as  the  nourish- 
ing soil,  from  which  even  the  humblest  of  tlie  works  of  ancient  arl 
drew  their  intimate  meaning  and  power. 

This  really  new  and  —  for  the  whole  field  of  mental  sciencea  — 
most  blessed  transformutioo,  which  this  historical  feeling,  heretofore 
unattaincd  by  any  epoch,  brought  about,  bad  nevertheless  tmtovrard 
results  for  clas-sical  archaeology,  .attention  was  turned  from  the  really 
artistic  element,  the  essential  form  of  the  work  of  art,  for  only  the 
content  and  signlficanre  and  the  posiljon  of  the  work  in  the  whole 
eulbural  development  was  inquired  into,  and  the  problems  of  the 
aoBthetic  form  were  ignored.  It  is  a  fact  that  very  many  aesthetically 
important  examples  of  the  antique  were  recognized  and  appreciftted 
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by  WinckelmaDQ  and  his  immediate  disciples,  but  were  later  forgotten 
until  in  moet  recent  times  the  threads  were  again  picked  up  where 
the«e  last  bad  let  them  fall. 

Another importaniciroumstance  tended  to  the  same  result,  namely, 
to  the  auppresaion  of  the  artistic  element  in  the  archaeological 
research  of  the  nineteenth  century:  the  extraordJnar}*  accumu- 
lation of  actual  material  which  tiiie  very  period  saw;  what  the  ex- 
cavations, the  travels  and  discoveries  of  all  kinds  brought  to  light 
had  io  he  fir»t  of  nil  sifted  and  ordered,  before  it  was  poRniblc  to 
press  on  to  the  deeper  problems.  Great  tracts  in  the  archaeological 
prmluction  of  the  second  half  nf  the  nineteenth  century  —  and  much 
work  belonging  to  aiule-suKtidizcd  inntttutions  falla  into  this  cluas 
—  arc  chariwtcriztd  by  a  completely  sterile  aridity.  While  aforetime 
Bcarccly  any  but  gifted  spirits  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  antique  art,  now  the  necessary  work  on  the  abundance  of  new 
material  attracted  also  many  mediocre  minds;  and  mediocrity,  here 
aa  elsewhere,  understood  but  too  well  how  to  fix  and  socially  estab- 
lish itscH  with  the  aid  of  state  provision.  Whoever  had  other  and 
higher  aims  found  the  mighty  phalanx  of  unproductive  Philistinism 
against  him. 

But  in  ^ite  of  this  retarding  element,  classical  archaeology  haft 
made  progress,  and.  if  we  now  a>-k  what  is  the  present  status  of  this 
science  and  what  its  aims,  we  must  answer,  that  it  is  in  truth  every- 
where in  its  beginnings,  but  that  it  has  at  least  learned  to  see  what 
ie  most  important  for  it,  what  it  lacks  and  what  it  has  to  do. 

Its  problem  is,  in  brief,  to  envisage  and  to  interpret  the  historj*  of 
ancient  art  from  its  remains  —  just  that  task  in  which  WinckeU 
mann  had  made  the  first  start.  To  interpret  the  history  means  to 
display  the  continuity  of  organic  development  in  the  totality  of 
phenomena  in  the  entire  extant  material  of  antique  art,  to  under- 
stand and  to  value  ever>-thing  as  a  link  in  a  chain,  to  recognize  the 
conditions  from  which  any  given  form  issued,  but  Iwyond  all  to 
penetrate  into  the  individuality  of  just  (his  given  form,  to  grasp  its 
content  OS  well  as  its  artistic  form,  and  finally  to  weigh  in  judgment 
what  is,  as  history,  fully  underatood. 

Thcsc  broad  general  requirements  embrace  an  endless  amount, 
and  if  wc  apply  them  to  the  .tpccial  case,  wc  are  at  once  aware  how 
far  we  are  yet,  for  the  most  part,  from  our  goal.  First  of  all,  the 
material,  even,  is  by  no  means  yet  complete;  it  happily  has  daily 
accessions  still,  and  the  new  is  always  a  help  in  undend/mding  the 
old.  And  even  this  understanding  has  over  now  aaprcts;  what 
the  student  formerly  believed  himself  to  have  understood  and  dis- 
posed of  appears  now  in  fresh  light,  and  this  will  continue,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  for  a  long  time. 

To  be  more  exactly  cogniiant  of  the  ultimate  aim  of  archaeology 
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it  will  be  well  to  detcnninc  its  place  relatively  to  the  allied  proi 
oi  kuowI«dgc. 

Classical  iirrhncologj-inthRtpartoHhcscieneeof  classical  nntiqtiitT 
whirh  liiui  for  its  eBjiecial  olijecL  antique  fine  art.  It  ih  therefore  a  put 
of  the  »*o-<:ull(>d  riiilolog}',  if  ne  dedicate  (hi:)  word  to  the  nholc  of  Hia 
scientiBc  study  of  the  culture  of  ancient  Uelliut  and  llome;  it  is  atvis 
sister  of  Pbiloli^y  if  we,  aa  \»  ueuui,  confino  this  ntunc  to  Uie  scientific 
Btudy  of  the  antique  litfiraturc. 

It  lies  in  the  nature  of  mnnkind,  that  scientific  activity  should 
have  everywhere  spplietl  itself,  not  to  bygone  art,  but  to  bygOM 
literature,  not  to  the  image,  but  to  the  word,  of  vanished,  times.  We 
can  to-day,  in  fact,  observe  that  a  fiimplc  person  has  deep  respect 
for  an  ancient  mooumcnt  of  language,  and  quite  well  understaodfi 
the  scientific  preoccupation  with  it,  wliilc  he  docs  not  make  out  at 
all  wbat  the  study  of  n  piece  of  ancient  fine  art  is  for.  The  student 
of  epigraphy,  who  collects  inBcriptions,  meets  overywbero  amoni; 
the  peasants  in  the  classic  lands  understanding  and  reverence  for 
his  occupation;  not  so  the  archaeologist.  And  in  truth,  one  canB 
note  that  the  higher  the  type  of  the  old  work  of  art,  the  harder  to 
comprehend  is  a  scientific  occupation  with  it.  That  men  find  il 
beautiful,  and  collect  it,  every  one  understands;  but  that  it  can  be 
ubject-matter  of  a  science  is  hard  to  conceive;  one  at  least  sees  the  m 
pictui'e,  it  is  said,  and  any  one  can  catch  the  idea;  old  and  for- 1 
eign  writings  must  be  explained  by  the  scholar,  but  a  beautiful 
work  of  art — that  explains  itself.  Scientific  interest  in  tlte  cxant- 
ples  of  a  lower  type  is  sooner  understood,  — in  tools,  utensils,  pol- 
teiy,  and  the  like,  whose  meaning  and  use  have  to  be  explained, 
—  in  short,  the  antiquarian  clement  in  archaeology;  further,  the 
need  of  scholarly  elucidation  of  the  content  of  antique  fine  art  is 
perceived;  but  not  that  the  art-work  as  such  can  be  material  ior'M 
a  science.  ' 

This  psychological  circumstance,  which  moreover  is  to  be  traced 
not  only  in  simple,  uneducated  persons,  but  deep  in  our  culture  itself, 
exi)lains  why  the  science  of  written  wanls  bad  to  develop  so  much 
earlier  than  that  of  fine  art,  and  why  archaeology  had  to  begin  with 
the  study  of  antiquarian  objucta  and  then  with  the  explication  of 
the  meaning  of  ancient  representative  art,  —  and  often  to  stick  fast 
at  that  point,  so  that  still  to-day  many  n  scholar  knows  no  other  aim. 

Archaenlogj'  has  its  own  field  of  research,  representative  art;  but 
of  course,  granted  the  close  connection  of  all  expressions  of  a  given 
epoch  of  culture,  its  special  function,  to  accomplish  the  complete 
historical  understanding  of  the  art-work,  cannot  be  fulfilled  without 
the  knowledge  of  what  has  found  utterance  in  the  literature  of  the, 
ancients.  Archaeology  must  build  on  the  foundation  which  philology] 
as  the  science  of  literary  remains,  together  with  its  inseparable  com- ' 
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panioD,  epigraphy,  has  laid.    With  this  Bcieocc  archaeology  stmids 
throughout  in  the  closest  connection. 

In  truth,  aa  a  good  part  of  the  maleriRl  of  the  hlstorj-  of  ancient 
art  is  in  literary  form,  —  conasts,  that  is,  in  facts  from  ancient 
writers  and  inaeriptions,  —  the  orchaoolopst  must  be  also  philo- 
logian.  or  at  least  well  schooled  in  philolog>'.  The  methods  oC  work 
and  the  problems  of  modem  philology  must  be  his.  too.  He  may  no 
more,  as  earlier, — e\en  still  in  H.  Brunn's  hislor}/  oj  ArtittSj — 
make  use  of  the  various  literary  traditions  without  seeking  their 
source,  without  investigating  whence  the  authonty  has  his  inform- 
ation, what  sort  of  a  man  he  is  anyway,  what  he  could  have  known, 
and  what  credibility  is  to  be  ascribed  to  him  on  the  basis  of  bis 
personality.  And  the  putting  to  use  of  the  evidence  from  inscrip- 
tions miturally  requires  complete  familiarity  with  that  branch  ol 
philology  which  is  commonly  designated  as  epigraphy. 

Nevertheless  archaeology  is  no  longer,  as  could  once  be  maintained, 
a  mere  ap^iendage  and  acceijsury  (iF  philology' ;  it  was  that,  so  long  lu; 
its  aim  was  in  mere  antiquarianiuu  ur  simply  in  iUu»;trating  come 
passages  of  ancicot  literature  by  means  of  fine  art  or  in  expounding 
the  objective  content  of  examples  of  fine  iirt  tim)ugh  passagce  of  liter- 
ature. Many  notable  scholars  of  the  nineteeaih  century,  who  have 
attiuned  &  conaidcrablc  name,  like  Otio  Jahn,  have  yet  in  reality 
scarcely  emerged  from  this  conoeption  of  archaeology.  In  oppasition 
to  thene,  Heinrich  Brunn,  unquestionably  the  greatest  archaeologiKl 
of  the  epoch  just  pud-sed.  defended  the  independence  of  archaeology 
on  the  batus  of  the  special  character  of  its  subject-matter;  yet  in  his 
works  he  has  not  drawn  the  full  practical  eonclusions  from  this  view, 
and  he  has  not  entirely  freed  himself  from  that  tradition  whit'h  the 
aniiquario-cxegetical  suljordination  of  archaeology  had  created. 
He,  too,  was  interested  in  a  Greek  vase,  for  instance,  only  to  the 
point  of  finding  whether  it  gave  a  picture  wliich  illustrated  a  poetical 
paseage;  the  vaec  itself  Itc  did  not  yet  grasp  as  the  real  object  of  his 
study, — the  vaac  as  it  is  in  itself,  as  an  aesthetic  whole,  a  work  of 
decorative  art.  That  it  was  possible  for  Brunn  so  to  misjudge  the 
whole  aesthetic  and  historieal  significance  of  the  Greek  va«e  as  ap- 
pears in  his  theor>-  of  the  late  origin  thereof,  was  only  a  consequence 
of  that  very  tradition. 

Archaeology  must  certainly,  therefore,  work  in  closest  connection 
with  philology,  and  with  as  complete  as  possible  a  mastery  of  the 
ancient  lileralurc  and  inscriplions;  but  it  must  also  be  fully  conseioui; 
of  its  own  characteristic  quality  and  independent  position,  and  must 
vindicate  these  last  in  aiming  to  understand  the  work  of  fine  art  as 
what  it  is  ill  itself,  and  not  merely  to  make  use  of  it  to  elucidate 
fi(;iucthiiig  else. 

A  field  of  study  also  which  stands  very  near  to  archaeolog}'  is  that 
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of  iincient  history.  The  monuments  of  art  are  completely  to  be 
utMlerstond  only  on  the  basis  of  general  history,  anJ  on  the  other 
hand  the  (Icvelnpment  of  fine  art  makei;  an  important  part  of  Ui« 
total  historical  development  of  the  ancients.  Moreover,  a  still  closer 
bond  Iwtwccn  the  two  &ul)jectn  is  ^\'cn  in  the  fact  that  many  ex- 
amples of  rcpreeeot-ative  art  also  offer  important  direct  material  for 
the  reconstruction  of  ancient  political  and  commercial  history.  For 
the  early  period  of  Greek  fui  of  Roman  history,  the  archHeologicaJ 
monument*,  together  with  the  legendary  remainfl,  are  in  fact  the 
only  material  that  we  possess.  The  ancient  historian  is  therefore 
frequently  referred  to  the  archaeologista.  But  also  many  relics  o( 
earliertimes.Iike  the  distantly  exported  Greek  vnsca,  are  of  direct  u» 
for  the  history  of  the  Greek  states,  their  foreign  relations  and  tlieir 
trade.  Th^  most  important  objects  of  this  kind  are,  however,  the 
coins.  As  to  deal  with  these  requires  a  vast  amount  of  special  infoT^ 
matioR,  a  special  branch  of  science,  numismatics,  was  early  developed. 
This  division  had  indeed  the  advantage  that  the  immediate  primary 
need,  of  sifting  and  classif^-ing  the  immense  material,  was  provided 
for  relatively  early  and  well  by  the  wurk  of  aseiduous  specialists; 
but  the  separation  waa  none  the  lesa.  just  as  that  of  epigraphy  from 
pliilology,  disadvantageous  to  numiematics  even  ea  to  arcl)aeolog>'. 
The  former  was  loo  one-8ide<l  and  narrow,  and  set  its  aim  too  low; 
the  numismatist  wag  wont  to  take  his  function  as  fulfilled  when  a 
ctiin  was  claHsifieil  and  idcntifiefl,  and  to  overlook  that  only  then  iii*bs 
the  most  important  matter  in  order,  —  the  elucidation  and  appre- 
ciatJon  of  the  coin  as  work  of  art.  On  the  other  side,  archaec^o^y, 
through  this  separation,  suffered  the  drawback  that  the  coins,  which 
were  only  too  willingly  left  to  the  numiwnatiat.  were  far  too  little 
made  use  of,  and  material  extraordinarily  valuable  for  the  history 
of  art,  much  neglected.  Germany  in  particular  was  long  backward 
in  thift  matter,  at  a  time  when  numismatics  in  England  had  already 
begun  to  deal  with  coins  from  a  wider  point  of  view. 

Here  should  be  mentioned  a  wider  field  of  study,  which  i«  closely 
affiliated  with  archaeology,  —ancient  geography  and  topography, 
which  treat,  as  Ernst  Curtius  expressed  it,  "the  subsoil  of  the 
historical  Eife."  The  exploration  of  the  classic  lands  as  to  their 
geography  and  topography  made  an  extraordinary  advance  in  the 
past  century,  and  that,  too,  alwaya  in  close  touch  with  archaeology. 
All  civilized  nations  have  had  a  part  in  it;  in  Germany  in  particular 
Otfricd  Miiller,  and,  following  his  footsteps,  Ernst  Curtius,  have  the 
credit  of  having  recognized  the  importance  of  the  ground  on  which 
aacient  civilization  grew  up.  To  the  suggestion  and  stimulus  of  the 
latter  scholar  is  due  the  ideally  exact  survey  of  the  Attic  country 
which  the  German  AroliacoIogictJ  Institute  secured.  It  would 
certainly  have  been  more  important  and  beneficial  for  archoecdogyf 
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if  inatcftd  they  had  mapped,  say,  all  the  ftKhitectural  remains  in 
Attica,  which^  like  evorytfaiDg  of  this  kind,  are  eubject  to  sudden 
alteration  and  diHlntegration,  while  the  folds  of  mouataiu  and  valley 
will  long  outlast  cur  day.  In  all  classic  lands  cue  is  moved  to  clamor 
for.  Bri^t  of  all,  a  Bxation  through  scientific  maps  of  the  perishable 
relics  which  still  remain.  Nodc  the  less  was  the  before-meotioned 
survey  of  the  eoujilry  most  certainly  a  useful  aeliievemeat.  Even 
shotild  the  sigitificauce  uf  the  &oi1  for  civilizacioo  be  overestimated, 
certainly  tliis  does  no  harm,  and  archaeology  will  do  well  always  to 
support  whatever  is  destined  to  further  the  knowledge  of  the  geo- 
graphy and  topography  of  classic  lands.  Indeed,  so  far  as  topography 
includes  the  existing  monuments,  so  far  is  it  but  a  branch  of 
archaeology  itself. 

Another  close  neiglibor  of  i-laKKical  aruhaeology  is  to  be  noted  in 
Oriental  philology,  and  cspcfially  in  Egyptian  and  early  Asiatic 
research.  These  branches  of  science  are  still  youngs  and  have  there- 
fore not  yet  so  fully  divided  qS  into  specialties  as  the  earlier  science 
of  classical  antiquity.  Linguistic  study  is  here  still  one  with  that  of 
hialon,-,  culture,  and  art.  Naturally  here,  too.  the  word  was  the  firet 
object  of  inquiry,  and  the  image  was  for  long  by  many  only  regarded 
if  it  had  historical  content,  and  only  for  the  sake  of  that.  Only  very 
lately  do  the  Oriental  remains  begin  to  be  dealt  with  as  works  of  art 
—  and  to  this  end  classical  archaeology  has  helped  much;  but  all 
too  often  still  must  one  deplore  in  the  case  of  Orientulists,  even  of 
those  engaged  in  excavation,  that  their  eye  ic  not  yet  sufficiently 
trained  to  see  artistic  foraxM. 

The  late  discoveries  in  regard  to  primitive  culture  in  Greece,  when 
Ciete  was  the  centre  of  authority  and  faaliiou,  have  had  especial 
influence  in  closely  linking  classical  and  Oriental  arehaeologj*.  That 
civilization  of  20(X>  years  b.  c.  is  only  to  be  undcniUKKl  on  the  baas 
of  a  knowledge  of  Kgypt  and.  the  Orient.  We  recognize  the  close 
coiineciton  with  Egypt  especially,  but  at  the  same  time  the  full 
independence  and  characteristic  quality  of  that  so-called  Cretan- 
Mycenaean  culture.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  in  the  Archaic-Creek 
e^wch  of  the  eighth  and  neventh  centMries  an  Oriental  tendency  in 
art.  emanating  from  Ionia,  which  is  directly  dependent  on  its  models, 
even  if  it  soon  freely  moulds  them  to  its  own  fa,thifin.  The  time  is 
paet  when  the  postulate  of  Oriental  influence  on  (Irccian  territory 
was  regarded  as  a  sacrilege  against  Helios.  Cloaaical  archaeology 
can  solve  it.t  problem  only  in  clo.'w  connection  and  in  constant 
sympathy  with  that  of  the  Orient;  and  no  mere  operating  with  the 
vague  word  "Oriental,"  as  was  formerly  so  much  the  favorite  practice, 
but  instead  a  thorough-going  intimacy  with  the  rich,  complex  art- 
development  of  Asia  Minor  and  Eg>-pt,  must  be  required  even  of  Iha 
classical  archacolo^t. 
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A  complete  contrnst  to  Oricntitl  scionvc  is  given  in  another  subject, 
not  les8  closely  related  to  classical  &rchneology ,  —  that  ot  the  so-caJled 
prehistory.  While  in  the  preceding  the  written  monument  predom- 
inates, here  it  is  completely  lacltinR;  study  of  the  prehistoric  period 
ift  turned  merely  to  finds  without  writing,  and  must  seek  to  trace  out 
the  historic  development  from  these  alooc.  This  science,  t«o,  is 
young,  and  Btrictly  seiontific  treatment  therein  extremely  recent; 
as  its  subject-matter  is  rclntivcly  accessible  and  possesses  a  certiUD 
charm  for  every  one.  it  has  given  occupation  to  many  dilettantes, 
whose  work,  however,  was  often  of  the  greatest  uee  as  rcKnrds  the 
collection  of  material.  Through  just  such  a  dilett&ute.  the  Homeric 
enthuBiast  and  fortunate  treaeure-eeckcr,  Hcinrich  SchJicmnnn,  was 
classical  archacolo|ry  forced,  in  spite  of  its  reluctance,  to  adiliate 
itself  to  the  heretofore  disdained  prehistoric  study.  Since  then 
claa^ca]  archaeology  haa  learned  from  the  method  of  exact  observa- 
tion elaborate^l  in  prehistoric  study  to  make  use  even  of  the  humblest 
finds,  and  to  bring  the  discoveries  of  clas^c  &oU  into  &  wider  relation, 
and  very  often  thereby  to  attain  for  the  first  time  to  n  real  bisuvieal 
undcrstaiiding  of  tlicm.  TIiur,  for  inelance,  the  bronzes  frooi  tlie 
ancient  trcasui-e-strata  of  Olyuipia  can  only  be  understood  by  aid  of 
the  hndB  which  have  been  made  and  studied  in  the  prehistoric  field, 
ftnd  the  recognition  of  the  close  relation  between  a  great  part  of  that 
Olympic  treasure  and  thoae  of  the  so-called  linllstatt  period  in  tbe 
north  and  the  northwest  of  the  Greek  country,  is  important  for  the 
whole  conception  of  early  Creek  history.  The  e«rly  perit>d  of  Italy, 
further,  is  for  the  first  time  uL  nil  comprehensible,  since  clasMcnl 
ftrchaeology  has  joined  hands  with  prehistoric  study.  It  is  ft  matter 
of  course  that,  for  tbio  last,  in  tiu-u,  the  alliance  has  also  had  tde 
happiest  rctiultB.  The  two  sciences  wilt  in  the  future  seek  to  come 
into  ever  closer  touch  with  one  another.  The  etrience  of  prehistoric 
times  must  strive  to  make  ita  material  historical,  that  is,  to  link  it 
with  groups  of  finds  which  can  be  Iiisturicully  fixed,  just  ua  cluseical 
and  Oriental  archaeology-  deal  with  tbi^rs.  And  the  latter  had 
learned  from  the  former,  on  the  other  hand,  to  work  up  with  care 
not  only  the  literary  and  the  aestheticHlly  beautiful  specimen,  but 
also  the  quite  lusigniGcant  une?>,  the  humble  potsherds  and  tnnall 
remains  of  metal  utensils,  and  to  ajiply  them  to  the  building-up  of 
the  historyof  ancient  culture  and  art.  Classical  archacoloK>-,to«,  wne 
first  turned  through  ixa  co&uection  with  prehistoric  KCtenc«  to  exact 
obaervatiun  of  the  details  of  the  tind^  of  minor  antiquities,  whereby 
the  most  important  conclusions  were  reached.  Jn  Italy  Wolfgang 
Helbig  was  the  first  of  the  clamical  urchaeolo^ta  who  fallowed  tliis 
method,  and  he  was  able  forthwith,  by  simply  proving  authentic  the 
material  found-  in  the  Etruscan  tombs,  to  refute  the  thc^s  of  the  late 
origin  of  the  Greek  vases,  which  lirunn  had  laid  down. 
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The  attention,  once  directc<l  upon  the  relutionis  ot  the  su-callcil 
clnssicfti  peoples  with  others  without  writingorliUrraturc,  was  bound 
to  brinp  olnssioal  archacolofty  in  goncral  into  closer  touch  with  gen- 
ernl  ethnology.  It  was  a  long  timer  <")('  there  vas,  particularly  id 
Germany,  strong  opposition  to  overcome  —  which  is  in  plftces  very 
active  still  —  before  the  sdences  of  clnwical  antiquity  began  to 
reoo^ze  and  admit  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  men  as  other 
men  are,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  high  grade  of  their  culture,  Ihcy 
ehared  tbo  basie  of  it  with  other  peopl««,  and  that  for  an  iinder- 
standing  thereof  an  acquaiDtance  with  these  other  peoples  was 
essential.  This  acknowledgment,  which  became  fruitful  for  the 
most  various  branches  of  the  science  of  antiquity,  has  taught  ar- 
chaeology in  especial  the  better  understanding  of  the  beginnings  of 
art  on  flflsaic  soil. 

It  is,  however,  especially  the  liistoiy  of  reU^ou  whiob  has  gained 
most  from  ethnology,  and  has  undergone  through  its  influence  a 
complete  revolution.  The  religion  and  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  are  to-day  also  dealt  with  by  all  intelligent  studeata 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  teachinjre  of  ethnology;  a  few  only, 
German  scholars  in  particular,  still  cling  in  narrow  one-sidednese  to 
the  old  standpoint,  according  to  which  Greeks  and  Romans  might 
be  explained  only  from  themselves,  that  is,  in  reality,  only  from  the 
incomplete,  circumscribed  ideas  of  modem  mankiud.  As  the  greatest 
and  most  important  part  of  the  content  of  classical  art  comee  from 
religion  and  mythology,  the  history  of  religion  becomes  one  of  the 
sciences  most  dusely  related  to  archaeology.  In  particular,  the 
understanding  of  that  iufinitety  rich  abundance  of  antique  remains 
which  arc  connected  in  any  way  with  the  ideas  about  departed  spirits, 
could  have  been  won  by  archaeology  only  by  frank  dependence  on 
modem  ethnological  studies  in  the  history  of  religion. 

As  it  is  the  content  or  Bubject  of  antique  art  which  leads  to 
the  alliance  with  the  sbove-inetitioned  field  of  science,  ao  it  is  the 
formal  side  which  binds  archaeology  to  the  modem  history  of  art. 
Archaeology'  is,  as  we  saw,  nothing  else  than  antique  art-biatory  and 
a  part  of  general  art-history.  But  the  descent  of  archaeology  from 
philology  has  brought  it  about  that  in  practice  a  sharp  separation 
obtainH  between  it  and  the  modem  history  of  art  —  so  much  so  that, 
according  to  the  dominant  view,  as  it  appears  in  our  university  in- 
struction and  in  the  organization  of  scientific  congrcsst^s,  the  so-called 
"History  of  .\rt  "  begins  with  the  Chrialiau  Era.  This  scparutiou  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored,  and  redounds  t^>  the  harm  of  both  branches 
of  wience.  That  there  are  real  scientific  congresses  which  use  the 
name  of  history  of  art,  and  at  the  same  time  shut  out  antique  art, 
is  an  extraordinary  fact,  only  to  be  explained  by  tlie  historical 
development  of  that  branch  of  science,    fnanmuch  as  the  whole  art 
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of  Christian  times  is  founded  on  the  fintiqtie,  it  can  be  iinderBUxKi 
only  by  those  who  know  the  iinttquc;  no  one  who  aims  to  work  in 
the  modern  histoT^'  of  art  dare  be  ignorant  of  it;  knowledge  of  it  is 
simply  indispensable  for  him.  And  nn  the  other  hand,  the  archaeo- 
logist will  enlarge  and  illumine  his  view,  and  better  untlerstaod  and 
appreciate  the  antique  through  comparison  with  the  much  more 
completely  and  ricldy  ppcservcd  works  of  modern  art,  if  be  has  made 
himself  quite  familiar  with  the  modern  nrt-developmcnt. 

A  more  intimate  cooperation  of  antique  and  modem  art-histcff; 
would  in  any  cnse  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  both  sidea.  Thdr  separ- 
ation was  for  a  long  time  favored  by  the  fact  that  arcbaeolog^'seemied 
to  be  f oi^tting  her  chief  function  and  to  be  going  off  into  antiquarian 
pedantry  and  mere  exegefiis  of  works  of  antique  art,  while  the  modem 
history  of  art  aimed  from  the  first  at  tracing  the  development  of 
style  in  great  art  and  penetrating  into  the  peraonalities  of  the  great 
maalers,  —  an  aim  which  whs,  indeed,  incomparably  easier  on  tlie 
working  basis  of  an  abundance  of  weLl-prc8er\'ed  originals,  th&o  for 
archaeology,  which  has  at  ita  disposal  mostly  only  poor,  and  at  that 
niutila1«d,  collie*.  This  last  difference  had  Btill  another  result:  inafr 
much  iia  tlie  material  of  the  history  of  modem  art  is  so  much  more 
aeueeaible  and  con  be  at  once  utiUzcd  by  every  one,  there  wen  not 
wuiiUiijc  iiiatiy  Unprepared  iatrudcrs  who,  more  than  in  other  fields, 
put  forth  amateurish  work;  and  this  helped  iuitsttim  to  deepen  the 
cleft  between  the  sister^seiences. 

The  field  wliich  is  now  deKignated  as  modem  urt-hlstory  i«,  more- 
over, a  very  wide  one.  and  sptxiutieation  is  thcrcforu  ulreudy  begin- 
ning within  it,  which  is,  indeed,  very  neeesaarj-.  So  much  the  more, 
however,  must  the  mutual  relations  of  the  special  groups,  and  In 
particular  the  bond  with  nrchaeologj',  be  watched  and  tended.  The 
modem  science  of  art  has  for  the  most  part  followed  much  too 
exclusively  the  development  of  xtyle,  and  haa  too  little  sought  to 
exhaust  the  content  of  the  work  of  art  110  a  whole;  it  hut  bad 
hitherto  too  much  to  do  even  in  getting  the  material  once  sifted 
and  classified  according  to  style.  Still,  just  in  this  direction  it 
hns  already  accomplished  a  vaat  deal,  and  can  serve  as  a  model  to 
archaeologi,',  which  has  long  been  backward  in  this  respect,  and  is. 
for  instance,  just  at  the  point  of  admitting  that  its  most  immediate 
need  is  to  make  the  many  scattered  remains  of  antique  sculpture 
accessible  through  photographs.  In  this  point  the  modem  science 
of  art  has  gone  to  ita  goal  much  more  quickly  and  directly;  but  in 
complete  and  imp.'irtinl  treatment  of  the  single  fact  it  could  yet 
learn  much  from  archaeology. 

On  the  boundar>'  between  archaeology  and  the  history  of  modem 
art  stands  the  so-called  Christian  archaeology.  Here,  too,  the  actual 
present  division  of  subjects  jlnds  itself  in  contradiction  to  the  logic 
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of  things.  CliristisD  archaeology  is  counted  as  b  subject  belonging 
to  theology,  while  it  is  really  nothing  else  thnn  a  part  of  the  history 
of  art.  So  (nr  aa  it  deals  with  ancient  Chmtiun  art,  its  subject-matter 
can  be  hiBtorically  grapped  OQly  by  one  who  can  eurvey  the  whole 
lal«r  antique  art,  and  who  is  able  to  eoimect  that  special  art-group 
which  draws  \U  LH)iil«nt  from  Christian  belief  with  all  the  other  cou- 
tcmporarj'  art^forins.  The  alliante  with  theology,  which  is  divided 
on  the  basis  of  creed  into  Catholic  and  Protestant,  can  naturally  not 
be  advantageous  to  an  historical  treatment  of  ancient  Christian 
research.  Chrit^tian  archaeology  ought  to  be  set  off  as  a  special  bran  -h 
of  classical  are'haenlogy,  which  would  certainly  be  for  its  gain.  At 
present  the  Itutlorical  understanding  of  the  conU'iit  of  ancient 
Christian  religious  imagination  is  on  the  point  of  cxperienciug  a 
tremendous  furtherance  not  from  theology,  but  fro[n  philology, 
which  is  trcnting  those  ideas  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  later 
antique  religious  conreptii. 

Finally,  we  have  still  to  consider  the  relation  of  claasical  archaeology 
to  philosophy,  p-spi-cially  to  u<^lhctics.  In  earlier  time  the  Greek  ar1~ 
forma  were  taken  to  be,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  the  canons  of  tuete,  the 
forms  in  wliich  the  Idea  of  Beauty  cornea  to  its  purest  expression. 
Aesthetics,  as  the  doctrincof  the  beautiful,  was  then  mostclosely  linked 
with  archaeology.  So  was  it,  too,  with  Winckelmann  and  his  disciples. 
Later,  when  the  historical  \Tewpoint  in  archaeology  waa  fully  dom- 
inant, aesthetJcB  and  archaeology  drifted  apart  more  and  more;  and 
at  present  they  are  quite  far  asunder.  Hut  aesthetics,  too.  is  another 
thing  to-day;  it  hardly  believes  any  longer  in  the  possibility  of  de- 
termining absolute  beauty  from  itself,  but  limits  itself  more  and  more 
to  the  psychological  problem  of  what  appears  be-iutiful  to  us,  and 
why  it  does  so.  Xow  it  must  be  empha-iized  that  for  the  understand- 
ing of  a  work  of  art,  in  the  sense  of  archaeology,  it  is  by  no  means 
enough  to  have  determined  Ihc  relative  jxiaition  within  the  circle  uf 
other  works  of  art;  the  question  must  also  be  put,  how  far  it  can  b« 
determined  why  such  and  such  forms  were  ehosen  by  the  artist, — 
whereby  one  ha.s  to  put  him.ielf  to  the  extent  of  his  power  into  the  mind 
of  the  ancient  artist  —  and  the  further  question,  why  those  forms 
produce  such  and  such  an  effect  upon  me  —  for  only  of  my  own 
emotions  can  1  give  an  exact  account.  Now  if  one  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  solution  of  these  questions  as  the  function  of  the  psycho- 
logically grounded  aesthetics,  then  is  aesthetics  also  ft  necessary  part 
of  the  science  of  art.  Then,  however,  the  professional  philosopha*  in 
the  liitherto  current  sense  will  certainly  be  less  fitted  to  pursue  aes- 
thetics;  for  he  usually  fails  entirely  of  that  full  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
stratum of  his  inquiry,  art,  which  is  indispensable  for  the  solution  of 
those  problems.  For,  in  fact,  even  those  aeathetio  laws  hitherto  con- 
cocted by  the  philosophers,  which  were  put  forth  without  a  thorough 
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knowledge  of  art  lt««lf,  ee«m  to  us  more  as  tbc  pUys  of  fancy  than  as 
real  addiUoHB  to  our  knowledge.  To  cite  an  instance:  it  has  been,  and 
even  moat  recently,  set  down  as  an  aesMietic  law  of  plastic  art,  that 
the  work  must  ahow  a  quaJttative  homcigeneity  of  material,  a  law  tliat 
could  never  be  act  up  by  any  one  who  \s  familiar  with  actual  sculpture 
as  the  groateei  nrtista  of  all  timcH  have  practiced  it ;  Ibe  oneness  of  the 
material  is  the  mo«t  unimportant  of  matters  for  sculpture,  which  has 
instead  to  strive  only  for  unity  of  appearnncc.  In  other  fields  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  laws  arc  deduced  only  from  mnterial  that  is 
exactly  known;  with  the  aeatheticians,  however,  the  opposite  has 
frequently  been  the  case.  We  ijelieve  that  here  real  furtherance  of 
knowledge  can  proceed  only  from  those  who  are  completely  at  home 
in  the  field  of  art;  as  thus  in  our  own  time  an  important  addition  to 
our  aesthetie  understanding  is  to  be  credited  to  a  kecD-tliinking 
sculptor  (Adolf  HUdebrand).  We  should  be  glad,  if  a  wish  is  pei^ 
mitted  here,  to  hope,  as  a  development  for  the  future,  that  every 
special  science,  and  in  especial  the  natural  sciences,  might  as  it  were 
steep  themselves  in  philosophy,  that  is,  might  put  their  own  philo- 
sophical questions  and  seek  to  answer  them  themselvee.  In  any 
case,  however,  we  hope  that  aesthetics,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  fine 
art,  may  consent  to  be  matter  of  art-study;  certainly,  however.  In 
a  quite  different  senee  from  that  e.'Eisting  in  Winckelmann's  time. 

Supposing  us  to  be  now  clear  as  to  the  position  which  classical 
archaeology  holds  with  reference  to  the  other  sciences,  let  us,  before 
bringing  these  reflections  to  an  end,  say  a  word  on  the  characteristic 
quality  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  and  the  method  which  it  re- 
quires. 

In  the  higher  sense  there  can  be  but  a  single  Bcientilic  method, 
which  is  fixed  by  the  general  laws  of  thouglit;  but  the  special  charac- 
ter of  the  various  subject-matters  of  the  individual  sciences  brings 
about  Bpccial  variations  of  that  one  method. 

The  primary  principle  of  the  study  of  ancient  art  is  that  the  work 
of  fine  art  shall  be  treated  and  comprehended  as  what  it  is  in  itself. 
This  sounds  like  a  complete  truism,  yet  no  requirement  is  wont  lobe 
so  often  forgotten  as  thiK.  To  comprehend  the  real  acstbctiu  nature 
of  a  work  of  fine  art,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  philolofpenl,  liteniy, 
histoiioal  knowledge,  tast«  and  appreciation  for  poetiy  and  other 
arts,  but  there  is  needed  also  a  special  insight  into  the  nature  of  fine 
art  and  familiarity  with  the  problems  peculiar  to  that  art.  But  this, 
on  the  contrary,  has  evidently  often  been  wanting,  and  not  to  petty 
students  but  to  talented  scholars,  mnce  bo  much  that  is  alien  has  been 
read  into  the  ancient  works  of  art,  and  their  true  content  and  meaoing 
mistaken.  Thus  students  have  construed  poetic  thoughts  into  mamy  a 
Greek  vase-drawing,  which  have  a  simply  corrupting  effect  on  appre- 
ciation, instead  of  imderstanding  them  out  of  the  aesthetic  conditions 
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of  unfolding  artistic  impulses.  And  how  mueli  that  is  inartistic  have 
they  interpreted  into  antique  statuesi  —  bepiining  with  Winckel- 
nianti,  who  siiw  id  the  ApoUo  Belvedere  the  picture  of  the  moment 
after  the  eluyiiig  of  the  python  —  up  to  the  scholars  of  our  day. 

Another  principle  of  the  method  &f  our  science  is  that  every  type 
of  Bpeoimen  flhall  be  dealt  with  nccordinp  tn  its  characteristic  quality, 
that  its  j)eciiliar  conditions  shall  first  be  known  before  the  elucida- 
tion of  a  particular  object  is  begun.  Against  this  principle  too  many 
have  einned.  The  Greek  vafie-pictures,  for  instance,  and  the  Greek 
votive  reliefs,  the  tomb-sculpture,  the  coins  and  ^cms,  are  such  unlike 
types  of  objects  that  for  each  one  of  them  the  standard  is  given  by 
another  point  of  view. 

An  especial  difficulty,  however,  is  presente<!  hy  the  existing  works 
in  statuary.  Tor  these  are  only  to  a  slight  extent  original  works, 
and  unfortunately  tho  less  important  part,  the  ^reat«r  number  Iwing 
co|nes  of  late  fjcriud^  uf  the  antique.  Here  the  same  conditions  hold 
as  for  the  litcrnn,'  works  of  the  nneicnts  which  exist  in  transcripts. 
Kirst  all  extant  copie-s  must  be  assembled,  and  out  of  these  it  must  be 
determined  what  has  really  come  down  to  us.  That  is  tlie  same  thing 
which  in  philolng}'  is  callerl  the  "recension"  of  manuscripts.  Then 
follows  what  is  there  designatod  aa"  emendation";  the  reconstruction 
of  the  lost  model,  which  can  come  only  through  conjecture  and  hypo- 
thesis with  tho  help  of  imagination.  As  in  philology  his  conjecture 
is  the  best  who  has  most  perfect  mastery  of  the  language  and  gram- 
mar, just  80  in  archaeologj'  he  can  mo.st  unerringly  and  correctly 
reconstruct  n  lost  plastic  model  from  the  extant  copies  who  has  the 
profoundest  knowledge  of  the  plastic  forms  of  the  antique  and  their 
"grammar."  To  the  superficial  view  all  conjectures  seem  alike 
hyputbetical :  in  reality  they  are  tremendously  diffarcnl  In  value, 
according  to  the  powers  of  the  originators. 

Archaeology  hns  only  lately  recognized  and  begun  to  fulfill  her 
function  with  respect  to  the  existing  copies  of  the  lost  masterpieces 
of  ancient  sculpture.  She  was  encouraged  thereto  by  the  progress  of 
modem  technique,  which  first  furnished,  in  photography,  the  means 
to  compare  with  exactuess  the  various  ct^isting  but  scattered  copies, 
and  thereby  to  establish  the  tradition.  Earlier  students  had  no 
adequate  idea  of  this  work,  and  contented  themselves  with  assembling 
the  examples  which  were  fairly  alike,  without  deciding  whether  they 
were  copies  or  more  or  less  free  remodelings.  In  passing  judgment 
on  these  it  was  usual  to  settle  on  a  chance-selected  copy,  —  and  on 
its  errors,  — and.wilhlhe  still  undeveloped  knowledge  of  the  evolution 
of  style  of  Ihc  speciol  forms,  the  mistakes  of  the  copyist  were  as- 
cribexl  to  the  original.  We  have  now,  no  doubt,  made  progress  in  these 
matters;  we  are  aware  for  instance,  how  mistaken  it  was  of  Brunn 
to  base  his  analysis  of  the  type  of  the  Giustiniani  .ApoUo  only  on  the 
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Giustiniani  exemplar,  without  citing  at  all  the  replica  from  the 
BathB  of  Caracalla;  the  fonner  exemplar  ie  one  quite  arbitrarily 
made  over  by.  the  copyist,  such  as  the  thick  eyelids,  and  it  was  just 
on  those  fauity  traits,  inserted  by  the  copyist,  that  Bninn  had 
based  his  analysis  of  the  form,  the  result  of  which  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  wrong.  We  now  easily  see  further  how  the  same 
Brunn  erred  when  he  wished  to  see  a  characteristic  of  the  glance  of 
Hera  in  the  eyes  of  that  head  of  the  so-called  Famese  Hera,  while 
we  now  see  in  the  modeling  simply  a  copy  of  that  way  of  treating 
the  eye  which  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  original.  But  this  whole 
field,  the  reconstruction  of  the  lost  plastic  masterpieces  of  the  an- 
tique from  the  copies  which  have  been  preserved,  is  an  excessively 
difficult  one,  and  we  know  well  that  our  study  is  here  but  in  its 
beginnings. 

In  general  it  appears  to  us  that  a  thorough-going  understanding 
of  Greek  art  as  it  really  was,  is  now  for  the  first  time  dawning  upon 
us,  and  we  believe  firmly  in  the  future  of  our  science  and  in  its  coming 
important  development.  The  absolute  worth  of  Greek  art  within 
the  totality  of  the  creations  of  the  human  mind  comes  more  cleariy 
and  more  strikingly  to  view,  the  interest  and  the  joy  in  this  unique 
beauty  of  the  past  are  ever  increasing,  and  still  the  eagerly  pursued 
excavations  bring  daily  fresh  material.  We  may  well  describe  classical 
archaeology  as  a  scion  of  the  great  tree  of  human  knowledge,  youth- 
ful indeed,  but  lusty  and  full  of  the  promise  of  sturdy  growth. 
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By  the  term  "  classical  art,"  as  used  in  the  language  of  thlsCorigirss, 
I  understand  Orixk  art  and  what  is  commnnly  calird  Roman  art, 
which  la  mainly  late  Gtrck  art  on  Roman  soil.  The  history  of  <-jich 
great  branch  of  this  art  —  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  — 
prpsonts  problems  which  miglit  profitably  be  heni'  discussed.  Thus  io 
the  field  of  architecture  we  might  take  up  the  origins  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders,  or  the  question  as  to  how  much  of  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  as  characteristic  of  Roman  architecture  —  its  use 
of  arches,  vaults,  and  domes,  its  combination  of  the  arch  with  tbu 
decorative  column  and  entablature,  its  treatmenl  of  tirchitectural 
details  and  ornaments  —  was  borrowed  from  Greek  architecture  as  it 
existed  in  Alexandria,  in  Antioch,  and  in  other  flourishing  centres  of 
late  Greek  civilization.  In  the  field  of  painting  an  attempt  might 
be  mado  to  explain  on  what  evidence  and  by  what  methods,  may 
be  conjured  up  some  shadowy  semblance  of  the  works  of  the  great 
painters  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  b.  c;  or,  under  tho  stimu- 
iufi  of  a  recent  essay,'  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  originality  in 
design  and  in  tcclinique  displayed  by  the  extant  frescoes  of  the 
Roman  imperial  period. 

Clearly,  however,  it  would  be  unwise,  within  the  limita  of  a  single 
address,  to  include  matters  so  various,  and  I  haxe  therefore  chosen 
to  confine  myself  to  a  single  branch  of  Greek  art,  namely,  sculpture. 

What  would  aa  ideal  history  of  Greek  sculpture  be?  Suppose  that 
a  man  equipped  with  the  highest  native  capacity  for  the  task  and 
with  tlie  best  training  attainable  At  the  present  day  had  sources  of 
kDOwledge  as  complete  for  the  Greek  period  as  for  the  nineteenth 
century  of  uur  era,  what  manner  of  history  would  he  produce?  What- 
ever else  his  work  might  contain,  —  and  that  might  be  much,  —  it 
would  set  forth  clearly  and  unquestionably  the  general  qualities 
characteristic  of  Greek  sculpture  in  each  successive  phase  of  its 
development,  the  distinctive  features  of  each  great  local  school,  and 
■  Wickboff,  Roman  Art  (tranaUUK)  by  Mrs.  S.  .Arthur  Stronx). 
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the  indivkliial  8tyl(>s  of  nunicrou-i  artists  great  find  small.  The  reader 
would  leani  to  kniiw  Myron,  PhJdiiis  and  Polyclitiis,  ^npatt,  Prax- 
iteles and  Lysipputi,  morn  fully  and  crrtuinly  tliati  we  can  know 
Uoiiatcllo  ami  Michelangelo.  The  infiuciice  of  eaeh  of  tliew  great 
musters  upon  hl3  fellow  sculptors,  his  pupils  and  successors,  would  be 
disclosed.  And  scores  of  other  sculptors  of  varying  degrees  of  genius 
would  receive  adequate  treatment.  All  this  nf  course  would  be  done 
«-ith  the  help  of  ilhwtrations,  which  would  present  to  the  eye  a  long 
gallery  nf  stature  and  reliefs,  each  piece  complete  in  form  and  color 
as  when  it  left  the  mftalrr'.s  hantl. 

How  far  we  arc  from  possessing  any  such  history  of  Greek  sculpture 
as  this  every  beginner  knows.  Of  the  neeeesary  materials  for  such 
a  work  only  a  small  fractinti  exists.  Instead  of  full  and  authoritative 
literary  documents  we  have  the  brief  and  unintelligent  8iimmar>'  com- 
piled by  the  elder  Pliny,  the  scattered  notirea  in  Ptiiisanias  and  other 
writers,  chiefly  of  Ilonian  imperial  date,  —  notices  often  vague,  and 
only  in  the  rarest  eases  penetrating  and  precise,  —  and  6naUy  some 
hundreds  of  inscriptions  giving  names  of  sculptors,  occasionally  with 
one  or  two  additional  particulars,  but  mostly  referring  to  works  of 
which  not  a  vestige  remains.  However,  as  literary  dttcuments  are 
of  only  minor  importance  to  the  historian  of  art,  our  poverty  in  this 
matter  could  be  made  light  of,  were  the  works  themselves  preeen-ed 
to  tell  their  story  to  one  skilled  to  decipher  it.  But  in  truth  the  actual 
remains  of  the  finest  Greek  sculpture  are  exceedingly  scanty.  Of 
grave  reliefs  and  votive  reliefs  and  sculptures  usetl  us  decorations  for 
temples  and  mausoleums  we  have,  to  be  sure,  a  great  many,  though 
in  a  mutilated  condition.  But  of  independent  eculptures  in  (he  round, 
such  as  statues  of  divinities,  of  athletes,  statesmen,  and  men  of  let- 
ters, we  have  from  the  best  period  ven,-  few.  The  mastcrpieees  on 
which  the  fame  of  the  greatest  sculptors  rested  are  without  exception 
lost,  and  we  are  fortunate  when  one  of  them  can  be  identiQed  in  s 
copy  or  copies  of  Roman  date.  Copies,  in  fact,  executed  during  the 
uentury  preceding  and  the  two  centuries  following  the  beginning  of 
the  ChriHtian  Era,  constitute  a  large  part  of  our  monumental  testi- 
mony to  tln!  history  of  Greek  sculpture.  That  we  have  them  is  tlie 
cliief  reason  why  we  know  the  art  of  PolycUtus  or  Praxiteles  more 
fully  than  we  may  hope  to  know  the  art  of  Polygnotus  or  Apcllcs. 

The  historia.n  of  Greek  sculpture,  having  these  materials  at  hta 
disposal,  ought  to  base  his  views  as  to  the  artistic  style  or  styles  of 
a  given  time  and  place  priniarity  upon  extant  original  worka  of  that 
time  and  place,  including  every  class  of  artistic  remains, — scutp- 
Inres,  paintings,  coins,  gems.  —  in  short,  all  surviving  product's  of  the 
graphic  and  plastic  arts.  Into  the  fromeworU  thus  obtained  he  must 
fit  those  lost  works  which  he  ro-crcatcs  in  imagination  from  copies. 
Where  trustworthy  evidence  fails,  as  it  often  docs,  he  must  perforce 
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make  large  use  of  hypothcBis,  and,  however  cautious  bis  tempera- 
ment, he  can  hardly  fail  at  times  to  confound  plausible  hypothesis 
with  wpll-established  fact. 

If  this  meant  that  we  are  dociined  to  endless,  unprogresKive  guew- 
work,  it  would  bo  diacuuraging  indeed.  Fortunately  nothing  of  the 
sort  is  (rue.  The  advance  which  duriUK  the  last  huudred  ycara  has 
been  made  in  the  understanding  of  the  history*  of  Greek  sculpture  has 
been  enormous,  and  is  going  on  at  the  pr^icnt  day  with  accelerated 
speed.  Tliis  advance  comes  about  in  part  thnjugh  the  constant  arces- 
sion  of  new  materials.  Even  Hterarj-  documents  come  to  light,  like 
thf  fmgmnit  of  a  li»t  of  Olympian  victors  '  found  in  ERypt  and  first 
publiJshcd  in  1S09,  which  has  supplied  us  with  valuable  dates  ia 
the  eareers  of  Pythagoras,  Myron,  and  I*oIyeIitus.  New  seulptorg' 
inscriptions  continue  to  be  discovered.  And  above  all,  the  stock  of 
known  sculptures  is  augmented  eiieh  year  by  pieces  which  had  been 
hidden  underground  or  sometimes  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Herein  is  one  of  the  great,  exciting  compeiisatione  to  the  student  of 
Greek  art.  Every  fresh  discovery  makes  a  problem.  The  new  thing 
must  be  studied  and  assigned  to  its  proper  plaee.  It  may  become  the 
starting-point  for  a  new  set  of  hypotheses,  and  so  lead  to  an  extensive 
readjustment  of  views  previously  entertained  as  to  the  historj*  of 
Greek  art. 

To  this  accession  of  new  materia]  there  must  come  an  end,  and  that 
end  cannot  be  very  far  off.  But  the  study  of  old  material  is  only 
less  fruitful  than  the  acquisition  of  new,  and  it  is  hard  to  foresee  a 
time  when  discoveries  can  do  longer  be  made  with  the  materialB  in 
hftnd. 

Something  has  already  been  said  of  the  part  which  the  study  of 
copies  plays  in  our  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture. 
Your  attention  is  now  invited  to  some  of  the  more  general  questions 
which  that  study  involves.  I  realize  as  fully  as  any  one  that  art-criti- 
cism, to  be  profitable,  must  be  exercised  on  the  actual  object.  Abstract 
discussions  are  likely  Dot  only  to  be  dull,  but  also  to  miss  the  essential 
point.  Yet  I  venture  to  hope  that  a  few  considerations  may  be  worth 
putting  forward,  even  without  the  help  of  visible  illustrations. 

To  begin  with,  we  Jieed  a  working  theory  aa  to  how  these  copies 
were  made.  We  know  that  in  the  Roman  imperial  period,  to  which 
they  chiefly  belong,  the  practice  of  taking  caste  from  statues,  or  at 
least  from  bronze  statues,  was  in  use.  Caste  are  easily  multiplied 
and  easily  transported,  and  from  a  cast  or  casts  a  workman  or  work- 
men, in  the  same  or  difforent  parts  of  the  empire,  could  make  any 
number  of  copies  In  bmnxe  or  marble,  agreeing  with  the  original  in 
dimensions  and  in  all  principal  features.  But  the  uplniun  has  recently 
'  Greofell  and  Hunt,  Oryrkynehu*  Pajyri,  part  n,  no.  ixxm. 
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been  urged  •  with  great  force  that  the  taking  of  easts  from  marble 
sculptures  was  impracticable,  for  the  simple  reason  thai  Greek  mar- 
ble aciilptiircs  were  always  more  or  leas  painted,  and  the  procves  of 
making  a  mould  would  have  injured  the  coloring.  Hence  it  is  inferred 
that  wc  must  draw  a  siiarp  line  of  diatiaction  betweeo  two  classes  of 
reprodiictionB.  On  the  one  hand,  from  originals  of  bronze  we  have 
copies,  in  whiL-h  a  high  degree  of  fidelity  raay  bo  presumed;  on  ibe 
other  hand,  from  original^  of  marble,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  gold 
and  ivory,  we  have  imitatioms,  whose  trustworthiness  is  much  Ices. 
Thus,  —  so  the  infercucc  runs,  —  while  we  may  form  a  fair  idta  of 
the  bronze  Discus-thrower  of  MjTon  or  the  bronze  Dorj-phonis 
of  Polyclitus,  we  cannot  know,  except  vaguely,  the  gold  and  ivory 
Kera  of  PolycHtiis  or  the  marble  Cnidian  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles. 

Here  i-s  a  mutter  descr^'ing  serious  con^tidecation.  Yet  the  distinc- 
Uon  is  pi^rhaps  not  tso  important  as  it  at  first  appears.  Wc  have  no 
assurance  that  the  copies  of  bronze  statues  were  always  or  even 
usually  made  from  castj^,  although  thiit  is  possible.  And  even  if  they 
were,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  possession  of  a  cast,  while 
it  mad?  fidelity  in  the  eopy  possible,  did  not  by  any  means  nece^itate 
fidelity.  On  the  other  hand,  (irrek  marble  srulpturcs  may  in  some 
instances  by  the  Roman  period  have  so  far  lost  tlieir  coloring  that  no 
objection  would  be  felt  to  taking  easts  from  them.  And  when  this 
was  not  the  ease,  it  mustofton  have  been  possible  to  make  an  accurate 
model  in  clay  of  a  marble  work,  and  from  this  model  to  make  costs, 
as  has  recently  been  done  for  one  of  the  archaic  female  figures  of  the 
Athenian  acrnpolis.  It  is  conceivable  also  that  a  copy  was  sometimes 
based  tipon  drs'n-ingn  made  in  the  presence  of  the  original  and  perhaps 
accompanied  by  measurements.  However  it  was  done,  it  is  certain 
that  copies  much  loo  failLfui  to  have  been  executed  from  memory 
were  often  made  from  marble  originals.  Thus  in  a  carj-atid  of  the 
Braccio  Nuovo  of  the  Vatican  we  have  a  Soman  copy  of  one  of  the 
caryatids  of  I  he  south  porch  of  (he  Erechtheum,  in  fact,  of  the  particu- 
lar one  which  was  removed  by  Lord  El^n  and  which  now  stands  in 
the  British  Museum.  Again,  there  arc  numerous  cases  where  a  work 
of  relief  sculpture  in  marble  exists  in  two  or  more  copies.  Take 
for  example  the  relief  representing  Orpheus,  Eurydice,  and  Hermes. 
Whether  the  Naples  e.vamplc  is  the  actual  original  or  not,  the  ori^nal, 
as  of  all  such  works,  was  certainly  of  marble.  And  in  spite  of  the  great 
inferiority  of  the  Villa  Albani  example,  and  the  still  greater  inferiority 
of  the  Louvre  example,  to  that  in  Naples,  the  differences  are  not 
greater  than  we  often  find  between  different  copies  of  a  bronze  statue. 
Now  it  is  tnie  that  no  amount  of  resemblance  between  copies  affords 
absolute  proof  of  their  resemblance  to  a  lost  original.  It  may  con- 
ceivably be  that  all  derive  from  a  single  copy,  and  that  an  inexact 
'  S.  Rdnach.  Remt  oreAfolosiaue.  1900,  n,  p  384  B. 
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nne.  Ypt  on  the  whole  a  high  degree  of  resemblance,  especially 
betwecQ  copies  in  marble  frtim  marble,  is  reassuring.  It  Shan's  that 
fairly  fnithfiil  rcpr<>tluc(inn.i  wtire  posnihle  and  were  worth  while. 
And,  to  conclui.ie  this  matter,  it  docs  not  ticcra  necceiiary  xo  rr^gard 
with  much  more  distniiit  the  copies  mudo  from  marble  than  those 
made  from  broniio. 

Another  question  may  lie  introduced  at  this  point,  although  logic- 
ally  it  belongs  rather  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  discus- 
sion. The  practice  of  copying  Greek  sculpturee  of  the  fifth,  fourth, 
and  Ibird  centuries  d.  c,  is  abundantly  attested  for  the  Roman 
imperial  period.  May  we  then  assume  that  all  Romau  copies  go  back 
to  Greek  originals  of  good  period,  or  must  wo  consider  the  poswbility 
tliat  some  of  them  represent  originals  created  at  Rome  in  the  first 
century  B.  c,  or  later?  Certainly  we  must  consider  the  possibility. 
In  a  copying  age  there  is  no  reason  why  the  new  should  not  be  copied 
as  well  as  the  old,  provided  the  new  is  in  demand.  Such  demand  did 
exht  fur  portmiu  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  we  aceurdtngly  find 
actual  duplicate!),  though  hardly  so  often  as  one  would  expect,  in 
our  stock  of  imperial  portraits.  Tliua  the  famous  head  of  the  young 
Augustus  in  tlic  Vatican  agrees  in  all  e&soutials  with  one  leas  well 
known  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  repulsive  but  powerful  portrait 
nf  Caraoalla  ia  prescn'cd  in  several  substantially  identical  copies. 
But  there  Is  no  clear  case  of  an  ideal  creation  of  Roman  date  attaining 
to  the  honors  of  reproduction.  To  be  sure^thia  statement  may  not 
pass  unchaUeni;ed.  A  few  ycani  ago  numbers  of  statuca  vxistittg  in 
two  or  more  repetitiuiiSf  such  as  the  marble  Artemis  from  IMmpeiJ, 
the  bronze  ApoUo  with  the  lyre  fiom  the  same  place,  the  "  Venus 
Genelrix,"  so-called,  and  the  nude  youth  made  by  Stephanas,  were 
cuimiionly  rpgarded  as  works  of  an  archaistio  school,  whose  frxiiider 
was  supposed  to  be  Pasitele-s,  a  Greek  sculptor  working  in  lUinic  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  first  century  n.  o.  This  hypothesis  of  a  Pasilc- 
leau  school,  which  has  been  compared  ttj  the  group  of  the  "Naza- 
renes"  in  Germany  and  to  that  of  the  prc-Raphaclites  in  Kngland, 
and  whose  productions  have  been  supposed  to  be  works  iif  cnnHider- 
able  originality  and  popularity,  has  now  been  generally  abandtmed. 
Yet  it  still  has  adherents  in  England.  Thus  our  best  lUnglish  hand- 
book of  Gretjk  ttculpturc  '  defends  the  name  of  Vrniia  Genctrix, 
regarding  the  statue  so  called  iq  the  Louvre  and  its  replicas  as  copied 
from  the  oult-image  made  by  Arcesilaus  for  the  temple  of  Venus 
erected  by  Julius  Ctesar.  But  as  the  same  authority  holds  that  "  the 
type,  in  its  general  character,  dates  from  an  earlier  age."  the  differ- 
ence between  this  viewand  that  which  regards  the  statues  in  question 
as  copied  directly  from  a  fifth-century  original  is  not,  after  all,  very 
great.  Similarly  with  regard  to  the  athlete  of  Stephanus.  According 
'  "E.  A.  Gardocr,  Rawtbook  of  Greek  Sci^phav,  aeot.  78. 


to  ODO  view  lliis  is  simply  one  of  aeveral  copies  of  an  early  fifth-century 
bron&e  statue.  Il  is  not  the  best  copy,  and  its  singular  proportions 
may  he  due  to  arbitrary  modification  of  the  original.  According  to  the 
other  view,  this  work,  while  greatly  influenced  by  the  style  of  the 
fifth  century,  'm  ess^ntiaily  a  new  creation,  not  neceBsarily  of  St&- 
phanuK  hiiuuelf,  but  perhaps  of  Pa^teleo,  or  at  any  rate  of  about  his 
lime.  Under  all  the  circuuiistaiiccs  of  the  case  the  former  hypothesis 
Bppeare  to  me  far  more  probable.  But  the  side  which  wc  choose  to 
take  in  the  controversy  does  not  greatly  affect  oxir  conception  of 
fifth-century  art,  though  it  does  make  considerable  differonce  in  our 
etitiruati!  of  tlie  artistic  conditions  in  Home  in  the  first  century  b.  c. 
And  even  if  we  allow  au  exception  or  two,  it  will  still  remain  true 
that  in  deahng  with  copirs,  excepting  portraits  of  Komau  emperors 
and  one  or  two  other  Koman  pervoua^es,  we  arc  dealing  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  with  reproductions  of  much  earlier  originals. 

Lei  UB  now  suppose  that  we  are  studying  a  piece  of  sculpture  which 
we  HUHpect  of  being  a  copy  and  which  we  wi.sh  to  a^ign  Ut  it»  proper 
historical  place.  If  we  are  equipped  for  the  task,  that  'a  to  say,  if  vre 
are  endfiwcd  with  good  powers  of  observation  and  are  extensively 
acquaiuti^l  with  the  monumental  of  Greek  art,  wc  shall  of  counie 
inevitably  form  a  theory  on  the  subject  at  the  outset.  But  realizing 
the  fallibility  of  any  copy,  we  shall  search  through  the  existing  (-took 
of  anti«pies  for  duplicates  of  the  work  under  consideration.  If  there 
are  any,  they  must  all  be  taken  into  account,  just  as  all  the  manu- 
scriptu  of  an  ancient  author  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
attempt  to  reconstitute  hie  original  text.  Let  us  suppose,  to  begin 
with,  that  wc  find  one  or  more  such  duplieatoe,  agreeing  with  the  first 
piece  in  all  principal  features.  Obviously  either  one  of  the  number  is 
the  original  and  the  others  are  copies  from  it,  or  all  are  alike  copies 
of  a  lost  original.  The  former  alternative  is  possible  enough  in  the 
abstract,  and  there  are  some  cases  where  it  is  actually  hdd,  more  or 
Ims  confidently,  by  one  or  more  archaeologists.  The  cft«e«,  however, 
where  it  may  be  considered  practically  certain  are  extremely  few. 
In  general  no  one  of  the  duplicate  has  any  claim  to  being  regarded 
as  the  original.  All  are  alike  copies.  But  copies  are  given  to  varying 
among  themselves  according  to  the  var>'ing  skill  and  conscientious- 
ness of  the  copyista.  Ko  one  of  them,  even  thou^  artistically  it  out- 
rank the  others,  can  be  safely  tnuied  to  reproduce  more  faithfully 
than  they  every  detail  of  the  original.  Hence  they  must  all  be  dili- 
gently compared,  in  the  hope  of  divining  from  their  collective  testi- 
mony the  prototype.  In  tliis  undertaking  a  merely  mechanical  pro- 
cedure, such  as  deciding  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  witnesecs,  will  not 
do.  There  must  be  a  divinatory  instinct.  But  alaa!  the  faculty  of 
divination,  however  sure  it  may  be  of  itself,  cannot  alwa^'s  impose  iu 
results  upon  otheis.  Its  operation  often  seems  arbitrary,  and  carriea 
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no  (-onviction  save  to  docile  disciples.  And  if  tliis  is  Iho  ease  when  we 
are  ctimparing  two  or  more  slightly  vsryinjt  copies,  how  much  gre-ater 
is  the  diitiger  when  our  Roarch  for  duplieaies  proves  unsuccessful  nnd 
we  are  left  with  hut  the  single  representative!  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
ili&iculUcs  and  perils  the  serious  student  cannot  fihirk  the  pmhlcni. 
Uc  must  form  his  mental  picture  of  the  ioat  original  as  best  he  may, 
and  rcvenl  it  to  others  as  clearly  as  poBsible.  If  he  succtM'ds  in  winning 
the  approval  of  expert  opinion,  his  view  has  attained  to  as  much 
certainty  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits. 

Thus  far  we  have  heen  supposed  to  be  dealing  either  with  a  single 
copy  or  with  two  or  more  substantially  ideutical  copies.  But  the 
ease  IB  by  no  means  always  eo  simple.  Often  we  6nd,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  copies  essentially  similar  to  one  another,  one  or  more  variants, 
or  in  other  words  pieces  so  far  like  the  agreeing  copies  that  they  can- 
not he  wholly  independent,  yet  so  Tar  unlike  that  they  cannot  in  any 
strict  sense  be  identified  with  them.  The  most  obvious  explanation 
of  Bucb  a  variant  is  that  the  sculptor  who  executed  it  was  simply 
modifying  the  same  Greek  original  which  is  represented  also  by  more 
exact  repruduclionii.  In  one  case  he  may  have  worked  from  memory 
and  his  divergences  from  the  original  may  not  have  been  intentional. 
In  another  case  he  may  have  had  an  exact  copy  before  him  and  may 
have  deliberately  adapted  it  to  eotne  purpose  of  his  own.  No  one 
doubts  that  this  explanation,  in  one  or  other  of  its  iftrtaa,  \a  often 
applicable.  Every  one  makea  free  use  of  it.  Yet  a  different  explan- 
ation in  stitiieiimes  possible  and  is  sometimes  preferred.  What  I  have 
called  a  variant  may  itself  be  a  faithful  copy  of  a  lost  Greek  original, 
so  that  we  are  led  back  to  two  closely  related  Greek  originals,  pro- 
duced by  the  Sftme  sculptor  or  by  two  different  sculptors,  one  of  whom 
in  some  way  inHuenced  the  other.  For  example,  there  is  ut  Mantua  a 
coarsely  expouted  marble  figure  of  a  Muse,  holding  in  her  right  hand 
a  tragic  mask.  'fUs  statue,  while  it  has  no  known  duplicates,  i» closely 
similar  in  pose  and  drajK-Ty  to  the  car>'atid8  of  the  Ereehtbcum.  In 
view  of  this  similarity  it  was  seriously  proposed  '  a  few  yeare  ago  to 
treat  the  Mantuan  figtire  a."?  a  copy  of  a  Greek  work  of  about  'WO  a.  r. 
But  really  it  .teems  most  improbable  that  a  Greek  seulpuir  in  the 
flourishing  period  of  artistic  activity,  in  seeking  to  create  a  Muse, 
should  have  imitated  so  closely  Bgtires  used  as  architectural  supports, 
however  admirahlr,  or  vice  versa.  .-Xnd  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
author  of  the  suggesfion  retract<;d  it '  not  long  after  in  favor  of  the 
common-sense  vipw  that  the  Mantuan  Muse  is  nothing  but  nn  adapt- 
ation of  one  of  the  caryatid  figures  by  a  late  and  clumsy  sculptor. 

A  better  example  is  afforded  by  the  Fsrnese  Diadnmemis  in  the 
British  Museum.    Of  this  statue  again  there  are  no  duplicates;  in 

'  Amdt,  Phatographwche  EintntttttlttaJimen  antitcer  Sculptamt ,  Text,  DO.  9. 
■  AtadUvp.  eU.,SM.  2&7. 
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Hcnee  it  statids  alone.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  dissociated  altogether 
from  thoee  other  Diadumcnua  figures  which  are  believed  on  good 
grounds  to  be  copied  from  a  work  of  Polyolitus.  The  similarity  io 
motive  goes  so  far  as  to  make  probablfi  Komft  clt>»(!  iDterdt'jwndeiice. 
How  thpn  are  the  facts  to  be  interprpted  ?  Two  tliHoried  are  {Ms^ilile, 
as  in  the  previous  case :  either  the  Farncse  DiadumcDUs  i^  the  work  of 
a  Bculiitar  of  Itxfman  date;,  a  work  bai>f;d  upon  the  famoua  statue 
of  PolycUtus,  but  80  far  modified  as  to  attest  considerable  originality 
on  the  sculptor's  part;  or  it  is  a  copy  of  a  Greek  w-ork  of  about 
Polyclitus's  time,  perhaps  an  Attic  work  whioh  Polyelitus  saw  and 
whose  motive  he  borrowed  and  adapted.  TIil-  tiui^tlon,  it  will  be 
seen,  like  that  of  a  Pasitclcan  arvhaizinR  school,  is  vhieQy  a  qucslioD 
of  the  amount  and  kind  of  originality  which  may  be  assumed  for  the 
sculptors  of  the  Roman  imperial  period.  Certainly  an  iige  which 
produced  works  of  such  merit  as  the  reliefs  of  the  Ara  Facis,  of  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  and  of  the  Betieventiiie  Aroh  of  Trajan,  was  not 
wholly  deficient  in  artistic  originality.  Hut  it  must  be  admitted 
that  for  the  precise  kind  of  originality  which  would  Ix;  implied  by 
the  creation  of  the  romesc  Diadumcnus  out  of  Polyclit^an  and  other 
fifth-cenlury  suggestions  out  knowledge  of  the  Koman  period  does 
not  aETord  irrefutable  evidence.  ITie  question  is  one  on  which  seri- 
ous students  must  for  the  present  agree  to  differ. 

The  most  ambitions  historians  of  Greek  sculpture  arc  not  content 
with  placing  a  lofit  original,  divined  from  a  copy  or  copies,  in  its 
proper  pl&cc  and  period.  They  would  fain  go  farther  and  assign  cfteh 
work,  or  at  It'ftst  each  important  work,  to  the  individual  master 
who  produced  it,  whether  known  to  us  by  name  or  not.  As  slight 
external  hel|)6  in  this  task,  they  have  the  scanty  literary  notices 
referred  to  at  the  outset  of  this  address,  but  in  the  main  they  are 
obliged  to  rely  upon  the  qualities  of  the  works  themselves.  Her? 
there  is  a  temptation  to  apply  the  method  purai^  with  so  much 
xeal  and  coiilideiice  by  Morvlti  and  his  followers  in  the  field  of  Italian 
painting,  the  method  which  in  discriminating  artist  from  artist 
makes  large  use  of  little- not  iced  details,  such  as  conformation  of 
eye  or  ear.  But  the  data  presented  to  the  student  of  Greek  art,  are 
hardly  comparable  to  those  presented  to  the  student  of  the  Italian 
art  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the  latter  field  we  have  sufficiently  n'ell 
authenticated  original  works  upon  which  to  base  our  knowledge 
of  the  personal  styles  of  the  diflferent  masters,  and  from  this  sure 
foundation  we  may  proceed  to  recoRnizc  other  creations  of  theirs. 
But  in  the  former  field  this  sure  foundation  is  almost  everywhere 
lacking.  With  the  fewest  exceptions  we  are  limited  to  men>  copies. 
Now  the  broad  features  of  a  work  of  art,  such  as  pose,  proportions, 
disposition  of  drapery,  survive  in  the  better  sort  of  cofuas;  but  the 
minutiae  upon  which  we  are  tempted  to  rely  in  the  effort  to  distiu- 
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RuUh  master  from  ouuter— form  of  tear^uot,  of  car-lobule,  or 
whatever  it  be  —  may  be  due  to  tlie  copyists  and  therefore  valucloaa 
for  the  purpose  deBired.  Indeed,  the  subjection  of  these  inconspicu- 
ous detaiis  to  the  law  of  habit,  which  makra  them  useful  iik  identic 
fying  murkB,  renders  it  unlikrly  that  (hey  would  be  reproduced 
save  in  copies  of  superlative  iKeuracy;  and  copies  of  superlative 
accuracy  »r<  unfortunately  very  rare.  Hence  thdt  method  of  con- 
noisscurship  which  examines,  as  one  means  toward  recognising  the 
indiv-idual  master,  the  treatment  of  inconspicuous  details  must  be 
regarded  as  largely  inapplicable  in  dealing  with  Roman  copies,  or  at 
least  as  of  dubious  probative  force. 

A^n,  the  problem  of  recognizing,  whether  in  originals  or  copies, 
the  works  of  a  single  master  is  not  merely  the  problem  of  recognizing 
decisive  similarities.  An  artist's  productions  may  vary  greatly  in 
different  porlods  of  his  career,  or  even  in  one  and'the  same  period. 
If  wo  are  trying  with  our  bits  of  evidence  to  make  out  the  achieve- 
mentB  and  so  the  personal  style  of  a  great  Creek  sculptor,  wc  need 
a  theory  as  to  the  limits  of  the  variation  which  we  may  in  reason 
attribute  to  him.  How  are  we  to  form  such  a  theory?  Judgments 
on  this  point  commonly  have  an  air  of  a  priori  dogmatism.  Some 
one  prujxiseH  to  attribute  two  works  to  the  same  artiat.  The  objector 
says,  "  No.  The  differences  between  the  two  are  too  great."  No 
proof  is  offered,  but  such  a  verdict,  in  spite  of  its  air  of  intuitive 
certainty,  is  doubtless  derived  more  or  less  consciously  from  one's 
knowledge  of  art  and  artists  generally  in  the  past  and  in  the  present. 
Now  I  think  that  what  in  needed  is  a  more  thorough-going  stud}' 
diR'ctcd  to  this  vnry  point.  The  work  of  artists  of  modem  times 
lends  itself  to  the  pur|)o»r.  Only  when  we  have  satisfied  oitrselves 
as  to  the  widest  limita  of  variation  shown  by  any  one  of  them  are 
we  in  a  position  to  form  so  much  as  a  legitimate  guess  as  to  whether 
two  Greek  works  are  too  unlike  to  have  been  conceived  by  a  single 
brain  and  executed  by  a  single  hand. 

Let  me  iljvistrate.  There  exist  in  Dresden  two  closely  similar 
Athena  figures,  one  headless,  the  other  with  head  partially  pre- 
served. Dy  combining,  on  the  strength  of  convincing  proof,  a  head 
in  Bologna  with  the  headless  Dresden  figure,  and  by  supplying  what 
else  is  missing  in  one  from  the  other,  two  complete  and  substantially 
identical  statues  have  been  won.*  It  is  argued  that  in  these  we  poseera 
copies  of  the  Athena  Lemnia  of  Phidias.  Certainly  the  original 
must  have  been  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit  and  one  of  the  Phidiac 
age  and  school.  There  is  some  literary  evidence,  based  chiefly  upon 
the  nbspnce  of  a  helmet  from  ihe  head,  for  believing  it  to  be  by 
Phidias  himself.  While  this  external  evidence  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
it  appears  to  me  to  establish  a  considerable  probability  that  the 

'  Furtwangter,  MctterpUMi  of  Grt«k  Sentjiturt,  p  4  fl. 
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work,  whelhcr  it  be  the  Lenmis  or  not,  —  a  point  I  would  waiv 
little  consMniimce,  — is  at  any  raUr  by  Phidiaa.  But  the  objection  is 
raised  '  that  the  type  of  face  is  eo  different  from  the  type  of  face  of 
the  Athi'na  I'artht-nos  of  Phidias,  known  to  us  from  unqucscionaUc, 
though  poor,  copies,  as  to  throw  the  gravest  doubt  on  the  proposed 
attribution.  The  difference  does  seem  great:  in  the  Farthenos  a 
broad  face  nnth  full  checks  and  cheerful  look,  in  the  other  a  narrow 
oval  face  with  sober,  even  aevere  expression.  Can  we  suppose  that 
one  artist  conceived  and  pre^iented  to  his  countrymen  the  same 
goddess  in  two  aapects  so  unUke?  Casting  about  for  guidance  here,  I 
c»n  thinkof  nothing  better  than  to  cxaiuino  tbt;  sculptured  Madonnan 
of  Miehclangcio  to  see  how  far  they  agree  among  thcmaelvca  in  typo 
of  face.  As  a  result  I  find  between  the  circular  rehcf  in  the  Bargdlo, 
with  its  comparatively  broatl  face  and  untroubled  look,  and  the 
Bniges  Madonna,  with  ittt  narrow  face  and  solemn  expression,  both 
of  them  productions  of  Michelangelo's  early  period,  a  difference 
which  to  me  seems  as  great  aa  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  betweco  the 
original  Athena  Parlhenos  and  the  original  of  the  Bologna  head 
under  discussion.  If  my  estimate  be  just,  then  there  is  surely  no 
insuperable  diificulty  on  this  score  in  accepting  the  original  of  the 
Dresden  statues  as  the  work  of  Phi<lias. 

Take  another  specific  problem  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  last,  —  a 
problem  which  has  only  recently  come  into  the  forefront  of  interest 
and  which  for  this  reason  deserves  to  be  treated  somewhat  more 
fully.  For  fifty  years  and  more  until  the  other  day,  a  marble  statue 
in  the  Vatican  representing  an  apoxyomenus,  that  is,  an  athlete 
scraping  himself  with  a  strigil,  has  been  universally  regarded  aa  an 
excellent  copy  of  a  bronae  statue  by  Lj-sippus  and  as  giving  us  our 
most  trustworthy  knowledge  of  that  sculptor's  style.  This  supposed 
knowledge  has  come  tt)  be  a  corner-stone  in  the  hiHtorj*  of  Greek  art. 
With  our  proneness  to  accept  "  what  is  believed  always,  everywhere, 
and  by  all,"  many  of  ua  had  probably  until  lately  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  acnitinize  critically  tlic  (!videuce  on  which  the  identifieation 
depends.  Let  uH  look  at  it.  Lysippus  made  an  oposyomenus,  which 
was  carried  to  Rome,  was  set  up  by  Marcus  Agrippa  in  front  of  hie 
Therma*.  and  was  there  murh  admired.  These  facts  do  not  caro*  us 
far,  for  the  subject  was  no  uncommon  one  and  we  possess  no  detailed 
description  of  the  treatment  of  it  by  Lysippus.  But  the  marble 
statue  in  question  exhibits  a  system  of  bodily  proportions  radically 
different  from  that  of  Polyclitus  and  agreeing  with  the  valuable, 
though  inadequate,  indications  afforded  by  Pliny  regarding  the 
innovations  introduced  by  Lysippus.  On  reflection,  however,  we 
see  lliat  the  agreement  does  not  really  clinch  the  matter.    At  moat 

'  BoUnsDn,  CaUxioffut  0/  CatU  «/  Gr4«k  afld  Hom«n  Sculptitrt  in  tJW  ijuecum 
of  Pint  Arts,  BoHon,  p.  89. 
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it  only  prnvGS  tliat  the  original  of  the  apoxyonieima  of  the  Vatican  Is 
not  earlier  than  Lysippua;  it  does  not  prove  that  it  is  nr)t  later. 
But  here  other  considerations  come  in,  more  difficult  to  weigh  in  the 
balances,  but  perhapa  more  infiuential  in  detcrinining  our  opinion. 
We  have  copies,  one  of  them  certified  by  an  insoription,  of  another 
work  of  Lysippns,  a  Heracles  leaning  upon  his  club,  and  it  sf^emit  as 
if  the  apnxyomeniis  fitted  in  vptv  well  with  that.  Moreover  it  has 
been  thought  that  iii  pose  and  in  details  of  modeling  thin  statue  is 
such  06  might  be  expt^ctcd  fmni  the  greatest  sculptor  of  the  age  of 
Alexander,  a  sculptor  whom  it  is  permissible  if  not  obiiKatorj'.  to 
regard  as  at  least  twenty  years  younger  than  Praxiteles.  It  has  boon 
thought  that  what  we  know  or  guesa  of  other  sculptures  of  the  age 
of  Alexander  and  later  can  be  brought  into  intelligible  relation  to 
the  apoxyomenus,  conRidered  as  LyKippean.  And  as  not  the  least 
potent  argument,  there  haa  been  the  feeling  that  this  statue  ia  too 
fine  to  he  the  work  of  some  namelcEs  or  obscure  sculptor  of  posb- 
Lysippcan  date. 

Thesoconsiderations  would  probably  still  continue  to  seem  sufBeient 
to  everj'  one.  had  not  a  new  claimant  for  Lysippean  authorshipmade 
its  appearance,  with  credentials  which  have  carried  conviction  far 
and  wide.  1  refer  to  the  marble  statue  of  Agias  '  found  some  t«a 
years  ago  at  Delphi.  This  is  one  of  a  group  or  rather  a  row  of  eight 
statuce,  representing  eight  members  of  a  Fharsalian  family,  the 
family  of  one  Daochus,  telrareb  of  Thessaly,  who  set  thero  up  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Chfsroneia  (338  b.  c).  The  pedestal  bore  in8cri[>- 
tions,  mostly  metrical,  giving  the  names  of  the  persons  represented, 
but  no  sculptors'  signatures.  Some  of  the  statues,  and  above  all  the 
Agiaa,  appeared  from  the  first  to  the  fortunate  discoverer  to  exhibit 
the  style  of  Lysippus.  The  matter  entered  a  new  stage  in  lt)00,  with 
the  publication,*  accompanied  by  an  acute  cammentar/,  of  a  frag- 
mentary inscription  from  Pliarsalus,  all  but  identical  wltli  the  one 
engraved  at  Delphi  below  the  statue  of  Agi&s.  but  with  the  im{x>rtant 
addition  of  the  name  of  Lysippus  as  sculptor.  There  was  then  a  statue 
of  Agiaa  by  Lysippus  at  Pharsaius.  Of  this  statue,  presumably  of 
bronze,  notliing  further  is  directly  known,  but  it  is  inferred  on 
reasonable  grounds  that  it  was  one  of  a  series  identical  in  subjects 
with  the  scries  at  Dclp!ii  and  probably  set  up  a  little  earlier.  Bo  far, 
so  good.  The  ne.\t  step  is  to  infer  that  the  misignud  marble  Agias  at 
Delphi  is  a  contemporary  and  trustworthy  copy  of  the  bronze 
Agias  by  Lysippus  at  Pharsalus.  and  this  inference  has  been  promptly 
accepted  by  leading  archaeologisut,  German.  French,  and  Knghsh, 
without  a  murmur  of  doubt  or  protest,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  any 
quarter.  But  whereas  some  who  speak  with  authority  have  regarded 

'  BtiBetin  de  com»patidanM  heU^nigue.  1899.  pb.  10, 11. 
*  Picunar,  JSin  dtSphUchei  Wnhgrschfnk. 
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tbe  Agias  and  the  ftpoxyomoniis  as  hnrmonious  productions  of  s 
single  artist,  and  as  in  fact  confirmiDg  each  other's  claims  to  Lysip* 
pean  authorship,  another  vievr  is  that  the  apoxyomfinus  shows  such 
fundanienlal  differenceR  from  the  Agia«  and  from  other  ondisputedly 
fourth-centur>'  works  that  it  must  not  only  be  denied  to  Lysippus, 
but  be  assigned  t«  a  post-Lysippean  date.  The  argument  is  summed 
up  in  theSD  sentences:  "The  feet  are  in  the  case  of  the  apoxyomenus 
a  feature  which  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  a  fourth-century 
origin.  If  we  compare  them  with  the  foot  of  the  Hermes  of  PrftxiteJes 
we  shall  find  not  merely  a  difference  of  school,  but  a  difference  so 
deep  that  it  must  show  a  different  date.  And  can  another  work  of 
the  fourth  eenturj'  be  found  which  showTs  the  mastery  of  anatomy, 
and  the  preciaion  in  the  rendering  of  detail,  which  we  find  in  the 
apoxyomenus?  "  * 

But,  after  all.  why  should  we  regard  the  Agias  of  Delphi  as  Lysip* 
pean?  The  Thessalian  tetrarch  reaident  in  Pharsalus  decides  to  set 
up  in  his  own  city  bronze  statiieR  repn'senting  earlier  iiiembers  of 
his  family  and  himaelf.  and  for  this  series  he  engages  the  talent 
of  the  forcniowt  sculpuir  in  hrnnw  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  that  of 
othrra.  At  the  same  time  or  later  he  decides  to  set  up  at  Ddpld 
marble  statues  n-prrseuting  the  s&mc  pcraons.  That  he  should 
use  the  same  metrical  epigrame  for  the  two  series  is  natural  and 
appropriate.  Hut  is  there  any  reason  why  the  two  seti  of  figures 
should  Inok  exactly  alike?  None,  that  1  can  see.  The  earlier  members 
of  the  series,  including  the  Agias,  must  probably  be  ima^nary 
portraits,  and  I  cannot  Huppnse  that  any  Greek  would  compare  two 
sets  of  imaginary  portraits  in  places  separated  by  a  journey  of  aeveral 
days  to  see  whether  they  agreed,  or  that  he  would  be  in  the  least 
surprised  or  dieconcerted  if  he  should  happen  to  notice  discrepancies. 
If  it  were  a  common  practice  of  the  time  to  make  exact  copies  of 
statues,  then,  indeed,  it  would  be  the  most  economical  and  might 
be  the  most  natural  thing  to  have  the  bronze  statues  copied  in 
marble.  But  in  spite  of  what  Pliny  says  abo^it  the  invention  by 
Lysistratus,  brother  of  Lysippus,  of  the  art  of  making  casta  from 
statues,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  think  that  exact  copying  was 
common  in  Lysippus's  day:  indeed,  some  would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  was  not  practiced  at  all.  Therefore,  I  think  that  Daochus 
would  give  the  commission  for  the  Delphian  series,  not  lo  L>'sippus 
and  hie  associates,  but  to  a  sculptor  or  sculptors  who  habitually 
worked  in  marble,  not  hampering  them  with  restrictions  as  to  the 
relationship  of  their  work  to  the  other  series.  Wliether  they  would 
be  likely  or  not  to  be  dominated  by  the  influence  of  Lysippus,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  a  priori;  perhaps  not,  as  his  work  seems  to  hhvc 
been  exclusively  In  bronze.  At  all  events,  it  is  clearly  unsafe  to 
■  P.  Gardner,  J<mmal  0/  HttUnic  Sl-udie;  1903,  p.  130. 
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make  the  Agias  our  basis  for  determining  the  personal  style  of 
Lyaippus. 

What  is  certain,  then,  h  that,  in  the  Agias  of  Delphi  wc  have  a 
nmrblo  statue  contemporary  with  Lj-sippu*.  and  the  quMtion  recurs 
whether,  in  view  of  iu  qualities  and  tbos«  uf  other  works  of  the  time 
known  to  us  in  originals  or  in  copies,  we  are  forced  to  assign  the 
apoxyomenus  to  a  poet-Lysippean  date.  As  in  the  case  of  Phidias 
we  faced  the  question,  how  wide  a  range  of  variation  is  poaslble  to 
a  single  artist,  so  here  we  face  the  question,  how  wide  a  range  of 
variation  la  posaibic  to  different  artists  living  at  the  same  time  and 
under  the  same  general  conditions.  Ft»r  my  own  pari,  1  am  disposed 
to  think  that  there  is  no  fatal  objection  to  believing  that  Lysippus, 
whom  I  regard  as  belonging  to  a  younger  generation  than  Praxiteles, 
was  himself  the  creator  of  tliosii  innovations  which  mark  the  apoxy- 
omenus off  from  the  Agias.  And  1  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when 
it  is  pointed  out  to  m<'  how  fur  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  in  advance  of 
Lorenzo  di  Crwdi,  who  was  actnally  by  seven  years  Leonardo's 
junior. 

Finally,  some  one  may  ask,  "  Ih  all  thin  painful  balancing  of 
probabilities  worth  while?  Why  pursue  Ihie  difficult  path  toward 
a  dubious  end?  Why  not  lake  each  remnant  of  classic  art  for  just 
what  it  is  in  itself,  enjoying  it  according  to  its  mrhts,  and  not  tor- 
menting ourselves  with  trying  to  cstabUiih  its  reiations  t«)  other 
existent  or  nun-existeut  things?"  Perhaps  ihcsc  [jurationa  take  ns 
beyond  the  pniptr  bounds  of  the  subject  prescribed  for  this  address. 
Nevertheless,  I  beg  leave  to  say  in  answer  that  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  with  the  point  of  view  which  prompts  such  quejrtions. 
For  the  grp-at  multitude  of  cultivated  people  the  important  thing 
is  lo  know  and  appreciate  works  of  art,  rather  than  to  understand 
their  history.  A  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture  is  no 
more  necessary  to  an  enjoyment  of  the  Elgin  marbles  than  a  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  music  is  necessary  to  an  enjoyment  nf  a 
symphony  by  Iteethoven.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  academic 
teadiing  the  historical  side  of  the  study  of  art  is  disproportionately 
emphasized.  But  that  detailed  aud  comparative  scrutiny  upon 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  rests  ought  not  to  stifle  the 
power  of  enjoyment.  Rather  it  ought  tu  make  enjoyment  richer  and 
deeper.  Moreover  the  intellect  has  its  rights,  as  well  as  the  ffsiiietic 
faculty.  It  18  ft  legitimate,  yea,  with  some  an  imperative,  desire  to 
know  what  can  be  known  of  the  conditions,  material  and  spiritual, 
that  gave  birth  to  immortal  works  of  art,  Bui  let  us  not  forget  that 
what  gives  dignity  to  this  study  is  the  power  of  the  work  of  art  to 
stir  the  emotions,  to  divert,  console,  inspire.  If  wc  forgot  thot,  our 
study  is  barren  of  its  chief  reward. 
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iUaU  7,  SepUmbtT  32, 8  p.  m.) 

Ciiaiiiman:  Mr.  Oharuh  F.  McKiu,  NVw  York  City. 
Si'e.iKEKs:  FitorBa»OR  C.  Em-irt.  Univpraitv  of  Pirns. 

pKorBMoR  Aljuxd  D.  F.  Hamun,  Columbia  Umvereity. 
SitcarrARY:  Mk.  Guy  Lowkll,  BohUjil,  M»sa. 


Thk  Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Modern  Architecture,  Mr.  Charles 
F.  McKim,  of  New  York  City,  spoke  as  follows: 

"Thf  unoxampled  opportunity  offercrl  our  profpasioii  by  thfa 
international  ■eniignas  to  mort  and  hear  a  great  number  of  eminent 
mtn  of  learning  from  ull  parte  of  the  world,  and  to  do  honor  to  our 
distinguished  suests.  has  drawn  us  together  to-day.  The  tribute  you 
make  by  ymir  presenre  is  abundant  proof  of  your  interest,  at  a  time 
when  the  demands  of  professional  practice  are  both  numerous  and 
impcralive.  It  is  eminently  fit  and  proper  tTiat  one  of  the  diviisionj^ 
of  tliis  great  congress  rihonld  be  devoted  to  architecture;  not  only  is 
this  true,  but  we  arc  liifihly  fortunate  to  be  assembled  here  in  a  com- 
miinity  whose  splendid  spirit  of  progress  in  recent  years  has  placed 
it  in  the  front  rank  of  cities  in  the  march  of  public  improvement. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  1  deem  it  a  high  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  be  [KTmitted  to  welcome  you  to  this  session  on  'Modem  Archi- 
tccture.'  Architecture  ia  the  oldest  of  the  arts.  Its  principles  wexe 
developed  early  in  the  hist-on,'  of  the  race.  Its  laws  were  formulated 
long  before  the  Christian  Era,  and  ita  moat  exquisite  flowers  bloomed 
under  the  skies  that  fostered  the  production  of  beauty.  An  era  of 
nncqualed  materia!  and  industrial  prosperity  throughout  the  coun- 
try, together  with  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  our  builders, 
has  brought  to  us  great  opportunities.  But  tic  should  realize  that 
great  opportunities  demand  thorough  trainiog,  that  confideneo  comes 
not  from  inspiration,  but  from  knowledge,  thai  the  architect  who 
would  build  for  the  ages  to  come  must  Lave  training  of  the  ages  that 
are  gone.  He  must  be  faithful  to  the  present,  mindful  of  the  future, 
and  yet  ml  separated  from  the  past.  I  think  we  may  say  of  our  Muse 
what,  in  his  recent  tribute  to  Columbia.  Bishop  Greer  said  on  the 
occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  uni- 
versity: 

"She  journeys  on,  o'er  thM  lonely  st««p,  th«  hiodcr  foot  still  firmer." 
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BT    CAICLI^  ENLART 
(.TrantUi^ed  /rom  Itu  Frettch  bjf  Mr.  F.  P.  Kepptt,  oj  Ct^umina  UnivertUy) 

[CuiiiU<  EaUrt.  ProfrsitoT  of  Compnrittive  H'uitory  of  Axcbiti^urc,  UsiVenity 
of  P»ri»;  uul  Director  of  tho  Colloction  of  tho  TrooinUro.] 

1  SHALL  eiKleavor  to  prt-sent  a  rapid  review  of  the  evolution  of  the 
study  of  the  archiccclural  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the 
present  condition  of  this  study,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  France.  It  b 
essentially  a  modem  science.  Nothing,  however,  is  so  modem  as  not 
to  have  its  roots  in  the  past,  aad  from  the  sixteenth  ceDtur>'  on,  there 
were  those  who  were  interested  in  the  monuments  of  the  Middle  Ag«8: 
in  particular,  their  beauties  had  appealed  to  two  scholarly  architeeta, 
Philiberi  de  I'Onne,  who  rocomniended  the  work  of  the  old  maaters 
in  architcclure  as  models  of  construction;  and  Jacques  Androuet 
du  (Jerccau.  who  made  a  collection  ot  rcki>f.s  "  of  the  most  excellent 
buildings  of  Frauce. "  However,  the  whole  point  of  view  of  the  artlsta 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  rendered  tho  Middle  Ages 
utterly  unintcUigihIe  to  them:  the  historians  alone  studiixl  the  period, 
and  in  their  study,  so  far  as  the  records  show  us,  the  tine  art^  played 
but  &  small  part.  Two  cch^brutt^  scholars,  Peircsc,  who  died  in  1637, 
and  GaiguiiircSp  who  died  in  1715,  made  collections  of  drawings  of 
those  monuments  which  lelate  to  the  history  of  France;  and  from 
1729  to  1733  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  Montfftvieon  published 
a  series  of  engravings  of  the  same  kind  of  subjects  under  the  title, 
MonuTneTiia  of  die  Frcndi  Monarchy.  This  work  is,  however,  very 
imperfect. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Abb£  Le  Doouf,  tho  historian  of  the  Dloocsc 
of  Paris,  who  died  in  1760,  regarded  our  monuments  with  Ices  scorn 
and  with  more  just  appreciation  than  did  his  contomporarics.  His 
opinions  regarding  them  were  sufficiently  definite  to  warrant  him  in 
assigning  exact  dates  to  the  buildings,  but  no  one  took  the  trouble  to 
gather  together  his  lectures  or  his  manuscript  notes. 

To  tlus  unjust  neglect  of  the  art  of  the  Jiiddle  Ages  Uie  Revolution 
added  actual  hate.  Until  then  the  buildings  hnd  been  spared  because 
of  religious  associations  or  out  of  respect  for  the  ancient  territorial 
families,  but  now  these  memories  became  odious,  and  acts  of  vandal- 
ism became  matters  of  principle.  However,  there  were  two  men, 
more  thoughtful  than  their  contemporaries,  who  interested  them- 
selves in  the  monuments  at  this  period:  Alexandre  Lenoir  obtained 
permission  from  the  Convention  to  create  a  museum  of  French 
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architecture  from  dibrii  gathered  from  all  the  edifices  that  had  been 
sacked,  and  MiUin  went  about  through  France,  in  order  t<i  sket<h  tlie 
raoat  curiouB  examples  and  to  learn  something  about  their  history. 
He  published  his  National  Antiquities  from  1790  to  1798,  and  in 
1792,  an  Englishman  namod  Ducarcl  came  over  to  study  the  subject, 
and  published  in  England  a  book  on  tho  Norman  edifices  of  Franco. 

The  first  really  critical  work  w&s  written  in  1816  by  a  member  of 
the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- Lettres,  Emeric  David.  His 
History  of  French  Sculpture  Shan's  a  point  of  view  astonishingly  in 
advance  of  his  time;  and  his  work  is  so  accurate  and  his  references 
BO  clear  that  to-day  one  can  hardly  do  more  than  change  a  few  lines 
here  and  thore.  It  must  be  added  tliat  this  work  could  find  no  pub- 
lisher during  the  lifetime  of  its  author.  It  did  not  appear  until  forty 
years  aiter  it  was  written;  and  while  the  great  History  of  Art  ihrough 
its  ArchitGCtural  Monujrients  by  Seroux  d'j\gincourt,  published  in 
1827,  is  a  trustworthy  eEfort,  it  is  a  vork  that  in  comparieoa  to  that 
of  David  seems  very  immature.  The  men  who  in  179.5  had  overturncti 
the  throne  and  the  altar  were  in  all  matters  of  art  most  fervent 
believers,  indeed,  almost  UI tramontanes.  The  doctrine  of  the  infalU- 
bility  of  tlie  Roman  i<Ieas  in  art  in  their  eyes  did  not  admit  of  the 
slightest  discussion;  the  Restoration  hardly  moditicd  their  ideas. 
Chdtoaubriand,  however,  discovered  the  poetrj'of  the  Gothic  churches; 
and  in  general  it  was  through  the  men  of  tetti^rs  that  the  Middle  Ages 
were  already  on  the  way  toward  being  understood  and  appreciated, 
when,  about  1830,  the  Komuntic  movement  brought  about  freedom 
of  ttiought  in  matters  relating  to  art. 

like  all  revolutions,  the  Romantic  movement  went  too  far,  and  it 
misunderstood  the  true  nature  of  those  prinriples  whoso  beauty  it 
had  discovered;  but  it  is  not  often  that  public  opinion  is  conquered 
by  just  and  well-balanced  ideas.  Public  opinion  was  brought  to 
appreciate  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  Victor  Hugo  and 
his  school,  and  the  oJGcial  sanction  of  this  worthy  renuissancc  was 
the  creation  of  the  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments  in  183$, 
and,  in  1847,  the  catablishmentof  I'Ecole  den  Chartea,  where  a  course 
in  national  archaeology  was  offered  by  the  director,  J.  Quicherat. 
Through  these  institutions  there  has  come  about  a  logical  and 
schnlarly  procedure  in  restorations  and  in  the  study  of  our  edifices 
from  the  historical  point  of  view. 

With  regard  to  restorations:  Just  at  this  time  the  restoration  of 
St.  Denis  had  made  it  clear  that  a  more  serious  study  was  absolutely 
necessary.  The  idea  of  restoring  the  glories  of  an  edifice  which 
summed  up  the  annals  of  the  French  monarchy  had  been  dear  alike 

Lto  Napoleon,  to  I-nuis  XVIII,  to  Charles  X,  and  to  Louis  Philippe. 
But  each  one  of  the  three  regimes  had  ignominioualy  failed  to  carry 
it  out.    The  chief  architect,  Debret,  made  himself  famous  by  his 
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mistakce.  It  waa  still  believed  with  all  seriousoess  that  atl  that  was 
neoesaary  to  du  in  order  tu  imtlato  the  Middle  Ages  was  to  make  niia- 
takes  in  compositton  ami  in  drawing,  just  m  children  think  Uiat  they 
imitate  a  strange  l&uguagc  when  they  make  a  jargon  of  discordant 
sounds.  Never  was  so  much  money  so  maladroitly  expended.  All 
the  ornaments  of  the  facades  were  robbed  of  their  character.  The 
groat  bell-tower  was  in  bad  condition;  the  result  of  its  robuilding 
vias  its  immediate  collaptie. 

Tu  the  architt^ct  J.  B.  Autoine  de  Lasaus  belongs  the  honor  of 
havinR  redbcovL-red  the  rules  and  the  real  spirit  of  Gothic  art.  and 
of  applying  them  lu  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Kotre  Dauic 
d«  Paris,  irhioh  iras  completed  by  VioUet-le-Duc,  and  which  is  a  real 
mastt^rpieirc.  At  the  same  tiniH  LiUjtiuij  publiijhed  tfac!  Album  oj  VxUard 
de  Honrucourt.  It  Ls  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  this  learncxl  and 
aniitLic  man  should  have  worked  so  slowly  and  that  his  life  was  »> 
short.  Viollet^Ie-Dtic,  who  was  his  eollaboralor  and  afterwards  hb 
successor,  has  eclipsed  him;  but  although  much  more  brilliaot  as  A 
writer  and  much  more  productive,  his  restorations  were  not  always 
so  satiefafitory  as  those  of  I.11ASUS. 

While  Victor  Hugo  was  inflaming  all  imaginations  with  the  art 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  which  he  hinutcU  bod,  by  the  vt'ay,  a  most 
imr.ritica!  conception,  there  were  other  writers  who  were  rendering 
serious  services  to  its  history. 

In  1828  Baron  Taylor  and  Charles  Nodier  joined  forces  to  publisb 
the  immcnBO  collection  of  the  VoyagrJi  PiUareaqiies  et  Romantiquta 
dann  rancimne  France,  which  contains  some  valuable  information 
and  a  great  number  of  beautiful  and  often  very  accurate  liLhographM 
drawings,  precious  to-day  as  witnesses  <d  the  coudiUoa  of  the  greet 
works  at  that  time. 

A  very  useful  and  reliable  work  was  that  of  the  Count  USon  de 
Tjabord.  In  \m  researches  relating  to  the  history  of  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  published  in  1849-50,  he  has  set  an  excellent  e-xample  — 
the  first  of  ita  kind  —  by  showing  what  may  be  done  for  the  history 
of  art  by  a  careful  study  of  the  earliest  records. 

It  was  for  two  men,  Viol let-le- Due  and  Quiohcrat,  respectively,  to 
establish  standards  of  taste  and  inteltigonco  with  regard  to  tha  art 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  accurate  ideas  as  to  its  history  and  ascholarly 
method  for  its  »tudy.  Quicherat  delivered  erudite  professorial  lectures 
at  I'Eoole  des  Cliortcs  to  a  picked  body  of  experts.  Vlolle  1*10-000, 
on  the  other  hand,  won  the  favor  of  the  entire  public  by  the 
magiic  of  his  expositions  and  deductions  and  the  charm  with  which 
he  was  able  to  present  his  ideas.  He  ma.intained  with  inimitable 
eloquence  that,  however  different  might  be  Greek  art,  Gothic  art 
is  in  no  way  inferior,  cither  in  structure  or  in  beauty,  and  that  it  a 
far  superior  to  Roman  art,  which  is  neither  original  nor  delioatc 
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Vicll«t-Ie- Due's  mind  was  too  keen  and  too  iwtivc  for  him  not  to  pass 
on  from  this  coiLcluBion  to  theories  for  the  reform  of  modern  art. 
He  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  new  style  which  should  be  as  original 
and  as  logical  aa  the  Greek  or  the  Gothic.  It  is,  however,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  archaeologist  that  one  must  judge  him  here,  and 
one  is  compelled  to  admit  two  defects:  in  the  first  place  he  undertook 
too  much  to  be  able  always  to  go  back  to  the  original  sources  in  order 
to  verify  his  data.  In  hia  admirable  encyclopaedia  of  I'>eneh  archi- 
tecture arc  many  errors  as  to  details,  corrected  by  M.  Anthyme  Saint- 
Paul  in  ll^SO.  Happily  these  inaccuracies  do  not  militate  against  the 
clarity  and  the  justice  of  his  admirable  general  ideas  on  the  eubject-. 
In  his  restorations  the  same  haste  brings  about  the  same  defecta, 
and  here  they  arn  more  serious;  his  confidence  in  the  areliiteetural 
principles  which  he  deduced  too  often  urged  him  to  make  his  re- 
storations in  a  spirit  that  is  dogmatic  rather  than  hbttorical:  he 
rebuilt  edifices  as  they  almiild  have  been,  instead  of  restoring  tbem 
to  what  they  actually  had  been.  His  disciples  were  beguiled  by 
hifl  example,  with  results  that  the  historical  student  must  deplore. 
Even  worse,  charmed  as  they  were  by  the  beauties  of  unity  and  logic, 
Viotlet-le-Dtic  and  his  disciples  often  obliterated  from  Imildinga  early 
repairs  which  might  have  been  hc;t«^rogtncou8,  but  which  had  their 
own  beauty,  and  which  in  any  case  wore  of  historic  value. 

Quicherat,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  apostle  of  truth  rather  thoa  of 
beauty.  He  was  too  much  of  a  skeptic  to  carry  his  preferences  to  the 
point  of  enthusiasm;  too  little  a  friend  of  the  human  race  t«  permit 
himself  to  become  a  popularizer  and  pmselyter;  his  spirit  was  not 
that  of  the  artist,  but  that  of  the  savant.  Dii^regarding  popular 
approval,  he  devoted  his  labor  and  his  zeal  to  the  attainment  of 
historical  accuracy.  He  was  a  patient  analyzer,  one  who  put  all 
documents  to  the  teat  of  a  most  enroful  scrutiny,  and  who  never 
genemlizerl  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence.  He  was  the  cre,Htor  of 
an  admirable  school  and  method,  both  of  them  exerting  a  beneficent 
influence  that  is  still  felt, 

Possibly  the  essential  difference  in  character  of  these  two  men,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  education  of  the  scholar  and  that  of  the  artist 
in  France,  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  antagonism  which  still 
exists  between  archaeologists  and  architects. 

Contemporary  with  these  two  musters,  but  much  less  important 
than  they,  one  must  place  the  wtll-known  name  of  M.  de  Caumont. 
the  popularizer  par  ejrerlUnce  of  the  archaeology  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
From  1830  to  1870,  from  the  depths  of  hia  retreat  in  Normandy,  he 
continued  to  exercise  a  most  mischievoua  influenee.  May  I  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  the  reason  that  he  succeeded  in  populariEing  the 
subject  is  that  his  conception  of  it,  in  contrast  to  that  of  Viollct* 
le-Duc  and  Quicherat,  was  esaeati&lly  a  commouplaoc  one?  Thanks 
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to  his  Alphabet  of  Arehacohgy,  constantly  reissued  and  revised  from 
1830  to  1870,  the  archaeology  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  no  longer 
any  mysteries  for  tlie  French  cur6  or  the  chemist  of  the  provincial 
town.  It  became  the  harmless  pastime  of  the  college  student  on  his 
vacation;  and,  thaoks  to  the  foundation  of  the  French  Society  of 
Archaeology,  with  its  organ,  the  Bulletin  Monumental,  with  its  annual 
congrc^fd  and  the  reports  presented  at  them,  all  the  readers  of  the 
Alphabet  came  into  touch  with  each  other  and  were  enabled  to  receive 
constantly,  mare  or  less  regular  instruction.  Thus  they  teamed  to 
examine  and  pass  judgment  upon  the  architectural  momimonts  in 
tb^  iicighlKtrhodd.  Whcm  tlie  eongrti^  came  1^  them,  caretakers  and 
cur^s  were  happy  and  proud  to  apf}(:&r  for  the  occaaon  as  le&med 
men  and  to  do  the  honore  of  their  manor-housi^  or  their  churches; 
the  buildings  glittering  with  sttuncd  glass  and  coals  of  arms  rceeotly 
renovated  and  eonsidorably  embellished  in  the  prooesB.  The  work  of 
De  Caumont  Bpread  over  a  considerable  surface,  because  it  had  prac- 
tically no  depth;  his  book  is  essentially  the  work  of  a  provincial,  it 
was  made  from  a  study  of  the  Norman  monuments;  and  his  horison 
is  limited  in  every  dircetion.  Never  in  all  his  life  did  a  general  idea, 
a  philosophical  conception,  or  a  logical  train  of  reasoning  come  to 
him.  His  work  consists  of  a  scries  of  statements,  sufficiently  great  in 
number  to  make  possible  the  formulating  of  chronological  rules. 

The  matter  was  spread  out  with  great  regularity,  and  was  then 
out  up  just  as  one  makes  caramels.  The  divisions  follow  regular 
lines,  the  arbitrary  limits  of  the  centuries;  as  in  geology,  each  period 
baa  a  name.  The  definitions,  like  tlie  names,  are  ba^ed  upon  acci- 
dents of  form  without  i«al  bearing,  and  not  upon  principles,  or 
upon  forms  that  are  really  generic  and  essential. 

Another  popularizer,  more  iutelligcnt  than  Dc  Caumoot,  but  an 
illogical  think<:r,  was  Didron.  This  man  accomplished  a  great  deal 
of  work,  and,  m  bis  Archaeohgieal  Annals,  has  left  a  monument  of 
permanent  value.  He  was  an  artist  of  taste,  a  painter  on  glaas  and 
a  designer  of  bronzes;  a  merchant  who  was  not  averse  to  advertise- 
ment, but,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  of  con:uderable  schotanship.  Hb 
tcinpcramcfit  w&a  ardent  and  eontrovential;  he  waa  an  eloquent 
dcuuuciator  of  vandalism  and  a  miUtanb  Catholic.  ^^luIc  render- 
ing great  services  to  medieval  archaeology,  he  made  three  serious 
mistakes.  Justly  indignant  as  he  was  nt  certain  restoiationa,  but 
immodenitE!  in  his  criticisms  and  not  entirely  free  from  prejudice, 
he  did  his  share  in  bringing  al>uut  the  antagoni.tm  between  archaeo- 
logists and  architects,  an  antagonism  which  is  still  u  misfortune  to 
both,  and,  above  all,  a  misfortune  to  the  monuments  themselves. 

Didron  was  right  in  seeing  in  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  expres- 
sion of  Christian  civiliBation.  but  he  exaggerated  this  point  of  view 
to  the  extent  of  seeing  nothing  but  heresy  in  the  art  of  the  Renaisssanee 
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and  that  of  modnrn  times.  Lastly,  it  was  tlirough  his  influence 
that  Dicdicvftl  art  became  closely  interwoven  with  cIcricnlLBm  in  the 
minds  of  very  many  people,  with  two  very  unfortunate  results:  the 
creation  of  a  nondescript  neo-Oothic  art,  exaggerated  by  mys- 
ticism (of  this,  the  work  of  Didron  himself  furnishes  some  of  the 
earliest  models)  and,  secondly,  a  distrust  of  medieval  art  on  the  part 
of  the  non-clerical  public. 

Along  with  these  iiillucntial  men  M^rim4e,  a  delicate  litterateur 
and  excellent  archaeologist,  should  have  an  honorable  place.  In 
archaeology,  as  in  literature,  he  had  a  keen  eye  and  a  refined  tast«, 
and  that  sense  of  proportion  which  Didron  lacked.  He  was  able  to 
bring  to  light  in  the  French  provinces  numberless  treasures  of  art 
which,  upon  his  recommendation,  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion 
by  the  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments. 

At  this  time,  RSvoU,  an  eminent  arelmeologist  and  ardent  South- 
erner, was  a  distjnguiahed  member  of  this  Commission.  We  owe  to 
him  a  number  of  restorations  of  unequal  merit  and  a  sumptuoua 
work  upon  Ibc  Romanesque  architecture  of  the  Midi,  which  containa 
beautiful  illustrations  of  more  permanent  value  than  the  text. 

Two  other  Sfholarg,  MM.  Vitet  and  Daniel  Ram^e,  should  be  men- 
tioned Its  among  the  best  of  the  archaeologists  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  centurj'.  Vitet  was  the  first  to  prepare  an  elaborate  and 
richly  illustrated  monograph  upon  a  French  cathedral.  He  chose 
Noyou,  aud  bis  work  is  still  the  only  one  that  coiitaios  ailcquatc 
drawings  of  this  edifice;  the  test  is  now  no  longer  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  our  present  selentific  knowledge,  but  it  hiis  formed  a  valu- 
able basi-s  for  later  researches.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Ramie's 
archaeological  studies  and  his  short  essay  upon  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture. 

Two  conscicDtioue  archaeologists  of  keen  insight  and  skilled  as 
draughtaraen  were  IM  Drouyn,  of  Bordeaux,  whoac  Military  History 
of  Ouif^nnc  is  a  complete  and  accurate  monograph,  mth  illustratioos 
which  were  destined  to  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  books  of 
M.  de  Caumontj  and  F6\\x  de  Yemeith,  of  P^rigord,  known  to  f»me 
for  his  theory  that  Byzantine  art  came  into  France  in  the  tenth 
centur>-  from  the  Venetians,  a  most  ingenious  theory,  but  one  which 
later  documentary  diaeoveriee  have  exploded. 

While  these  masters  were  making  known  tJie  history  of  our  archi- 
tecture, that  of  our  indiwtrial  arts  was  being  defined  by  such  men  as 
Dusommerard,  Paul  Lacroix,  known  as  "  Bibliophile  Jacob,"  Oareel, 
Ferdinand  de  Laatcyric,  who  wrote  on  the  arts  of  the  goldsmith 
and  the  painter  upon  glass,  and,  above  all,  Charles  do  Linas,  whose 
researches  in  gold-work  and  enameling  leave  nothing  more  to  be  done. 
An  immense  work  on  the  History  of  the  iTidtutriat  Arts  by  Labarte, 
written  too  early,  unfortunately,  is  still  the  only  body  of  knowledge 
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whicli  ire  have  on  this  Bubject.    We  are,  however,  expecting  its 
placement  by  the  work  of  M.  E.  Moliraer. 

The  fact  that  the  Gothie  style  had  beea  carried  into  foreign  landM 
by  French  monks  had  been  noted  about  1857  by  F61ix  do  Verneilh; 
about  1S60,  Palestine  and  Syria  were  explored  by  the  Manjuis  de 
Vogu^;  and  Baron  Rey.  The  first  studied  the  churches  of  Ihc  Cniasdcis 
and  ihv  SL-cund  their  oaatk-s.  lu  addition,  M.  de  Vogii^  brought  to 
light  the  Christian  architecture  of  Central  S>Tia  during  the  period 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century,  the  period  whiph  forms  the 
connecting  hnk  hetw4'en  medieval  and  classic  art,  and  discovered 
there  the  prototypes  of  our  nu-dieval  architecture.  The  period  of 
Early  Christian  art  in  (iaul  wa«  illumined  by  Le  Slant's  fine  ^"olumes 
upon  Christian  sarcophaKi. 

To  the  labor  of  these  men,  who  did  so  much  for  the  history  of  the 
art  of  their  country,  should  be  added  that  of  foreign  scholars.  In 
England,  about  1792,  Ducarel  made  a  study  of  Norman  architecture; 
later,  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centurj*.  Willis  published 
an  edition  of  (he  Album  of  Viilard  dt  llonnecovrl ;  Parker  made 
a  comparison  of  the  French  edifices  with  those  of  England ;  Street, 
in  studying  the  architecture  of  Spain  and  Northern  Italy,  rccogniaed 
vci^  definite  French  infiucnces.  In  Germany,  Hubsch.  Schnaase, 
Sulpice  Boisser^e,  threw  considerable  light  upon  the  histor>-  of  our 
art. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  first  generation  of  scholars  are  now 
distanced  and  have  had,  in  many  iostancefi,  to  be  corrected;  but 
they  were  none  the  Icaa  of  value. 

Medieval  architecture,  a  dead  letter  for  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 
<'entury,  who.  with  the  sole  exception  of  Le  Boeuf,  could  not  aasign 
a  date  within  a  thousand  years,  had,  in  1S30,  its  definite  limita,  and, 
in  I8KU,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Viollet-le-Duc  and  Quicherat.  the 
entire  body  of  its  liiator^*  was  made  the  property  of  the  French 
people.  The  different  epichs,  Merovingian,  Carolingian,  and  Roman- 
esque (with  its  two  divisions  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
and  its  many  schaols),  were  recoRTiijied,  but  were  not  clearly  defined. 
In  the  Gothic  style  three  periods  were  clearly  distinguished.  The 
history  of  each  cathedral  and  abbey  was  known  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  history  of  the  influences  of  French  art  upon  foreign  schools. 

But,  together  with  much  tnith,  se\'pral  errors  were  being  pro- 
pagated. For  the  most  tenacious  we  must  thank  M.  de  Caumont, 
who,  taking  the  opposite  view  from  that  of  Millin,  )nt«rpn't<!d  the 
term  crovife  d'ogives  oa  equivalent  to  "  pnintoi  arched  window." 
Caumont  called  the  pointed  arch  the  ctjive,  whereas  ogives  are  in 
reality  the  salient  ribs  forming  the  groins  at  the  intersection  of 
two  vaulta  (otciu  offivutt=are  de.  renjort).  A  more  serious  error,  for 
it  lies  in  a  fact  and  not  in  a  word,  was  that  which  made  him  chooee 
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the  pointed  arch  as  the  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  style,  which,  for 
this  reason,  he  christened  "ogtval."  He  would  by  this  clossiScation 
have  brought  into  Gothic  architecture  practically  all  the  Ronmnesque 
■  buildinga  of  Burgundy  aud  Provence  and  half  of  those  of  the  Isle 
de  I'Vance;  all  those  of  tlie  North,  of  Central  France,  and  of  the 
Southwest, 

F^lix  de  Vcrneith  made  aaotlier  blunder;  having  no  knowledge 
of  the  destruction  of  Saint  Front  de  P^rigueux  in  1120  by  a  fire,  of 
which  a  complete  ncuount  appeam  in  the  (-hmnicles  of  the  biKbops, 
he  tliought  that  he  saw  in  the  famous  present  church  witli  its  domes 
the  cdificL-  of  1040.  He  bolicvtil  it  to  have  bt-en  derived  from  Saint 
Mark's  at  Venice,  which  wua  also  attributed  to  tho  tenth  centiir>', 
and  he  saw  in  it  tlic  prototype  of  the  domed  churches  of  IMrigord; 
whereas,  as  a  matt«r  of  fact,  many  of  these  latter  are  much  more 
aneient,  and  none  of  them  come  down  farther  than  the  year  1100. 

R^voil,  in  studying  the  art  of  Provence,  believed  that  he  could 
aaaign  definite  dates  to  very  ancient  foundutionM  through  certain 
Dpigraphic  characteristics  and  certain  urrhitcciiirul  fornis  imitatt-d 
from  the  antique.  He  helicvMl  in  an  unbroken  pcrsiatencc  of  these 
influences  in  Provence,  whereas  there  was  only  a  rcnai-ssance  of  it  in 
the  twelfth  eentury,  as  is  shou'n,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  late  date 
of  the  buildings  that  approach  nearest  to  Roman  art.  Saint  Gilles 
and  Saint  Trophime  of  Aries;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crudencss 
(if  those  relics  that  are  known  to  be  connected  with  the  Merovingian 
or  Caroliiigian  periods,  as,  for  instance,  the  crypta  of  Saint  Victor  of 
Marseilles,  of  Montniajour  and  of  Digue. 

From  1880  until  the  present  time  the  schism  between  the  disciples 
of  Vinllet-ie-Duc  and  those  of  Quicherat  has  become  more  clearly 
defined.  This  is  due  to  the  divergent  paths  along  which  their  masters 
led  and  which  they  followed.  The  pupils  of  Quicherat  lived  in  the 
speculative  domain  of  history;  those  of  Viollet-le-Duc  in  the  prac- 
tical domain  of  art.  Without  relin<iuiahing  the  study  of  the  evolution 
of  the  medieval  styles,  the  architects  of  tlie  school  of  Viollet>le*I>ue 
have  more  and  more  come  to  neglect  historical  researches  in  order 
to  give  their  attention  to  the  architectural  forms,  both  in  the  inter 
e«t8  of  restoration  and  of  original  construction.  Wit-h  regard  to 
restoration,  M.  I-iicien  Magne  has  come  to  the  point  of  announcing 
as  a  principle  that  nil  attrmpts  to  imitate  elijsely  the  ancient  form 
should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  monuments  of  the  pa^t  xhould 
rather  he  i-ompleird  in  a  morlrm  Btyle  that  will  be  harmoninus  with 
the  ancient  purta  of  the  building.  This  principle  he  hao  opjilied  very 
happily  in  the  church  of  Bouf^val. 

This  whnte  point  of  view  has  met  with  much  opposition  in  Belgium 
fmm  the  pupils  of  Baron  B6thune,  a  rival  of  Viol lct-l<v Due,  and  by 
the  professors  of  TEcole  Saint  Luc,  especially  the  architect  Cloquet. 
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Tlieae  meo  are  most  particular  as  to  the  question  of  the  imitation  of 
the  Gothic  etylc,  even  in  new  buildings,  and,  as  a  mat(«r  of  priD- 
ciplc,  restore  the  old  buildings  without  the  alighteut  divergence  froiu 
the  original  style. 

In  France,  the  most  eloquent  and  the  most  learned  of  the  pupils 
of  Viollet-lr-Duc,  M.  de  Uafldot,  has  exerted  an  excellent  uifluenoe 
and  hu9  ofFerod  o  wcU-attcndcd  course  in  the  Museum  of  the  Tro- 
cod^ro.  He  has  made  the  study  of  the  styles  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
of  the  Rcnaissnnec  serve  ends  that  are  not  speculative,  but  prac- 
tical. In  other  words,  his  results  are  not  copies,  but  logical  deduc- 
tions. The  Rationalist  school,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  studies  the 
principles  of  the  miiatens  of  the  Middle  Age«  and  of  the  Kenaissanoc 
and  modiBr»  them  in  so  far  aa  tlio  modem  prublcmfl  haw  bccoiDC 
modified  by  now  building-matcriais,  better  facilities  for  iransport^ 
ation,  more  practical  moehanieal  devices,  and  changes  in  customs 
and  needs. 

L'n fortunately  the  Rationalist  School  meets  great  difficulty  in  the 
fixed  habit*  of  contractors  and  workmen,  who  have  Ix^comc  accus- 
tomed to  work  and  to  act  their  pricM  in  accordance  with  the  prevail- 
ing usage.  Furthermore,  the  results  obtained  by  mechanical  appli- 
aBces  give  a  monotony  that  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  an  architecture 
that  is  really  carefully  studied  out  in  its  details. 

Still,  W.  de  Baudot  has,  in  the  new  church  of  Montmartre,  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  entirely  new  forma  adapted  to  iron  and  cement 
construction;  and  another  artist.  M.  Plumet,  has  carried  on  higher 
and  higher  the  art  of  adapting  from  the  Gothic  forms  a  modem  archi- 
tecture that  is  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  logical  and  thorou^y 
satisfactory. 

The  Middle  Ages  have  come  to  exert  so  atrong  an  influence  oo  our 
etudy  that,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  I'Ecole  dea  Beaux  Arte  itaelf 
baa  maintained  a  course  by  M.  Paul  Boeswilwald  which  acquaint* 
young  architects  with  the  artistic  hislorj-  of  their  country;  and, 
Bhorily  after  tliia  course  began,  one  was  opened  by  M.  Lucien  Mnffnt 
upon  decorative  art,  in  which  the  principles  of  M.  Viollct-le-Duc  were 
opecJy  approved. 

One  idea  of  Viollet-Ie-Duc's,  which  was  realized  only  after  hia  deftth, 
has  become  vpry  fruitful  in  its  resuits.  This  was  the  establishment, 
in  1882,  of  tlio  Museum  of  Sculpture  and  .Architecture  at  (he  Tn»- 
ead^ro.  The  Muaeum  has  developed  in  an  asloiiishiug  way.  and  it  has 
been  literally  a  revelation  to  the  public.  It  contains  caste  of  carefully 
selected  examplca  from  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaiseance,  and  makes  them  still  better  known  to  the  public  by 
sale  of  copies. 

Architectural  work  in  France  is  to-day  improving,  and  no  one  can 
question  that  the  present  advance  in  style  and  accuracy  is  the  result 
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of  the  general  propngaUon  by  those  who  havo  como  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  iiislructioa  of  Quicherat  and  of  the  methods  of  t'Ecole 
des  Cliarlps. 

The  influence  of  the  aucceasor  and  the  chief  disciple  of  Quinhernt, 
M.  de  Lasteyrie,  is  predominant  among  the  proscnt  historians  of 
French  art.  He  had  iriany  piipilB,aiid  the  rt'sulu  of  hh  tfacliing  have 
been  more  immediately  felt  than  those  of  M.  de  Baudot,  as  the  pul>- 
lication  of  books  dot's  not  offer  the  same  practical  difTicultles  as  the 
construction  of  buildings.  M.  dc  Lasteyrie  and  his  pupiks,  of  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  one,  give  their  attention  aa  much  to  the  careful 
study  of  historical  records  &s  to  that  of  arrhitcctiiral  forme,  and  their 
inethodx  of  research  an;  ecjually  rigorous  in  both.  Tliaukn  to  tlu-ir 
effort*,  the  history  of  medieval  architecture  has  achieved  an  extra- 
ordinary preciHion  as  to  dates  and  Rtneral  conclusions.  The  desire  to 
be  able  to  aultle  everything  exactly  has,  however,  sometimes  tempted 
some  of  us  too  for.  By  crediting  certain  vague  t«xts  with  an  accu- 
racy which  they  do  not  possess,  wb  have  made  serious  blunders.  In 
his  last  work,  M.  de  Lasteyrie  gives  a  rather  dangerous  example, 
when,  having  noticed  with  regard  to  the  cathedral  of  Chartrea  that 
iniroituT  ecclrsie  cannot  possibly  have  reference  to  the  doorway,  he 
affirms  that  tho  portal  of  Saint  Oillca  was  completed  in  1 170  because 
an  act  was  passed  in  that  year  anU  Jora  eceleaie.  A  similar  case  is 
that  in  which  he  affirms  that  the  southern  tower  of  Chartres  is  more 
ancient  than  the  porch  because  a  tower  is  a  more  necessary  archi- 
tectural feature  than  a  porch.  Some  of  the  emirs  resulting  from 
the  too  eager  scrutiny  of  the  text*  are  not  leas  dangcrou.s  than  the 
too  absolute  judgments  of  Viollet-lc-I>uc.  M.  Lcf^vrc  I'ontalis  makes 
an  error  of  more  than  a  quartor-century  as  to  the  date  of  the  church 
of  Bellofontainc  from  having  believed  that  ft  format  permission  to 
build  in  1 124  must  have  immediately  been  followed  by  actual  con- 
struction, and  he  has  multiplied  the  error  through  assigning  dates 
to  a  number  of  other  churches  as  the  result  of  his  conclusions  as 
to  Bellefontaine.  A  disregard  for  historical  accuracy  threatens  to 
make  very  difEcult  the  establiwhment  of  a  geographical  chart  for 
the  Romanes(|ue  achoola  of  arehil«clure.  For  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  pupils  of  M.  de  Lasteyrie  have  devoted  themselves  to  tiie  study 
of  tliese  schools,  taking  as  a  framework  the  ecclesiastical  boundary 
lines,  although,  as  indeed  would  be  the  case  to-day,  the  influence 
that  held  certain  groups  of  artists  witJiin  certain  territories  could  not 
have  been  other  than  political,  —  the  influence  of  vassalage.  The 
frontiers  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  were  entirely  different. 

It  was  from  I'EooledesCharteM  that  there  came  an  authority  whose 
too  early  death  occ'iured  only  a  few  years  ago,  Luuis  Courajod. 
He  establlahe^l  a  wiursc  on  tho  history  of  French  art  at  I'EcoIo 
du  Lou^TO,  for  wbicli  a  worthy  successor  has  been  found  in  the 
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pereoD  of  Andr^  Michel.  While  taking  a  most  scrupulous  account  of 
the  texts,  their  teaching  rests  muvh  more  on  the  ffisUietii;  point  of 
view  than  did  that  of  Quicherai  and  hi>i  successors,  and  it  certainly 
doois  not  seem  to  be  tests  fruitful  in  rt-sidtts  tiiaa  that,  of  I'Ecole  dee 
Chartw.  Courajod  indeed  erred,  from  time  to  time,  by  reaaon  of  his 
tcjo  vivid  iuiaginaliuii.  Ui»  theory,  baling  the  origin  of  tbe  Gothic 
style  upon  the  necessities  of  construction  in  wood,  which  has  been 
contradicted  by  the  nclual  facts,  has  been  abandoned.  One  of 
his  pupils,  M.  Albert  Marignan,  has  shown  hiniseJf  to  be  a  distin- 
guiuhfil  architect  of  imciueelJoned  originality.  Through  ius  undcrtak- 
ijig  to  pnivn  that  they  were  of  much  mure  recent  date  than  had 
been  believed,  he  hiu<  to  his  ercdit  the  bringing  about  of  a  goocral 
reconsideration  of  the  dates  of  the  most  celebrated  monument*  The 
buildings  lond  themselves  only  in  a  small  degree  to  Marig;aaD's 
attempt;  for  instance,  hLsopinions  with  regard  to  tbe  great  doorway 
of  Chartre-sand  the  tapestries  of  Bayeux  have  provoked  most  inter- 
esting replte.a  from  M.  de  Lasteyric  us  to  Chartrcs  and  M.  Lanore  66 
to  Bayeux. 

An  authority  who  ia  a  teacher  only  by  his  writings,  M.  Anthyme 
Saint- Paul,  h&s  a  wide  and  most  salutary  inQucnce  in  painting  out  tbe 
historical  errors  of  VioUet-le>Duc  and  in  editing  with  modem  scholar- 
ship and  critical  insight  the  archaeological  eections  of  the  Ouidt* 
Joanm.  He  has  brought  an  immense  maffl  of  accurate  information 
within  the  reach  of  the  public,  and  has  corrected  a  number  of  errone- 
ous theories. 

Another  independent  authority,  the  ingenious  M.  AugiiSte 
Choisy,  has  published  monograplis  that  are  masterly  In  their  technical 
analysis  of  Roman  and  Bysantine  architecture,  exliibitJDg  a  jMmetra- 
tioD  and  a  power  of  synthesis  Uiat  are  beyond  all  praise.  Here  and 
there  only,  in  puinta  of  detail,  ia  there  a  lack  of  information  or  an 
erroueouK  hisiorifal  deduction. 

One  muat  aUo  say  a  word  with  reference  to  the  interesting  lalxjrs  of 
the  Count  de  Dion  upon  two  branches  of  medieval  architecture  that 
have  been  too  much  neglected,  the  chdtfaux  and  the  moria»teri(», 
and  also  the  valuable  research  of  the  lameot-cd  Falustrc  upon  tbe 
French  Renaissance.  One  cannot  say  too  much  in  praiae  of  tbe  worit 
of  M.  Euule  M&le  upon  tlie  Rtlufioua  Art  oj  Oie  Thirteenth  Century, — 
too  comprehensive  a  title,  by  the  way,  —  of  which  two  editions 
have  appeared  within  the  last  three  years.  The  author  has  traced 
vitb  astonishing  success  the  literary  sources  fnim  which  have  come 
the  paiutings  and  sculptures  that  decorate  our  churches. 

In  addition  to  the  publication  by  pro\-incial  societies  of  architect- 
ural Btatistira.  along  variouii  lines  and  of  moHt  unequal  merit,  — and 
in  general  distinctly  inferior  to  Uinse  published  in  Germany,  — 
jesearches  have  been  made  into  the  different  schools  of  art  of  the 
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French  proviiicefl.,  and  particularly  aa  t-o  the  art  of  the  Romaiicstjuc 
school.  IWvoil  studied  in  Provence,  and  Kuprich  Robert,  the  elder, 
worked  later  in  Normiindy.  TlieJr  labors  are  important,  but  incoin- 
pteto,  and  their  conclusions  can  be  accepted  only  in  part.  We  owe  to 
M.  Bnitaila  a  niaaterly  study  on  religious  art  in  Roussillon.  Finally 
the  lumeuled  M.  Uuclicmonteix  studied  the  Romanesque  art  of  the 
altah  Tlie  grr^tcT  part  of  thict  research  appears  Id  the  form  of 
theses  by  the  students  of  I'Ecole  des  Ctart<8.  Among  eleven  theses 
of  this  rhnrncler  onJy  four  have  been  published,  those  of  MM.  Lef^vre 
Pontaliti,  Jean  Virey,  Thiollier,  and  my  own.  The  French  Hchoul  at 
Rome  has  now  taken  up  researches  into  the  history  of  art  on  its  own 
iicrnunt.  From  1S89  to  1J494  I  .stiulied  in  Home  the  French  oriKtna  of 
Gothic  art,  and  thwyear  M.  Bert-aux  published  there  the  first  v»»iumc 
of  a  mo6t  important  study  on  the  art  of  Southern  Italy.  Utbor 
works  aro  in  preparation.  The  students  of  llie  school  at  Ihc  Louvre, 
unwilling  to  be  loft  bebiud  by  their  rivals,  have  been  doing  their 
share  in  this  work,  t'p  to  the  present  time  they  have  occupied  theni- 
selves  mainly  with  the  Henaissance,  M.  Vitry  in  a  beautiful  book 
upon  Michel  Colomlje,  and  MM.  Marquct  dc  VusseluL  and  Raymond 
Koechhn  in  the  study  (if  the  sislceulb-cenlury  sculpture  at  Troyea. 
M.  Salinnon  Reinaoh  has  cnrried  on  to  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  c'ourne  of  lectures  upon  national  anti({uitie!i  delivered  by  M.  Ber- 
trantl.  Two  expert.-*,  who  were  friends  nf  the  lamenttid  Courajod, 
MM.  Andri^  Michel  and  !/emonnier,  faithfully  gathered  together  his 
Iccture-uoteK,  and  have  puhlinhed  them.  Finally,  I  myeolf  have  been 
able  to  bring  out,  within  the  la£t  two  ye&iD,  two  volumes  of  a  manual 
of  r-'rcnch  archaootogy,  in  which  I  think  has  been  gathered  together 
the  present  knowledge  of  uur  national  arciiitecturo  from  the  sixth  to 
the  sixteenth  century. 

For  the  past  one  Iiundred  years  foreign  arthaeologiats  have  con- 
stantly been  making  important  contributions  to  the  history  of  F'rench 
architecttue.  In  1792  the  Englishman  Duoarel  led  his  French  con- 
fr&res  in  the  atudy  of  the  Norman  architectural  monuments.  In  our 
own  time,  an  American  imd  two  fiernians  have,  similarly,  led  in  the 
study  of  ceitain  hiHtorical  questions. 

The  French  archacologisls  have  confined  thenwelveji  too  cloudy 
t«  their  own  country,  and  the  superiority  of  Kcv('ral  of  these  foreign 
works  liefi  in  the  fact  that  their  authors  were  able  to  sec  French  archi- 
tecture in  the  light  of  their  knowledge  of  that  of  other  coimtriea.  It 
is  these  comparisons  that  give  its  gi-cat  value  to  Professor  Dohio's 
exhaustive  work  on  Occidental  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  the  pub- 
lication of  which  began  in  1885.  This  is  a  colossal  work,  which  coni- 
binea  much  fwrsonal  research  with  a  rfsumi  of  many  hundreds  of 
other  books,  t  he  whole  being  uniiied  by  his  personal  point  of  view,  just 
as  all  t  he  drnnings  in  the  work  are  upon  the  same  scale.    For  the  future 
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this  ptihlicntion  tnu»t  be  regiirdcci  a^nn  iiidispensnbletool  forult  who 
wish  to  make  a  serious  study  of  medieval  art, 

The  firet  man  to  publish  a  complete  book  upon  Gothip  architecture, 
and  t-o  show  that  the  beginnings  and  the  culmination  of  this  airliitec- 
lurc  «'ere  in  France,  was  Professor  Charles  Moore  of  Harvard  Univei^ 
sity.  This  exeellent  book,  ptihiiahed  firEitin  1.SK9,  had  a  great  euccess 
imd  was  republished,  witli  many  improvement*,  in  IIKK).  Il  ts  on« 
of  the  most  original  and  maul  lopraJ  works  that  have  lieen  written 
upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Moon;  adrtnt*  iw  "(iothie  nn-hitccturc"  only 
thn  purest  tyf»>B,  all  very  ran>,  und  prarttrally  limiteil  to  the  Isle  cle 
France:  the  imperfect  Uotliic  he  calls  "pointed  architecture."  This 
system  of  classification  is  a  little  radical,  and  the  exprOBSion  "  pointed "' 
seems  un-satisfactory,  beeause  the  pointed  arch  was  a  frequent  element 
in  Romanesque  architecture. 

Finally,  among  the  most  important  foreign  works  must  be  men- 
tioned the  bntik  of  l>r.  Wilhelm  Vnge  on  The  Bfj^in ni'ngs  0/  the  Afonu- 
mtntal  Slylct  0}  the  Middle  Agts.  It  is  a  history  of  the  origins  of  monu- 
mental sculpture  iu  Franre.  and  is  precious  on  account  of  the  range 
(if  its  researcliPH,  the  accuracy  of  ilB  stalenienls.  and  its  richness  in 
comparisons.  The  general  concluaionH.  however,  appear  in  the  light  of 
niir  present  information  to  be  capable  of  refutation. 

.\n  Italian.  ('nnimandatoM;  Kivoira.  has  made  it  very  imj>ortant 
study  of  the  Lombard  inHuenees  in  France,  and  an  Englisbman, 
John  Bilson.  has  just  produced  most  disturhinf;  but  vcia»l  convincing 
documents  with  referpnce  to  the  ori^n  of  the  Ciothic  style. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  outline  the  ([uestions  that  hai-e 
to^ay  been  settled,  and  those  that  are  still  debatable. 

Thechronology  of  thcbuildinc-sand  the  method  of  their  rfudy  have 
reached  the  maximum  of  accuravy.  Nowadays,  indeed,  wo  have  more 
than  one  example  of  too  great  accuracy.  The  history  of  our  art  in  the 
Middle  Ages  has  byen  written  and  many  errors  have  lx»n  rectified. 
The  history  of  our  Merovingian  and  Carolingiau  ejHichs  remains 
otwcure.  In  ISfll  M.  tie  Ivastcyrie  pointed  out  Qui«herut'a  cmHS  in 
the  rcrtloralioii  of  the  Itii^ilira  of  St.  Martin,  of  Tours.  M.  Brulails 
»iid  M.  MaUrc  arc^  ft  ill  diiicussitiK  the  dale  of  St.  I'hilibert  de  Graiidlieu. 
Since  18X2,  Daniel  Rami^e  has  benn  demonstrating  how  uncertain 
are  all  the  attributions  of  dates  to  those  hiiildinpi  that  are  regarded 
as  earlier  than  the  year  IW)0,  The  que-stion  of  Oriental  origiii-t  enters 
into  the  study  of  the  work  of  this  period.  MM.  LaKtcyric  and  Hnitails 
are  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  upon  thi!"  point  jis  are  M.  dc  Voffiifi  and 
Uieulafoy  an<l  Choi.fy.  M.  Grcll.  however,  has  come  to  The  eoncluaioo 
from  his  study  of  the  Basilicas  of  Algeria  and  Tunis  that  these  de\'el- 
Dped  along  with  thotw  of  the  Or'cident.  and  not^s  curious  likeneGSGS 
between  the  two.  Commaiidatoro  Rivoira.  on  tlie  other  hand,  in  his 
fine  work  on  the  origins  of  Lombard  art.,  makes  dear  that  from  the 
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5ft.h  to  tlift  ninth  ecntury  Italy  had  nothinj^  to  do  with  the  Orient, 
and  created  on  her  own  behalf  an  analogous  art,  whose  raonumenta 
areanteriorto  thoaeof  the  Bywintine  Empire.  As  to  the  Romanesque 
epoch,  M.  Anthjine  Saint-Paul,  in  oppoaition  to  the  opinioas  of 
Veraeilh  and  Conoyer,  has  jvst  dcmonetroted  that  the  school  of 
P^rigonl  does  not  go  back  as  far  as  the  tenth  eentury,  but  only 
about  as  far  as  the  year  1100,  and  that  Saint  Front  of  P^rigueux, 
rebuilt  later  thau  1120,  ia  not  its  most  ancient  edifice. 

Tlie  Byaantine  origin  of  this  French  school  is  denied  by  M.  Brutails, 
but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  its  models  are  probably  Cypriote 
edifices  of  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century.  The  geographyand 
the  eta.'t.'iification  of  the  Rotnanesc{ue  and  Gothic  schools  ha^  not  yet 
been  entirely  cleared  up,  but  it  is  in  the  way  of  being  so. 

That  the  Gothic  style  originated  in  France  in  to-day  universally 
recognized.  The  history  of  its  difluaion  into  other  lands  is  known  in 
a  general  way,  and  has  been  studied  in  dfetail  with  regard  to  France, 
Spnin,  Scandinavia,  and  the  Island  of  Cj'prus.  I  have  rpcngniipd  the 
English  origin  of  the  "flamboyant"  style,  which  was  developed  in 
France,  but  whose  elements  found  their  origin  in  England  one  or  two 
centvirie.>i  bi-forc  their  adoption  with  us. 

One  tjiication,  however,  rcinalnfi  iu  great  obscurity,  —  the  origin  of 
the  groined  ribbed  vault  {CToitic  d'ogivet).  Contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Quicherat,  Max  van  Kerchem  has  shown  that  the  Romans  did 
not  know  this  feature  of  architectural  construction,  and  that  the 
"  cancri  "  of  the  lighthouse  at  Alexandria  were  "  crabs,"  analogous  to 
those  bronze  crabs  of  the  Cleopatra's  Needle  now  in  New  York  in 
the  care  of  the  Metropolitan  Musnum  of  Art.  The  most  ancient 
groined  ribbed  vaults  may  well  bo  those  of  Saint  Ambrose  of  Milan. 
M.  Dirtoni,  in  his  fine  book  on  Lombard  art,  attributes  these  to 
th«  ninth  century.  Cattaneo  refuted  him  in  18S9,  but  MM.  I>ehio, 
Rivoira.  and  Moore  still  believe  them  to  be  of  the  eleventh  century. 
In  support  of  this  theory,  M.  Rivoira  has  cited  a  church  at  Monte- 
fiaaoone  which  at  the  same  time  haa  this  element,  and  btars  a 
annmemorative  inscription  plaeinje;  its  eonstruelion  in  the  eioventh 
century.  Unhappily,  this  inscription,  embedded  in  a  fa^ado  which 
was  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century,  might,  and  probably  did,  be- 
long to  an  earlier  church  of  which  no  other  trace  remains  to-day. 
This  church,  therefore,  proves  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
demonstrated  that  the  most  ancient  examples  of  Gothic  art  in 
Italy  date  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  from  the  thirteenth 
centurj'.  and  were  introduced  from  Burgundy  by  the  monks  of 
Citeaux,  a  fact  which  Mr.  A-  L.  Frothingham,  Jr.,  announced  at 
the  same  time  that  I  did,  and  one  about  which  no  one  is  any 
longer  in  doubt.  The  attribution  of  the  Ambrosian  vaulta  to  the 
eleventh  century  does  not  exactly  aoeord  with  this  point  of  view. 
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Mr.  John  Bilson  hftsehown  that  Durham  Ciith'edrttl  in  England 
^roioisj  ribbed  vaults  bctwcvu  1093  and  1104,  and  M.  de  Lastcyrie 
hail  not  bt«n  able  to  brini;  any  convincing  argumente  against  this. 
The  groined  ribbed  vault  must  then  have  been  of  Anglo-Norman 
origin,  for  M.  Lef&vre  Pontalis  has  not  succeeded  iu  maintaimng 
aguJnst  the  ftrgiiments  of  M.  Anthyme  Saint*Paul  the  attribution 
<if  thi-  Krf'incd  ribbed  vuult»  gf  Mtiricnval  to  an  earlier  date  than 
1120,  and  no  other  French  example  can  with  certainty  be  assigned 
to  an  earlier  period. 

As  to  the  Gothic  style  itself,  MM.  de  Lasteyrie,  Moore,  Gonae,  and 
Lefivre  Ponlalis  believe  it  to  have  originated  in  the  Isle  de  France. 
M.  Drhio  alone  believes  it  was  due  to  the  collaboration  of  the  master 
builders  nf  France,  Picardy,  Uiirgundy,  Lorabaixly,  and  Anjou,  on 
hypothetiis  that  neitter  M.  Saint-Paul  nor  I  myself  regard  as  in- 
admissible. 

M.  de  Lasteyrie  has  shown,  as  lias  M.  Marignan,  that,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  M.  de  Vogij6,  the  atatued  portals  oi  S&int  Denis  and  of 
Chartres  are  earlier  than  those  of  Saint  Gilles  and  of  Aries.  They  were 
all  built  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  typical 
model  came  from  the  North  and  not  from  the  South.  This  fact  is 
definitely  decided,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  diacussion  except  as  to 
difFerenees  of  a  few  years  with  regard  to  the  datea  of  Chartres  and 
Le  Mans. 

An  error  in  tcrmiiiolog>-  with  reference  to  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Arcs  was  started  when  Courajod  gave  the  name  of  Burgundian  School 
to  the  work  of  Flemish  sBiilptors  who  worked  at  Dijon  at  the  end  of 
'  the  fourteenth  and  during  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  that  Belgium  itxelf,  following  this  classilicatinn,  displays  its 
national  srutpture  under  the  title  of  Burgundian  School.  I  found 
recently  in  Flandrrs  at  Douai  fraKnients  that  arc  contemporary'  with 
the  famous  tombs  at  Dijon^  and  identical  In  style.  The  ricmish  art  of 
Dijon  was  not  in  any  way  different  from  thiit  of  its  native  land.  The 
origins  of  thip  Flemisih  art.,  however,  were  French,  as  Mr.  Koechlin 
has  now  demonstrate*!.  Finally,  there  is  still  discussion  as  to  bow 
grent  was  the  Italian  influence  in  the  French  Renaissance.  The 
lamented  Kug^nc  Miintz.  in  a  clear  exposition  of  the  character  of  this 
influence,  while  restating  the  story  of  Lnurana  and  hia  works,  doea 
not  throw  into  sullicient  light  the  personal  character  that  the  French 
arehitRCts  and  sculptors  succeeded  in  giving  to  their  imitations  of 
Italian  art.  On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Lion  Palustre  showed 
himself  most  illogical  in  exaggerating  this  originality  and  in  mini- 
mizing the  influence  of  the  Italians  in  France.  M.  Vacbon  has  taken 
up  in  this  spirit  the  parts  played  respectively  by  Boccador  and 
CliambigcB  in  the  building  of  the  Hotel  do  Ville  of  Paris.  His  ai^ 
gumenu  rest,  however,  on  engra^'ings  and  tapestries  of  doubtful 
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authenticity.  This  question  will  be  settled  not  only  in  this  particular 
case,  but  for  the  whole  period,  by  the  study  which  Baron  Geymiiller 
has  just  published  in  Germany  on  the  French  Renaissance,  and  which 
will  be  translated.  He  makes  most  interesting  revelations  as  to  the 
lack  of  originality  of  such  buildings  as  the  Ch&teau  de  Blois,  where 
imperfections  have  been  servilely  copied  from  the  Italian  models. 
This  work  apparently  is  to  be  the  final  word  upon  the  question. 

I  will  conclude  this  rapid  review,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  by  saying 
that  nothing  is  more  fruitful  than  the  comparative  study  of  art  and 
that  nothing  can  be  of  greater  value  than  such  a  gathering  as  I  have 
just  had  the  honor  of  addressing.  This  honor  will  always  be  one  of 
the  happiest  memories  of  my  career  as  a  scholar,  and  I  thank  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  reception  and  for  the  courteous 
attention  with  which  you  have  heard  me. 
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BT  ALFRED  DWIGHT  FOSTER   BAUUK 

[Alfcvd  Dwiglit  Foster  Hamlin,  Profeasor  of  the  History  of  Archilectiire,  Uf»d 
of  B«bool  of  Archit*Mur*,  Columbia  Univ«aitv.  b.  SepUmber  5,  ISS6.  Cbn- 
suntlnoplB,  Turlw)'.  A.B.  .^ailti^rat  Collide,  1875;  A.M.  ibid.  I8S5.  Po«t- 
gniduat«,MDai.Ti»titutf  of'IVImolnfci,',  I.S7d-77;  i^le dn Beaux  Aita,  Puis, 
f87&-81.  Special  Assistant,  D^parttneDt  of  Architecture,  School  ol  HuM«. 
Coiumbin  Uiiiversitv.  1S83-87;  Instructor,  ]S87~S{I;  Aasistant  Praleaaor. 
1889-91;  Adjunct  Profrwor,  ISBl-lflfM.  CoiTwiK>ndin|[  Member  of  thi- Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architccte.  Mcni)K?r  of  tlir  Brookljrn  Iiutitulc  of  Arta  Bad 
Bdencce,  ArcbitvcturaJ  Lvayrn-  «>(  N*w  Vorli,  N&tional  Q«ographtc  Society. 
Author  of  A  Hjjilcry  of  Arfhiudvn  :  Suroptcn  and  Japanete  Otrdena.  in  col- 
IftboTfttion  with  othAni.  Contributor  of  many  titl'*  to  Johnsoii'i  Enewiopadia, 
InUmationat  Etwyclcpadia,  aad  Sturgift's  Dictiottary  ol  ArchHetiure.] 

It  is  not  pbhv  to  (estimate  twrrei'tly  the  significance  and  true 
propc»nion»  of  present-day  tiiovementa.  We  are  so  near  tUein,  that 
by  the  laws  of  historical  perspective  —  as  inexorable  as  those  of 
linear  pcrap<;ctivc  —  the  relative  importance  and  true  diineii^ions 
of  things  arc  distorted  into  false  aspects.  If  the  observer  would  not 
be  misled  by  mere  appeflraroes,  be  must  seek  to  divest  himself  of  the 
traditional  prejiidice-s  of  his  present-day  environment,  and  survey 
the  scene  fnim  heights  whence  he  may  command  broader  horizons 
and  discover  the  larger  aspects  of  the  view.  If  wc  cannot  reach  the 
mountain  summits  of  detach^  and  impartial  criticiem,  wc  can  at 
least  attain  the  nearer  heights,  and  find  profit  in  the  8ur\'cy  from 
even  so  modest  an  elevation. 

We  are  asked  to  consider  the  Problems  of  Modem  Architecture. 
This  title  may  be  interpmU-d  in  various  ways;  but  for  the  purposes 
of  this  disciiKsion  1  shall  take  it  to  refer  to  Ihosc  great  questions  of 
tendency  which  have  become  insistent  with  the  progress  and  the 
changes  of  modern  civilization:  the  questions  of  the  whence  and 
the  whither  of  modem  architecture.  How  have  modem  conditions 
come  about,  and  how  shall  we  deal  with  them?  How  shall  the  art 
be  vitalized?  What  influences  are  impinging  upon  it,  and  how  under 
these  influences  may  it  be  guided  in  the  direction  of  progress?  It 
is  these  broad  problems  of  present  drift  and  future  development 
which  I  have  eboseu  to  discuss,  ratlier  than  the  tM>hnical  details  of 
modem  office  practice.  If  it  is  important  for  the  critic  and  the 
thcoriat  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  practical  aspects  of  the  art. 
it  may  also  be  profitable  for  the  active  practitioner  to  look  up  and 
away  from  his  drawing-board  and  take  account  for  a  brief  space  of 
these  larger  questions  of  his  art. 

Let  us  first  briefly  note  t!ie  way  we  have  come  during  the  past 
century.  90  that  by  observing  the  force  and  direction  of  the  influences 
that  have  brought  us  to  our  present  station  we  may  the  better  take 
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niir  bcftririKS  und  juilp'  of  our  future  course.  So  widely  <ln  the  cle- 
vctlopin«nfrt  of  thfi  nineleenlh  century  iii  lurhitwiturc  seem  to  dtfTer 
from  anything  we  obser^'e  in  its  previous  history  that  wc  mi^ht 
almnRt  imagine  that  the  laws  which  have  controlled  the  progress 
nf  the  RrtH  in  enrlier  itp-B  hnH  coawtJ  to  operate.  In  the  matter  of 
style,  for  inslanre,  the  apparent  cnnfiisinn  of  the  present  rlay  stands 
in  striking  contrnst  with  thn  unity  of  Greek  or  of  Gothic  art.  Rut 
this  contrafft  is  not  dun  to  the  failure  of  the  liiws  whirh  have  governed 
tho  evolution  of  styles  in  the  past,  but  to  new  oonditionB  producing  new 
results  under  the  same  laws.  These  laws  ore  iiot  enartmenls,  but 
simply  the  observed  ways  of  working  of  the  human  miiid  in  matters 
of  art:  the  outwurd  evpi-esaiou  in  practice  of  principle  uhit.'h  are 
fundamental  and  immutable.  If  the  stock  formulu*  of  historic  crit- 
icism fail  to  lit  our  modern  art,  the  fault  lies  in  the  form  of  their 
statement,  not  in  the  laws  they  express;  and  the  defect  of  statement 
cnmpH  from  their  tieiiig  franie<l  upon  the  experience  of  ages  in  which 
the  conilititinM  were  widely  different  fn>ni  those  i>f  to-Hiiy.  We  must 
dt'vise  new  forms  for  their  expression,  in  terms  of  pri-sent-day 
experience.  If.  for  instance,  we  rease  to  define  architectural  styles 
in  terais  of  prolilce  aud  features  und  detuihs  of  desi^,  aud  apply 
as  criteria  of  style  the  broader  considerations  of  spirit,  feeling, 
stnu'ture,  mnss,  and  composition,  we  may  discover  underlying  the 
apparent  confusion  of  modern  styles  certain  unities  of  spirit  and 
method  upon  which  we  can  build  new  definitions  of  modem  style-s. 
If  the  critic  of  future  days  «hall  find,  us  I  believe  he  will  find,  no 
great  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  architecture  of  our  lime  by  these 
controlhiig  characteristics,  then  he  will  with  perfect  justice  predicate 
the  stylo  of  thi»:  period  as  dormed  by  tlietw  chHracterislios.  The 
eoiifusion  of  details  borrowed  from  past  agt38  will  tniuble  him  no  more 
than  we  are  troubled  by  the  appeartince  of  Doriir  and  Ionic  columns 
tof;ether  in  the  Proi)yhca  at  Alliens,  or  by  finding  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture elements  of  both  Eg>'ptian  and  Asiatic  origin.  And  when  he 
notes  the  prevalent  use,  a«  n  decorative  dress  for  steel-frame  build- 
ingw,  of  forms  originally  liehwiging  to  lithif^arehitecture,  he  will  see 
therein  the  working  nf  the  same  law  of  style-evolution  by  which 
the  Greek  perpclualcd  in  stone  many  dotiills  originating  in  wooden 
constructinn,  and  by  which  the  Roman  inrorporated  into  His  archi- 
tecture of  vaults  and  arches,  of  brick  and  concrete,  the  columnar 
details  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Greekfl. 

Let  us  now  briefly  review  the  origin  of  the  (^hanged  ronditions 
which  so  sharply  mark  off  the  nineteenth  century  from  all  previous 
periods  in  the  history  of  art. 

The  nineteenth  renturj'  was  ushered  in  by  profound  pnliticjd  and 
cociftl  distiirViances  following  the  great  deinonratic  revohitions  in 
America  and  France,  anci  lasting  through  the  whole  first  half  of  the 
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century-.  Society  waa  adjustinj;  itself  to  new  conceptions  of  govern- 
ment and  new  jxilitical  boundaries.  The  interests  of  art  were  crowded 
out  of  the  thoughts  of  men.  There  was  at  the  same  time  in  progress 
a  profound  intellectual  revolution.  Modem  philosophy,  modem 
physical  science,  modern  archaeology,  were  taking  acientific  shape, 
giving  rise  to  new  conceptions  of  the  universe.  The  dethronement  ot 
the  intellectual  authority  of  hieratic  religion,  begun  by  the  hunianiau 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  beranie  cmnpleLe  witJi  the  establishment  of 
the  theory  of  evolution.  Religion  has  herome  so  largely  a  matter 
of  the  individunl  ronsrieiirc  tliut  it  bus  ceased  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  influencing  architectural  development  in  general. 

More  directly,  though  not  more  profoundly  inlluential  in  the  tnui&- 
formation  of  architectural  conditions,  were  the  industrial  changes 
of  the  same  half-eentiiry.  Steam  power  and  the  rise  of  mechanieal 
manufacture,  with  its  concentration  of  industry  in  special  loctalilics, 
and  its  system  of  specialized  activity  wliicli  we  call  the  division  of 
labor,  completely  revolutionized  the  world's  work,  eulwtituting  the 
operative  for  the  artist-artisan,  and  machine- reproduction  for  indi- 
vidual de«igii  and  hand-craft.  The  rapid  growth  of  international 
commerce  was  meuiiwhite  breaking  down  the  hcniiidaries  of  national 
and  local  stylea,  making  every  region  familiar  with  the  work  and 
taste  of  all  others.  The  growth  of  nrchaeological  science,  greatly 
favored  by  the  invention  of  photography  und  its  application  to 
engraving,  was  in  like  manner  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  time, 
making  the  works  of  paai  age^  as  familinr  to  our  generation  b» 
those  of  its  own  time.  Thus,  while  artistic  taste  and  feeling  were 
becoming  atrophied  from  disuse,  the  strongest  temptation  was 
supplied  to  Hubwlitute  archacologlcRi  imitation  for  original  design. 
Out  of  this  condition  arose  sniccesfiively  the  Greek  and  Gothic  re- 
vivals, each  hailed  tn  its  turn  as  the  sure  panacea  for  the  artistic 
anecmia  of  architecture  in  that  day.  The  beauty  of  not  a  few  of  tho 
individual  works  which  resulted  stands  in  conspicuous  eontraat  with 
the  general  artistic  destitution  of  the  time.  It  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  the  spark  of  art  id  inextinguishable,  and  that  good  archilec* 
ture  is  good  in  whatever  language  of  style  it  ie  expressed. 

As  if  further  to  confuse  the  problem  of  architecture  in  the  middle 
period  o?  the  nineteenth  centurv-,  the  development  of  iron  introduced 
into  construction  an  entirely  new  clement.  The  architects,  avoiding 
it,  as  intractable  for  Greek  or  Gothic  or  Roman  design,  allowed  it  lo 
fall  into  the  hands  nf  the  engineers,  and  the  magnificent  opjxirtun- 
ity  it  offered  for  the  creation  of  a  new,  living,  rational,  and  artistic 
type  of  building-design,  by  the  vast  spans  luid  airy  construction 
it  made  possible,  —  this  opportunity  passed  by  unimproved.  The 
Romans  taught  the  world  the  majcgly  of  wpacioua  vaulted  halls; 
the  medieval  builders  the  solemn  grandeur  of  long  and  lofty  vistas; 
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modera  CDginccrs  and  architects  taujcht  us  how  utterly  forbiJding 
and  ugly  a  f^cnt,  wide,  and  lofty  roof  can  b«  made,  Now  that  meo 
havF  learned  Xhp  fallacy  of  the  historic  revivals,  and  have  begun  to 
seek  out  more  rational  ways  of  handling  these  resources,  they  have 
to  contend  with  traditions  ratiihlished  liy  cievcnty  years  of  inartistic 
engineering.  The  French  aUmi:  have,  durinj;  thisjc  years,  given 
the  world  the  benefit  of  repeated  efforts  to  lift  iron  construction  out 
of  the  slough  of  artistic  dc«pond,  — aa  In  the  Uallcs  Centrales,  the 
"Church  of  ^int  Auf^ustine,  and  the  exhibitions  of  1S78  and  1889, 
particularly  the  Salle  dea  Slachinea  of  the  latter  exhibition. 

Architecture,  thus,  on  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century, 
finds  itself  in  a  condition  which  it  has  never  heforo  experienced.  It6 
resources,  both  for  conatruction  and  design,  arc  richer  than  over 
before  in  history.  The  pheDomenal  activity  and  inventiveness  of  the 
technical  industries,  and  ih^  interchau^s  of  commerce,  have  placed 
at  the  architects'  disposal  a  marvelous  variety  of  building- materials 
and  processes,  which  they  are  constantly  Increasing  by  new  additions. 
Iron,  steel,  bronze,  and  aluminum;  concrete  and  artificial  stones; 
bricks  of  endless  variety  of  form  and  color;  terra' col tas,  faioueo  and 
Cdes  without  end;  ruofing- materials  of  ingenious  design;  paints  and 
oemeDls  and  plasters  of  every  sort;  lumber  and  timber  from  the 
ends  uf  the  earth,  prepared  iu  mar^-elously  elaborate  fashion;  new 
systems  of  consti-uction  of  extraordinary  ingenuity  and  efficiency  — 
all  these  the  Brcliit««t  of  to-day  finds  spread  before  him.  Machinery 
lightens  the  physical  task  of  those  who  labor  to  produce  the  results 
be  seeks  iu  his  design.  On  the  artistic  side  he  has  the  advantage  of 
choosing,  fruia  the  endless  catalogue  of  biuldiug-forms  and  materials 
offered  him  iu  open  market,  whatever  shade,  color,  texture,  quality, 
and  elTect  he  desires,  iu  wood  or  metal,  stone,  glass,  tile,  bricls, 
terra-cotta,  plaster,  or  textile  hangings. 

But  along  with  this  marv-elous  increase  in  its  resources,  architec- 
ture has  had  laid  upon  it  tasks  at  least  proporliouatejy  more  varied, 
complex,  and  dillicult  tliau  those  of  earlier  ages. 

Greek  architecture  reached  its  perfection  of  refinement  not  only 
because  the  GrteUs  were  endowed  with  a  marvelous  artistic  insCinet, 
hut  also  because  artistic  effort  was  for  centuries  ooiioeutratcd  upon 
a  few  simple  problems.  Every  feature  of  the  place,  construction,  and 
detail  of  these  could  be  and  wa^  worked  out  to  final  perfection  because 
for  three  centuries  at  least  the  re<iuiremcni8  —  the  programme  — of 
the  temple  and  propyUea  and  stoa  rcuiaiued  substantially  unchanged. 
The  problems  of  Roman  architecture  were  far  more  varied  and  com- 
plex, end  Roman  arefaitceture,  although  in  part  the  work  of  Greek 
artificers,  Is  marked  in  consequence  of  this  complexity  by  flexibility 
of  adaptation  and  grandeur  of  scale  rather  than  by  extreme  refine- 
ment of  detail.    Iq  medieval  architecture,  again,  a  siuglc  type  —  that 
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of  the  three-aisled,  cruciform,  vaulted  church  —  quite  dominated  the 
evolution  of  architectural  form.  All  the  methods  of  GoCbic  con- 
struction were  established  by  empirical  processes,  through  Ihe 
cumulative  experience  of  repeated  experiments  upon  an  identical 
problem;  and  the  same  is  largely  true  of  its  decorative  design.  Such 
loDg-continued  concentration  of  effort  upon  a  single  problem  is  out 
of  the  question  in  modern  times.  We  have  too  many  kinds  of  bxuld- 
ings  to  erect,  — for  religious,  educational,  administrative,  com- 
n»ercial,  social,  penal,  charilable,  and  decorative  purposes;  churches, 
colleges,  and  schools,  railway-stations,  armories,  laboratories,  exhibi- 
tion buildings,  warehouses,  museums,  theatres,  hospitals,  lioteJs. 
Capitols,  city  halls,  theatres,  office-buildings,  and  houses  large  and 
small.  Moreover,  —  a  more  serious  difficulty  by  far,  —  the  require- 
ments of  any  given  class  of  buildings  never  remain  long  the  same. 
Kxperienee  can  be  cumulative  only  in  snialt  degree;  the  experience 
of  a  few  years  back  may  profit  uti,but  that  of  twenty-five  years  a^  is 
utterly  out  of  date.  No  sooner  doea  a  type  develop  into  something 
like  final  slmpc  than  new  requirfmentB  or  new  methods  of  construc- 
tion suddenly  appear,  and  the  whole  problem  must  be  studied  anew. 
No  style  can  therefore  develop  to-day  into  the  unity  and  finality  of 
some  of  the  historic  styles.  There  is  never  any  opportunity  to  perfect 
the  details  of  a  single  type. 

To  these  difficulties  must  be  further  added  the  complexity  of 
design  required  by  our  modem  civilization.  Even  an  ordinary  city 
dwelling  is  a  maze  of  intricate  provisions  for  convenience  and  com- 
fort beside  which  the  moat  elaborate  palace  of  earlier  days  was,  in 
the  matter  of  practical  details,  a  problem  of  lucid  simplicity.  The 
designing,  specifying,  and  superintending  of  a  modem  structure,  with 
all  its  engineering  complexities  of  installation,  wiring-ducts,  tlucs,  and 
fixtures,  absorb  a  large  part  of  the  scanty  time  allowed  by  our 
systems  of  building  by  contract  for  the  elaboration  of  the  complete 
design.  Under  these  conditions  the  architect  must  design  or  control 
a  range  of  work  which  covers  all  manner  of  trades,  industries,  and 
sciences.  It  is  impossible  that  one  person  shoidd  master  them  all,  or 
any  considerable  portion  of  them,  in  a  truly  satisfactory  way. 

Thtis  while  the  modern  architect  has  been  supplied  with  resources 
of  extraordinarj'  richness  and  variety,  he  has  also  been  assigned  a 
task  of  at  least  equally  increased  complexity.  But  this  does  not  ade- 
quately express  the  situation.  For  there  are  In  modern  architectural 
practice  two  factors  unknown  to  the  great  ages  of  the  art  in  tlie  past, 
which  render  it  still  more  difficult  to  work  out  a  characteristic  and 
dignified  expression  of  the  spirit  and  ideals  0/  the  age.  Ilieee  are.  io 
brief,  the  eontract  system,  and  the  decline  of  artiatic  arttsanship.  The 
contract  system,  which  has  grown  up  with  modem  methods  of  btiBi> 
Qcss  and  has  entered  into  the  fabric  of  modern  life,  compcb  the  archi- 
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tect  to  devote  a,  large  part  of  his  time,  before  the  first  spadeful  of  earth 
can  be  tunicd  in  the  nxcavations.t^t  pcrfoctinj!;  iJctails  which. iu  other 
ages,  wen;  l&rgrly  given  to  artj^ant)  to  work  out,  each  an  uxjjcrt  in 
bis  Uiie,  or  were  at  mottt  left  to  be  elaborated  during  the  slow  progress 
of  the  work.  The  whole  time  allotted  to  the  study  of  the  problem 
is  cut  down  t<i  the  narrow  timila  between  the  preliminary  sketch 
and  the  signing  of  the  contract;  and  since  the  greater  part  of  thin  is 
spent  in  thr  elaboration  of  detitils.  the  fmction  left  for  the  Ii?gitimatf 
artistic  Work  of  the  urchitcct  —  the  work  of  Atudy  and  experinient- 
atioQ  and  revision  of  the  plan,  the  miisscs,  voids,  and  solids  of  his 
design  —  is  reduced  to  a  pitiable  insufficiency.  How  rarely,  in  modern 
^work,  does  the  designer  of  an  important  edifice  have  adequate  time 
Ilowed  him  for  a  truly  satiafactor)'  study  and  discussion  of  his 
problem!  And  the  further  bane  of  the  contract  system  lies  in  this, 
that,  the  contract  once  signed,  further  correction  and  amendmcntof 
the  design  are  impossible.  No  amount  of  "  happy  thoughts, "  resulting 
from  the  experiencp  acquired  as  the  work  progresses,  can  avail  to 
improve  its  artistic  quality.  The  ghost  of  "extras"  stalks  abroad, 
haunts  the  chambers  of  the  architect's  consciousness,  and,  indeed,  is 
too  often  nmterinliced  without  help  fromspirittialistic  mediums.  This 
spectre  effectually  blocks  the  way  for  those  happy  afterthought* 
which  are  really  the  ripest  artiwtic  fruit  of  the  architect's  brain. 

Artistic  artisnnship  has  been  stifled  between  the  two  irresistible 
forces  of  modern  industrialism  and  modern  education.  The  machine 
and  the  faetnry  have  taken  over  the  work  of  the  hand-crafteman; 
and  modern  democratic  education  has  opened  to  the  young  man  born 
in  the  ranks  of  the  trades  a  hundred  gates  of  employment  where  in 
olden  timea  there  was  but  one.  The  execution  of  arKhiteeturnt  and 
decorative  detail  has  become  a  matter  wholly  apart  from  itsdeaigu;  a 
matter  of  accurate  reproduction  of  ofBce-drawings  rather  than  of  the 
artistic  interpretation  of  suggestive  sketches  by  the  architect.  Thus 
the  design  of  every  detail  has  been  thrown  back  upon  the  architect, 
an  added  task  and  rcaponsibility  which  in  the  older  days  he  did  not 
have  to  be  burdened  with. 

But  no  statement  of  tlie  actual  conditions  of  modem  arehitccture 
would  be  complete  which  omitted  to  mention  the  commercialism 
of  our  6ge.  We  must  admit,  I  think,  that  the  really  controlling  inter- 
ests of  our  time  are  the  commercial.  These  make,  on  the  whole,  for 
peace  and  for  the  brotherhood  of  man;  l>ut  they  can  never  replace, 
though  tUfV  have  largely  usurped,  the  controlling  influence  of  religion 
upon  art.  OlUce-buildings  and  railwaj'-stationa  arc  more  characteristic 
expressions  of  our  modem  cidturc  Iban  cathedrals.  To  this  ascend- 
ency of  commercial  uitcrcats  must  bo  ascribed  the  growth  of  public 
and  private  luxury,  lliis  mayor  may  not  be  of  advantage  artistically; 
that  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  this  luxury'  chooses  to  express 
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itself.  But  theTi!  cii.n  be  no  doulit  regnnling  the  pernicious  influonce 
of  another  phase  of  modem  commercialiam,  —  that  which  i[npD!M<« 
upon  everything  a  valuation  by  ^loIlarB  and  cunts;  an  influence 
ulvrays  diitai>t>R)u»  in  art,  and  in  no  art  mure  disaatroua  than  in  archi- 
tc-cturc.  Tiie  linancial  criterioa  is  fuadamcntally  hostile  to  the 
artistic.  Applied  to  buildings,  it  wipes  out  masaive  supports  and  deep 
shiidnws  by  paring  down  the  walls  to  t,he  Inst  extreme  of  thinness;  it 
excludes  sculpture  and  mural  painting  from  a  building  in  order  to 
pilcan  extra  storj- upon  it;  it  demands  pretentions  luxury  in  the  place 
of  artistic  beauty.  With  thin  spirit  every  architect  haa  to  contend, in 
lai^c  works  as  well  as  small. 

'I'hcsc,  then,  arc  the  peculiar  conditions  of  modern  architecture. 
briefly  and  broadly  stjited.  W'hat  are  the  really  viul  problems  of 
modern  architecture  to  which  they  have  given  or  must  give  rise? 

The  fundatnentAl  problem  of  all  arobitecture  is  to  harmonize  the 
demands  of  utility  and  beauty  in  structural  design;  in  other  words, 
to  express  utilitarian  functions  in  t<rms  of  plastic  art.  It  is  this 
problem  which  differentiates  architecture  from  enginccrinf,  ia  which 
utilitarian  functions  are  expressed  solely  in  terms  of  srientifio  exact- 
itude. This  problem  is  as  truly  the  problem  of  to-day  as  it  waa  of  (4ie 
Middle  Ages  or  of  antiquity.  The  utilitarian  requirements  of  archi- 
tecture have  multiplied  enormously  in  the  past  hundred  years,  but 
so  have  also  the  ariistie  resources  at  the  architect's  disposal .  There  is 
no  excuse  for  ugly  budldlugs  to-day;  if  the  conditions  of  design  are 
more  diflicult,  what  is  this  but  a  call  to  forsake  deep-worn  ruts,  to 
bring  ourselves  into  harmony  with  our  environment,  to  recognlae 
our  conditions  instead  of  trying  to  evade  thein  —  to  triumph  over 
difhculties  and  obstacles  by  making  them  the  very  occasion  of  new 
succesaea,  as  did  the  medieval  architects  who  extraeted  such  cou- 
sumniale  beauty  out  of  the  very  limitations  tmder  wliich  they  workedt 
There  seems  to  mo  to  be  no  counsel  dcmaodiog  more  urgent  re]>etitioa 
and  more  earnest  heeding,  in  thi^  time  of  intense  intellectual  and 
social  activity,  than  to  make  beauty  the  supreme  aim  of  archttectunl 
effort. 

Tradition  and  the  archaeological  spirit  clamor  for  the  reproduction 
of  obsolete  forms ;  commercialism  seeks  to  suppress  whatever  does  not 
appear  readily  convertible  into  cash  dividends;  Uterarj-  critics  cry 
out  for  originality  at  all  costs  as  the  crowning  ^-irtue;  multiplying 
utihtarian  requiremeiit-s  insist  upon  recognition  by  the  architect,  and 
threaten  to  deprive  Brt?hitocture  of  its  place  among  the  fine  arts. 
Amid  this  din  tlie  architect  who  is  a  tnie  artist  keeps  his  eye  and 
heart  fixed  upon  the  ixtlc-star  of  pure  In-auty,  which  has  guided  the 
course  of  true  art  by  its  clear  and  sttuidy  ray  through  all  the  ages. 
Beauty  in  architecture  is  above  and  beyond  all  questions  of  tradition 
and  historic  style  and  passing  fashion ;  it  is  a  question  of  mass  and 
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proporlioD,  of  bfilnncc  and  rhythm,  of  line  and  light-and-shade;  of 
variety  in  unity,  of  appropriateness  and  common  eenae.  The  beauty 
[which  consists  in  the  realization  of  the  highest  attainment  in  these 
qualities  is  the  fundamental  beauty  which  underlies  alt  the  varied 
forms  of  exprefision  it  has  received  in  difTereat  ages  from  different 
hands;  which  wc  recognize  in  Greek  temple  and  Gothic  min£t«r,  in 
tlie  mosques  and  tombs  of  India,  the  palaces  and  domed  churches 
of  Italy,  and  the  masterpieces  of  all  timea.  ancient  and  modern. 
How  futUe,  in  comparison  "v/iih  the  securing  of  this  fundamental 
beauty,  appears  all  preoccupation  with  minor  questions  of  style  and 
fashion ;  how  utieless  the  setting  forth  of  thus  or  that  formula  of  design 
as  the  sure  recipe  for  architectural  reform  I  It  must  be  the  study  of 
modern  architects  to  rid  their  prtifessioti  and  its  practice  of  every 
burden  which  embarrasacs  them  in  their  quest  of  ortiatic  perfection, 
in  their  pursuit  of  the  ideal  beauty.  Many,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  are 
faithful  to  their  ideals;  the  spirit  of  the  artist  lives  in  them  and 
breathes  in  their  work,  but  we  need  more  of  such  men.  The  greateet 
of  dangers  confronting  modern  architecture  is  that  which  threatens 
to  change  it  from  an  art  into  a  business  —  a  punsuit  —  an  activity 
controllixl  by  other  than  artiatic  ideals  —  a  eide  inauc  of  engineering. 

As  eubdi visions  of  this  great  genera)  problem,  wc  must,  I  think, 
recognize  five  special  problems  or  groups  of  problems  as  pressing 
for  solution  in  the  architenture  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  first 
is  the  problem  of  the  artistic  handling  of  modem  structural  devices 
and  materials. 

The  second  is  the  problem  of  the  right  division  of  labor  and  rc^pon- 
sibility,  in  the  production  of  modem  buildings,  between  the  architect, 
the  engineer,  and  the  craftsman. 

The  third  —  related  to  the  second  —  is  the  problem  of  the  relatioa 
of  architecture  to  the  arts  and  crafts,  and  the  recovery  for  the  crafts- 
man of  activities  that  have  fallen  wholly  under  the  control  of  the 
factory  system. 

The  fourth  is  the  problem  raised  by  the  contract  system:  the 
question  as  to  how  far  the  burdens  imposed  by  that  system  oan  be 
lightened,  and  the  largest  measure  of  artistic  progress  secured  under 
such  as  cannot  be  thus  lightened. 

The  fifth  is  the  great  problem  of  the  education  of  the  architect. 

I  have  stated  what  I  believe  to  be  the  problems  which  moat  seri- 
otiaiy  confront  the  architecture  of  the  coming  years.  Their  solution 
lies  not  with  any  one  person,  but  with  the  profession  as  s  whole,  both 
here  and  abroad.  There  is  no  seer  gifted  with  the  power  to  forecast 
that  solution;  but  e%'ery  thoughtful  man  who  reflects  upon  them  may 
reach  individual  convictions,  the  free  discussion  of  which  can  be 
mode  helpful  and  stimulating  to  those  who  take  part  in  it.  This  is 
my  excuse  for  the  further  observations  I  have  to  offer. 
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In  no  period  of  histoo'  havo  new  systcnia  and  materials  of  con- 
struction bt-cn  so  multiplied  or  so  rapidly  developed  as  in  recent 
yc«J8.  I  need  only  instance  the  remarkable  riae  of  etccl-frame  or 
sicoleton  construction,  and  the  incrPBsing  iir«  of  reenforced  concrete, 
as  examples.  In  the  United  States  the  growing  scarcity  of  timber 
will  soon  eliminate  wood  as  a  cheap  material  for  houses  and  temporary 
structnre*  and  thus  create  a  new  problem  in  rhpap  building,  Here, 
then,  arc  three  problems  demanding  serious  study,  and  which,  unless 
our  architects  arc  active  and  watchful,  will  fall  to  completely  into 
the  hands  of  the  engineore,  and  receive  from  them  so  purely  utilita- 
rian a  treatment,  that  it  will  take  a  half-centurj-  or  a  century  of  ugly 
experiments  to  convert  these  to  the  service  of  true  art.  How  shall 
we  approach  the  task?  Do  we  not  here  need  most  of  all  the  spirit 
of  devotion  to.  pure  beauty,  under  the  guidance  of  common  sense, 
leaving  (he  roauUiiig  stylo  to  be  what  it  wjlIT  Let  us  not  be  con- 
cerned either  to  perpetuate  or  to  east  Rsido  the  language,  the  forms 
and  details  of  the  traditicinat  styles:  our  real  concern  must  be  to 
produce  beautiful  buildings,  using  these  new  re-sources  of  the  art  as 
means  to  that  end,  and  employing  or  discarding,  ae  this  controlling 
end  may  demand,  the  forms  we  have  already  learned  by  heart  in  the 
schools  and  offices.  When  to  lay  bare  and  when  to  conceal,  when  to 
emphasise  and  when  to  mask  the  sLructura)  framework,  how  to  make 
new  materials  count  for  beauty;  when,  where,  and  how  to  apply 
decoration,  and  how  far  this  shall  be  structural  and  how  far  applied, 
—  the^e  are  the  questions  to  be  solved,  and  not  the  question  whether 
the  forms  we  use  shall  be  classic,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Oriental, 
or  the  product  of  pure  fancy. 

But  this  art.ifitic  adaptation  of  new  mat^rialii  and  systems  of  con- 
struction may,  and  doubtless  will,  pmcretl  further  than  the  mere 
invention  of  new  denorative  dctatU  and  combinations.  Aln-ady  the 
elevator,  the  hollow-brick  arch,  and  (he  steel  skeleton  have  begotten 
a  new  type  of  building,  —the  American  tall  office-building,  or  "sky- 
scraprr."  The  artistic  handling  of  this  monstrous  problem  is  still 
a  .subject  of  earnest  study.  It  .leems  not  unlikely  that  if  our  architects 
pursue  a  progressive  course,  other  wholly  new  tj^pes  of  edifice  will 
arise,  under  the  pressure  of  new  requirements  and  the  development 
of  new  methods  of  building,  in  which  broad  spons,  vast  trusses,  deep 
underground  apartments,  and  the  like,  will  be  important  fnctore. 
Not  merely  the  old  details,  but  the  old  mass-forms  may  disappear  — 
as  has  been  the  case,  for  example,  in  ship-building.  The  traditional 
maxims  of  structural  art.  based  on  ma«onry  constructJon.  will  relax 
their  hold,  and  practices  be  adopted  in  design  which  we  of  to-day 
consider  unorthodox:  precisely  as  Gothic  design  threw  over  the 
classic  practice  as  to  formal  symmetry  and  emphasis  of  horizontal 
divisions.   It  l^hoovcs  our  architects  now  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
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century  to  sec  to  it  that  they  thcnuclvea  be  the  inaugurators  of  such 
changes,  holding  them  under  tlie  control  of  high  artistic  principles, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  be  forced  upon  the  art  from  tlic  outside 
and  to  be  dominated  by  wholly  utilitarian  and  philistino  influencca. 

The  next  three  problems  are  problema  of  professional  relations 
and  practice.  The  architect  and  the  engineer,  the  architect  and  the 
craftsman,  the  architect  and  the  contractor, — how  shall  these  stand 
related  in  their  joint  task  of  rcftUzing  in  pcnnanent  form  the  artistic 
dreams,  the  structural  conceptionB,  which  the  arcliitect  doUueates  on 
the  drawing-board?  It  is  of  course  clear  that  their  labors  must  be 
pureued  in  a  spirit  of  collaboration;  the  problem  is  to  secure  greater 
cordiality,  and  above  all  a  greater  predominance  of  the  artistic 
feeling  and  sympathy  in  this  collaboration.  The  precise  measure  of 
relative  independence,  and  hcuce  of  relative  subordination  of  one  to 
the  other,  must  be  differently  adjusted,  the  labor  differently  divided, 
from  wliat  is  now  customary.  There  is  too  much  enginBeruig  exacted 
of  tlie  architect  to-day  for  the  best  rcaulta,  from  either  the  artistic 
or  engineering  point  of  view.  He  should  not  be  required  to  know  less 
of  engineering  than  be  commonly  knows  under  present  conditions, 
but  to  do  less  of  it.  If  it  were  fixacted  of  him  only  that  he  should 
design  constnictibh  edifices,  the  specific  engineering  of  which  should  be 
turned  over  to  expert*  working  in  collaboration  with  him,  making 
universal  the  procedure  now  possible  only  in  the  largest  offices,  lie 
would  be  freer  to  devote  himself  to  this  proper  and  special  work 
of  artistic  defflgn.  In  like  manner  the  artisan  should  have  a  freer 
hand,  and  artisanship  be  encouraged  as  the  handmaid  of  archi- 
tecture. Something  of  this  mingling  of  freedom  and  collaboration 
exists  in  the  relations  of  architecture  to  the  sbtcr  arts  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  It  is  a  healthy  and  stimulating  relation  when  the 
responsibility  is  rightly  apportioned.  To  determine  the  right  balance 
of  apportionment  is  a  serious  but  not  an  insoluble  problem.  To  this 
problem  both  individuals  and  organized  bodies  will  no  doubt  devote 
their  best  thought  in  the  years  to  come.  There  is  less  promise  of 
sHCCcsKful  cnpirgwitli  the  inherent  difficultiesof  the  contract  system, 
which  ifi  not  likely  soon  to  be  displaced.  Both  Its  vices  and  ite  virtues 
are  too  strongly  entrenched  for  easy  dislodgmcnt.  Only  the  years 
can  decide  whether  the  vices  can  be  extirpated  or  must  be  endured. 
It  is  not  easy  to  forecast  any  line  of  action  for  the  future  in  tliis 
field  of  endeavor. 

The  fifth  of  our  problems  is  that  of  the  education  of  the  arcKitect. 
The  nineteenth  century  has  ^-itnesecd  the  disappearance  of  profes- 
sional training  by  apprenticeship  in  law,  medicine,  theology,  and 
engineering,  and  thy  fiubstitiit**  in  its  place  of  the  niodern  system 
of  analj-tical  and  theoretical  studies  in  the  clas.'j-room  with  practical 
applications  in  the  laboratory  and  office.    Business  and  journalism 
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fire  tending  more  and  more  in  the  s&me  direction.  How  far  is  tlila 
Hystem  a])plicahle  to  arohitecture,  which  lias  taken  ou  mure  and 
more  the  character  of  a  liberal  profession?  In  France,  Germany, 
and  Austria  archittctun:  ia  now  taught  acconling  to  this  theor>-  in 
i;rcat  schools  of  art,  but  with  a  strong  eurvivlng  clement  of  the 
npprenticeship  system  in  the  methods  of  the  atelier.  In  America 
the  methods  of  the  university  and  tt^chnological  school  prevail  more 
completely;  in  Great  Britain  they  have  only  lately  begun  to  be 
introduced  to  any  noticeable  de^^rcc.  Which  is  nearest  right?  How 
far  should  tlie  schools  attempt,  and  how  fur  furbear,  to  teach  the 
practical  practice  of  the  profession,  and  bow  far  leave  this  to  the 
officcfl?  \\'hat  should  be  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
schools?  What  should  be  the  place  in  these  schools  of  studies  of 
pure  culture  or  liberal  discipline,  and  what  the  relative  proportion  of 
time  assigned  to  the  actual  training  in  design?  What  should  be  the 
relative  importance  and  the  proportion  of  time  asRigncd  to  abstract 
drawing  and  to  distinctively  architectural  draughtemanship?  In 
teaching  design,  should  the  empliasis  be  placed  on  abstract  dcsign- 
(troblems,  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  imagin&tion  and  iDvention,  or 
upon  more  practical  problems,  in  order  to  give  anticipatory  experience? 
These  and  other  like  questions  press  for  an  answer.  Different  schools, 
in  different  environments,  will  give  different  answers.  As  time  goes 
on,  changing  conditions  -nill  bring  about  different  anawere  in  the 
same  school,  and  tliere  will  always  bo  a  place  also  for  men  trained 
ill  no  sfhuo)  but  the  school  of  office  experience.  Of  course  we  can 
make  hen^  and  now  no  final  answer  to  these  questions.  One  or  two 
things  are.  however,  clear.  The  increasiagly  exacting  and  comi^ex 
duties  of  the  modern  architect  have  made  what  was  oneo  &  fine  art, 
and  only  an  art,  ft  profession  of  exceeding  difficulty  and  importance, 
requiring  for  its  worthy  practice  a  training  which  is  almost  a  liberal 
education  in  Itself.  The  architect  needs  the  broad  view,  the  generous 
grasp  of  a  wide  range  of  ideas,  good  sense  and  varied  knowledge,  as 
well  OS  artistic  training  and  office  experience.  His  education  must 
lay  foundation.^  of  discipline,  taste,  and  knowledge  brood  enough 
to  enable  him  to  meet  all  the  varied  exigencies  of  changing  methods 
and  conditions. 

I  would  fain  enlarge  upon  these  considerations,  and  discuss  at 
greater  length  the  relative  claims  of  technical  and  artistic  traiaio^. 
the  relative  share  of  the  school  and  office  in  preparing  the  architect 
for  his  work,  and  the  question  of  general  or  specific  discipline  in 
dosign;  but  I  am  warned  that  my  time  is  spent,  and  I  must  draw  to 
a  speedy  close.  I  have  said  little  about  the  problem  of  style,  because 
I  believe  in  any  age  in  which  architecture  is  a  vital  art,  — as  I  believe 
it  is  with  us,  in  spite  of  the  influences  that  tend  to  sttHe  the  breath 
of  its  artistic  life,  — this  problem  settles  itself,  as  I  believe  it  is  doing 
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and  will  more  completely  do  in  the  years  Up  come.  It  will  do  this  not 
by  developing  any  fixed  and  narrow  range  of  fornia  which  can  be  labeled 
"etylc  of  the  twentieth  century"  and  catalogued  in  a  doson  lines, 
like  the  historic  styles  of  the  past;  but  by  such  a  straightforward, 
rational,  and  artistic  treatment,  both  Ktnictural  and  decorative,  of 
modem  architectural  problems,  as  shall  Kjieuk  rhmrly  of  the  age  and 
time  which  produccti  them,  through  an  cndle»ji  variety  of  forma  and 
details,  derived  no  matter  whence,  no  matter  how,  ho  long  as  Ihey 
fit  the  requirements  of  the  building  and  endow  it  with  an  cxprcsnve 
beauty  and  grace.  When  school  and  office  cease  to  apply  the  mean- 
ingless Bhibboletha  of  particular  style- formu lie,  and  when  we  cease 
to  judge  designs,  or  to  make  designs,  by  the  rules  of  obsolete  styleu, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  refuse  with  equal  consistency  to  tuni 
our  backs  on  the  paat  and  exalt  eccentricity  into  the  throne  that 
belongs  to  beauty,  insisting  always  on  fundamental  beauty  and  Rood 
taste,  our  architecture  will  bo  a  truly  free  and  living  art,  possessed  of 
the  only  qualities  of  style  worth  possessing,  whether  ancient  labels 
fit  or  not.  We  must  cease  blind  imitation  as  well  as  blind  innovation, 
and  make  the  highest  attainable  beauty  the  object  of  bur  puisuit. 

And  what  of  inspiration?  Whence  shall  vre  draw  the  breath  that 
shall  kindle  'nithia  us  the  Same  of  artistic  enthusiasm?  Religion 
cannot-pve  it,  because  religion  is  no  longer  mistress  of  architecture; 
her  throne  is  in  the  heart  of  the  individual.  Commerce  cannot  give 
it,  for  commerce  is  predominantly  selfish.  The  collective  passions  of 
the  future  must  supply  it;  but  what  are  they  to  be?  Intellectual 
culture,  human  brotherhood,  patriotbm,  the  worslup  of  the  past, 
altruism?  Who  can  tell?  The  finest  architectural  works  of  recent 
years  in  this  country  are  libraries,  college  buildings,  museums,  and 
expositions.  Tliis  fact  surely  has  some  significance.  And  yet  we  must 
admit  that  modern  architecture  lacks  enthusiasm.  To  raise  it  to  the 
level  of  the  great  ages  of  architecture  requires  more  than  brains  and 
money:  both  of  these  it  has  in  greater  abundance  than  ever  before. 
It  needs  the  fire  of  a  burning  passion,  a  great  enthusiasm,  an  over- 
whelming emotion,  a  soaring  imagination.  Whence  these  are  to  come 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  We  can  only  hope  the  future  will  be  less 
materialist io  and  selfish  than  the  recent  past,  and  that  every  one  who 
enters  upon  this  noble  profession  may  cultivate  within  his  own  heart 
the  warming  fire  of  enthusiasm,  kindling  it  at  whatever  artistic 
shrine  gives  forth  the  purest  and  the  brightest  flame. 
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Br   RICHARD   MUTBEB 

[TrofulaUd  from  Iha  German  by  Dr.  Oeorye  KrMm.  ATnr  York) 

[Richard  Hutber.  ProfisBOr  of  HUtory  of  Art,  Univeniity  of  Dieslau,  sinco  180S. 
b.  Uhjrduff,  Gennooy,  Fcbmarv  25,  im>.  Htudird  aA  IIad«lborE  wd  Uipaig. 
nivat-docftatj  Univprsitv  -vf  Munich,  18.S3-1)5;  Conaervator  of  tno  Cabinet  of 
Engravings,  i86$-0&.  Author  of  Anum  Graf};  OeOiie  and  Early  Rmaixnattet 
lUvttmtiona  of  German  Booka;  The  UitUny  oj  Modem  J'ainting;  OetehichU  lUr 
*rujii*ffwn  jWota-n.) 

Op  the  Mvcrul  works  truatiiig  tho  painting  of  the  cealury  just 
passed  which  have  recently  appeared,  we  shnll  first  coiwider  tho 
Oeschickte  der  modemen  Afalerei,  by  Richftrd  Muthcr  (lS9:i).  This 
work  for  the  firat  time  attempted  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  entire 
activity  in  EuroiM:  durinK  the  ninctpenth  century.  All  paintcra  were 
treated  who  had  cruutcd  wurku  of  real  artistic  value  in  France, 
England,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Italy,  and  Spain.  If,  in  spito  of 
such  wealth  of  detail,  the  book  has  not  quite  solved  tho  problem  of 
presenting  a  clear  picture  of  the  artistic  developmont  of  the  century, 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  it  endeavored  to 
unite  incompatible  things,  and  tn  be,  at  the  same  time,  an  hiatoncal 
and  a  controversial  work.  In  the  years  in  which  it  was  written, 
modern  art  was  fighting  for  its  very  existence.  The  author  was  en- 
thusiastic and  wished  tn  take  part  in  tlie  struggle.  The  new  ideals 
appeared  to  him  so  victorious,  that  a  misguided  enthusiasm  for 
them  led  him  to  con^der  the  earlier  ideas  more  or  less  false.  In 
reading  the  book  one  has  the  feeling  of  having  climbed  a  high  moun- 
tain, from  which  classicism,  romanticism,  and  historical  painting 
soemed  gloomy  ravines,  through  which  it  was  neoeaaary  to  pass  in 
order  to  ascend.  Only  after  reaching  the  summit  one  could  breathe 
freely ;  for  here  all  is  bright,  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  of 
impressionism.. 

An  artist  defending  his  principles  is,  indeed,  justified  in  such 
partiality,  but  not  an  historian.  For  he  whose  ideals  we  no  longer 
accept  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  dismissed  as  antiquated  and  worthless. 
The  actual  is  not  necessarily  the  eternal,  nor  are  present  tendencies 
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the  only  truth.  Every  artiatic  movement  which  has  ever  existed 
is  justified  within  the  bounds  of  tho  time  of  its  eustencc,  and,  like 
other  organisms,  when  its  time  has  come,  it  will  die  a.  natural  death. 
The  historian  should  not  battle  for  a  cause,  either  as  accuser  or 
defender;  his  proper  poaition  is  rather  that  of  a  mere  recorder. 

In  this  spirit  Cornelius  Gurlitt  approached  the  great  theme  in  bis 
work,  Die  deulsche  Kunat  dta  19  Jahrhunderls  (1890).  He  never 
blames  or  condemns, but,  effacing  the  personal  element,he  enters  into 
the  spirit  of  the  past,  not  in  order  to  glorify  our  present  achJeveDoent*, 
but  to  mete  out  justice  to  tvcry  aiucere  and  inspired  effort.  For 
objectivity  and  impersomil  appreciation,  Gurlitt's  history  cannot  be 
surpassed.  If,  notwithstanding,  the  reader,  after  the  perusal  of  the 
book,  has  the  feeling  that  the  artistic  de%'elopment  of  tlie  present 
is  to-day  less  clear  than  that  of  the  pant,  this  must  be  ascribed  to 
another  reason.  The  author  takes  his  phenonictia  as  he  finds  them; 
and  aUhough  he  analyzes  and  weigliH  them,  he  never  inquires  after 
the  causce.  He  D<^lects  to  exatuioc  the  soil  from  which  the  art  of 
every  age  springs,  which  after  all  is  the  6rst  and  most  important 
thing  in  historical  ■RTiting.  For  history  is  not  a  storehouse  of  acci- 
dental occurrences,  but  the  result  of  inevitable  laws  which  affect 
each  other  in  all  directions.  Tlie  problem  is  to  find  the  point  of  view 
which  commands  the  whole  stream  of  tendency,  and  from  which  its 
component  parts  may  be  arranged  into  comprehensive  groups.  As 
wc  rightly  explain  the  works  of  Giotto,  Botticelli,  and  Raphael  from 
the  time  and  circumstances  under  which  they  arose,  we  must  also 
treat  modern  art  as  a  natural  problem,  by  deducing  the  character  of 
its  works  and  the  changes  of  style  from  the  historical  changes  in 
culture  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  will  first  be  necessary  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  eighteenth.  For 
this  lovG-crazcd  and  blood-shedding,  this  trifling  and  fighting  century 
is  the  mighty  period  in  which  the  old  world  passed  away,  and  the 
foundation  was  laid  upon  wliich  we  are  to-day  building.  With  what 
seven-league  boots  did  the  spirit  of  the  age  then  sweep  over  the 
nations,  and  with  what  dreadful  harshness  did  the  oppofiUig  forces 
crash  into  each  other!  "Vive  la  joiel"  Such  was  the  device  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  With  what  feverish  joy  the  old 
aristocratic  families  of  the  ancien  rigime  celebrated  their  rococo!  The 
whole  world  seemed  to  have  become  an  Isle  of  Cythera,  where  nothing 
of  the  sorrow  of  life  could  enter.  But  while  tho  distinguished  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  disguised  oa  Pierrots  and  Columbines,  celebrated 
their  gallant  ahei>herd  masquerades,  rough  voices  suddenly  sounded 
in  the  midst  of  their  cooing  and  whispering.  Threatening  symptoms 
announced  that  the  long  and  beautiful  day  of  the  aristocratic  order 
must  end,  and  that  the  plebeian  also  demanded  a  seat  at  the  table 
of  pleasure.   The  great  writers  of  all  countries  were  the  bold  heralds 
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of  the  battle.  In  proclaiming  their  tboughta  of  a  new  religious  and 
Hocial  progress,  they  sowed  the  seed  which  ripened  at  tbe  end  of  the 
century.  In  17S9  the  die  was  cast,  and  the  Revolution  completed 
what  literature  had  begun.  "Aprt)8  noiu  le  deluge,"  so  ligblly  ex- 
prcascd  by  the  MurquL-se  dc  Pompadour,  became  an  awful  truth. 

Naturally  the  events  which  at  that  time  abattcrud  the  old  world 
into  ruins  also  exercised  a  deep  influence  on  art.  Glancing  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  days  of  the  Renaissance,  we  find  art  supported  in  the 
main  by  two  powers,  the  church  and  royalty.  Raphael  antl  Michel- 
angelo, Correggio  and  Titian,  Velaaquea  and  RubeiiK,  —  they  all 
created  their  most  magnificent  and  monumental  works  cither  for 
the  church  or  for  the  princes  of  their  country.  With  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  theao  two  powers  ceased  to  be  factors  which 
determined  the  character  of  art.  In  Germany  Kant  wrote  his  Kritik 
dtrreinen  7emun/t,8howing  that  God,  who.according  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible,  had  created  man,  was  in  the  light  of  philosophy  a  mere 
idea  created  by  man.  In  France  aliia  the  Almighty  wod  dcthronod, 
and  the  Goddess  of  Reason  wati  raised  in  his  place.  The  church  thus 
lost  the  inspiring  power  which  it  formerly  exercised  upon  art,  and, 
although  during  the  nineteenth  contury  religious  pictures  were  atill 
painted,  their  very  small  number  serves  to  show  how  far  an  age  of 
investigation  in  the  natural  sciences  has  dceertcd  the  cyclo  of  ideas 
in  whicbhunian  thought  formerly  moved.  The  close  of  the  eighteenth 
ccrntury  was  no  less  fatal  to  the  kingly  power  which  ruled  by  divine 
right.  A  eonstitutional  king  no  longer  has  the  means  to  be  a  Nfaoec- 
nas  in  a  grand  style,  as  was  Louis  XIV,  and  even  if  he  could  command 
them,  his  commissions  could  be  of  no  avail  to  art,  because  they  would 
contradict  the  modern  view  of  life.  The  painting  of  our  own  days  can 
no  longer  permit  itself  to  be  made  a  herald  of  royalistic  ideas. 

Now  it  is  a  characteristic  of  art  that  it  can  only  flourish  upon  the 
basis  of  a  quiet,  clariflod  culture.  But  this  clarifiod  culture  of  the 
past  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Revolution,  and  modem  culture 
was  still  in  a  state  of  formation,  ao  incomplete  and  full  of  contra- 
dictions that  it  could  not  yet  serve  as  a  basis  of  a  new  ait.  Only 
when  the  spirit  of  an  age  has  been  clearly  formed  can  art  incorporate 
it  in  tangible  form.  Such  was  not  yet  the  case  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  and  this  explains  what  seems  at  first  sight 
the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  painting,  which  had  previously 
been  an  expression  of  ite  own  epoch,  now  placed  itaelf  in  oppositioa 
to  this  epoch.  The  eye  of  artists  was  fixed  not  upon  their  own  time, 
but  upon  the  past.  They  thought  to  produce  better  art  by  glorifying 
tlie  beautiful  culture  of  former  centuries. 

The  painting  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was, 
therefore,  in  the  main  retrospective.  At  first  the  subjects  were 
taken  from  the  old  Hellenic  world,  and  later  artists  became  absorbed 
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in  Uie  Fables  and  legends  of  the  Middle  Age.  Then,  in  furthareotme 
of  the  development,  they  proceeded  to  modem  times,  and  there  came 
a  period  of  historical  painting  which  found  lia  chief  aim  in  glorifyinK, 
in  large  paintings,  rich  in  Ggurta,  the  principlca  and  political  actions 
of  the  sixteenth  and  sevcnttenth  centuries.  The  painters  of  gave 
and  of  landscape  also  accommodated  themselves  to  this  point  of 
view;  for  the  latter  did  not  paint  nature  as  it  existed  before  their 
eyes,  but  nought  rather,  in  &  reconstructive  manner,  to  revive  the 
vision  of  the  earth  as  it  appeared  in  the  days  of  aocieut  Hellad 
or  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  gmre  painters  did  not  exhibit  the 
people  of  the  present;  rather,  in  their  peaceful  painting  of  peasants, 
they  depicted  an  idyllic  world,  which,  like  an  immovable  piece  of 
the  past,  had  survived  in  modern  life.  PaintingB  were  not  concpi\-ed 
as  n-presentations  of  the  present,  but  as  hymns  of  praise  of  the 
good  old  times.  The  windows  of  the  studios  were  hung  with  heavy 
curtain!)  to  avoid  seeing  anything  of  the  ugly  world  without. 

Yet  events  were  gradually  taking  place  which  caused  the  artist, 
instead  of  lingering  in  the  past,  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  present,  and 
to  paint  not  only  the  world  uf  long  ago,  but  the  world  of  his  own  day. 
The  most  important  of  these  events  were  certainly  the  great  changes 
in  transportation  which  have  taken  place  since  the  forties.  Until 
that  time  the  coach  had  lumbered  heavily  from  Tillage  to  village; 
now  the  steamship  and  the  locomotive  established  rapid  connection 
between  tlio  most  dislAnt  parts  of  the  earth.  The  world  came  under 
the  influence  of  this  traffic,  and  it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed. 
if  painters  had  nut  nuidc  use  of  the  possibilities  of  travel  thus  made 
60  easy.  They  took  up  the  wanderer's  staff  and  became  globe-trotters. 
traversing  in  every  direction  the  Orient,  Scandinavia,  and  even 
America.  In  numerous  effwe  paintings  they  recounts!  the  manners 
and  customs  of  strange  people,  and  in  numerous  landscape  pictures 
they  exiiibited  the  sights  of  the  Universe,  — 

Wmki  jpiTiftnd  rinft  Rfriw  tut, 
So  knn  ncr  was  enfllilcn; 

such  is  the  content  of  these  pictures. 

While  artists  were  thus  wandering  in  distant  countries  in  order  t« 
depict  an  exotic  nature,  there  occurred  contemporaneously  another 
event  which  caused  them  to  occupy  themselves  with  what  was  going 
on  in  their  own  home  and  their  immediate  neighborhood.  TIic  great 
social  problem  of  the  nineteenth  century  arose  after  the  revolution 
of  17S9,  whieh  had  been  a  struggle  of  the  people  against  feudal  des- 
potism; the  fruits  of  these  struggles  fell  into  the  lap  of  the  bour- 
geoisie. The  feudal  knights  had  been  followed  by  knights  of  fortime. 
and  a  chasm  yawned  between  bourgeoisie  and  proletariat,  betwern 
the  poaaesflora  of  property  and  the  poor.  Tlic  year  1818  passed  like 
a  threatening  storm  over  Europe.   When  the  workmen  were  fighting 
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behind  baxricadea,  many  of  the  paintets  felt  the  need  of  taking  part 
in  these  struggles.  Searching  in  the  slums  and  tenements,  they  made 
their  brush  a  weapon  with  which  they  entered  the  lists  for  the  rights 
of  the  disinherited.  "The  tot  of  the  poor  ia  pitiful,"  such  ia  the  refrain 
that  ruiia  throufili  tbwr  paintings.  The  fame  of  having  been  warm- 
hearted friends  of  maukind  cannot  be  denied  these  artiat*!.  They 
proved  that  art  cannot  be  joyful  when  life  is  wrioua,  and  they 
fought  for  nohle  aims  with  worthy  intentinns.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, their  paintings  can  no  longer  afford  ujj  a  pure,  esthetic  pleasure, 
hecautte  the  intention  is  better  than  the  execution.  Occupied  only 
with  the  thoughts  they  wiiihed  to  express,  all  these  tribunes  of  the 
people  neglected  beyond  measure  the  purely  technical  side  of  their 
art. 

With  these  tendencies  we  approach  a  difficiJt  question,  but  one 
<tf  gwiit  importance  for  the  future  development  of  modem  painting. 
For  what  is  true  of  these  apostles  of  humanity  is  more  or  less  true  of  all 
who  wielded  the  bnitsh  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  were  less  painters  than  disguised  liUratL  The  value  of  their 
paintings  consisted  more  in  what  they  studied  than  the  manner  in 
which  they  rendered  it.  It  is  easy  to  explain  the  literary  spirit 
which  at  that  time  dominated  painting.  With  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  bourgeoisie  became  the  principal  purchaser  and 
the  moat  important  patron  of  art.  In  these  circles  purely  scsthelic 
needs  did  not  yet  exist,  They  could  only  understand  art  in  so  far  as 
it  served  culture,  and  ihepefore  demanded  of  pictures  the  represent- 
ation, in  epic  breadth,  of  interesting  things  which  could  be  read  from 
ihem.  It  waa  not  thus  in  former  centuries.  During  the  roooco 
period  men  surrounded  themselves  with  works  of  art  only  in  order  to 
enjoy  their  beauty.  They  knew  that  a  picture  could  play  upon  the 
filaments  of  the  soul  through  the  noble  language  of  line  and  the 
power  of  color  to  awaken  feelings  akin  to  those  eaused  by  music.  But 
in  the  nineteenth  century  this  purely  sensuous  joy  in  the  beautiful 
had  to  be  awakened  again.  It  had  to  be  brought  home  to  the  general 
conscioui^nesfl  that  painting  was  not  an  appendix  of  literary  culture, 
but  an  independent  art  which  ruled  a  mighty  realm,  that  of  beautiful 
form  and  beautiful  color. 

The  paiiiteni  of  the  succeeding  generatinn.t  felt  the  need  of  treading 
this  path.  Tliey  desired  to  show  by  their  work.s  that  it  was  not  the 
function  of  the  artist  to  relate,  amuse,  or  teach,  but  only  to  paint  in 
the  beat  manner  possible.  But  how  and  when-  should  they  begin? 
Under  the  tutelage  of  the  literary,  the  purely  artistic  taste  had 
greatly  suffered.  The  prerequisite  of  artistic  production,  therefore, 
waa  to  refine  tliis  taste;  and  this  could  be  best  accomplished  by 
seeking  advice  from  the  cla.<»ic  painters  of  the  past.  With  the  middle 
of  the  century,  modem  painting,  accordingly,  entered  upon  the  second 
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phase  of  its  development.  Artists  began  now  to  examine,  technically 
an<l  :FSth«tically,  the  works  of  cla£iuc  painters,  and  sought  to  paint 
pictures  vbich,  in  technical  exccUcncv,  should  not  be  inferior  to 
theirs.  Ttiis  originated  a  8)*stcinatic  study  of  the  colors  used  by  the 
old  masters. 

These  painters,  also,  may  be  classified  in  accordance  Trith  the 
models  they  chose.  There  were  some  who  preferred  the  rugged  and 
angular  ma^tent  of  the  quaUroctJito;  others  who  endeavored  to 
acquire  the  light  and  shade  of  the  Venetians  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
others,  again,  who  became  absorbed  in  the  works  of  the  little  mastcra 
of  Holland  during  the  seventeenth  century;  and,  finally,  others 
who  delighted  in  the  bold  brush-work  and  the  dark  tones  of  the 
Neapolilans  of  the  baroque  period.  The  result  of  these  studies  was 
an  exceedingly  important  one.  A  whole  generation  of  painters  in  all 
countries  of  Kuropc  had  made  it  a  lifcwork  to  disco^-er  the  eecrct 
of  color  possessed  by  the  old  masters;  and  Ihey  consc<|ucntly  com- 
manded in  virtuoso  fashion  all  the  technical  means  of  the  pnet.  All 
of  their  works  arc  plc&sing  on  account  of  their  cultivated,  distin- 
guished beauty,  reminding  us  of  the  old  masters. 

But  was  the  goal  actually  reached  when  the  power  was  gained  to 
imitate  the  old  masters  to  the  extent  of  actual  illusion?  Had  theseold 
masters  themfielved  been  in  their  turn  imitators,  or  is  not  the  wealth 
of  varied  beauty  created  in  former  centuries  to  be  explained  rather 
by  the  circumstance  that  every  artist  darod  to  trust  his  own  eye  and 
his  own  feelings?  Tlii^  independence  Lad  not  yet  been  attained  by 
the  moderns.  There  existed  a  contradiction  between  the  modem 
subjects  which  they  represented  and  the  style  of  the  old  masters 
in  which  they  represented  them.  Examining  their  paintings,  we  may 
well  aak  whether  the  movements  of  modern  man  are  actually  repre- 
sented, or  whether  they  are  not  a  slavish  repetition  of  the  positions 
and  gestures  which  are  found  in  the  old  masters.  Does  the  arrange- 
ment actually  express  the  surging  activity  of  modern  life,  or  is  not 
everything  forced  into  a  sclieme  of  composition  prescribed  loag 
ago?  The  color  deserves  a  special  attention.  The  old  masters  observed 
carefully  the  conditions  of  lightH  under  which  they  labored.  They 
painted  the-ir  pictures  in  studios  into  which  the  light  penetrated 
through  small  bull's-eye  panes,  and  their  paintings  were  destined 
partly  for  gloomy  chapels  in  great  churches,  partly  for  narrow  rooms 
paneled  in  brown  wood,  into  which  the  light  of  heaven  fell  softly 
through  stained  glasses, 

In  the  nineteenth  century  life  has  become  brighter.  Through  large 
panes  of  glas.s  the  light  streams  full  into  our  rooms.  Furthermore, 
the  great  physical  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
brought  wonders  of  light  before  which  an  old  master  would  have  stood 
speechle«3.    Wheo  they,  or  even  when  our  grandparents  lived,  the» 
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I  only  candles  and  oil  lampe;  to-tlay  we  have  gas  and  plecLricity. 
ft  is  magical  to  see  the  gas-lamps  ihrowing  their  flickering  rays 
through  bluish  twilight;  to  observe  the  light  of  electricity  flood  a 
ealon  and  minglp  with  the  aofl  rays  of  a  lamp.  From  all  these  wonders 
of  light  of  the  new  age,  painters  had  heretofore  kept  fearfully  at  a 
'distance.  They  labored  in  the  regular  transom  light  of  their  studios, 
and  even  softened  this  by  means  of  curtains  and  draperies,  in  order 
that  it  might  most  nearly  approach  the  conditions  known  to  tlie  old 
roasters. 

The  succeeding  generation  of  painting,  therefore,  saw  itself  con- 
fronted by  three  great  problems.  Whereas  formerly  modern  men 
had  received  a  pose  studied  from  old  painters  and  ancient  statues, 
the  problem  now  was  to  seize  upon  the  movements  of  aetnal  life. 
■WHieroas  formerly  the  works  had  been  composed  in  accordance  with 
a  rigid  scheme,  it  was  now  proposed  to  preacnt  real  life  in  a  picture, 
wiihout  doing  violence  to  it  or  forcing  it  into  the  narrow  prison  of 
traditional  rules.  Where  formerly  the  dark  color-achemcs  of  the  old 
masters  had  been  projeeted  upon  subjects  of  modem  life,  it  was  now 
proposed  to  substitute  for  this  "brown  sauce"  the  fresh  brightness 
of  nature,  and  to  record  all  the  wonders  of  artificial  light  which  the 
Age  of  electricity  and  gas  had  produced. 

From  two  sides  the  painters  were  strengthened  in  this  tendency. 
In  the  first  place,  an  event  of  great  consequence  occurred  in  the 
diBcover>'  of  Velasquez,  on  the  occasion  of  an  exhibition  of  his  -work 
in  private  pussesslon  held  at  Paris  in  honor  of  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  death.  White  artists  had  until  now  been  only 
familiar  with  the  dark  mafiters,  they  here  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  light  one.  For  the  tone  of  his  pieturea  is  not  a  bro^Ti,  but  a  cool 
poarigray.  An  old  master,  therefore,  had  alreadj'  painted  nature  as 
they  were  now  beginning  to  see  her,  and  it  is  always  important  for 
new  truths  to  iind  classical  verification.  Of  no  less  importance  was 
the  influence  of  the  art  of  Japan  upon  the  course  of  the  development 
of  European  painting,  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixties  there  had 
been  a  hea^nr  importation  into  Europe  of  colored  print'^,  the  study  of 
which  acted  like  a  revelation.  Here,  too,  everj'thing  that  painters 
sought  was  expressed  in  classical  perfection.  They  mar\'eled  at  the 
spirited  and  lively  arrangement  of  leaves,  in  which  all  architectonic 
balance  was  lacking,  but  which,  just  because  of  this  asymmetry,  had 
an  effect  as  realistic  as  if  nature  itself  had  improvised  them.  They 
were  impressed  by  the  surety  with  which  the  Japanese  seized  upon 
the  most  rapid  motion;  things  which  the  European  had  learned  tosec 
only  by  me-ans  of  instantaneous  photographs  were  here  presented 
with  boldest  directness.  Finally,  they  marveled  at  the  color-effects. 
^\'hat  fresh- brighlncsi!,  and  at  the  same  time  what  beauty  of  tone, 
was  posacssod  by  these  magical  prints;  red  and  green  trees,  glowing 
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lantcrnB,  the  yeUow  Bickle  of  tho  moon,  twinkling  stars,  —  every- 
thing was  represented,  and  nowhere  a  false  note;  everything  held 
t<^ther  by  that  wonderful  harmony  which  had  formerly  been 
attempted  by  a  f&Lee  tuning  to  brown.  Thus  did  Velasques  and  the 
Japanese  contribute  to  the  origin  of  modern  impressionism. 

Freedom  from  tUe  great  dead  have  been  thus  won,  an  independent 
representation  of  entirely  new  impressiona  became  the  aim  of  painters. 
I'jipccially  did  they  try  to  solve  all  the  probletus  of  lifo  which  had 
formerly  been  bo  timidly  avoided.  After  they  had  been  so  long 
painting  in  brown,  they  found  the  wonders  of  pkin  air  eo  o.ttraclive 
that  for  several  years  only  acencft  in  the  open  air  were  pjuntftd. 
Kays  of  suidight  whivh  flutter  blinkingly  through  the  treetope, 
great  green  meadows  bathed  in  sunligltt,  the  glimmer  of  glowing^ 
air,  the  ploy  of  a  spot  uf  light  on  the  water  and  on  yellow  sand  — 
aiich  were  the  rao»t  popular  subjeets.  After  they  hatl  learned  to 
paint  sunlight,  other  problems  received  their  turn.  They  attempted 
to  depict  the  foggy  frrahness  of  morning  and  the  sultry  vapor  of  the 
storm,  the  m>"RteriouR  night  scenes  and  gray  t\Ti)ight.  Upon  open 
air  pictures  followed  others  reprpsentirg  the  movement  of  light 
indoors  with  a  delicacy  prcvioiiHly  not  thought  of.  Lastly  came  the 
wonders  of  artificial  light,  thoac  phenomena  which  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  ccnturj-,  with  its  iinlicard-of  improvements  in  the 
entire  lighting  system,  has  brought  about.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said 
that  never  before  have  lighl^effects  of  such  subtilty  been  recorded 
in  pictures. 

And  to-day  ?  Well ,  every  art  aiiffers  from  the  defects  of  its  qualities. 
The  impressionists  had  discovered  air:  for  it  they  neglected  line, 
since  in  atmoapbcrc  the  outline  disappears.  They  had  discovered 
light:  for  it  they  had,  in  a  certain  sense,  neglected  color,  since  color 
is  disintegrated  by  light,  and  the  colored  surface  is  dissolved  into 
a  conglomeration  of  differently  colored  luminous  points.  The  imprea- 
sionist  delighted  also  in  the  most  eubtte  nuances  of  tones  dissolved  in 
light;  but  in  eliminating  from  their  works  all  pregnant  lines  and  all 
pronounced  colors,  they  destroyed,  in  many  respects,  the  decorative 
effect  of  their  pictures,  which,  from  a  distance,  often  had  ihe  effect 
of  indistinct  violet  and  yellow  chaos.  And  so  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  another  new  problem  appeared,  how  to  progress  from  the 
purely  artistic  to  the  decorative. 

Modern  painting  had  concerned  itself  very  little  with  this  proUlem. 
In  rc%'iewing  thi>  products  of  claMHiL-al  art,  it  will  always  be  found 
that  the  old  masters  carefully  weighed  the  relations  of  the  picture 
to  the  space  it  was  destined  to  occupy.  The  mosaics  of  Ravenna  and 
the  fn-ncoes  of  Giotto  were  intcDdcd  to  fill  tlie  whole  church  with 
solemn  harmonics  and  to  be  cCfcotivc  from  every  point  of  view,  even 
from  the  greatest  distance.  Therefore,  purely  <lccorati\'e  artiste  like 
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Giotto  used  only  great,  impreaiiivc  lini'a,  and  arranged  migtity  com- 
plexr*  of  color  in  acctirduncc  with  simple  decorative  lavre.  All 
naturalistic  effects  arc  avoided;  all  belittling  detail,  as  well  in  the 
fall  of  the  drapery  aa  in  the  structure  of  the  landscape,  is  eliminated; 
only  the  clear  silhouette  speaks.  The  pictures  must  be  viBibly  from 
a  difitaitce,  and  at  the  same  timiC  correspond,  in  all  thiiir  lima,  with 
the  lines  of  the  building. 

Quite  a  different  sort  of  painting  aroae  in  the  Nctlicrlonds  at  a 
later  period.  In  abrupt  eontrast  to  the  monumental  work  of  the 
Italians,  the  smali  pictures  of  Jan  van  Eyck  are  painted  stroke  by 
stroke,  with  minute  exactness;  the  stubble  of  the  beard,  every  vein  n{ 
the  hand,  everj.-  ornament  of  clothing,  is  rendered  with  naturalistic 
accuracy.  Jan  van  Eyck  could  indulge  himself  in  such  fine  brusli- 
work ,  because  his  pictures  made  do  pretense  of  effect  at  a  distance,  but , 
like  the  miniatures  of  the  prayer-booka,  were  destined  to  be  inspected 
at  cloRe  quarterH.  They  were  altar-pieces  for  domestic  use,  before 
which  the  observer,  after  he  had  drawn  away  the  curtain,  knelt  or 
stood.  In  like  manner  wc  may  explam  the  style  of  later  Dutch 
cabinet  pictures.  Placed  for  the  most  part  upon  easels,  they  hinted 
to  the  spectator  that  their  delicacies  could  best  be  seen  by  close 
inspection.  Even  when  they  served  aa  decoration  for  a  wall,  the 
delicate  work  of  a  T)ou  or  a  Mieris  was  calculated  in  accordance  with 
the  proportions  of  the  small  Dutch  rooms.  If  any  of  these  Dutchmen, 
a."!,  for  example,  Koning,  exceptionally  received  a  conmiisBioQ  in 
Flemish  palaces,  he  immediately  ckaiiKcd  hia  style;  for  he  knew  that 
a  picture  for  a  large  room  must  be  differently  treated,  not  only  in 
style,  but  also  in  composition,  from  his  accustomed  work. 

The  weakness  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  most  clearly  revealed 
in  the  circumstance  that  it  had  lost  e%'ery  feeling  for  the  relation 
of  the  picture  to  space.  What  awful  performances  did  not  mural 
paintf^rs  perpetrate  in  our  public  buildings!  In  accordance  'K'ith 
the  literary  trend  of  painting  of  the  Brst  half  of  the  century  there 
was  no  thought  of  beauty  in  form  and  color,  but  only  of  the  didactic 
value  of  the  works.  Instead  of  proceeding  on  the  supposition  that 
a  picture  should  really  adorn,  they  endeavored  to  give  historical 
instruction  to  the  public,  and  tacked  historical  ^nre  paintings  on  the 
walls.  As  to  art  in  the  home,  we  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  time 
when  small  photcgmphs  and  lino  engravings,  instead  of  being  kept 
in  portfolios,  were  fa«t«ncd  to  the  walls,  where  they  naturally  had 
the  effect  of  dead  white  and  black  spots.  Museums  and  exhibitions 
also  contributed  to  confuse  public  taste  by  juxtapoeing  the  moet 
heterogeneous  things  on  the  walla:  little  cabinet  pieces  of  Brouwer 
and  Ostade  alongside  of  a  great  altar-piece  by  Rubens,  and  a  mij^ty 
Delacroix  flanked  by  dainty  Meiasoniera.  In  this  way  the  feeling  for 
the  decorative  importance  of  art  was  more  and  more  lost.    The  pur- 


chaser  was  not  astonished  when  a  picture,  which  he  had  admired  at  the 
exhibition,  looked  like  a  hole  in  the  wall  or  like  a  monotonous  dirty 
brown  spot,  when  eeec  from  a  distance  in  a  large  room  of  his  home. 
The  change  for  the  bc^tter  was  first  seen  in  the  domain  of  mural 
painting.  Almost  coatomporsneously  in  all  countries,  tendencies 
appeared, the  object  of  which  wa8,by  means  of  the  clear  arrangement 
of  the  complexes  of  color  and  line,  to  restore  the  mural  picture  to 
ila  place  as  a  decorative  element.  But  the  panel  picture  was  alao 
reminded  of  its  decorative  purpose.  Our  rooms  arc  not  only  brighter 
but  more  epat^iouu  than  were  the  email  and  dimly  lighted  Dutch 
rooms;  and  it  was  only  a  liign  of  a  lack  of  originality  in  modeni 
painters,  uotwitluitauding  t!ie  changed  conditions  of  light  and  space, 
to  hold  fast  to  the  manner  of  the  old  masters.  Impressionism  first 
brought  the  colors  into  harmony  with  th«  brighter  light-offcfla  of  our 
rooms,  and  neo-imprcssionism  siippi  em  canted  this  by  paying  the 
greatest  possibln  attention  to  distant  effects.  It  is,  indeed,  astonish- 
ing how  impressive  these  dotted  paintings  are.  The  little  dots,  at 
close  view  a  gitudy  chaos,  when  seen  from  a  distance  shape  thero- 
setves  into  such  plastic  foniis,  that  nco-imprrKsioniatic  paintings 
nvcrlnnk  the  widest  roonu.  Poiiitillitim  (in  which  the  surface  nf  the 
picture  is  not  smooth,  but  composed  of  little  devotions  and  depres- 
sions) contributes  further  to  this  effect;  for,  by  reason  of  their 
rough  surface,  the  paintings,  like  the  old  mosaics,  are  effective  from 
every  point  of  view.  Numerous  masters  have  sought  to  reach  the 
same  goal  of  monumental  decorative  effect  by  other  meanfl,  such  as 
the  simplification  of  form  by  the  effect  of  haimooious  spots  of  eoioT, 
and  by  the  subordination  of  color  to  decorative  purposos. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  latest  art,  in  so  far  as  it  is  good. 
still  stands  in  intimate  connection  with  impressionism.  After  im- 
pressionism had  taught  painters  how  to  catch  the  finest  nuances  of 
motion  and  expression,  an  entirely  new  language  of  line  was  the 
result  of  their  reversion  to  the  principle  of  style,  and  of  the  reduction 
of  the  thousand  details  which  they  had  learned  to  see  anew  to  their 
simple  and  significant  original  forms.  In  observing  with  scientific 
accuracy  the  effect  of  light  on  color,  impressionism  also  discovered  a 
wealth  of  new  shades  of  color.  Wc  now  distinguish  a  hundred  values 
where  formerly  we  only  saw  one.  Expressions  like  red,  green,  and 
brown  have  become  meaningless  for  the  manifold  infinitely  differ- 
entiated values  of  color.  Consequently,  when  artists  proceeded 
from  the  realistic  rendering  of  their  impressions  of  nature  to  free 
symphonic  composition  in  the  colons  which  impressionism  had 
discovered,  there  arose  wealth,  harmony,  and  softness  of  color,  not 
hitherto  achieved.  Such,  in  its  principal  stages,  is  the  course  which 
painting  has  traversed  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  to  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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BT  OEASntO  KAECZO 

[Olukuio  Kakmo,  b.  Tokio.  J&poa.  1S83.  Graduttt«of  Toldo  TJoirereily.  Di- 
lector  of  the  School  of  Finft  ArU,  Tokio,  18UO-B8.  Membtr  of  Arphawlogical 
Commiwiion  of  tlio  Icnpcrinl  JnpAnMo  Govrrninpnt,  IKSS-IUOR.  Blun  ribbon 
of  tho  Order  of  Industry,  Senior  Fifth  Rank;  Sixth  Kank  of  tho  UkIpt  of  tha 
Jpwnl;  Kni^lit  l^jmmaiidor.  St.  Mictiaul,  Davaria.  rreaidont  of  the  Nippon 
bijitsuin,  ViwvPrr*i(UTiit  o(  thn  Soripty  of  Japwiww  l*airit4ir«.  Author  o(  laeaU 
It!  the  Boat:  A\aikeninif  of  Japan.] 

Mr.  Chairmant^  Ladies  and  Gkntlicmkn,  ^In  thanking  you  for 
the  honor  you  have  conferred  on  me  in  inviting  me  to  addteas  yoti 
on  the  "  Modem  I'roblcms  in  Painting, "  I  cannot  but  acknowledge 
tb&t  I  approach  you  with  great  trepidation.  It  is  barely  a  half-cen- 
tury ago  that  we  children  of  Japan  were  admitted  into  the  comity 
of  nations  at  the  gracious  instance  of  your  first  Embassy  under 
Comniodore  Perry.  Since  that  time  the  name  of  America  has  been 
for  ua  associated  with  the  best  of  Western  culture.  We  have  been  so 
accuetomed  to  sit  at  your  feet  and  listen  while  you  discoursed  that 
it  seems  strange,  indeed,  that  one  should  ever  stand  and  face  your 
learned  audience.  My  only  reason  for  nerving  myself  to  this  heroic 
effort  ia  because  of  my  belief  in  your  time-honored  courtesy  and  the 
sympathy  shown  by  you  for  all  that  pertains  to  my  country.  My 
address  shall  chieBy  concern  the  problems  as  seen  From  the  stand- 
point of  Japan.  It  is  to  be  a  confession,  therefore  an  appeal,  — an 
appeal,  therefore  a  protest.  Protests  are  more  or  less  wearisome. 
It  Is  needless  to  say  that  my  imperfect  command  of  your  language 
will  further  tax  your  patieace. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  shade  of  humor  in  the  situation  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  present  dif&culties  of  Japanese  painting  are  partly 
duo  to  your  introducing  us  to  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a  modern 
national  existence.  It  may  be  that  a  cruel  retribution  has  come 
over  you  in  being  asked  to  lend  your  cans  to  uiy  incompetent  pre- 
sentation of  the  very  problems  of  which  you  yourselves  ore  the 
remote  and  innocent  cause.  For  I  must  warn  you  beforehand  that 
there  is  nothing  new  or  instructive  in  what  I  am  going  to  submit  to 
your  consideration.  So  much  has  been  already  voiced  by  the  ilhw- 
trioUB  thinkers  of  America  and  Europe  that  my  utterance  can  have  no 
special  value  except  that  it  comes  nut  of  the  Far  East. 

I  hope,  however,  that  the  Eastern  point  of  view  may  not  be 
altogether  devoid  of  interest  to  you.  Your  modern  painting,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  created,  are  still  seen  by  ua  agtunst 
the  background  of  our  own  ancient  traditions.  Our  eriterions  may 
not  be  orthodox  in  your  eyes,  hut  they  at  least  represent  the  stand- 
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ards  of  taste  vbicb  liad  guided  the  fBgthetic  attempts  of  India, 
China, Corea.and  Japan  through  tlieae  hoary  oeDturies.  If , perchance, 
in  tlic  COUI8C  of  this  paper,  my  vummonta  on  the  state  of  painting 
in  the  Weal  should  sound  imperlineot,  I  beg  you  to  recall  that  I  am 
speaking  as  one  froiu  the  Orient. 

1  wish  yoii  further  to  remember  that  my  criticisms  arc  not  dictated 
by  my  want  of  reepeet  for  Western  art,  compelling  as  it  does  in  all 
itM  phases  the  uncomctcus  homage  of  wonder,  if  not  always  of  ad- 
miration. Our  Tfvercntial  attitude  to^'aid  all  true  expressions  of  art 
can  be  explained  by  our  old  axiom  to  approach  a  picture  as  one 
would  enter  into  the  presence  of  a  great  prince.  We  have  been 
taught  to  prostrate  ourselves  even  to  a  vase  of  flowers  Iwfore  examin- 
ing the  beauty  of  its  arrangement. 

In  the  6rst  place,  I  vnah  to  distinguish  between  the  problems  which 
concern  the  indiviihial  painter  and  those  which  concern  society.  To 
our  Kastern  conception  of  art  the  questions  of  technique  Ix-long  to 
the  painter  hiraacif.  The  public  has  no  right  to  determine  what  it 
shall  be  in  the  |»¥soQt  or  the  future.  The  individuality  of  the  artistic 
effort  forbids  that  an  outsider  should  meddle  with  its  methods. 
The  painter  himself  is  but  half-coguiKart  of  the  secret  which  makes 
him  a  master,  for  each  new  idea  imposes  its  own  modes  and  lavs. 
Tlie  moment  when  he  formulates  his  secrets  is  the  moment  when  he 
enters  oa  his  old  age  and  death.  For  beauty  ia  the  joy  of  the  eternal 
youthfulnes9  of  tbe  creative  mind.  And  it  ia  the  sharing  the  gladness 
«f  the  artiKt  in  hia  discovery  of  a  reawakened  life  in  the  univorse 
that  constitutes  the  love  of  art  to  ua.  One  of  our  monk-painters 
of  the  Ashikaga  period  in  the  fourteenth  century  claims  that  art  is 
the  Samadhi  of  the  playfulness  of  the  human  soul.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
magTiiBccnt  innocence  of  the  playful  genius  which  is  too  selfish  to 
he  exclusive  that  makes  all  great  art  so  unapproaohable  and  so 
inviting  to  alt. 

Art*  is  nothing  if  not  the  expression  of  the  individual  mind.  A 
Chinese  painter  in  the  sixth  century  defined  painting  as  the  move- 
ment of  his  spirit  in  the  rhythm  of  things.  Another  Chinese  of  thf 
Sung  Dynasty  (the  eleventh  centur}'),in  the  epignimmatie  style  char- 
acteristic of  his  age,  has  called  it  the  mind  on  the  point  of  the  brush. 
Artrappreciation  is  always  a  communion  of  minds.  The  vulue  of  a  pic- 
ture is  in  the  man  that  speaks  to  you  behind  his  pigments.  It  is  in 
the  quality  of  his  intonation  that  we  rci^pond  to  his  personality,  not 
in  the  pit^h  of  the  key  nor  in  the  range  of  his  voiec.  What  an 
intense  personality  lies  in  the  silk  and  canvas  of  the  old  roasters 
whose  names  we  do  not  know,  whose  date  even  is  a  matter  of  aiv 
chaeological  controversy?  Who  of  the  recognized  great  painters  either 
Id  the  West  or'the  Kast  has  not  directly  appealed  to  us  despite  the 
distance  of  time  and  race?   Their  language  is  necessarily  different. 
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Some  may  be  In  the  Confucian  sequence  of  the  while,  some  in  the 
Italian  sequtncc  of  the  brown:  others  aguin  in  the  French  sequence 
of  the  blue,  but  behind  the  vtil  ia  ihc  mind,  always  «ager  to  tell  itfi 
own  story.  The  trade  of  the  connoisseur  is  founded  on  the  fact  of 
thiH  great  individuality  of  the  master  irhich  distin^ishee  him  from 
the  forger  or  the  copyist. 

The  common  wi!altne»s  of  humanity  is  to  offer  advice  when  Jt  is  not 
askrd.  Siipii-ty  has  been  ever  rcatiy  to  inva<]e  the  aanetuary  of  art. 
Patronage,  with  its  accustomed  superciliousness,  has  often  imported 
its  authority  on  a  realm  where  gold  could  not  reach.  Publio  eriticism 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  hns  made  it-ielf  only  ridiculous 
by  trying  to  interfere  in  questions  where  the  painter  must  be  the  RoIe 
jud^.  Why  enchain  the  dragon-tfpirit  of  art?  It  ia  evanescent  and 
always  alive,  and  is  godlike  in  it«  traiisfonnations.  Wa.t  it  a  (Jmrit 
who  said  that  he  defined  certain  limits  in.  art  by  what  he  had  done? 
The  Nnpoleonip  geniuses  of  the  brush  are  constantly  winning  victo- 
ries mindless  of  the  dogmatic  strategy  of  the  acadeniieianH.  The 
foremost  critic  of  modern  England  has  been  ironically  eetisured  for 
his  undue  depreciation  of  Whistler,  as  one  who  was  to  be  remembered 
by  what  he  failed  to  understand.  The  fate  of  lesthetic  discussions  is 
lohangon  the  Achillean  heel  of  ort, and  therein  to  find  the  ^-ulnerable 
point  of  attack,    We  can  Ruskinize  only  on  thft  past, 

If  I  may  stretch  a  point,  the  masters  themselves  may  be  said  to  be 
responsible  for  allowing  society  to  frustrate  the  spontaneous  play  of 
later  artists.  Their  peraonality  has  been  so  great  as  to  leave  a  last- 
ing impression  on  the  canons  of  beauty  so  that  any  deviation  from 
the  accepted  notions  is  certain  to  be  regarded  with  euspieion.  Society 
has  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  art,  and,  like  all  confidences, 
it  was  either  too  little  or  too  much.  The  world  has  become  disre- 
spectful toward  art  on  account  of  the  proffered  familiarity.  It  feels 
at  liberty  to  dictate  where  it  ought  to  worship,  to  criticise  where  it 
ought  to  comprehend.  It  is  not  that  the  public  should  not  talk,  but 
that  it  should  know  better.  It  is  not  tliat  society  should  nr)t  be 
amused,  but  that  it  should  enjoy  more.  We  are  sorry  to  reaUza  how 
much  of  real  jeathetic  sympathy  la  lost  in  the  jargon  of  studio-talks. 

The  very  individuality  of  art  which  makes  its  problem  so  sub- 
jective to  the  artist  at  the  same  time  makes  it  defy  classification  in 
time.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  we  can  speak  of  the  "  modern 
problems"  in  painting  as  such  with  any  amount  of  accuracy  or  with 
profit.  Tlie  problem  which  confronts  the  painter  to-day  has  bepn 
always  with  him  since  the  days  he  first  traced  the  mastodon  on 
bone-frafiments  in  the  primeval  dens  of  the  cave  lions. 

Of  course  the  history  of  painting  means  the  constant  accretion  of 
the  problems  of  lines,  lif^t,  and  color,  until  nowadays  the  complex 
machinery  requires  a  gigantic  intellect  to  set  it  successfully  in 
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motioD.  The  step  from  the  «ymbolic  outlioeA  of  the  early  Xara 
paintc-re  to  the  depth  and  ioUriuity  of  the  concentrated  Ink-poems 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  ch&ngc  front  th<;  archaic  drawings  on  the 
Etruscan  vases  to  the  mystery  of  color-equations  as  conceived  by 
your  living  master,  John  Lal-'argc,  presents  such  a  contrast  as  to 
make  them  seem  totally  different.  Yet  the  agony  and  the  joy  of  the 
later  workers  have  been  equally  shared  by  the  primitive  artists. 
Tlicy  all  belong  to  the  common  brotherhood  of  the  brush  who  with 
infinite  pattoDce  devoted  thrmaclvcf  to  the  adjustment  of  styles  and 
caaterials  in  order  to  create  and  appease  the  craving  for  beauty.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  task  of  an  earlier  age  was  lighter 
because  it  was  simpler.  The  burden  of  artistic  eCfort  must  have 
been  proportionately  the  same,  for  the  desire  of  its  real  votaries  is 
to  carry  all  that  it  can  bear.  Life  isetemal,  and  so  is  art.  The  ancient 
and  the  modern  meet  within  ourselves  on  the  hazy  borderland  where 
yesterday  parte  from  to-morrow. 

In  this  age  of  clasBificaliou  we  ofton  forget  that  the  eternal  flow  of 
life  joins  us  with  our  predecessors.  Classification  is  after  all  a  con- 
venience to  arrange  our  thoughts,  and,  like  alt  objecfs  of  convenience, 
becomt-e  in  tlic  end  troublesome.  The  modem  scientific  mind  is  apt 
to  consider  itself  to  have  conquered  matter  by  simply  labeling  it. 
But  definitions  are  limitations,  and  thus  the  barriers  to  our  insight. 
A  seventeenth  century  Japanese  poet  has  written  that  we  feel  the 
colduetuj  of  things  on  our  lips  like  a  blast  of  autumn  whenever  vre 
bc^in  to  speak.  Lantze,  in  his  supreme  adoration  of  the  Unspeakable, 
has  pointed  out  that  the  reality  of  a  house  is  not  in  the  roof  nor  the 
walls,  but  in  the  spaces  which  it  creates.  So  the  reality  of  painting 
consists  in  its  innate  beauty,  not  in  the  names  of  the  »ehools  or 
periodR  in  which  we  love  to  arrange  it  on  the  shelvee  of  our  historical 
coniiciousnptts. 

The  demarcations  into  the  clas^cal,  romantic,  or  the  realifitic 
schools,  ore  meaningly  applied  to  the  great  martens,  for  they  mcajit  to 
represent  one  and  all  of  those  modes.  They  are  in  a  sense  nnachroa- 
isms,  for  they  transcend  all  time.  They  are  each  a  separate  world,  in 
themselves,  reflecting  the  universal  formulas  with  the  particular 
phases  of  the  life  around  them.  The  age  belongs  to  them  as  much 
&9  they  themselves  belong  to  the  age. 

It  has  been  said  that  romanticism  is  the  distinctive  characteristic 
of  modem  art.  But  which  of  the  so-called  cloasie  masters  have  not 
been  romanticists?  If  the  term  moans  individualism,  the  expression 
of  the  self  instead  of  impersonal  ideals,  it  must  be  the  common  pro- 
perty, nay,  the  very  essence,  of  all  creative  efforts.  If  the  term  means 
the  emotional  side  of  the  art-impulse,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
intellectual,  or  the  sensuous,  which  respectively  represent  the  classic 
or  the  realistic,  it  is  again  a  name  for  art  itself,  because  art  is  emotion. 
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A  painting  m  the  vrhole  man,  with  his  inHnitc;  Huscrptibiliticn  to  the 
thoughts  of  f)t.hrr  mpn  and  nature  around  him.  It  is  hia  KSMfty  on  the 
world,  whether  it  be  a  protest  or  an  acquiescence.  Delacroix  has  been 
considered  the  &eme  of  modem  romanticism.  But  do  wc  not  Ke  in 
him  the  all-roundness  of  a  great  artistic  mind?  He  is  an  artist. 
He  ia  a  Delacroix. 

Again,  people  are  vont  to  claim  that  realism  is  the  insignia  of 
modem  painting.  There  is  no  realism  in  art  in  the  stiict  sense  of  the 
TC-ord,  for  art  is  a  suggestion  through  nature,  not  a  presentation  of 
nature  itself.  We  may  notice  that  a  vast  amount  of  conventionality 
exists  even  in  the  French  impressionifits,  who  are  said  to  have  given 
the  last  word  of  realism.  Their  best  productions  command  respect, 
not  on  account  of  their  power  of  painting  sunlight,  but  in  the  value 
of  the  new  poetry  they  are  enabled  to  express  through  their  out- 
door technique.  The  idea  of  division  of  color  was  extant  long  before 
the  modern  impreuuiunism  —  am  I  correctly  informed?  —  already 
foimd  in  Titian. 

Realism  could  not  be  the  special  characteristic  of  modern  painting. 
What  painting  of  all  times  and  al!  nations  has  not  evinced  the 
desire  for  being  true  to  nature?  The  relation  of  the  artist  to  nature 
has  been  defined  ever  ein'oe  art  was  bom.  The  climate  of  the  land 
in  which  he  wnrketl,  the  amount  of  light,  the  landeeape,  the  occupa- 
tions of  men,  hia  hereditary  memories,  the  moral  and  the  scientific 
ideas  of  the  age,  which  wrre  intended  to  give  him  confidence  in  the 
universe,  have  detennined  the  character  of  his  representation.  His 
in-stinct  was  always  to  record  what  he  saw  or  imagined  that  he  saw 
around  him.  We  must  remember  that  what  appears  symbolic  to 
us  in  the  archaic  forms  of  painting  was  considered  highly  represent- 
ative in  their  own  age.  The  earlie.'Jt  annals  of  painting  both  in  the 
East  and  the  West  reflect  the  admiration  for  realism.  Wc.  have 
atnrics  which  I  think  you  also  have  of  the  n-ondrous  depiction  of 
fruits  which  the  birds  eamc  to  peck,  of  hofscs  so  true  to  life  that 
they  neighed  at  night  and  often  ran  away  from  the  walls. 

Although  the  development  of  painting  in  different  countries- 
has  created  different  methods  of  approaching  nature,  the  original 
relation  to  it  has  never  been  broken.  For  nature  is  a  part  of  art  as 
the  body  is  a  part  of  the  soul.  A  Kung  writer  has  called  attention 
to  the  interrelation  when  ho  remarked  thai  one  admires  a  landauapc 
for  being  like  a  picture  and  a  picture  because  it  is  like  a  real  land* 
scape.  Art  is  no  less  an  interpretation  of  nature  than  nature  is  a 
commentary  on  art.  The  types  of  physical  beauty  in  man  or  woman 
which  have  been  the  source  of  inspiration  to  great  masters  are  in 
their  turn  determined  by  the  ideal  which  they  set  for  the  succeeding 
generations.  The  waves  have  become  Korin  to  us  as  shadows  have 
grown  to  be  Rembrandt  to  you. 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  have  made  ray  mrjining  clear  to  you.  1  hnvp 
tried  to  Hay  that  the  probk-mis  of  the  painter  arc  individual  and 
subjective,  that  ihe  method  of  expressing  his  personality  lies  entirely 
with  each  anisl  and  forbids  any  interference  from  the  outside. 
I  hope  that  1  have  conveyed  to  you  the  idea  that  the  questions 
which  we  may  discuss  profitably  regarding  painting  are  not  whether 
it  ahall  be  more  idealistic  or  Icsa  realifitir.  whether  the  artist  sliould 
create  in  this  scheme  of  color,  or  that  tone  of  light.  These  belong  tu 
the  painter  exclusively,  and  he  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  hiraseir. 

Tlicn  what  is  thi?  objective  side  of  the  qu(«tion?  What  are  the 
modern  probk'nis  of  painting  which  society  can  fitly  discuss  at  all  T 
I  reply  that  it  is  the  relation  of  painting  to  society  itself.  Society 
regulates  the  conditions  under  which  art  is  produced.  If  it  cannot 
claim  the  artist,  it  can  claim  the  man.  If  it  cannot  dictate  hia  tech- 
nique, it  can  furnish  his  theme,  and  to  a  certain  extent  his  ideals. 
It  is  in  the  secret  undprslanding  between  the  performpr  and  the 
audience  that  delight  both.  It  ui  the  humanity  that  reverberates 
alike  tliTOugli  the  chord  of  art  and  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Tlie 
mam  human  the  call,  the  more  uuivental  and  deep  the  response. 

SociuJogical  conditions  have  not,  however,  always  been  favorable 
to  the  free  development  of  art  and  have  often  threatened  to  crush  iu 
existence,  and  .'lometimes  Bucoceded  in  doing  so.  It  is  owing  to  thw 
that  the  gre-at  ma.sters  are  so  rare.  Indeed,  it  i5  a  ixibute  to  the 
virility  of  the  art-instinct  that  we  should  have  even  the  few.  Their 
]ives  both  in  the  Ka.'it  and  West  have  shown  remarkable  instances  of 
struggle  and  victory  over  circumstanccis.  liosts  have  suffered  and 
havesuecumbo<l  to  social  tyranny.  Hosts  arc  suffering  and  succumb- 
ing to  their  destiny. 

Nothing  touches  us  more  than  the  weary  lines  on  a  great  painter's 
face,  for  they  are  the  traces,  not  of  bis  contest  with  hb  art  but  with 
the  world.  One  is  a  joy  and  a  solace,  the  other  is  an  eternal  torment. 
The  antagonism  between  the  two  lies  in  the  laws  of  their  existence- 
Art  is  the  sphere  of  freedom,  society  that  of  conventions.  The  vul- 
gar ever  resents  the  ideal.  Society  is  somehow  alwa>*s  afraid  of  tlie 
living  artist.  It  begins  to  offer  applause  when  his  ears  arc  deaf. — 
flowers  when  he  is  safely  laid  in  his  grave.  The  aucccas  and  popular- 
ity of  a  living  |}4unter  in  many  cafies  arc  signs  of  lowncse  of  apirituul 
level.  For  the  higlie.r  the  artistic  mind  soars  the  greater  becomes  the 
jKjsBibility  of  local  or  contemporary  miscomprehension.  Even  in  the 
perfec'tion  of  Raphael  or  the  princely  eaae  of  Rubens  we  are  lemptetl 
Ixj  mLss  the  nublimity  of  the  tormented  soul  of  Michat^l  Angelo. 

Society  has  not  only  bm-n  inimical  hi  individual  maiiters  but  has 
at  times  indulged  in  wholesale  destruction  of  schooU.  I'uliticnl 
changes  have  often  enacted  tragedies.  War  has  devastated  many 
a  garden  of  beauty.     With  due  respect  to  the  intcrwling  qualities 
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of  German  nrt  we  cannot  help  contcmplatiiift  the  enormous  rn^-ngps 
)nflic!t«d  upnn  it  during  the  long  religious  wars  of  tlie  Il<?fornu)tion. 
After  Durer  there  seems  to  be  no  painter  of  that  calibre,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic race  has  come  to  be  chamcteriEed  as  "  ear-minded "  by  other 
more  fortunate  nations.  The  Flemiah,  the  Dutch,  the  Italian,  the 
Spanish,  all  have  had  their  share  of  tho  difiastrous  consequences  of 
national  convuleiona.  Tho  French  Revolution,  dcapito  its  far-reach- 
ing beneficence,  gave  &  severe  blow  to  traditional  excellence.  In  those 
we  are  but  alluding  to  a  few  instances  of  the  constant  persecutions 
of  European  art  which  society  has  perpetrated  OQ  art  since  the 
days  of  the  Greeks. 

Eastern  art  has  had  also  its  ample  measuTc  of  su«h  eatastrophcA. 
To  give  an  example,  —  the  conquest  of  Cliina  by  the  Mongols  in  tlio 
thirteenth  century  brought  about  a  sudden  downfall  of  Chinese 
art  from  which  it  has  never  since  been  able  to  recover.  As  you  are 
doubtless  aware,  the  time  at  which  trliis  calamity  occurred  was  tlie 
brightest  age  of  Chinese  p&intin;:.  It  was  in  the  Sung  dynasty,  so 
rich  in  poetical  and  philosophical  inepirationfi.  It  waa  the  age  vrhen 
Confucianium  had  evolve*!  a  new  meaning  by  the  synthesiw  of  Taoist 
and  Buddhist  ideals.  It  vrsui  the  age  when  China  wa«  breaking  through 
the  crust  of  her  ancient  formalism,  when  political  and  economical 
c,xptTiim*nta  were  tried  on  a  vast  scale.  You  will  remember  that  the 
vondcrful  porcelain  of  China  was  the  special  product  of  this  period 
of  univerBal  activity. 

Painting  was  the  art  of  the  Sungs.  It  is  tfl  their  master.>;  that  the 
later  Chinese,  and  we,  Japanese,  owe  the  higher  conception  of  the 
quality  of  the  line,  or  the  manipulation  of  light  and  atmrtfiphere 
within  the  condensed  area  of  ink  treatment.  IJcforc  them  Chinese 
painting  was  beautiful  in  ito  repose,  with  the  stately  complcloness  of 
style  which  we  see  in  the  remains  of  early  Indian  or  Ciraeco-Koman 
painting.  The  Sung  arti-^ts  emancipated  Asiatic  art  from  this  rla.'*8- 
icism  to  turn  its  gaze  on  the  poetry  of  movement  and  spek  new 
meanings  nf  life  in  the  intimate  aspects  of  nature. 

It  is  always  fatal  to  generalize  on  art-cpochfl,  but  never  more  than 
on  this  Sung  period  when  each  artist  is  a  school  by  himself.  I  shall 
but  tiro  you  with  the  enumeration  of  illustrious  names  like  Kirlomin, 
Beigensho,  Bayen,  Riokai,  Choehikio,  or  Mokkei,  for  they  may 
Mgnify  very  little  to  you.  I  shall  only  draw  your  attention  to  the 
series  of  paintings  of  Buddhist  saints  owned  by  the  BoBton  Museum, 
which,  though  not  by  any  recognized  master,  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
later  Sung  work.  Tliere  you  will  find  the  expression  of  an  artistic 
mind  of  a  high  order  which  can  hold  its  own  beside  the  early  Ital- 
ians. 

Alas!  all  these  brilliant  achievcmcnta  of  the  Sung  "Illumination" 
irere  stopped  in  their  full  career  by  the  advent  of  the  Mongol 
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conquerore.  Their  barbarous  rale  crushed  the  vitality  of  the  native 
civiiizatinn,  and  painting  had  barrly  a  chance  to  survive.  Thence- 
forward it  is  &  (Iccadcnoe  relieved  here  and  there  by  few  exceptional 
geniuses.  It  was  not  the  Mongols  alone  who  inflicted  such  disaster 
on  Cliineac  art.  The  Manelius  have  come  again  from  the  North  to 
impose  another  alien  government.  War»  and  disturbances  never 
ceased  to  harass  the  Chinese  painter.  What  one  regards  to-day  as 
representative  of  Chinese  art  Is  but  a  dismal  shadow  compared  with 
what  it  was  in  the  glorious  age  of  the  Tang  or  Sting  mastera. 

In  Japan,  owing  to  our  insular  position,  wo  were  saved  from  the 
Mongol  diBftst«r  which  beset  Chinese  art.  Yet  there  are  ioBtanecs 
wlicn  a  civil  war  was  the  cause  of  destroying  local  centres  of  an. 
One  on  the  largest  scale,  which  affecte<l  the  whole  of  Japan,  was  tlie 
war  of  the  Ashikaga-Shogunate,  which  raged  with  few  breaks  for 
nearly  a  century  following  ttie  fifteenth.  It  ravaged  Kioto  and 
Nara,  the  ancient  capitals  where  the  arts  and  crafts  had  clustered 
from  early  days.  The  school  of  porlrailiire  which  culuiinaied  with 
Nobuzane,  the  virile  representations  of  contemporary  life  which  are 
seen  in  thcTosa  makimonoa,  were  a  vital  force  before  this  sanguinary 
period.  The  vigor  of  Budtihist  painters  had  then  but  slightly  abated, 
for  tbe  splendid  kakemonos,  commonly  attributed  to  Kanooka, 
are  mosth*  produced  within  two  centuries  of  this  crisis.  But  in  the 
inceKsant  tiirmnil  of  the  late  .Axhikuga  period  the  artbit  had  no  place 
to  puntue  his  vocation.  The  monasteries,  which  were  the  ntirsericn 
of  painting,  were  burned  or  their  oceupania  were  dispersed.  The 
function  of  the  hereditary  court  painters  ceased,  for  the  court  itself 
was  suffering  through  the  misfortune  of  continuous  war.  Any  one 
eonveniRTit  with  the  Iii-^tory  of  Japanese  art  will  notice  how  our  art 
wears  an  entirely  new  iLspect  after  the  restoration  of  pence.  It  has 
evolved  new  and  interesting  pha.ses ;  hut  the  ancient  traditions  of 
the  Kasuga.4  and  Tosa.s  were  lost  forever. 

The  calamities  imposed  upon  art  by  thi?  social  conditions  do  not 
end  here.  Even  in  the  days  of  peace  we  shall  find  that  the  so-called 
encouragement  was  by  no  means  a  boon  to  art.  The  self-complacency 
of  society  is  apt  to  make  itself  belie%'e  that  patronage  is  everything. 
On  the  contrary,  the  word  "  patronage  "  is  in  itself  an  insult.  We  want 
sympathy,  not  condescen.-iion.  If  society  really  cared  for  good  art, 
it  should  approach  it  with  the  respect  due  to  all  the  noble  functions 
of  life.  As  it  is,  painting  has  been  often  called  to  tbe  degrading 
service  of  soeiety.  It  was  this  that  made  the  groat  Tang  painter 
Yeiirippon  tell  his  children  that  he  would  disown  them  if  they  over 
learned  to  paint. 

Maeterlinck  has  said  that  if  the  Rowers  had  wings  they  would  fly 
away  at  the  approach  of  man.  I  would  not  blame  them  if  they 
ever  flew  away  from  the  cruelties  of  floriculture.    Art,  the  flower 
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of  thought,  haa  also  no  wings.  Its  roots  are  bound  to  hutnanity.  U 
is  painful  to  think  how  it  has  been  trimmed,  cut,  and  tortured  by 
unfeeling  liands  to  be  confined  in  a  vessel  for  temporary  admiration. 
Sotoba,  a  Sung  poet,  has  remarked,  "  Men  arc  not  ashamed  to  wear 
Bowers,  but  what  of  the  flowers?  "  If  the  Buddhist  idea  of  retribution 
is  to  be  believed  in,  the  flowers  must  have  committed  terrible  crimes 
in  Uieir  former  lives!  Let  us  hope  for  the  painters  a  better  incarnation 
in  their  next. 

Religion  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  inspiration  of  art. 
It  is  often  claimed  that  the  loss  of  religious  £eal  caused  the  decadence 
of  art.  But  art  m  a  religion  in  itself.  The  mere  fact  of  painting  a 
holy  subject  does  not  constitute  the  holiness  of  the  picture.  The 
inherent  nobleness  and  devotional  attitude  of  the  artist's  mind 
toward  the  cosmos  alone  stamps  him  as  the  religious  painter.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  in  the  picture  of  the  bamboo  by  Sankoku  lay 
the  whole  mystery  of  Taoism.  Tlie  stereotyped  representations  of 
Christian  or  Buddhitst  subjects,  of  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  there 
arc  m  many,  arc  not  only  a  parody  on  religion  but  a  caricature  of 
art  itself.  Here  wc  ace  another  instance  of  the  effects  of  misplaced 
patronage,  where  even  religion  made  a  handmaiden  of  art,  and  thus 
diverted  it  from  its  legitimate  pxpressinn. 

Again,  the  ambitions  of  kings  and  jKitt^ntnte.s  have  led  them  to 
(1,'je  art  for  their  own  glorification.  Th«'ir  monumcntui  works  were 
not  the  patronage  of  art,  but  patronage  of  thcimidvee.  l^e  same 
spirit  of  aclf-importancc  moved  them  as  that  which  led  to  the  en- 
couragement of  portrait-painting  by  the  modem  bourgeoisie.  Tlio 
instinct  is  natural,  but  not  favorable  to  the  elevation  of  art<ideals. 
In  the  hundred  golden  screens  of  Momoyama,  we  find  the  magnificent 
tediousness  that  characterizes  the  work  of  Kano  Yeitoku,  painter- 
in-ordinary  to  the  Japanese  Napoleon.  On  the  walls  of  Versailles  we 
feel  the  elaborate  insipidity  of  Horace  Veroet,  the  historian  of  the 
Taiko  Ilideyoshi  of  Eiux)pe. 

Bociety,  in  posing  as  the  patron,  forgets  that  its  true  function  is 
that  of  the  mother.  Art  was  rarely  allowed  a  place  to  nestle  on  ita 
boeom.  The  waywardness  of  art,  bom  of  her  innate  individuality,  has 
caused  her  to  be  treated  as  a  stepchild.  The  palmy  days  of  painUng 
were  only  when  the  painters  had  a  recognized  place  in  tho  social 
scheme.  Id  old  times  painting  was  either  a  trade  ur  an  occupation  of 
the  religious.  The  great  masters  belonged  to  the  guild  if  not  to  the 
cloister.   They  were  Beliinis,  or  Fra  Angelicos. 

In  the  East,  where  hereditary  profession  is  an  important  factor 
of  society,  the  family  took  the  place  of  the  guild.  Our  old  master 
was  either  a  scion  of  the  Toeaa,  or  a  monk,  a  Ye6hin-S«)dzu,  or  a 
Chodensu.  Monasttcism  itself  later  on  gave  protection  lo  the  bro- 
therhood of  painters,  for,  in  the  strict  formalism  of  Orieatal  life,  the 
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Buddhist  gown  afforded  the  means  nf  liberation  from  social  tram* 
oieU.  You  may  notice  that  the  Kaiios  always  held  ecelfsiastical 
titles,  thai  Uokusai  had  a  shaven  head. 

It  must  not  be  implied  that  the  conditions  io  the  past  which  gave 
to  both  the  Italian  and  the  Japanese  painters  a  recognixcd.  place  in 
aocirty  are  to  be  connidorod  idoal  or  perfMt.  I  am  simply  pointing 
to  the  fact  that  the  position  of  art  watt  not  at  leaitt  anomalous,  as 
it  in  nowadays.  The  difHculty  at  the  present  time  is  that  auciety  has 
broken  (he  ancient,  harmony,  and  offers  nothinft  to  replace  it.  The 
acadi-iiiy  tind  the  institute  are  poor  substitutes  for  the  medieval 
guilds  or  the  Japanese  monnsticism,  —  the  groups  which  kept  up 
the  traditions  and  fiirnished  a  home  for  art. 

The  modem  spirit,  in  emanipipating  the  man,  exiles  the  artist. 
The  priintor  of  to-day  has  no  recngnired  function  in  the  social  scheme. 
Ho  may  be  ne&rcr  nature,  but  is  further  from  humanity.  Have  we 
not  noticed  how  intensely  human  are  the  pictures  of  all  the  great 
masters?  Do  wc  not  notice  how  distant  and  cold  ore  the  modern 
productions?  Art  for  art's  eake  is  a  wail  of  Bohemia. 

If  we  look  on  the  surface  of  things,  it  would  appear  as  if  there 
were  no  time  in  historj'  wJicn  art  was  so  honored  as  it  is  to-day  in 
Europe  or  in  America.  The  highest  social  distinctions  are  conferred 
on  the  Bucccseftil  painter,  and  the  amount  of  his  remuneration  is 
incomparably  greater  than  that  given  the  old  master.  Yet  it  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  he  enjoys  the  fostering  care  and  the  etimu- 
lating  influences  which  the  community  and  brother-workers  accorded 
him  in  the  past.  The  very  lack  of  finish  and  refinement  in  their 
work  shows  the  difference  between  the  new  and  the  old.  It  is  signi- 
ficant that  in  France,  where  the  relation  between  the  artist  and  the 
community  is  bettor  kept  than  elsewhere  in  the  We«t,  where  tradi- 
tions art^  still  adhered  to  by  its  "Institute,"  u-e  find  the  most  vital 
of  contemporary  achievements. 

Modern  art'educalion  is  not  altogether  the  blessing  that  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be.  It  is  true  that  the  academics  and  the  museum 
have  opened  up  to  all  what  was  once  a  secret  of  the  trade.  It  is  also 
true  that  syal^matie  instruction  has  e-oabled  one  to  overcome  the 
apparently  uuneeesssry  hardship  of  apprenticeship.  But  the  art 
academics  cannot  impart  the  l>cnefit-s  of  the  older  method.  The 
grinding  uf  colors  and  the  attendance  on  the  master,  however  irk- 
some it  miglit  have  been,  were  the  means  of  developing  the  moral 
fibre  of  the  artistic  mind.  The  constant  eontafit  with  the  master- 
worker,  and  the  piirtieipation  in  the  details  of  his  work,  were  the  beat 
means  of  obtaining  insight  into  the  entire  complexity  of  production. 
It  is  Uie  homc*lifc  of  art,  which  no  school-Hfc  can  replace.  Art- 
education,  as  it  is  generally  conducted,  is  destructive  to  indiWduality, 
Its  Bystcmfttic  nature  enforces  a  uniform  rule  on  all.  Again,  the  very 
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facility  of  modem  metbotls  robs  the  student  of  that  severe  training 
which  gave  the  finish  to  the  work  of  old  masters.  Even  the  universal 
use  of  photograplis,  which  have  come  to  be  au  Important  factor  of 
art-vrork  in  these  days,  saves  the  artists  from  the  necessity  of  the 
arduous  copying  of  masterpieces  which  was  the  esHential  point  of 
traditbnal  teaching.  Who  is  not  a  painter  nowada>'s?  We  have  80 
many  atnatcuts  that  there  arc  no  great  masters.  We  have  made  so 
much  of  ourselves  tliat  there  is  very  little  left  in  others. 

We  of  the  East  often  wonder  whether  your  society  cares  for  art. 
You  seem  not  to  want  art,  but  decoration, — decoration  in  the 
sense  of  subjugating  l>eauty  for  the  sake  of  display.  In  the  rush 
for  wealth  there  is  no  time  for  lingering  before  a  ])icture.  lu  the 
competition  of  luxury,  the  criterion  is  not  that  the  thing  should  bo 
more  interesting,  but  that  it  ishould  be  more  expensive.  The  paint- 
ings that  cover  the  walls  arc  not  of  your  choice,  but  those  dictated 
by  fashion.  What  sympathy  can  you  expect  from  art  when  you 
offer  none?  Under  such  conditions  art  is  apt  to  retaliate  either  with 
incipient  flattery  or  with  brutal  sarcasm.  Meanwhile  the  true  art 
weeps.  Do  not  let  my  expressions  offend  you.  Japan  is  eager  Co 
follow  in  your  footsteps,  and  is  fast  learning  not  to  care  for  art. 

I'he  social  conditions  of  modern  Japan  have  laid  grave  problems  on 
her  art.  Indeed,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  I  approach  the 
subject,  for  at  the  present  moment  Japanese  painting  is  threatened 
with  entire  destruction.  TTie  danger  is  due  to  the  effects  of  the 
series  of  wars  that  have  continually  disturbed  us  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  also  the  occidentali^ation  of  the  national 
life.  The  advent  of  the  American  Embassy  in  l$o3  precipitated  the 
revolution  which  was  to  end  in  the  Restoration,  the  restoration  of  the 
classic  rule  of  the  Mikado  in  1868.  This  movement  was  the  outcome 
of  the  Japanese  Renaissance  which  began  in  the  eighteenth  century 
to  recall  us  to  a  consciousness  of  the  age  preceding  the  Shogunstes. 
Ihe  whole  energy  of  our  scholarship  v&a  then  concentrated  on  the 
rt-aearch  and  reconstruction  of  the  literature  and  arts  of  the  Nara 
and  early  Kioto  period  which  liad  so  long  been  obscured  during  tho 
feudal  ago, — especially  during  the  long  wars  of  the  Ashikagaa 
which  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  early  h^  of  the  last  century 
is  marked  by  the  rise  of  a  classic  school  of  painting  as  a  resultant 
of  this  revival  of  ancient  knowledge.  The  age  was  rich  in  artistic 
activity  in  all  branches.  Even  the  old-fashioned  school  of  Kano 
caught  new  inspiration  by  a  return  to  Ressiu  and  a  renew-ed  study 
uf  tho  Sung  mu.sters.  The  Bunjin  school  in  tho  style  of  the  later 
Ming  and  early  Manchu  dynasty  wt-rc  ia  full  siting.  Kioto  was  famous 
through  the  names  of  Okio,  Goshun,  and  Ganku.  Uokusai  was  Unng 
until  1848.  But  the  political  agitations  which  then  came  over  the 
nation  turned  our  energies  into  other  channels  beside  that  of  art.  The 
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threat  of  forcigD  complications  was  coupled  wiUi  the  actual  struggle 
of  overthrowing  the  Tokugawa  Shogunatc.  The  gleam  of  the  sword 
and  the  flash  of  gunpowder  were  before  the  people's  eyes  by  the  year 
ISdO.  Kioto  and  Yeddo  became  the  main  centres  of  commotion,  and 
unrest  was  over  all  the  country.  Uprisings  in  various  provinces 
culniinutcil  in  the  general  civil  war  which  began  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kioto,  and  convulsed  the  nation  from  Kiusbiu  to  Ycsso.  It  was  in 
thoBp  days  that  the  art^troasuros  of  the  daimios  were  scattered  to 
form  the  omamentB  of  Western  muBcums,  when  Buddhist  painting 
and  sculpture  in  the  monasteries  were  wantonly  destroyed  in  the 
mistaken  zeal  of  Shinto  converts. 

It  is  heart-rending  to  hear  of  the  burning  of  wonderful  lacquer 
boxes  to  collect  their  gold,  for  nobody  could  afford  what  was  con-- 
sidcrod  a  luxury  in  that  moment  of  universal  calamity.   Painters  hod 
to  abandon  their  profession.    Those  who  did  not  follow  the  wars  had 
to  eke  out  a  hard  subsistence  by  rude  hand-work. 

Tlie  Restoration  was  accomplished  in  1868,  which  marks  the  year 
when  the  last  remnant  of  the  army  of  the  Shogunate  was  defeated  and 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  imperialists.  It  was  in  that  year 
that  his  Majesty  the  present  Mikado  ascended  the  tlirone  and  in- 
augurated the  enlightened  policy  which  was  to  give  Japan  a  place 
in  the  family  of  nations.  But  the  necessary  friction  attending  the 
adjustment  of  tlie  old  to  the  new  social  and  economic  conditiona  was 
a  source  of  constant  dieturbanee.  We  had  riots  and  rebellions,  —  the 
last  of  which,  the  Satsuma  Rebellion  of  187S,  was  of  quite  a  serfmis 
nature.  After  that,  peace  was  assured,  and  art  had  a  chance  to 
survive.  In  1882  we  had  our  finit  national  exhibition  of  painting. 
But  the  community  was  too  deeply  involved  in  solving  the  problems  of 
modem  indiistrialism  to  show  nny  deep  Hvmpathy  for  Uic  revival  of 
«t.  The  best  energies  of  the  leading  men  were  devoted  to  the  fram- 
ing and  application  of  conBtitutionnl  government,  and  the  revoking 
of  the  ex-territorial  jurisdictioa  inflicted  upon  xis  by  the  foreign 
powers. 

Another  great  drain  on  our  resources  and  intellect  was  the  organ- 
ization of  the  army  and  navy  to  t^eciire  our  independence;  for  our 
national  CTdstcncc  was  threatened  by  the  continental  oggreesion  on 
our  legitimate  line  of  defense.  We  must  try  to  live  before  we  could 
paint.  In  1894-95  we  had  the  Chine.«e  War.  At  the  present  moment 
we  are  in  a  death-grapple  with  one  of  the  mightiest  military  nations 
of  Europe. 

The  ravages  of  war  arc  bad  enough,  but  in  Japan  we  have  the  ban! 
task  of  facing  the  antagonistic  forces  which  peace  itself  had  brought 
to  bear  upon  us.  I  refer  to  the  onslaught  of  Western  art  ou  our 
national  paitititig.  A  great  battle  is  raging  among  us  in  the  contest 
for  supremacy  between  Eastern  and  Western  ideals.     With  what 
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results  time  alone  can  deUrnune.  I  am  aware  that  sincere  lovcra  of 
art  in  the  West  have  always  emphatically  urged  us  to  the  preaervft- 
tion  of  OUT  national  style.  I  have  heard  many  wuntler  why  wo  should 
hav«  tried  to  imitate  you  In  painting,  aa  in  everything  elee.  You 
ahould  rcfQiember,  however,  that  our  wholesale  adoption  of  your 
methods  of  life  and  culture  was  not  purely  a  matter  of  choice  but  of 
necessity.  The  word  "modernisation"  means  the  occidental istation 
of  the  world.  Themapof  Asia  will  reveal  the  dismal  fate  oF  the  ancient 
eivilizatioDs  that  have  succumbed  to  the  Bpell  of  industrialism, 
commercialiem,  imperialism,  and  what  not,  which  the  modern  spirit 
has  catit  over  ttiem.  It  neemis  almost  imperative  that  one  should 
mount  the  ear  of  Juggernaut  utileaa  one  would  he  crushed  under  its 
wheels.  Socially,  our  sympathy  towards  paiutine.  ae  towards  all 
other  questions  of  life,  is  divided  into  two  camps,  —  the  so-called 
progressive,  and  the  conser^'ative.  The  former  believes  in  the  ac- 
ceptanre  of  Western  culture  in  its  entirety,  the  latter  with  a  qualilica^ 
tion.  To  the  advosates  of  the  wholesale  westflmization  of  Japan, 
Eastrrn  civiIiiuitEcin  serms  a  lower  development  compared  to  the 
Western.  Tlic  more  wc  luulmilatc  the  f^^^eign  methods  the  higher 
we  mount  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  They  point  out  the  state  of 
Asiatic  nations  and  the  eucccss  of  Jftpon  in  miiintnining  a  national 
existence  by  the  very  fact  of  recognizing  the  supremacy  nf  the 
West.  They  claim  that  civilization  is  a  homogeneous  development 
thatdefieseclecticisminany  of  its  phases.  To  them  Japanese  painting 
appears  at  one  with  the  bows  and  arrows  of  our  primitive  warfare,' — 
not  to  bo  tolerated  in  these  days  of  explosives  and  ironclads. 

The  eonservativca,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  Asiatic  civiliza- 
tion is  not  to  bo  despised;  that  its  conception  of  the  harmony  of  life 
is  as  precious  as  the  scientilie  spirit  and  the  organizing  ability  of  the 
West^  To  them,  Western  society  is  not  necessarily  the  paragon 
which  all  mankind  should  imitate.  They  believe  in  the  homogeneity 
of  civilization,  but  that  true  homogeneity  must  be  the  result  of  a 
roftlizatiou  from  within,  not  an  accumulation  of  outside  matter.  To 
them,  Japanese  paintings  are  by  no  means  the  simple  weapons  to 
which  they  are  likened,  but  a  potent  machine  invented  to  caixy  on 
a  special  kind  of  sstbetic  warfare. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  this  connection  that  Japanese  art  has  not 
yet  been  presented  in  it3  true  light  to  outside  nations.  Kxcept  to  the 
few  who  have  ma^ie  a  special  study  of  it,  or  to  those  whose  real  insight 
into  beauty  has  made  it  possible  to  enter  into  lis  spirit,  the  real 
meaning  of  our  national  painting  seems  not  to  have  been  grasped 
by  the  general  Wejstcrn  public.  Our  paintinR  ia  still  known  to  you 
tlirough  the  color-prints  of  the  popular  school,  and  the  flower  and 
bird  pictures  which  represent  the  prettiness,  not  the  scriousnesa  of 
our  artistic  efforts.    I  beg  you  to  know  that  in  the  works  of  our 
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masters  lies  as  deep  a  philosophy  of  life  and  a  religion  of  beauty 
as  those  which  animated  the  creations  of  your  own.  The  mode  of 
expresaioti  is  dillereDt,  but  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  i^  the  same. 

There  is  a  certain  pha^e  of  Japanese  painting  which  is  difficult  for 
Western  comprehension  on  account  of  its  %*erj'  Eastern  nature.  The 
monistic  trend  of  the  Eoatcm  thought  has  led  to  concentration 
where  it  be«ame  expansive  in  yours,  Tha  nUcrooosmic  notion  of 
our  later  philosophy  has  even  acceniuated  the  tendency  to  express 
with  simplest  means  the  most  complex  ideas.  Id  some  cases,  color  and 
shading  have  been  discarded  in  the  ea^mess  of  preserving  the 
purity  of  the  idea.  It  is  not  symbolism  but  infinite  suggest! veness. 
It  is  not  the  simpliuity  of  the  child  but  the  direotness  of  the  matiter- 
mind.  An  ink-!and»cai>e  of  Kakyi  or  R^aiu  Is  a  world  in  itself, 
repltrlc  with  the  mL-aiviiig  of  life.  Witliout  actual  examples  before  us 
it  is  bard  to  make  myadf  understood.  To  tukc  an  analof^,  the  self- 
complclenesa  of  those  maatcre  is  in  its  own  way  the  sclf-complcteDeas 
you  find  in  the  Mnna  Lisa  of  Leonardo  or  The  Gilder  of  Rembrandt. 

The  fact  that  these  ooiiocntrated  poems  were  enjoyed  by  our 
society  was  thp  pnjof  of  its  culture.  It  showed  the  ahility  of  the 
public  to  sympathize  and  fill  out  the  background  which  the  artist 
hha  purposely  left  unfiUod.  The  public  was  as  much  the  painter  as 
the  painter  himself,  for  both  were  required  to  complete  an  idea. 
It  belonged  to  the  ago  when  the  toa-eereraony  was  uiiivereally 
practiceil,  as  a  serious  attempt  to  perfect  the  art  of  sympathy.  You 
are  doiibtle^is  aware  that  the  tea-ceremony  is  called  a  ceremony 
because  it  is  not  a  ceremony.  It  wns  a  vital  method  of  realising  the 
harmonious  appreciation  of  the  facts  of  mundane  life.  TTie  guest  and 
the  host  were  alike  called  upon  to  create  the  unity  of  the  room, 
and  the  rhythm  of  the  conversation. 

I  do  not  assert  that  Japanese  painting  has  been  alwaj's  able  to 
keep  up  to  this  high  standard.  Like  the  tea-ceremony,  it  has  often 
become  formal  and  meaningless.  We  feel  the  fatigue  of  the  art- 
impuLse  iiutead  of  its  virility.  But  the  worship  of  the  suggestive 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  our  art-consciousness.  The  ideal  was 
always  there,  however  we  may  have  failed  to  approach  it. 

The  conservative  tbioks  Uiat  it  is  a  great  pity  these  ancient  ideals 
should  be  lost.  I,  for  one,  who  belong  to  the  humble  ranks  of  the 
conservatives,  find  it  deplorable  that  tbc  traditions  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  painting  should  be  entirely  ignored.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  we  should  not  stiKly  the  Western  methods,  for  thereby  we 
may  add  to  our  own  method  of  expression.  Sot  do  I  desire  that 
we  should  not  a^imilate  the  wealth  of  ideas  which  your  civilization 
has  ama^ised.  On  the  contrary,  the  mental  equipment  of  Japaneatc 
painting  needs  strengthening  through  the  accn^tion  of  the  world's 
ideals.    We  can  only  become  more  human  by  becoming  more  uni- 
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verHLl.  The  value  of  a  sxif^eslion  i&  iti  tho  clepLh  of  Iho  tliouglit 
that  it  conveys.  What  I  wish  to  prott'st  against  is  the  attitude  of 
imitation  which  ia  ao  destructive  of  individuality. 

Disastrous  &s  have  been  the  consequciicca  of  the  sweteping  inunda- 
tions of  Western  ideals,  ita  ravages  ou  Japane&c  painting  might  have 
been  comparatively  slight  had  it  not  been  accompanied  with  modern 
itidustrialism.  It  may  he  that  Weiitern  art  ih  sIho  suffHring  fruin 
the  effect-s  of  industrialism,  hut  to  uh  it«  menace  is  mori;  dirtiful  aa 
we  hear  it  heating  against  the  bulwarlcs  of  our  old  ecouoniiu  life.  To 
us  ill  scciiia  that  indu&trialiKni  ia  making  a  handmaiden  nf  art,  as 
rcUgioQ  and  personal  gloriiicatioD  have  made  of  it  in  the  past. 
Competition  imposes  the  monotony  of  fashion  instead  of  the  variety 
of  life,  Cheapness  is  the  Koal,  not  Beiiuty.  The  democratic  indif- 
ference of  the  market  stamps  everj^thing  with  the  mark  of  vulgar 
equality.  In  place  of  the  hand-works,  where  we  feel  the  warmth  of 
the  human  touch  of  even  the  humblest  worker,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  cold-blooded  touch  of  the  machine.  The  mechanical  habit 
of  the  age  seizes  the  artist  and  makes  him  forget  that  bis  only  reason 
for  existence  is  to  be  the  one.  not  the  many.  He  is  inipelled  not  to 
create  hut  to  multiply.  Painting  is  I>e<'oming  more  and  more  an 
affair  of  tlie  hand  rather  than  of  the  mind. 

Tlie  task  of  pre^crvinR  Japanese  painting  against  all  these  antago- 
nistic inSuencca  is  not  easy.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  wonder  that 
we  should  have  produced  within  recent  years  a  new  school  of  national 
painting.  Our  hope  in  the  future  lies  in  the  tenacity  of  the  Japanese 
race  which  has  kept  its  individuality  intact  since  the  dawn  of  its 
history.  Two  generations  cannot  change  the  idiosyncrasies  of  twenty 
centuries.  The  bulk  of  our  traditions  still  remains  prartically  un- 
harmed. Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  a  deeper 
reeogoition  of  the  best  in  our  ancient  culture.  We  are  glad  to  see  in  the 
heroic  aaerifices  of  our  people  hi  the  preaent  war  that  the  spirit  of  old 
Japan  is  not  dead.  Our  greatest  hope  is  in  the  very  vitality  of  art 
iteelf  which  enabled  it  to  thrive  in  spite  of  the  various  advcrsitiea 
which  it  had  encountered  in  the  pasl.  A  grim  pride  animatt^  us  in 
facing  the  enormous  odda  which  modern  society  has  raised  against 
ua.  At  the  present  day  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  the  .sole  guardians  of 
the  art-inheritance  of  Asia.  The  battle  must  be  one  fought  out  to  the 
last. 

PerhapH  it  may  have  seemed  to  you  that  I  have  painted  in  too 
dark  a  color  the  mmlcni  problems  of  art.  There  is  a  brighter  side 
of  the  question.  Wertcm  society  itself  is  awakening  to  a  bettor 
understanding  of  the  problem.  The  suspense  of  art-activities  at  the 
present  moment  has  arousefl  the  anxious  inquiry  of  serious  thinkers 
into  the  cause  of  the  universal  decadence.  It  is  time,  indeed,  that 
we  should  begin  to  work  for  the  true  adjustment  of  society  to  art. 
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I  shall  be  only  too  grateful  if  my  words  have  been  of  service  in  draw- 
ing your  attention  to  the  grave  nature  of  the  situation  in  the  East. 
In  the  name  of  humanity,  I  call  on  the  brotherhood  of  artists  and 
art-lovers  to  a  solution  of  these  world-wide  problems. 
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